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PREFACE  TO  THE  "ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY." 

(FOURTH  EDITION,  1848.)  . 


At  length  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  offering  to  the  Reader 
tba  First  Volume  of  the  "Organic  Chemistry,"  and  at  the 
same  time  of  expressing  a  confident  expectation  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  remaining  volumes  will  proceed  without  any 
serious  delay. 

Haying  been  unable,  during  the  preparation  of  the  inorganic 
part  of  the  work,  to  take  any  account  of  the  yearly  increasing 
additions  to  the  organic  division  of  the  science,  I  found,  on 
commencing  this  latter  portion  of  the  work,  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  collate  the  neglected  matter. 

But  the  more  carefully  this  yros  done,  the  greater  appeared 
the  difficulty  of  revising,  co-ordinating  and  elaborating  the 
mass  of  matter  thus  accumulated. 

And  in  the  first  placQ, 'i^.  appeared  absolutely  necessary 
to  devise  a  new  mode  6(>  clarify ^g.  'o^^iiic  compounds, 
inasmuch  as  the  arrangeme^'fadoiittM  *m4he  former  editions 
could  no  longer  be  considered'  $ati&(&ctbfy.  Fortunately,  in 
die  interim,  thanks  to  the  kbotvce^*  of  ikimei^us  chemists,  at  the 
head  of  whom  Liebig  shines  conspicuous,  the  composition  of 
die  greater  number  of  organic  compounds  has  been  so  far  made 
onty  that  it  does  not  appear  too  bold  an  attempt  to  adopt  this 
eharacter^  as  the  most  essential,  for  the  basis  of  the  classification. 
Moreover,  since,  in  my  opinion,  carbon  is  the  only  constant, 
and  therefore  the  only  essential  constituent  of  organic  com- 
pounds (pp.  3,  4),  it  appears  most  appropriate  to  arrange  them 
according  to  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  contained  in  a  single 
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atom  of  the  compound ;  and  since  we  may  assame  that,  as  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  increases^  the  compounds  assume  a 
more  and  more  decidedly  organic  character,  whereas  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  brings  them  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  inorganic  compounds,  it  likewise  appears  proper, 
after  completing  the  description  of  the  latter,  to  begin  with 
those  organic  compounds  which  contain  the  smallest  number 
of  carbon-atoms,  and  proceed  regularly  from  these  to  the 
highest, — a  mode  of  arrangement  which,  though  in  a  different 
way,  has  been  adopted  by  Gerhardt  in  his  ^^  Precis." 

To  carry  out  this  arrangement  further,  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  Badkal-Theory  adopted  and  developed  by 
Berzelius  and  most  other  chemists,  and  the  Nuclet^s*  Theory  M 
recently  brought  into  notice  by  the  labours  of  Laurent^  DanuH^ 
and  Gerhardt  My  reasons  for  preferring  the  latter,  and  intro- 
ducing it,  though  with  many  alterations,  into  this  Hand-booli^ 
are  fully  stated  in  the  text  (pp.  9— -38)/  And  now  that  the  first 
volume  is  complete,  I  see  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  choice;  OA 
the  contrary,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  NucleiiSH 
Theory,  when  properly  carried  out,  arranges  organic  com- 
pounds in  a  natural  order,  which  is  as  easy  of  comprehensioa 
as  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  compounds  will  admit;  and 
although  the  constitution  pf,  n^any  .coqipounds  militates  at  pre- 

sent  against  tb^jl^d  c9f  this^fl^i^v^  point  on  which  I  have 

•  •  •  •    •     * 
been  and  shall  alwa}«a^  i>e  tGKJKliCay^  to  direct  attention, — ^it  ia 

nevertheless  6carcely*to3>e^tmb^'t]t^t  these  discrepancies  will 

be  reconciled  in  onW  w^jrVQTVa^6t|i$]^  as,  indeed,  they  have  al- 

readv  been  in  several  instances.     The  most  recent  example  of 

brded  by  Cyanuric  acid,  C«N'H%0^    This  add 

regarded  as  tribasic ;  but  since  it  contains  6  At» 

I  the  nucleus,  it  should,  according  to  the  Nucleoa^ 

of  probability  between  the  two  theories  bavixig  been  aomewha^ 
vestigatioDs  {vid.  pp.  16-18),  the  translatoj,  in  stating  the  compod- 
ly-discovered  compounds  {e,g,  MethyLamine,  &c.»  pp.  313-329) 
the  fonnnU  of  th^  lUdioal^Tbeory. 
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Theoty^be  bibasio;  and  ftuch,  in  fact,  it  has  actoally  been  found 
to  be  (tM.  p.  204).  It  is  precisely  because  this  theory  leads  to 
important  laws,  which  enable  us  to  decide  A  priori  on  the 
eorreetness  or  probability  of  formul®  deduced  from  experiment, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  a  theory  before  whose  judgment-seat — 
in  the  absence  of  laws — ^almost  any  composition  of  an  organic 
compound  appears  posedble,  and  consistent  with  its  properties 
whatever  they  may  be;  such  a  theory  as  the  latter  cannot 
indeed  be  easily  confuted  by  any  formula  deduced  from  ex-< 
periment.  Lastly,  if  it  be  objected  to  the  Nucleus^Theory 
that  it  requires  certain  hypotheses,  we  may  remark  that  hypo^ 
theses  must  be  admitted  in  any  theory  that  can  be  formed 
respecting  compounds  so  enigmatical  as  those  of  the  Organic 
Kingdom;  lea«t  of  all  are  they  wanting  in  the  Hadical-Theory, 
whose  numerous  radicals,  anhydrous  acids,  and  copulas,  are, 
tot  the  most  part,  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  in  classifying  organic  compounds 
according  to  the  Nucleus-Theory,  lies,  however,  not  so  much  in 
the  theory  itself,  as  in  the  diversified  character  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  many  organic  compoimds.  For  of  many  com- 
pounds the  constitution  is  yet  uncertain ;  of  others  we  know, 
indeed,  the  empirical  formula,  but  are  in  doubt  respecting  the 
rational  formula.  For  example :  should  Oxalic  Acid  dried  per 
$e  be  regarded  as  C^HO,  or  as  C^H*0®,  and  does  it  belong  to 
the  2-carbon  or  the  4-carbon  group?  Is  Acetone  a  primary 
compound  C*H*0',  or  a  copulated  compound  C^H^O^C^H*,  and 
does  it  belong  to  compounds  with  6  or  4  At.  carbon?  In  some 
of  these  doubtful  cases,  that  view  has  been  taken  which  appears 
the  most  probable ;  in  others,  the  doubtful  compound  has  been 
annexed  in  an  appendix  to  those  with  which  it  seems  to  be 
most  closely  related.  The  latter  course  has  also  been  pursued 
with  all  compounds  of  unknown  constitution,  of  which  the 
subsequent  volmnes  will,  unfortunately,  include  a  greater 
number  than  the  present.  With  the  further  investigation  of 
the  composition  and  decompositions   of  organic  compounds. 
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these  imperfections  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the  system 
here  pat  forward,  together  with  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
foanded,  will  be  perfected  and  at  the  same  time  considerably 
altered ;  but  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  it  prove  to  be  correct  and 
consistent  in  its  principal  features. 

In  the  stoichiometric  calculations  contained  in  this  and 
the  following  volumes,  the  more  exact  determinations  recently 
made  of  the  atomic  weights  of  certain  elements  have  been 
adopted;  thus.  Bromine  =80  (instead  of  78*4);  Iron  =  28 
(instead  of  27).  Should  any  other  important  corrections  of 
this  kind  be  published,  they  will  likewise  be  adopted  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  the  work. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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PART  11. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS, 


ORGANIC  CUEMISTfiy. 


Thb  bodies  of  the  organic  kingdom  are  distingnislied,  in  their  most 
complete  Btate,  from  those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  : 

1 .  By  their  inherent  vital  force. 

2.  By  a  peculiar  stractare,  internal  and  external. 

3.  By  being  composed — for  the  principal  and  most  important  part  at 
least — of  chemical  compounds  quite  peculiar  to  them,  called  Organic 
Compounds,  ox  Proximate  Principles  of  the  Organic  Kingdom,  which  occur 
in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  partly  mixed  and  partly  combined, 
both  with  one  another,  and  with  certain  inorganic  compounds. 

The  proximate  principles  into  which  an  organic  body  may  be  resolved, 
either  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical  means,  are  partly  inorganic,  such  as 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mineral  acids;  partly  organic.  When  the 
latter  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  any  attempt  to  decompose  them  further 
leads  to  the  formation  of  decomposition-products,  which  when  reunited, 
produce  something  totally  different  from  the  substance  originally  decom- 
posed— ^they  are  regarded  as  Primary,  or  Elementary  Organic  Compounds, 

« 
Organic  Chemistry  considers : 

1.  The  orfi;anjo  compounds  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals,  together  with  the  combinations  which  they  form  with  each  other 
and  with  inorganic  bodies :  Chemistry  of  Organic  Compounds  in  the  most 
restricted  sense. 

2.  The  composition  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  parts,  formed 
of  these  compounds  and  of  inorganic  substances:  Chemical  Potany  and 
Zoology, 

3.  The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  these  bodies,  so  long  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  vital  force :  Chemical  Physiology  of 
Plants  and  Animals. 
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ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Subdivision  I. 
PRIMARY  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 
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PhU.  Mag.  J.  31,  266. — Decomposition  of  Cyanide  of  Ethyl  by 
Potassium.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  I,  60;  Ann.  Pharm.  6b,  269. — 
Frankland. — Isolation  of  Organic  Radicals.  Chem^  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
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Pharm.  44,  51 ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  58.— Transformations  of 
Azotized  Bodies.  Ann.  Pharm.  30,  250.— Fermentation  and  Putre- 
faction. Handworterhuch  det*  Chemie,  3,  217. — Oxidation  of  organic 
compounds.     Ann,  Pharm.  70,  311.  •    ^ 

LiSwiG.      Chemie  dei'   organUchen    Verbindungen.    Aufl.   2.      2   Bande. 
Zurich,  1845—46.  —  Amides:  Pogg.  40,  407.  —  Boiling  point    of 
Organic  Compounds :  Pogg.  66,  250. 
Miller. — Atomic  Volumes  and  Boiling  Points  of  Analogous  Organic 

Compounds.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  I.  363. 
E.  MiTSCHERLicn.     LehrhucJi  der  Chemie.     Aufl.  4.    Berlin,  1844;  espe- 
cially B.  1.  Abth.  1.  S.  124— 480.— Copulated  acids:  Pogg.  31*,  631. 
—J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  498.— JV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  15,  508. 
Pelodze.— Objections  to  the  Theory  of  Substitution.     Ccmpt.  rend.  10, 

255;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  301;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  20,  306. 
Schaarlino. — Action   of  Super-heated  Steam  on  Organic    Substances. 

Chem.  Gaz.  1851,  360. 
ScHRbDER. — Specific  gravity  and  Boiling  Points  of  Organic  Compounds: 
Pogg.  62,  184  and  337  (more  fully  in  a  special  work.     Mannheim. 
1844).— Po^^.  64,  96;  67,  45.^Pogg.  79,  34;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm. 
76,  176;  also  Jahresber.  L.  ^  K.  1850,  176. 
Schultze. — Action  of  a  mixture  of  Glucose  and  Sulphuric  acid  on'Organic 

Substances:  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  212. 
Williamson. — Etherification  and  a  new  class  of  Ethers:  Phil.  Mag.  J. 
37,  350;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  106;  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  49;  Compt. 
mensuels^  6,  354.— Further,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  229. — Constitution 
of  Salts:  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  S5i. 
WuRTZ. — On  a  now  series  of  Alkaloids  analogous  to  Ammonia.  {Vide 
Memoirs  cited  at  the  head  of  Alkaloids.) 


I.  Constitution  op  Organic  Compounds. 

1.  Components. 

Organic  compounds  do  not  by  any  means  differ  from  those  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
elements  by  which  the  former  are  produced  are  likewise  found  in  the 
latter;  but  while  all  the  elements  can  combine  to  form  inorganic  com- 
pounds, only  a  limited  number  of  them  are  capable  of  entering  into 
compounds  of  the  organic  class.  All  organic  compounds  contain  carbon ; 
most  of  them  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  a  few  contain  nitrogen;  and 
a  very  few  contain  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  &c. 
From  this  small  number  of  elements,  there  are  formed  several  thousand 
organic  compounds,  distinguished  from  one  another,  either  by  the 
different  nature  and  relative  quantities  of  their  constituents,  or,  when 
the  composition  is  the  same,  by  isomeric,  metameric,  and  polymeric 
relations. 

Carbon  is  the  only  element  which  is  essential  to  organic  compoands. 
Every  one  of  the  other  elements  may  be  absent  from  particular  com- 
pounds; but  no  compound,  which  in  all  its  relations  deserves  the  name 
of  organic,  is  destitute  of  carbon.     Accordingly,  ammonia  and  ammonium 
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cannot  |m>perly  be  regarded  as  organic  compounds;  it  is  true  that  sal- 
ammoniac,  considered  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  NH^Cl,  is  sometimes 
compared  with  hydrochloric  ether,  regarded  as  chloride  of  ethyl,  C*H*C1, 
&c.;  bnt  these  two  compounds  do  not  really  exhibit  the  resemblance 
thus  accribed  to  them,  their  decompositions  showing,  indeed,  that  they 
contain  chlorine  in  totally  different  states  of  combination. 

If  we  were  to  regard  as  organic,  those  carbon-compounds  which  have 
hitherto  been  classed  among  inorganic  substances,  viz.  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  phosgene,  cast-iron,  &c.,  we  might 
define  Organic  Compounds  simply  as  the  Compounds  of  Carbon. 

But  organic  compounds  are  still  further  distinguished  by  containing 
more  than  one  atom  of  carbon. — To  this  supposition  we  are  often  led  by 
the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  are  combined.  Thus,  cyanogen 
contains  14  pts.  nitrogen  and  12  pts.  carbon;  hence  its  formula  is  G'N. 
In  other  compounds,  the  same  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  proportion 
in  which  they  combine  with  other  substances.  Thus,  acetic  acid  contains 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  CHO;  but  1  At  potash  requires  for  its  neutralisation  a  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^H^O^ 

Hence  the  term  Organic  Compounds  includes  all  Primary  Compounds 
containing  more  than  one  atom  of  Carbon, — By  primary  compounds  we 
mean  such  as  are  not,  like  bicarbonate  of  potash,  made  up  of  other 
compounds. 

Hydrogen  occurs  in  nearly  all  organic  compounds.  Many  of  them 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone;  and  in  these  hydro-carbons, 
one  atom  of  carbon  is  combined  with  not  less  than  ^  At.  and  not  more 
than  2  At.  of  hydrogen.  Many  others  contain  one  or  several  other 
elements  in  addition. 

There  is  no  organic  compound  consisting  merely  of  carbon  and 
oxygen;  but  very  many  organic  compounds  contain  oxygen  together 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen  or  other  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  hypo- 
thetically  anhydrous  oxalic  and  croconic  acids  are  composed  of  CO'  (or 
C*0*)  and  CO*;  but  these  compounds  are  not  known  in  the  separate 
state,  their  existence  being  merely  hypothetically  assumed  by  certain 
chemists.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  organic  compounds  is  never  suffi- 
cient to  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  hydrogen  into  water.  Oxalic  acid,  which  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  any  other  organic  compound,  is  composed,  when 
dried  as  m  as  possible,  of  CHO*;  and  it  is  evident  that  to  form  2C0' 
and  HO,  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  would  be  required. 

There  are  a  few  organic  compounds,  and  only  a  few,  consisting  entirely 
of  carbon  and  Nitrogen,  such  as  Cyanogen =CN,  and  Mellon =C*K*. 
Others  contain  hydrogen,  in  addition,  as  Nicotines^C^^'H^N;  Aniline= 
C^H^N.  Others  again  contain  both  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  in  addition  to 
carbon  and  nitrogen;  thus  Oil  of  Mustard =CH*NS';  and  very  many 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  such  as  the  crystalline 
alkaloids,  animal  products  of  nutrition,  &c.,  e,g,,  Narcoiine=C**H**NO**; 
Protein=C«H«N*0". 

There  are  likewise  a  few  organic  compounds  containing  nothing  but 
carbon  and  Chlorine,  as  CCl*,  CCl*,  CCR— Much  more  frequently. 
Chlorine^  Bromine^  and  Iodine  occur  in  such  compounds,  associated  with 
other  elements  besides  carbon. 
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6  CONSTITUTION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

An  organic  compound  may  contain  from  two  to  six  elements.  Cyui* 
ogen=C«N;  Wood-spirit =C»H*0>;  Urea=C*H*N*0»;  Chloro-dibromaai. 
lin=C»*H*Br»ClN.  Albumen  (according  to  Mulder)  =C*~H"*N»0»»S»P 
=  1 0(C*»H»N»O")  +  S«  +  P.  The  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  primary  organic  compounds  may  amount  to  about  70;  but  the  number 
of  oxygen-atoms  never  exceeds  28,  and  that  of  the  other  atoms  amounts 
to  only  1  to  6. 

2.  Even  nutnhers  of  the  Elementary  Atoms, 

Nearly  all  organic  compounds  contain  an  even  number  of  carbon- 
atoms,  either  2  or  4,  6,  8,  10,  &c.,  up  to  68.  In  the  following,  however, 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms  is  uneven;  Mesoxalic  acid=C*HO';  Groconie 
acid=C'HO';  Citraconic  acid=C*H*0';  Itaconic  acid  and  Lipio  acid 
=  C»H«0*;  Pyrotartaric  acid=C»H*0*;  RhodizonicacidrrCHOX?);  Gallic 
acid=CH'0';  and  Pimelic  acid=C'H*0*.  These  exceptions  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  doubling,  as  Gerhardt  does,  the  atomic  weights  of  these  acids, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  their  carbon-atoms,  whereby  a  monobasic 
acid  is  renderea  bibasic,  and  a  bibasic  acid  (like  gallic  acid)  becomes 
quadrobasic.  In  some  of  these  acids,  the  duplication  appears  to  be 
justified  by  their  behaviour  with  salifiable  bases,  while  in  others  it  is 
merely  introduced  to  make  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  even.  It  is 
remarkable  that  5  is  almost  the  only  uneven  number  that  the  carbon- 
atoms  can  assume.  In  some  of  the  alkaloids,  also,  the  analyses  hitherto 
made  give  uneven  numbers  of  carbon-atoms,  e,  g,,  in  Pseudomorphine, 
Codeine,  Emetine,  and  Sanguinarine.  Considering,  however,  the  difficulty 
of  such  analyses,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  these  compounds  contain 
from  38  to  40  atoms  of  carbon,  so  that  a  slight  error  in  determining  the 
quantity  may  easily  make  a  difference  of  one  or  more  in  the  number  of 
carbon-atoms,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  these  exceptions  will 
disappear  on  further  investigation. 

The  sum  of  the  atoms  of  the  other  elements  which  are  associated  with 
carbon  in  an  organic  compound,  is  likewise  almost  always  an  even 
number. 

All  hydrocarbons  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms:  CH', 
C*H*,  C»H«,  C»«H»,  C«H»,  C*»H»«,  C»H«»,  &c.  [except  the  radicals  C*H>, 
C*H»,  C>*»H»S  &c.  (W.)] 

Similarly  all  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  chlorine  contain  even 
numbers  of  chlorine-atoms:  C*CP,  C^Cl*. 

But  in  Cyanogen,  C*N,  the  number  of  nitrogen-atoms  is  uneven. 

In  compounds  containing  two  or  more  elements  besides  carbon,  each 
of  the  elements  sometimes  occurs  in  an  even  number  of  atoms.  Even 
numbers  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  the  oxygen  and  sulphur 
atoms.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  only  by  adding  together  the  atoms 
of  the  several  elements  that  an  even  number  is  obtained.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand:  Acetic  Acid=C*H*0*;  Benzoic  acid=:C"H*0*;  Lactic  acid 
=C«H*0«;  Alcohol=C*H«0«;  Meroaptan=C*H«S».— On  the  other  band, 
Ether =C*H»0  ;  and  analogous  to  this  are  :  C*H»C1 ;  C*H»S  ;  C*H»C1S0; 
Pyrogallic  acid=C«HH)»;  Nicotine =C»°H^N;  Aniliue=C»H'N;  Coniine 
=C"H'*N;  Leucol=C"H'N;  Indigo=C'WNO»;  Chloral =C*HC1K)»; 
Bromoform=:CHBr';  Bromiodoform=C'HPBr;  Chloropheuissic  acid= 
C"H»C1H)«. 

In  certain  other  compounds,  however,  no  even  numbers  are  obtained, 
even  by  adding  together  all  the  atoms  combined  with  the  carbon.  This 
19  the  case  with  Indigo-white=C"PI«NO';  hence  Laurent  k  Gerhardt,  in 
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order  to  make  the  nambers  even,  and  withont  assigning  any  otber  reasons, 
doable  the  atomic  weight  of  this  oomponnd,  making  it=CH^'N'0^  This 
exception  is  likewise  exhibited  by  certain  organic  acids:  Oxalic  acid  =r 
C»HO*j  Mellitic  acid=OH0*;  Tartaric  and  Racemic  acid^rOH'O*] 
Mocic  acid=C*H»0»;  Saccharic  acid =C«H*0^  Ellagic  acid =C"HW,  and 
a  few  others.  But  the  high  boiling  points  of  most  of  these  acids,  and 
their  deportment  with  salifiable  bases,  render  it  probable  that  their  atomic 
weight  should  be  doubled,  whereby  they  would  be  converted  from  mono- 
basic to  bibasic  acids.  Thus:  Oxalic  acid=C^H'0';  Mellitic  acid= 
C»HH)*. 

This  law  of  the  JSifen  If  umbers  of  Atoms  proposed  by  Laurent  & 
Gkrfaardt  is  expressed  by  them  as  follows  [adopting  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  as  ^ven  in  this  Hand-bookJ:  If  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
organic  compound  oe  fixed  at  such  an  amount  that  its  vapour  shall  be 
di-atomic  [I,  52 — 67],  or  (according  to  the  usual  mode  of  expression, 
which  will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  the  properties  of  organic  com- 
ponnds,)  that  one  atom  of  the  compound  in  the  form  of  vapour  shall 
occupy  4  volumes,  then  the  following  quantities  will  be  divisible  by  2: 
— (1)  The  number  of  Carbon-atoms  in  the  compound; — (2)  The  sum  of 
the  atoms  of  Hydrogen,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine,  Nitrogen,  and  Metal; 
— (3)  The  sum  of  the  atoms  of  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium. 

This  mode  of  stating  the  law  removes  many  exceptions,  which  seem 
to  present  themselves  at  first  sight.  If  the  formula  of  ether  be  C^HH), 
the  Bumber  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  will  be  uneven.  Accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  law,  however,  the  atomic  weight  of  every  organic 
oomponnd  must  be  so  established  that  its  vapour  may  be  di-atomic,  or 
that  one  atom  of  it  may  occupy  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Hence,  since 
ether =C*HH)  fi^ives  but  2  volumes  of  vapour,  its  formula  must  be  altered 
to  C*H**0*,  and  then  it  will  give  4  volumes  of  vapour,  and  the  number 
of  atoms,  both  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  will  be  even.  Finally,  although 
this  law  IS  still  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  some  of  which,  especially 
that  of  eyanc^n  =  C'N,  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  since  it  holds  good  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  atoms  to  approach 
one  another  as  nearly  as  possible,  whence  there  results  a  more  or  less 
symmetrical  arrangement,  which  could  not  so  well  take  place  if  the 
nombeis  of  atoms  were  uneven. 

3.  Mode  rf  Combination  of  the  Elements  in  Organic  Compounds. 

Since  the  products  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  chemical  investigation,  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
chemical  difference  exists  between  these  products  and  those  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  difference  has  never  been  sufiiciently 
made  out.  At  first,  chemists  were  contented  with  ascribing  the  difference 
to  variety  of  origin,  inasmuch  as  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  plants 
and  animals,  while  inorganic  compounds  occur  in  inanimate  nature,  or  are 
produced  artificially.  But  since  more  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  certain  compounds,  obviously  of  organic  nature,  may  be  artificially 
produced  from  inorganic  materials,  this  distinction  is  no  loneer  tenable. 

Berselius  (Ann.  Phil,  4,  323,)  formerly  attempted  the  following 
mode  of  distinction.  All  inorganic  compounds  are  binaiy  ;  all  organic 
eomponnds,  ternary,  quaternary,  quinary,  or  senary.  Thus,  an  inur- 
ffaaic  compound,  when  it  contains  more  than  two  elements^  may  always 
be  divided  into  two  parts^  from  which  again  it  may  be  recompoeed,  each 
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8  CONSTITUTION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS^ 

of  these  parts  being  either  simple^  or  itself  divbible  into  two  parts,  and 
so  on.  Thas  KO,SO'  is  the  binary  compound  of  KO  and  SO',  the  filrsi 
of  these,  KO,  being  composed  of  K  and  0,  and  the  second,  SO*,  of  S  ^ 
and  0*.  Organic  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  contain  more  than  two 
elements ;  and  these  are  directly  combined  into  a  whole,  without  being 
previously  united  into  binary  compounds.  Thus  alcohol,  C*H*0%  is  a 
ternary  compound,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  two  compoonds, 
capable  of  reproducing  alcohol  by  their  union,  &c. 

Since,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  many  compounds,  which  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  organic,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and  many 
other  volatile  oils,  &c.  consist  of  only  two  elements,  and  are,  therefore, 
binaiy  compounds,  this  mode  of  distmction  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Alany  other  chemists,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  organic  compounds  : 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water,  marsh-  * 
gas   (CPU*),  defiant  sas   (C^H^),  and  other  similar  binaiy  compounds '< 
among  themselves.     Thus  Gay-Lussac  regarded  alcohol,  C^H*0',   lis  a 
compound  of  defiant  gas,  C^H^,  with  2H0  ;  while  Ddbereiner  regi^ed  it 
as  a  compound  of  1  At.  carbonic  acid  with  3  At.  marsh-gas,  which  he 
viewed  as  an  inorganic  compound,  OH*.     Persoz  (Chim.  nudecul*  866,) 
attributed  to  acetic  acid,   6h*0*,  the  formula  C'H^CO,CO*,HO,   and  . 
altered  in  a  similar  manner  the  formulee  of  most  of  the  other  acidflf, 
assuming  in  them  1  At.  water^  1  At.  carbonic  acid,  and  I  At.  carbonic  . 
oxide  ready  formed.     Mitscherlich  is  inclined  to  regard  bensQic  acid, 
C**H«0*,  as  a  compound  of  benzoyl,  C"H«,  and  2C0«.     But  all  these   . 
assumptions  are  founded  merely  on  the  possibility  of  triuisforming  organic  ; 
compounds,  by  certain  modes  of  decomposition,  into  water,  carbonic  oxtde^^^ 
carbonic  acid,  &c.,  which  compounds,  however,  do  not  really  exist  in 
the  or^nic  bodies,  excepting  by  their  elements,  but  are  actually  pro-  ' 
duced  in  the  decomposition  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  educts  but  prodnots 
of  decomposition,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to  unite  so  as  to 
reproduce  the  original  compound.     Moreover,  this  mode  of  view  admits; 
of  numerous  hypotheses  respecting  the  same  compound,  all  equally  arbi- 
trary, and  contributes  nothing  to  a  general  view  of  the  constitution  of . 
organic  compounds.  \     .    V 

The  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  decompositions  of 
organic  compounds,  obtainea  by  the  labours  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  in  recent  times,  has  caused  the  above-mentioned  views  to  be  for 
the  most  part  abandoned,  and  has  substituted  for  them  two  important 
theories,  which  at  present  may  be  said  to  contend  for  the  victory,,  and 
moreover,  have  received  particular  modifications  according  to  the  riewa  , 
of  their  individual  adherents. 

The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  Radical-Theory,  or  Binary-Theory 
of  Berzelius ;  the  second,  the  Nucieus-Theory  of  Laurent,  which,  hew- 
ever,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Type-Theory,  or  SuhMtUulian- 
Theory  of  Dumas. 

The  elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  compound  gives  mere)y  its 
Crude  Chemical  Formula,  or  Empirical  Formula,  which  simply  expresses 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  the  empirical  formula 
of  acetic  acid  dehydrated  as  far  as  possible  per  se,  is  C*H*0*.  Such  a 
formula,  however,  does  not  inform  us  in  what  manner  these  12  atoms  are 
united  together.  To  denote  this  is  the  object  of  the  Rational  Formula. 
But  as  the  atoms  are  invisible,  and  consequently  their  mutual  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  mado  the  subject  of  direct  observation,  it  is  evident  that 
the  rational  formula  can  only  be  hypothetically  established  with  more  or 
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less  probftbility,  from  the  mode  of  formation  and  decomposition  of  aceic 
acid,  and  bj  comparing  that  substance  with  other  compoands.  The 
rational  formula,  according  to  the  radical-theory,  is,  e.ff.,  C^H'+O  +  UO, 
i.  e.  Oxyde  of  Acetyl  with  Water,  acetyl,  C*H',  being  the  radical.  The 
nndeus  theory  gives  for  the  rational-formula,  either  OH*4-0*,  t.  ^., 
Ethylene  (defiant  gas) + 4  Oxygen,  ethylene  being  the  nucleus,-*or  CH'Oi 
H0>  {tM.  p.  33). 

A.  Radical-theory* 

According  to  Berzelius  (Pog^.  49,  289;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  31,  1; 
further  Leiirb.  Aufl.  5,  1,  672),  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  by 
living  plants  and  animals  are  due,  not  to  a  vital  force,  or  to  several  such 
forces,  but  to  certain  circumstances  connected  together  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  under  which  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  are  excited  to  activity 
in  organic  matter.  Hence  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  elements  in 
organic  compounds  maybe  inferred  from  that  which  exists  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom.  As  inorganic  compounds  consist  of  an  electro-positive  radical 
united  with  oxygen  or  other  electro-negative  body,  e.  g.,  SO',  HCl,  KCl,  so 
likewise  do  organic  bodies;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  radicals 
of  inorganic  compounds  are  simple,  while  those  of  organic  bodies  are 
compound.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  distinctions  between  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds.  Such  compound  radicals  are  either  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  Formyl=C*H;  Methyl=C'H';  Acetyl=C*H»; 
Ethyl =C^H^,  &c.;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  as  Indene= 
C"H*N;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  arsenic,  as  Cacodyl=C*H*As;  or  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  There  are  therefore,  binary,  ternary,  and 
perhaps  also  quatenary  radicals  to  be  distinguished. — All  the  so-called 
electro -negative  bodies,  as  0,  CI,  Br,  I,  are  excluded  from  the  radicals. — 
(Liebig  and  Wohler  include  among  the  radicals  certain  oxidized  hydro- 
carbons, as  Benzoyl=C^^H^O',  inasmuch  as  bitter  almond  oil=:C^*H.*0^ 
may  be  r^arded  as  hydride  of  benzoyl=C**H*0',H,  and  this  lAt.  H, 
may  be  replaced  by  lAt.  0,  CI,  or  Br;  but  Berzelius  rejects  the  supposition 
of  oxygen  existing  within  the  radical.) 

With  these  radicals,  which  may  be  compared  with  metalloidal  com« 
pounds,  such  as  ammonium,  the  electro-negative  elements,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  unite  in  different  numbers  of  atoms,  and  form 
oxides,  acids,  sulphides,  bromides,  chlorides,  &c.  The  compounds  thus 
formed  are  capable  of  uniting  either  with  one  another  or  with  inorganic 
compounds.  In  inorganic  compounds,  one  atom  of  a  radical  appears  to 
be  capable  of  uniting  with  not  more  than  7  At.  oxy^n,  e,  g,y  Perchloric 
acid =010^;  and  the  same  law  appears  to  hold  good  with  regard  to  organic 
compounds. 

Kadicals  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  names  ending  in  yl^ 
from  vX^,  matter;  those  which  contain  carbon  and  nitrogen  generalhr  have 
names  ending  in  an  or  anogen,  as  Cyanogen;  and  the  cames  of  those 
oont*ining  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  end  in  aie,  as  Indene. 

Many  oxides  and  acids  contain  water  so  intimately  combined,  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  them  by  heat.  In  acids,  this  hydration- 
water  or  basic  water  supplies  the  place  of  a  base,  and  is  not  given  off  till 
a  strong  salifiable  base,  such  as  potash,  lead-oxide,  or  silver-oxide,  is 
introduced,  and  a  degree  of  heat  applied,  varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  acid,  in  which  case,  after  the  water  has  been  expelled,  a  compound 
of  the  true  anhydrous  acid  with  the  base  remains  behind.  Thus,  the 
lowest  state  of  hydration  in  which  acetic  acid  can  be  obtained  is  that  of 
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10  CONSTrrUTION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Slaoial  acetic  acid,  OHK)^/bat  ita  eompoand  with  potaabi  when  thoroagUy 
riedsKO^OH'O'.  Hence  glacial  acetic  acid  contains  I  At.  ba«ic  water; 
it  is  a  hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  and  must  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
H0,OH*0«.  The  tme  anhydrous  aoetic  acid  is  therefore =C*HH)»,  and 
consists  of  a  radical  called  Acetyl,  C^H',  united  with  3  At  oxygen.  If 
this  acetyl  be  denoted  by  Ac,  the  similarity  between  the  oompoonds  of  an 
organic  and  an  inorganic  acid  becomes  apparent;  Oil  of  vitriol=HO,SO*; 
Acetic  acid = HO, AcO'j  Sulphate  of  potash =KO,SO';  Acetate  of  potash 
=KO,AcO^  (Berzelius.)  . 

According  to  this  theory,  every  organic  body  is  either  a  compound 
radical,  or  a  compound  of  such  a  radical  with  oxygen  or  other  electro- 
negative element)  and  frequently  also  with  water.  Organic  chemistry  'u 
therefore  the  Doctrine  of  Compound  BadioaU,  The  radiod  is  the 
constant  element  in  a  series  of  compounds.  In  such  a  compound,  it  is 
necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  radical  be  replaceable  by  othw 
bodies,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  elements  combined  with  the  radical  be 
capable  of  being  expelled  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  other 
elements.  The  radicals,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
separate  state,  because  they  readily  decompose  when  separated  from  other 
bodies;  but  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  unknown  in  the  separate  state,  and 
yet  its  existence  is  assumed."*  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  25,  2.)  Radicals  are 
capable  of  taking  up  more  than  7  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  thus  Kinic  acid 
contains  9  At.,  and  Ulmic  acid,  7  At.  of  oxygen.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm. 
31,  35.) 

The  radicals  are  compounds  in  which  all  the  properties  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies  are  reproduced.  Several  of  them,  as  cyanogen,  play  the  part 
of  chlorine  or  oxygen  [Berselius  (Lehrh,  1,  672)  places  cyanogen  amongst 
inorganic  compounds];  others  such  as  methyl,  benzoyl,  &c.,  resemble  the 
metals.  In  mineral  chemistry,  the  radicals  are  simple;  in  organic 
chemistry,  they  are  compound.  (Liebig  and  Dumas,  J,  pr,  Chem.  1 4, 
298.) 

The  majority  of  chemists  are  in  favour  of  the  radical  theory.  Liebig 
adopts  it  in  his  works,  with  certain  modifications,  but  nevertheless  regards 
the  assumption  of  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  as  admissible, 
thereby  departing  from  the  rigid  electro-chemical  theory  of  radicals. 

The  admission  of  this  theory  is  attended  with  the  following  difficulties: — 
The  doctrine  of  compound  radicals,  if  consistently  followed  out,  as  is 
done  by  Berzelius  (Lehbr.  Aufl.  5.  1,  623 — 660),  places  many  acids  of 
obviously  organic  character  in  the  list  of  inorganic  acids.  Tnus  oxalic 
acid,  dried  per  te,  has  the  composition  C^HO^;  but  this  compound  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  I  HO,  which  is  given  off  when  the  acid  combines  with 
PbO  under  the  influence  of  heat;  there  then  remains  the  compound 
C*PbO*,  or,  according  to  Berzelius,  PbO,C»0*;  ♦.(?.,  a  compound  of  lead- 
oxide  with  an  oxalic  acid  deprived  of  its  basic  water, — a  compound  not 
known  in  the  separate  state,  and  having  merely  a  hypothetical  existence. 
(Acids  supposed  to  exist  in  such  a  state  will  be  called,  in  this  Hand-book, 
hypotAetically  anhydrous  acids.)  Since  now,  according  to  this  view,  the 
true  oxalic  acid  is  CO',  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  not  with  a  compound 
but  with  a  simple  radical,  C,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  class  of 
inorganic  acids.  It  must  therefore  take  its  place  among  the  oxygen- 
compounds  of  carbon,  between  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid, 
CO,  CK)',  CO',  corresponding  to  the  oxides  of  manganese,  for  example, 

*  Respecting  anhjdrous  nitric  add,  vid,  II.,  389;  on  the  other  haqd,  the  number  of 
organic  raidicals  known  to  exist  in  a  teparBte  state  is  continnally  increasing.  [W.] 
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MnO,  Mrv*0*,  MnO*.  Mow  tbere  is  no  known  example  of  a  compound  of 
any  substance  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  forming  a  stronger 
aeid  than  a  compound  of  the  same  substance  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen.  But  oiaMo  acid  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  known  acids,  and 
cftrbonio  acid  one  of  the  weakest ! — For  the  same  reason,  Berzelius  has 
included  among  inorganic  acids,  the  ohloraoetic,  mellitic,  mesoxalic,  croconic 
and  rhodizonic  acids;  which,  when  dried  per  ae,  are  composed  of  C^HCPO^  j 
C*HO;  C»HO»;  0»H0^  CHO^— but  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous 
state  hare  the  formulsB:  C^Cl'O*;  C*0'j  CO;  C«0;  and  6o«.  These 
acids  likewise  contain  less  oxygen  than  carbonic  acid,  and  some  of  them 
less  even  tban  carbonic  oxide;  but  nevertheless  they  are  stronger  ncids 
than  carbonic  acid.  Lastly,  chloracetic  acid  bears  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*.  Acetic  acid  is  converted  bv  chlorine  into 
chloracetic  acid,  and  the  latter  is  reconverted  into  acetic  acid  by  the 
aetion  of  potassium  and  water.  The  two  acids  resemble  one  another 
most  closely,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  salts.  Chloracetic  acid 
forms  with  silver-oxide  a  soluble  salt,  without  any  precipitation  of 
chloride  of  silver;  whereas  chlorine,  in  all  the  inorganic  compounds  in 
which  it  forms  the  electro-negative  element,  yields  with  silver-solutions  a 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Ldwig  {Chemie  der  org.  Verhindungen,  Aufl.  2.  B.  1 ,  1 8)  endeavours 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming  the  existence  of  singular  radicals 
in  certain  compounds,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  binary,  ternary,  and 
quaternary  radicals.  In  these  singular  radicals,  two  or  more  atoms  of 
carbon  are  united  into  a  compound  atom.  Hypothetically  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid,  CH)^  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  compound  radical,  Oxatt/l, 
(P,  consisting  of  two  simple  atoms  of  carbon,  with  3  At.  oxygen.  Hence 
oxalic  acid,  CO*,  bears  to  carbonic  acid,  CO',  not  the  relation  which 
fayposnlphuric  acid,  S'O^  bears  to  sulphuric  acid,  SO',  but  that  which 
sniphuric  acid,  SO',  bears  to  sulphurous  acid,  SC;  for  the  two  atoms  of 
caroon,  which  in  the  oxalic  acid  are  combined  with  the  oxygen,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  indivisible  and  quasi-simple  atom,  whereas  in  hyposul- 
phuric  acid,  the  two  atoms  of  sulphur  must  be  supposed  to  be  separate. 
For  this  assumption  there  is  no  foundation  whatever;  for  oxalic  acid  is 
resolved  into  CO  and  CO'  as  easily  as  h3rposu1phuric  acid  into  SO'  and 
80*;  the  inseparability  of  the  carbon-atoms  is  by  no  means  apparent. 
We  might,  indeed,  with  equal  reason,  regard  S'O",  Fe'O',  &c.,  as  organic 
compounds.  The  part  of  this  view  which  is  probably  correct,  but  which 
is  not  further  noticed  by  Lbwig,  consists  in  this, — that  in  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  other  acids  just  mentioned,  carbon  forms  the  radical,  and  enters  with 
more  than  one  atom.  But  instead  of  assuming  that  these  several  atoms 
of  carbon  unite  (by  cohesion)  into  a  compound  atom,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  suppose  that  the  carbon-atoms  have,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity,  so  dis- 
posea  themselves  among  the  other  atoms  of  the  organic  compound,  that 
the  heterogeneous  atoms  touch  one  another  in  as  many  points  as  possible. 
But  this  view  is  not  consistent  with  the  radical-theory. 

In  the  binary  theory,  there  are  two  kinds  of  radicals  to  be  distin- 
gnished. 

1.  A  few,  such  as  cyanogen,  CN,  suluho-cyanogen,  C'NS',  mellon, 
CN^  See.,  must  be  regarded  as  componnci  salt-radicals,  which  in  their 
various  relations,  resemble  chlorine,  and  like  that  body,  form  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  metals,  &c.  They  are  classed  among  organic  compounds, 
noty  indeed,  by  Beriselius,  but  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  binary 
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12  CONSTITUTION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

theory;  and  inaBmiich  tuB  most  of  them  hare  been  obtained  in  the  separate 
state,  their  existence  is  ondeoiable. 

2.  The  other  radicals,  amounting  to  some  hondreds,  may  be  regarded 
as  compound  metals  analogous  to  ammoninm,  and,  like  that  substance, 
form  oxides  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  acids  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity, chlorides  with  chlorine,  &c.  Of  these  radicals,  the  only  one  which 
is  known  in  the  separate  state,  is  Cacodyl,  C^H*Asj  all  the  rest  hare  a 
merely  hypothetical  existence,  and  there  is  no  known  method  of  separating 
them  from  their  compounds;*  in  all  the  reactions  to  which  these  com- 
pounds are  subjected,  we  obtain  other  products,  but  not  the  desired  radicals. 
This  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  &cility  with  which  these  radicals 
decompose  when  in  the  separate  state;  but  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
find  this  easy  decomposibility  in  compounds  of  so  simple  a  character  as 
CH,  CH',  C*H,  C*H',  C*H»,  &c.  Indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  many 
other  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro;;en,  which  exist  in  the  separate 
state,  and  are  by  no  means  prone  to  decomposition,  such,  for  instance,  as 
C*H*,  C*H*,  C«H«,  C"H»,  am\  C*»H»,  C»H",  C»H»  &c.  But  not  one 
of  these  compounds,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state,  is  a  radical;  for  they  all  contain  even  numbers  of  atoms,  and, 
according  to  the  radical-theory,  must  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  1  At.  H 
with  a  radical,  such  as  (PH\  OH»,  C"H»,  C»H%  C"H',  C»H»*,  C«H«;,  &c. 
The  supposed  radicals  contain  uneven  numbers  of  atoms;  and  this  is  the 
reason,  not  that  they  are  so  easily  decomposed  and  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  separate  state,  but  that  the  greater  number  of  them  have  really  no 
existence.  The  development  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds 
from  such  radicals  is  therefore  a  pure  fiction,  whereby  the  simple  nume- 
rical relations  presented  by  nature,  are  unnecessarily  complicated. 

If  ether,  C*H*0,  be  regarded  as  oxide  of  ethyl =C*H*  +  0,  and  hydro- 
chloric ether,  C*H*C1,  as  chloride  of  ethyl  =  C*H*-|-C1,  then  the  camphor- 
like compound  which  oil  of  turpentine,  C*^H",  forms  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  radical  C^H"  with 
chlorine  =  C»H"a  (or  C«H>»a4-H»,  Gm.).  Similarly  with  oil  of 
lemons,  &c. — producing,  in  fact,  very  complicated  numerical  relations. 

These  chlorine-compounds  should  be  analogous  to  the  metallic 
chlorides;  but  the  true  metallic  chlorides,  as  well  as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium =  NH*,C1,  immediately  throw  down  chloride  of  silver  from  a 
solution  of  that  metal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  compounds  which, 
in  the  binary  theory,  arc  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  organic 
radicals,  do  not  precipitate  silver-solutions,  so  long  as  they  remain  undo- 
composed;  the  chlorine  must  therefore  be  contained  in  them  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

Even  if  organic  compounds  are  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to 
inorganic  compounds,  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  necessity  for  placing 
chlorine  outside  the  radical,  merely  because  it  is  regarded  as  more  electro- 
negative; for,  in  chloric  acid  and  the  other  oxygen-acids  of  chlorine,  it 
actually  plajs  the  part  of  a  radical.  Similarly  with  bromine,  iodine,  and 
sulphur.  The  supposition  of  Berzelius  that  chlorine  always  exists  in 
these  compounds  outside  the  radical,  leads,  in  many  cases,  to  the  assump- 
tion of  very  complicated  formulse.  Moreover,  compounds  which  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  are,  by  the  same  theory,  placed  very  wide  apart. 
Thus  ether,  C*HK),  belongs,  as  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  to  the  ethyl-series; 

*  The  recent  disoorery  of  stibethyl,  stibmetbyl,  &c.,  by  Lowig  8t  Schweitser,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  alcohol-radicala  by  Frankland  8t  Kolbe,  afford  a  nifficient  answer 
to  this  ftstement,  and  to  the  objections  founded  tliercoo.  [W.] 
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and  by  the  saocesaive  action  of  chlorine,  it  may  be  conyerted  into 
C*H*C10,  C*H*C1*0,  and  OC1»0.  The  second  of  these  compounds  is 
regarded  by  Berzelius  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  of  hypothetically  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  with  1  At.  of  perchloride  of  acetyl:  3(C*H»CP0)=C*HW+ 
2(C^H'CP).  On  the  composition  of  the  second  and  third  compounds, 
Berzelins  has  given  no  opinion;  the  last=  C*C\H},  should,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  binary  theory,  be  classed  among  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

With  respect  to  the  organic  acids,  the  number  of  which  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  the  binary  theory  is  compelled  to  assume  two  particular 
kinds  of  hypothetical  compounds.  For  since,  according  to  this  theory, 
an  acid,  when  perfectly  dried  per  $e,  still  retains  a  number  of  atoms  of 
intimately  combined  water  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  base  which 
it  takes  up  to  form  a  normal  salt  (so  that  a  monobasic  acid  contains  1  At. 
basic  water,  a  bibasio  acid  2  At.,  &c.),  it  follows  that,  besides  the  acid  in 
its  actually  driest  state,  there  must  likewise  exist  a  hypothetically 
anhydrous  acid,  and  this  again  consists  of  a  hypothetical  radical  united 
with  oxygen.  Thus,  according  to  the  binary  theory,  acetic  acid,  when 
dehydrated  as  f^r  as  possible,  =  C*H*0*=HO,C*H»0'j  and  this  hypo- 
thetically anhydrous  acid,  C^H^O^  which  cannot  by  any  known  process, 
be  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  is  itself  composed  of  acetyl,  C^H',  which 
likewise  we  are  unable  to  prepare  in  the  free  state>  and  3  atoms  of 
oxygen.* 

Similar  obseryations  apply  to  the  greater  number  of  organic  acids. 
It  is  indeed  alleged  that  some  at  least  of  these  acids,  viz.  the  maleic, 
fumaric,  lactic,  tartaric,  succinic,  phthalic,  and  camphoric  acids,  may 
actually  be  obtained  in  the  state  to  which  the  term  hypothetically  anhy- 
df'ous  IS  above  applied.  But  it  may  be  shown  that  these  compounds, 
though  they  certainly  have  the  composition  of  the  hypothetically  anhy- 
drous acid 9,  are  in  reality  not  acids  at  all,  and  can  only  be  brought  back 
to  the  state  of  acids  by  the  long  continued  action  of  water. 

Thus,  lactic  acid  dried  at  100^=C^HH)* ;  when  combined  with  oxide 
of  lead  and  dried,  it  yields  a  salt,  whose  composition,  according  to  the 
binary  theoiy,  is  expressed  by  PbO,C*H*0';  hence,  C'R^O*  is  hypo- 
thetiodly  anhydrous  lactic  acid.  If  now  lactic  acid  be  heated  alone  in  a 
retort  to  130^,  as  long  as  water  continues  to  go  off,  there  remains  a  pale 
yellow,  solid,  easily  fusible  residue,  which  is  the  hypothetically  anhy- 
drous acid=C*H*0*.  This  substance,  however,  has  an  extremely  bitter 
taste  (that  of  lactic  acid  is  purely  and  strongly  sour) ;  it  is  quite  inso- 
luble in  water  (lactic  acid  is  very  soluble),  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  long  contact  or  by  boiling  with  water,  and  likewise  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis,  this  substance  is  dissolved  and  reconverteid 
into  ordinary  lactic  acid.  Similar  differences,  so  far  as  the  matter  has 
yet  been  examined,  are  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  the  above-mentioned 
acids  in  this  peculiar  state,  produced  by  strongly  heating  the  fixed  acids 
alone,  or  the  volatile  acids  with  phosphoric  acid ;  hence  Laurent  no 
lon^r  regards  them  as  acids,  but  distinguishes  them  by  the  name  of 
AvAydrides,  When  the  lactic  anhydride,  C*H*0*,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  heated  to  250^,  it  gives  off  a  further  quantity  of  water,  and  is 
converted  into  Lactide,  C'H*0*,  a  neutral,  nisible  compound,  which 
Tolatilizes  without  decomposition,  is  at  first  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  partly  crjrstaltizes  out  unaltered  on  cooling,  but  when  sub* 

*  Aohydront  acetic  acid  and  likewise  anhydrous  benzoic  and  cnminic  acids  have 
latelj  been  obtained  by  Gerhardt  (CAem.  Soc.  Qu.  /.  5,  \27,  1226).  [W.] 
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jected  to  the  action  of  water  for  a  longer  timei  la  reoonverted  into  oMi* 
narj  lactic  acid.  Hence,  according  to  the  binary  theory,  if  consistently 
carried  oat,  it  would  follow  that  lactic  acid  formed  at  100^  is  a  compound 
of  1  At.  lactide,  with  2H0,  its  formula  being  C«HH)*+2  Aq.  But  this 
conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  hci,  that  lactate  of  sinc=ZpO,CH*0*, 
gives  off  no  more  water,  even  at  250°.  Since  then,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  the  radical  theory,  lactide  does  not  pre-exist  in  lactic  acid, 
but  is  produced  when  2H  and  20  contained  in  it,  unite  in  the  form  of 
water  and  escape,  it  may  in  the  same  manner  be  maintained,  that  the 
hypothetically  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  C*H*0',  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
acid  CH*0^  but  is  produced  when  IH  and  10  unite  and  form  water. 
In  both  cases,  in  short,  the  water  is  not  an  educt  but  a  product ;  and 
when  these  bodies,  by  contact  with  water,  are  gradually  reconverted  into 
the  acid,  C*H*0*,  they  do  not  take  up  the  water  as  a  whoUi  but  the 
elements  of  water.* 

B.    NuCIiBUS-THEORY. 

Oay-Lussao  found  that  wax,  when  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  takeo 
up  a  number  of  measures  of  that  gas  equal  to  the  number  of  measures  of 
hydrogen  which  are  taken  from  it  by  another  portion  of  the  chlorine. 
Dumas  afterwards  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  and  other  investigations,  he  first  developed, 
in  1884,  his  theory  of  JSubstituiion,  which,  idTter  undergoing  numerous 
alterations  in  the  further  progress  of  his  researches,  led  him,  in  1 840,  to 
the  Theory  of  Typet,  On  this  theory  he  says,  in  1840  {Ann,  Chim, 
Fhya.  73,  73) :  Compounds  are  to  be  regarded  as  planetary  systems  in 
which  the  atoms  are  held  together  by  affinity.  If  an  atom  of  one  sub- 
stance is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  another,  the  system  remains  the  same. 
In  such  a  cnange,  a  simple  atom  may  be  replaced  by  a  compound  atom, 
without  any  alteration  of  the  general  constitution.  If  the  substitution 
takes  place  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  the  configuration  of  the  atoms 
remains  unaltered,  the  new  compound  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the 
old.  Thus,  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*,  and  chloracetic  acid,  C*HCPO\  belong 
to  the  same  tvpe,  <bc.  In  ]  835,  and  the  following  years,  Laurent,  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations,  first  of  napthaline,  then  of  defiant  ffas 
(in  conjunction  with  Regnault),  and  of  numerous  other  compounds,  dis- 
covered a  variety  of  products,  in  which  the  hydrogen  was  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  He  thereby  con- 
firmed and  developed  the  theory  of  substitution,  and,  in  1837,  first  put 
forth,  in  a  dissertation,  his  theory  of  nuclei,  which  he  afterwards  more 
completely  developed,  in  the  following  form :  Imagine  a  right  sixteen- 
sided  prism,  and  in  each  angle  1  At.  0,  making  in  all  32  At.  C;  in  the 
middle,  between  each  two  angles,  1  At.  H,  making  together  32  At  H. ; 
and  lastly,  on  each  base  of  the  prism,  I  At.  HO,  forming  pyramids. 
Thus  the  compound  =  C"H'',2H0.      In  the  same  manner  as  crystals 

*  The  above  obserrationB  respecting  the  difference  of  properties  between  the  so-called 
anhydrous  organic  acids  and  the  hydrated  aeids,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  so-called 
anhydrous  inorganic  acids.  The  compound  SO",  for  example,  is  not  an  acid  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  converted  into  an  add  by  the  action  of  water;  and  the 
formula  HOtC^HK)*  for  hydrated  acetic  add  is  ndther  more  nor  less  objectionable  than 
the  formula  HOfSO*  for  oil  of  vitrioL  In  both  cases,  it  is  best  to  regard  the  anhydrous 
compound,  not  as  an  add,  but  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  an  add.  {Vid, 
Organic  Acidi.)  [W.] 
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h%  oleft  mechanloally,  and  the  primary  nucletui  separated  from 
the'  aeoondarj  envelopey  so  likewise  may  a  chemical  separation  be  made. 
After  the  removal  of  the  two  pyramids  HO,  there  remains  the  primitive 
form  [the  Oerm  or  I^udeus].  CI  or  0  acting  on  this  primitive  form 
withdraws  the  H;  the  prism  would  then  fall  to  pieces,  if  the  atoms 
of  H  were  not  replaced  by  atoms  of  CI  or  0.  The  HCl  or  HO  may 
either  pass  off,  or  form  pyramids  on  the  prism,  which,  however,  may 
be  removed  by  chemical  division,  e,  g,,  by  the  action  of  potash,  &c. 
Further  than  this>  Laurent  has,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  sroesi  made  no 
attempt  to  assign  definite  figures  to  particular  compounds.  Gerhardt, 
who  for  the  most  part  adopts  the  views  of  Laurent,  has,  nevertheless, 
considerably  extended  them. 

a.  Dumai  Theory  of  SvhaUutum  and  of  Types, 

SvhitUution. — 1.  One  constituent  of  an  organic  compound  may  be 
partially  withdrawn,  without  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  place,  the 
compound  being  thereby  transformed  into  another  belonging  to  a  different 
type.  (Indigo-white,  C**H*NO*,  gives  up  1  At.  hydrogen  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  indigo-blue.) 

2.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  abstracted  element  is  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  acting  substance :  a  mbstitution  is  effected. 
Not  only  may  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  substitution,  but  likewise  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  all  other  elements,  even  carbon.  («/.  pr.  Chem,  20,  281.) 
[The  asfertion  that  carbon  may  be  removed  hj  tubstitution  must  be  emphatically 
ooDtradicted.]  In  a  similar  manner  also,  the  atoms  of  an  element  may  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  a  compound. 

3.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  atoms  of  one  substance  are  replaced  by 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  another.  Thus  C^H*  is  con- 
verted by  excess  of  chlorine,  aided  by  sunshine,  into  CK!Jl*=C*Cl*-hCP. 

[For  further  obserratioiis  on  aubstitution,  vid,  DeeompoHHon  qf  Organic  CompoundSt 
pp.  71—76.] 

Types, — Compounds  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in  the  same 
relative  position,  and  possessing  the  same  fundamental  properties,  belong 
to  the  same  Chemical  Type,  Hence,  in  such  substitutions  as  those  described 
in  (2),  a  compound  is  transformed  into  another  of  the  same  chemiod 
type.  For  an  organic  compound  may  be  compared  to  a  building;  if  the 
spaces  left  by  withdrawing  the  atoms  of  one  substance  are  filled  up  by 
those  of  another,  the  building  retains  its  form ;  in  the  contrary  case,  it 
loses  its  form  or  falls  to  pieces.  To  the  same  chemical  type  belong  Acetic 
acid,  C*H*0*,  and  Chloracetic  acid,  C*HCPO*;  further:  Aldehyde,  C*H*0*, 
and  Chloral,  C*HC1'0'  [and  Chloraldehyde,  C*CPO»J;  further:  Chloro- 
form, C»HC1»;  Bromoform,  C»HBr»j  Iodoform,  C^HP;  and  Marsh-gas, 
CH*;  further:  defiant  gas,  C^H^  and  the  products  obtained  therefrom 
by  chlorine,  viz.  C*H»C1;  C*H*C1' ;  C*HC1»,  and  C*C1*. 

Compounds  belonging  to  the  same  type  exhibit  their  agreement  in 
fundamental  properties,  principally  by  yielding  analogous  products  of 
decomposition.  Acetic  acid,  C^HK)S  heated  with  excess  of  fixed  alkali, 
is  resolved  into  2C0'  and  marsh-gas  C'H^;  chloracetic  acid,  when  merely 
boiled  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  likewise  yields  200^  and  chloro- 
form^ C*HC1*,  which  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  marsh-gas, — whence 
also,  marsh-gas,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
ig  converted,  first  into  chloroform,  and  then  into  C*CK 

If  two  oompounds,  one  of  which  can  be  formed  from  the  other  ^ 
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sabatitution,  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  similarly  united,  but  are 
possessed  of  strikingly  different  chemical  properties  (one,  for  example, 
being  acid,  while  the  other  is  neutral  or  basic),  they  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  chemical  type,  but  may  neverthelesd 
be  included  in  the  same  mechanical  or  molecular  type;  they  therefore  still 
constitute  a  natural  fiEimily. — Thus:  Wood-spirit,  C*H*0*,  and  formic 
acid,  C»H»0*;  alcohol,  C*H«0*,  and  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*;  ether,  C*H»0, 
and  aldehyde,  C*H*0',  Ac. 

[Dumas*  types  form  the  members  of  which  each  particular  series  in 
Laurent's  nucleus-theory  is  composed.] 

IT  Connection  between  the  Ead{cal4Jieory  and  Hie  Theory  of  Types  and 

tSttbstitution, 

The  doctrine  of  types  and  substitution  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  opposed  to  the  radical-theory,  and  was  at  first  encountered  with  strong 
opposition  by  the  chief  supporters  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  most  chemists 
who  have  adopted  the  radical-theory  have  used  it  strictly  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  Berzelius  (vide  p.  9),  rejecting,  or  at 
least  ignoring,  the  doctrine  of  chemical  t3rpes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jjaurent  &  Gerhardt,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete 
development  of  the  theory  of  types  and  substitution,  have  always  been 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  radical-theory.  Recent  investiga- 
tions, however,  have  shown  that  the  idea  of  t3rpes  is  quite  as  consistent 
with  the  theory  of  radicals  as  with  the  nucleus- theory;  and  Gerhardt 
himself,  in  his  recent  paper  "  On  the  Constitution  of  Organic  Acids," 
(Chem,  Soc,  Qu,  J.  5, 127,)  has  adopted,  without  reservation,  the  formulie 
of  the  radical-theory. 

The  connection  between  the  radical  and  type  theories  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  substitution  of  the  alcohol-radicals,  methyl,  ethyl, 
4&C.,  for  hydrogen,  in  the  compound  ammonias  discovered  by  Wurtz  and 
Hofmann,  and  in  the  compound  ethers  discovered  by  Williamson. 

1.  In  1848,  Wurtz  discovered  that  when  the  cyanates  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl  are  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash,  volatile  alkaline  pro- 
ducts are  formed,  strongly  resembling  ammonia  in  odour  and  other  phy- 
sical characters,  but  differing  from  it  by  containing  the  elements  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  in  place  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen :  these  bodies 
are  respectively 


Methylamine  «=  ^     H     }  N  =  C^H^N 

1  cm^  J 

Ethylamine    =<     H     I N  =  C*HjN 
[  C<H5  J 

Amylamine    =i     H     I N  =  CWH^N 


More  recently  Hofmann  has  shown  that,  by  the  action  of  the  bromides 
and  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  on  ammonia  and  aniline  (which  may 
be  regarded  as  phenylamine  =  (H,H,C"H*)N,  one,  two,  three,  and  even 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicals,  the  first 
three  substitutions  yielding  volatile  bases  analogous  to  ammonia,  and  the 
.  fourth  producing  compound  metals  analogous  to  ammonium.  These  last- 
^  "Mentioned  compounds,  like  ammonium  itself,  have  not  actuaUy  been 
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like  the  fixed  alkalis.  These  several  compounds,  of  which  ammonia 
H»N,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  ammonium  H*NO,  HO,  are  the  types,  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  general  fonnul®,  in  which  the  letters 
T,  Xf  Y,  z,  denote  the  radicals  ethyl,  methyl^  &o. 


AmidogeB-feuo. 

Imidogen-batM. 

Nitrile-baset. 

(H,H,X)N 

(H,X,Y)N 
Bases  analogous  to  Oxide  of  AminoiuaiD. 

(v,x,y,z;no,ho 

(X,Y,Z)N 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  :*  Methylethylamine=(H,Me,Et)N; 
Diethylamine  (H,Et')N;  Methylophenylamine=(Me,Et,Ph)N;  Diethylo- 
fhenylamine=(Et»,Ph)N;  Triethylamine=Et»N;  Tetrethylium  =  Et*N; 
Methvlethylaraylophenylium  =  (Me,Et,Am,Ph)N. 

The  view  thus  given  of  the  constitution  of  these  bases  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  known  analogies  of  chemical  compounds.  The 
alcohol-radicals  are  now  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Frankland  and 
Kolbe,  to  be  really  existing  substances ;  and  we  further  know  that  they 
are  analogous  in  many  respects  to  hydrogen  {vid.  Alcohol-radicah),  In 
accordance  with  this  analogy,  we  find  them  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen 
in  ammonia,  and  producing  compounds  which  bear  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  that  body  in  volatility,  alkaline  reaction,  &c.  The  composition 
of  these  bases  may,  of  course,  be  represented  in  various  other  ways  (vid, 
Alkaloidi);  but  the  view  just  ^ven  affords  at  least  a  satisfactory  account 
of  their  formation  and  properties,  and  may  serve  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
radicals  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  chemical  types. 

2.  A  further  illustration  of  the  connection  between  types  and  radicals 
may  be  found  in  the  recent  investigations  of  Williamson  and  Q^rhardt. 
— ^Adopting  Oerhardt*s  equivalents  (page  27),  we  may  consider  water, 
HH),  as  the  type  of  all  the  most  important  chemical  compounds,  alcohols, 
ethers,  salts,  acids,  &c.  The  substitution  of  one  atom  of  a  metal  for 
1  at  hydrogen  in  this  type,  gives  the  hydrated  oxide  of  that  metal,  and 
the  replacement  of  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  metal  forms  the  anhy- 
drous oxide ;   e,  y.,  hydrate  of  potash  =  tt  0 ;  anhydrous  potash  =  j^  0, 

Similarly,  an  alcohol  is  water  in  which  I  At.  H  is  replaced  by  a  compound 
radicml,  such  as  methyl,  ethyl,  &c, ;  and  an  ether  is  water  with  both  atoms 

of  hydrogen  thus  replaced :  thus,  common  alcohol  =      H  ^  ^  common 

ether  =  r^ufi'     The  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  also  be  replaced  by 

different  compound  radicals,  the  products  being  the  compound  ethers 
discovered  by  Williamson,  viz. 

^'O  =  C>H«0;  gJUnO  =.  C«H"0;  ^^u  =  CW«0. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  these  last-mentioned  compounds  justifies  the 
view  here  taken  of  the  constitution  of  alcohols  and  ethers.  When 
alcohol — which  may  be  regarded  as  an  acid  (ethylic  acid),  containing 
1  At.  of  basic  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal — is  acted  upon  by  potas- 

•  CW  =  Me;  C<H» «  Et;  C'«H"  =■  Am;  C'«H»  -  Ph. 
VOL.  vir.  o 
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siom^  1  At.  H  escapes,  and  1  At.  K  takes  its  place,  yielding  potassiom* 

alcohol  or  etkjlate  of  potassium     ^  0.     Now  when  this  componnd  is 

treated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  CH'I,  the  potassium  of  the  one  compound 

and  the  methyl  of  the  other  change  places,  and  we  get  KI  and  rnmO, 

The  other  compound  ethers  are  formed  in  a  similar  ipanner. 

A  like  view  may  be  given  of  the  constitution  of  organic  acids ;  thus 

the  substitution  of  1  At.  benzoyl,  CH'O  for  H  in  the  formula  uO,  gives 
hydrated  benzoic  acid       ^}0=CH'0',  and  the  substitution  of  2  At 

benzoyl  gives  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  or  benioio  anhydride,  rnuBQfO  = 

QU||ioQ8^  the  compound  which  Gerhardt  has  latelv  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  benzoate  of  soda  {via.  Organic  add*).  [For 
further  developments  of  these  views,  vid,  Chem.  Soc,  Qu,  J,  5,  350.] — To 
accommodate  this  theory  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  the  present 
work,  we  must  consider  the  several  compounds  as  formed  upon  the  type 

of  2  At.  water,  H*0»;  e.  g.,  alcohol  =  ^  ^  0»,  ether  ^^.  0*,  Ac.ir 

5.  Laurenfs  N^ucUus-theory, 

The  atoms  of  organic  compounds  are  either  Nuclei  {Kerne,  NoyauJ^^ 
or  compounds  of  these  nuclei  with  various  substances  attached  to  them 
externally.  [Lanrent  freqoenU^  designatet  the  nuclei  bjr  the  term  Radieah;  bnt  this 
appellation  has  a  tendency  to  confound  them  with  the  radicals  of  the  abo?e.mentioned 
radieal'theory,  from  which,  in  reality,  they  differ  Tery  materially.  The  former  contain 
eren,  the  latter  uneven  numbers  of  atoms.] 

The  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  the  nucleus  is  always  even;  so 
likewise  is  that  of  the  other  atoms,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
collection  of  atoms  composing  the  nucleus.  [Such  is  the  law  according  to  the 
atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Hand-book;  but  as  Laurent  makes  the  atomic  weights 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only  half  as  great,  Uie  number  of  atoms  of  each  of  these  elements 
in  the  nucleus  must,  according  to  his  theory,  be  divisible  by  4.] 

The  number  of  carbon -atoms  in  the  nucleus  bears  a  simple  relation  to 
that  of  the  other  atom&;  e.g.,  2:2;  4:4;  8:8;  32:32;  6:4;  12:6;  12:8; 
14:6;  18:8,  &c.     Less  simple  relations  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

If  the  nuclei  contain  nothing  but  hydrogen  in  addition  to  the  carbon, 
they  are  called  Primary  Nudei  {Stammkeme,  JN^oyaux  ftmdameniaux, 
Radicaux  fondantentaux). — But  if  one,  or  several,  or  all  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  of  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by  atoms  of  other  elements,  or  of  certain 
compounds,  organic  or  inorganic,  which  take  the  same  place  in  the  nucleus 
that  the  hydrogen-atoms  originally  occupied,  the  compound  atoms  thus 
formed  are  called  Derivative  or  Secondary  Nudei  {aigeleiiete  Kerne, 
Noyaux  derivSi,  Radicaux  derives).  Hence,  in  the  theory  of  nudei,  lese 
importance  is  attached  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  than  in  the  radical- 
theory,  and  more  to  their  configuration. 

The  elements  which  usually  replace  the  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus  are 
I,  Br,  CI,  0,  N,  and  the  metals.  (With  regard  to  nitroe;en,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Laurent  assigns  to  it  two  different  atomic  weights;  Ak, 
in  Laurent's  sy8tem=^  N  of  this  Hand-book=:7;  and  N  in  Laurent's 
system = J  N  of  this  Hand-book -=  y). 

When  the  hydrogen  of  a  nuolens  is  replaced  by  a  compound,  eadi 
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atom  of  hydrogen  i9  replaced  by  one  atom  of  the  compound.  [It  need 
not  excite  astonishment,  that  the  space  originally  occupied  by  I  At. 
hydrogen  may  afford  room,  not  only  for  an  atom  of  chlorine,  the  weight 
of  which  is  36  times  as  great,  but  even  for  the  5  atoms  of  liyponitric 
acid,  NO^,  whose  weight  is  46  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  : 
for  in  no  compound  are  the  atoms  in  immediate  contact.  Affinity, 
indeed,  strives  to  brinff  them  together  as  closely  as  possible;  but  the 
elasticity  of  the  heat-sphere  surrounding  each  of  them  produces  the  con- 
trary effect;  and,  the  two  forces  balancing  one  another,  each  atom 
remains  separated  from  the  next,  by  a  distance  many  times  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  a  single  atom.  Consequently,  a  space  occupied  by  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  with  its  heat-sphere,  may  subsequently  afford  room 
for  several  atoms  of  other  substances;  the  heat-spheres  of  the  latter  must, 
however,  take  up  less  space  than  that  of  the  hydrogen-atom.] 

The  compounds  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus,  are : 
NO*,  which,  for  shortness,  may  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  X;  N*H*= 
Im=Imidogen;  NH'=Ad=Amidogen;  NH'=Am= Ammonia;  A8H*= 
Ar=Arsidogen;  CN=Cy=  Cyanogen,  &c.  [The  assumption  of  imidogen 
=  N^H*,  is  admissible  only  when  (according  to  the  system  of  Berzelius 
and  Laurent)  we  suppose  the  atom  of  hydrogen =0*5,  and  that  of  nitrogen 
=7  (0=8);  according  to  the  atomic  weights  of  this  Hand-book,  on  the 
contrary,  this  supposition  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  fractions 
which  it  introduces.  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty  of  any  compound  containing  only  1  atom  of 
imidogen;  and  in  those  cases  where  Laurent  supposes  2lm(=2  .  N^H*), 
we  may  just  as  well  write  NH.l 

When,  by  the  action  of  various  substances,  one  nucleus  is  converted 
into  another,  without  loss  of  carbon,  the  new  compound  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  a  formula,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
Bomber  of  carbon-atoms  different  from  the  former.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  portion  of  the  carbon  separates  from  the  nucleus,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  for  example,  the  old  nucleus  must  be  replaced  by  another 
eontftining  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  therefore  standing 
lower  in  the  organic  scale, — or  a  compound  of  such  a  nucleus  with  cer- 
tain snbstances  superadded.  When  decomposition  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  hydrogen,  &c.,  withdrawn  from  the  nucleus  is  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c.,  the  nucleus  remains  the 
same,  but  is  transformed  more  or  less  into  a  secondary  nucleus.  When, 
bowerer,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c.,  is  withdrawn  without  substitution,  the 
residue,  if  still  an  organic  compound,  must  belong  to  the  series  of  another 
nooleus.  The  replacement  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  nnoleus  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  does  not  alter  the  properties 
of  a  compound  so  much  as  the  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  0,  NO*,  or  N  IP.  Moreover,  all  nuclei  are  neutral,  even 
when  they  contain  0,  CI,  Br,  NO*,  &c. 

Examples  of  Nuclei:  In  the  Ethene-series,  defiant  gas  =C*H*= 
Ethane,  the  primary  nucleus,  —  Secondary  nuclei  are:  Vhlor-ethcue^ 
C*HK)l;  Brom^ethase^C^WBr;  Ar-ethase^LC^WAs  [this  nucleus  is  sup- 
posed by  Laurent  to  exist  in  cacodyl=C*H*Ar;  this  compound,  assuming 
Ar=AsH%  he  writes  =C*H>Ar,Hl;  CMor-ethisez^C'H^CV;  Chlor-ethiae 
=sC*HCl»;  Chlor-ethoMe^CCW 

The  termination  se  denotes  a  secondary  nucleus,  the  vowel  before  the 
$e  indicating  the  number  of  hydrogen -atoms  which  are  replaced  bjr  another 
mhBtanco.     When  1  At.  H  is  replaced,  the  name  of  the  resulting  com- 
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pound  ends  in  (ue;  ese  indicates  2  At.  of  hydrogen  replaced,  %seS,09ei, 
use  5;  cUase  6,  alese  7,  ali4e  8.  If  tbe  element  which  replaces  the  hydro- 
gen is  not  specially  named,  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  be  oxygen.  When 
any  other  element  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen,  its  name  is  prefixed. 
Thus,  chlorethase  is  ethene  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  ICI;  and  in 
chlorethose,  all  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  oy  4  At.  CI. 

In  the  Naphihene-serUsy  Napthaline=-^apA<^^e=C*H»,  is  the  pri- 
ma)y  nucleus;  the  following  are  some  of  the  S3  secondary  nuclei  derived 
from  it:  I^aphthase=C^}VO;  CTdonaphthasezzzC^WCl;  Ninaphtha»e=^ 
=C«>H^X;  Anianaphtha8e=C^H''kdL)  Bronaphthese^C^WBr'',  CJUoror 
wai»Mw=C^H«OCl;  Chlonaphthise^C^WCX^',  Aminaphthue=^C^K*M^; 
£rom2}hfho8e=C^R*Bt^',  ChlorinapJUhose = C^HK^l^* ;  ChUyrShronaph- 
/Ao^=C^H*Br*Ol»;  ChloribronaplUhose^C^n^BiQV' -,  Cklorininaphthose 
—  C^  ri*XCP  ;  Chloribronaphihuse  =  C*>H»Br»Cl» ;  ChUmaphthalase  = 
C^H'Cl'';  ChloroxhiaphtJialese^a^nCWi  Chl<maphikaliBe=C^\\ 

All  these  secondary  nuclei  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  primary 
nucleus.  They  have  all  the  same  type, — that  is  to  say,  they  all  contain 
the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  with  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
other  atoms  similarly  annexed  to  them  and  forming  similar  geometrical 
figures. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  atoms  of  different  elements  are  frequently 
attached  externally  to  the  nucleus,  several  new  types  are  produced, 
belonging  to  tlie  same  series,  but  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
tbe  number  and  nature  of  the  externally  annexed  atoms.  The  number 
of  the  atoms  thus  externally  attached  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  2,  4, 
or  6,  rarely  more. 

Hydrogen  is  rarely  attached  to  the  nucleus,  and  only  to  the  amount 
of  2  atoms;  thus,  Marsh-gas,  C*H*,  may  be  regarded  as  C*H*  (Methylene)  -h 
H^  By  supposing  1  At.  H  to  be  combined  with  a  primary  nncleus,  we 
may  explain  the  formation  of  many  of  the  radicals  in  the  binary  theory 
{e.g.,  Methyl =C*H*-|-H),  which  may  be  regarded  as  organic  metab  or 
fundamental  Metalloids  (Prometallides  fondament<mx),  but  are  nearly  all 
merely  hypothetical.  {Vid.  Note,  p.  12.) 

With  regard  to  the  combinations  of  nuclei  with  Chlorine,  Bromine, 
Oxygen,  An.,  two  suppositions  may  be  made.  Formerly,  Laurent  main- 
tained that  chlorine  or  oxygen  cannot  unite  with  a  primary  nucleus  as 
such;  but  that  this  nucleus  must  be  converted  into  a  secondary  nucleus 
by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  or  oxygen  for  part  of  its  hydrogen,  before 
it  can  take  up  CI,  0,  HCl,  or  HO,  externally  to  itself. 

When,  for  example,  defiant  gas=ethylene=C*H*,  combines  with  2C1, 
it  forms  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas=C^H^Cl';  this  oil  may  be  regarded  either 
as  C*H'C1,HC1,  according  to  Laurent's  earlier  view,  or  according  to  that 
which  he  now  adopts,  as  C^H^,C1^  Similarly,  the  compound  of  naphtha- 
line with  2C1  may  be  expressed  either  by  C»H'C1,HC1,  or  by  C~H»,C1«. 
The  former  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  compounds,  when 
heated  or  subjected  to  tne  action  of  potash,  give  off,  not  CI'  but  HCl,  and 
are  converted  into  the  secondary  nuclei,  C^H^Cl  and  C^^ITCl. — In  that 
case,  however,  the  naphthaline- compound  whose  empirical  formulae  is 
C»H«CPBr*  must  be  regarded  is  C»H*Ci''Br*,2HBr  (not  as  C«»H«CP,Br*). 
But  this  compound,  when  heated  to  150°  gives  off,  not  2HBr  but  4Br; 
hence,  according  to  the  older  view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  211  external  to  the  nucleus,  entered  into  it  again  and  set  free  2 Br 
therefrom.  (Comp.  Laurent,  Bev,  scieniif.  14,  74.)     [Perhaps  this  singular 
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I  may  be  explained  by  the  affinity  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  tbe 
nadeos  for  hydrogen.] 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  oxygen,  Laarent  maintained  {Ann,  Chim. 
Phys,  63,  2 1 8)  that  no  primary  nucleus  can  combine  with  oxygen  and 
form  an  acid,  unless  part  of  its  hydrogen  has  been  previously  replaced  by 
another  element,  inasmuch  as  it  lias  not  yet  been  found  possible,  either  to 
add  oxygen  to  a  primary  nucleus  without  at  the  same  time  removing 
hydrogen,  or  to  withdraw  oxygen  from  an  organic  acid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  primary  nucleus. 

More  recently,  however  {Compt.  rend.  16,  S56),  Laurent  controverts 
this  view,  because  the  reactions  of  the  chlorine  and  bromine-compounds 
of  napthaline  {vid.  sup.)  render  it  probable  that  these  compounds  should 
be  regarded  as  C«H»,CP  and  C«>H«,Br«,  and  not  as  C^H^C1,HC1,  or 
C*H^Br,HBr.  Bitter  almond  oil,  which,  according  to  tbe  older  theory, 
=C**H*0,HO,  and  according  to  the  more  recent  theory  =  C"H«,0*,  is 
converted,  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  takes  away 
all  the  oxygen  from  2  atoms  of  the  oi],  into  Stilbene=C^H",  a  trans- 
fonnation  not  so  easily  explained,  if,  according  to  the  older  theory,  we 
suppose  bitter  almond  oil  to  contain  the  secondary  nucleus,  C'^H'O. 

TThe  older  theory  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the  primary 
nacleua,  by  the  partial  substitution  of  its  hydrogen  by  another  element, 
10  bronght  out,  as  It  were,  from  its  former  state  of  indifference  and 
rendered  more  or  less  polar;  the  same  theory,  moreover,  explains  more 
clearly  how  it  is  that,  in  acids,  a  certain  portion  of  the  hydrogen  (that, 
namely,  which  is  external  to  the  nucleus)  may  be  replaced  by  metals, 
while  the  remaining  portion  (forming  part  of  the  nucleus)  is  incapable  of 
this  kind  of  substitution,  but  may  nevertheless  be  replaced  by  chlorine, 
Ac  The  later  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  of  yielding 
mach  simpler  formulfe.] 

Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  or  Sulphur^  may  combine  with  the  nucleus 
to  tbe  number  of  2 — 6  atoms.  Either  of  these  elements  may  be  removed 
by  potash,  without  the  substitution  of  another  substance ; — in  such  a 
case,  either  the  whole  of  tbe  chlorine  or  bromine  passes  over  to  the 
potajsh,  externally  to  the  nucleus,  the  latter  being  left  in  its  original 
state,  or  half  the  external  atoms,  together  with  an  equal  number  of 
hydrogen-atoms,  are  taken  up  by  the  potash,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
chlorine  or  bromine-atoms  pass  over  to  the  nucleus  to  replace  the  hydro- 
gen-atoms. But  the  chlorine  or  bromine  belonging  to  the  nucleus  is  not 
easily  removed  by  potash ;  and  when  it  is  thus  withdrawn,  and  not 
replaced  by  any  other  substance,  the  nucleus  is  either  transformed  into 
aaoUier,  or  completely  decomposed. 

The  following  compounds,  belongiuff  to  the  ethene-series,  afford 
examples  of  these  transformations  :  Oil  of  defiant  gSL6=:  Chloride  of 
lf<4«i«=C*H*,CP;  similarly  C*H*,Br»;  C*HSP;  Chloride  of  Chloreihase 
=C*HH:n,Cl«;  Chloride  of  Chlorethiie^CKCi^C? ;  Sesquichloride  of 
CThon^Ckloride  of  Chloretho8e=:^ C^CVCl\  Ac. 

A  nocleus,  either  primary  or  secondary,  may  take  up,  externally,  2, 
4,  or  6  atoms  of  Oxygen, 

By  taking  up  2  atoms  of  oxygen  it  is  generally  converted  into  a 
netUral  oxide,  rarely  into  a  slightly  acid  compound.  The  product  is  a 
fundamental  or  derived  Protogenide  {Protoginide  fondamental  ou  derive), 
according  as  the  nacleus  which  takes  np  the  20  is  primary  or  secondary. 
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Examples  of  nentral  oxides  :  Aldebyde,  C*H*,0*;  Bitter  almond  oil, 
C"H«,0';  Oxide  of  Chloroxenaphthalise,  C»CTO»,0».— The  following  arc 
weak  acids:  Phenic  acid,  C**H«,0';  Bromophenassic  acid,  C"H»Br,0*; 
Chloropbenaseic  acid,  C"HC1*,0';  Picric  or  Nitrophenissic  acid,C*'H*X*,0*; 
Salicylous  acid,  C"H«0«.0«. 

The  addition  of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  nnclens  produces  a  Mono- 
basic  acid  (Sd  monohasique).  [Since  the  only  difference  between  an  acid  and  its 
salts  is  that  the  former  contains  an  atom  of  hydrogen  where  the  latter  contain  an 
atom  of  metal,  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  itself  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  salt.]-* 
By  this  change,  1  At.  H  must  be  rendered  capable  of  interchanging  with 
1  At.  metal. 

The  following  are  monobasic  acids ;  Formic  acid,  C'H',0*  (its  metallic 
salts,  C'HM,0*);  Acetic  acid,  C*H*,0*  (metallic  salts,  C*H»M.O*);  Butyric 
a^id,CW,0*  (metallic  salts,  C«H'M,0*);  Benxoic  acid,  C>*H«0*  (metallic 
salts,  C»*H»M,0*)j  Salicylic  acid,  C"H«0«,0*  (metallic  salts,  C>*H»MO*,OM. 
In  benzoic  acid,  the  primary  nucleus  is  C^H'= Benzene ;  in  salicylic  acid, 
it  is  C"H»=Salene. 

The  addition  of  6  At.  oxygen  to  a  nucleus  produces  a  Bihasic  acid 
(Sel  bibadqtie). — lu  this  case,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  must  be  brought  into 
such  a  state  as  to  be  replaceable  by  2  atoms  of  a  metal. — The  following  are 
examples  of  bibasic  acids  with  their  metallic  salts :  Oxalic  acid,  C^H%j',0* 
(C*M*0«0^  the  primary  nucleus  is  Ethene=C*H*);  Phthalic  acid, 
C»H»0»0«  (C"H*AI»0»,0«;  the  primary  nucleus  is  Phthalene=C^*H»). 

Those  acids  which  are  more  than  bibasic,  are  regarded  by  Lanrent 
(some  of  them,  at  least)  as  intimate  compounds  of  several  simple  aoido. 

Two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen  may  likewise  be 
attached  to  the  nucleus,  not  exactly  in  the  form  of  2  At.  HO,  but  in  some 
other  form.  In  this  manner  are  produced  the  Alcohols,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term. — With  regard  to  the  alcohol  of  the  ethene- series,  yii. 
common  alcohol,  C*H*0*,  Laurent's  view  accords  very  nearly  with  the 
radical-theory :  Ethene,  C*H*,  is  converted  by  addition  of  hydrogen  into 
the  metalloid.  Ethyl =C*H*,H;  this,  by  addition  of  0  becomes  Oxide  of 
Ethyl j  and  by  further  addition  of  1  At.  oxide  of  hydrogen.  Alcohol = 
C*H*H,0-fHO,  is  produced.  Similarly  with  wood-spirit,  Ac.  But  the 
alcohols  may,  after  all,  have  a  totally  different  constitution,  and  may  not 
contain  either  a  metalloidal  radical,  or  1  At.  water  ready  formed.  We 
may  suppose,  indeed,  that  several  atoms  of  H  and  0  are  annexed  externally 
to  the  nucleus,  without  being  actually  united  in  the  form  of  water. 

When  oxygen  or  chlorine  accumulates  outside  the  nucleus  in  too 
great  quantity,  the  nucleus  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  two  other  nuclei, 
containing  only  half  as  many  carbon-atoms,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a 
lower  series.  In  this  manner,  Chloral =C^HCP,0^  which  belongs  to  the 
ethene-series,  is  resolved,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis,  assisted  by 
2H0,  into  formic  acid=sCH',0*,  and  chloroform = CHOP, — ^both  of  which 
belong  to  the  methylene-series. 

Most  nuclei,  both  primary  and  secondary,  which  occur  in  other  types, 
as  in  acids,  &c.,  are  likewise  known  in  the  separate  state;  but  the  exis- 
tence of  many  primary  nuclei  is  merely  hypothetical ly  assumed  from 
that  of  their  derived  nuclei ;  many  nuclei  also,  both  primary  and  secon- 
dary, are  merely  supposed  to  exist,  because  the  composition  of  a  certain 
series  of  compounds  is  best  understood  by  regarding  them  as  composed  of 
an  unknown  nucleus  combined  with  other  substances.     Thus,  the  exist- 
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ence  d  Methylene  or  Palene,  C*H',  is  not  yet  satisfiEictorily  demonstrated; 
bat  it  is  assumed^  because  many  compounds^  viz.,  Marsh-gas =(PHMi'; 
Fonnic  acid  =  C*H«,0* ;  Methylic  ether  =  C*H»,HO ;  Wood-spirit  = 
CH',H'0',  &0.9  are  most  conveniently  derived  from  that  substance  as  a 
nucleas. 

Compoands  belonging  to  the  same  type  of  the  same  series  have  a 
certain  physical  and  chemical  similarity  (and  are  likewise  isomorphous), 
eren  if  the  nucleus  of  the  one  contains  nothing  hut  hydrogen  besides  the 
carbon,  while  that  of  the  other  contains  more  or  less  chlorine. — The  four 
compounds  of  the  phenene-series,  C^H«,0»;  C»H*Cl*,0«j  (PH*C1»,0'; 
and  O^HCl^O',  for  example,  all  fuse  very  readily,  volatilize  without 
decomposition,  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  with  faoility  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  But  compounds  of  the  same  series,  which  belong  to 
different  types,  exhibit  marked  difierences  in  their  properties,  even  when 
they  differ  but  slightly  in  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  which  they  are  made 
tip:  €.g.,  Indigo-hlue=C"H»NO*,  and  Indigo.white=C"H»NO>,H. 

Laurent's  Clauijieation. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  arranged  in  iene$.  The  basis  of  each  of 
these  series  is  a  primary  nucleus,  together  with  its  secondary  nuclei.  Thus, 
the  following  compounds  belong  to  the  series  of  Ethene  or  Ethylene,  C^H^; 
Aldehyde,  (>H*,0';  Alcohol,  C4i*,H»0»;  Acetic  acid,  OHSO*;  Choracetic 
acid,  C*HC1«,0*,  &c. 

Each  series  contains  compounds  belonging  to  different  types,  and 
these  types  reappear  in  other  series.  Thus  the  nucleus-type  includes  all 
nndei,  primary  and  secondary ;  the  alcohol-type,  all  nuclei  to  which  H^O' 
haa  been  added;  the  monobasic  acid  type,  all  nuclei  which  have  taken  up 
40  in  addition,  &c. 

A  primary  nucleus  may  be  altered  by  abstraction  of  2H ;  the  remainder 
is  the  Uharaderittic,  which,  in  the  case  of  methylene,  CH*,  is  merely  C, 
while  in  other  nuclei  it  is  C'-l-  the  remainder  of  the  hydrogen.  The  2H 
are  the  Constant;  so  that  every  primary  nucleus=Car.  -f  Const. = Car,  H^ 
Hence  the  compoands  of  any  series  may  be  arranged  and  designated  as 
follows : — 

A.  NueUi. 

a.  Ethenideszsi Primary  Nuclei^^Ct^r,  IV, 

The  conjugated  acids,  which  these  primary  nuclei  form  with  sulphuric 
acid,  ke,,  are  called  by  Laurent,  Sets  non  mStaleptiques,  because  in  the 
nucleus,  no  substitution  (m^aleptie)  of  hydrogen  by  another  substance 
has  taken  place. 

b.  Ammonides.     IH  of  the  constant  is  replaced  by  amidogen,  NH'. 

a.  Amm.  aetifs=CBT,  HAd.  The  characteristic  remains  unaltered. 
With  acids,  they  form  compounds  called  gels  tnStalepiiques. 

fi,  Amm,  paM|^4i=Car,-*xlI  +  xC),HAd.  Part  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  characteristic  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  some  other  salt-radical. 

c.  Analcides.  The  hydrogen  of  the  constant,  and  partly  also  in  the 
characteristic,  is  replaced  by  a  salt-radical,  by  hyponitric  acid  or  by 
oxygen. 

a.  ifaZy(^fasCar— xH-hxCl,Cl^ — All  the  hydrogen  of  the  constant, 
and  part  of  that  in  the  characteristic  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine.     These  nuclei  are  not  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

/3.  NUrida^CM^  HX.     Take  fire  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  are 
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decomposed  by  potaab,  and  conToried  into  Ammonides  hj  bydroeolpliario 
acid. 

rf.  Camphides=C9kT,0'.  Little  known.  Common  campbor,  C*H",0', 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbem. 

B.  ProtogSnides,  Compounds  of  nuclei  witb  2  At.  bydrogen  or  oxygen, 
or  witb  2,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  a  salt-radical. 

a.  H2/dride8  =  CjiT,W  +  n\  Marsb-gas,  C'H*=C*H»  +  HS  is  tbe 
bydride  of  palene  or  methylene,  CH*. 

b.  Hyperhcdydet—  Car,  H*  +  Cl«  (or  CI*  or  Ci«) ;  or  likewise  Car-  H»  + 
CI*,C12  _|.  cp  (^Qj  Q[i  Qj  cjej  Bromine  or  iodine  may  likewise  enter  in 
place  of  cblorine.  Tbis  addition  of  2  or  4C1  makes  but  little  alteration 
in  tbe  characters  of  these  compounds.  Alkalis  remove  from  them  tbe 
chlorine  which  is  external  to  tbe  nucleus,  and  leave  the  latter  in  the  free 
state.  To  tbis  class  belong,  for  example:  C',H*+C1*;  C,C1»+C1»;  C*H',H" 
-I-C1';  CH:P,CP+C1';  C'H«,H«  +  C1»;  C'*»H»,H»+C1»;  C»HSH»-|-Cl*; 
C"H«,CP  +  C1>;  C"H«,C1»+C1«;  C«H",0'+Br»;  C~H«,CP-|-Cl»;  C«H*Cl», 
CP+Cl^  The  substances  before  tbe  comma  form  tbe  characteristic; 
those  after  tbe  comma,  the  constant;  those  after  tbe  +  sign  are  the 
substances  external  to  the  nucleus. 

C.  Anhydrides,  [As  Laurent  gives  the  name  Anhydridea  to  compoands  which 
are  also  destitute  of  water,  he  ought  to  have  designated  his  Hydridet^  i. «.,  compounds 
of  the  nuclei  with  hydrogen,  hy  some  other  term.]— Compounds  of  secondary 
nuclei  with  CI',  CI*,  CP,  or  0',  which,  when  subjected  to  tbe  action  of 
aqueous  alkalis,  take  up  the  elements  of  2  or  4H0,  and  are  thereby 
converted  into  acids  or  ammoniacal  salts. 

a.  Halofonne8=C&T,  HCl+Cl*,Cl*  or  Cl«  (or  Br  or  S  instead  of  CI). 
Aqueous  alkalis  convert  these  compounds  into  monobasic  acids.  Chloro- 
form, C»,HC1+C1»  with  4H0  forms  3HCl-|-CH»0*  (formic  acid).  To 
the  same  division  belongs:  C*H',HC1  +  C1*.  [According  to  this,  the 
byperhalydes  are  identical  with  the  haloform  anhydrides,  so  far  as  their 
constitution  is  concerned,  and  di£fer  only  in  their  behaviour  with  aqueons 
alkalis.] 

/3.  Anhydrhalydes^Ciur,  Cl»H-0».    To  tbis  division  belong  C*>H*0',C1* 
+  0',  and  chloraldehyde,  C*CP,Ci»-|-0».     Tbe  latter  is  converted  by  tbe 
action  of  aqueous  potash  into  hydrochloric  and  chloraoetic  acids. 
(C*C1»,C12  +  o^  +  2HO  =  HCl  +  (C^CP,Ha  +  0«). 

7.  iimt(£tft=Car,  HAd  +  0^  These  compounds,  when  decomposed  by 
aqneous  alkalis,  yield  1  At.  ammonia  and  1  At.  monobasic  acid: 
Benzamide=C"H^HAd  +  0^  yields,  with  2H0;  NH»+C'*H*,H«-hO*.  In 
a  similar  manner,  salicylamide  yields  salicylic  acid : 

C"H*0-,HAd  +  02  +  2HO  =NH3  +  C'<H«,0^  +  O'. 

K  Anhydracidea^zCw,  0*-f  0*.  Form  bibasic  acids  by  taking  up 
2HO.  When  succinic  acid,  C*HK)'-fO*,  is  distilled  witb  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  2H0,  is  taken  away,  and  the  anhydracid,  CH^O^O'-H 
O'  is  obtained;  and  this,  by  contact  witb  2H0  is  restored  to  tbe  state  of 
succinic  acid.  Chloranil  is  resolved,  by  contact  witb  aqueons  potash^ 
into  hydrochloric  and  chloranilic  acids : — 

(Cl«ClS02  +  Qi)  +  4  HO  =  2HC1  +  (C  ^WCl^^O^  +  O). 

6.  5iamt(ic#=Car,  Ad*+0'.  In  contact  witb  aqueons  alkalis,  they 
take  up  4H0,  and  arc  converted  into  2  At.  auimonia  and  1  At.  bibasic  acid. 
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C«fl^A£+O«  +  4H0  =  2NH»H-C8H«,0»  +  Q« 

Succinamide.  Sacciuic  acidi 

00«,Ad«  +  0«  +  4HO  =  2NH»  +  C^H2,0«  +  O 

Ozamide.  Oxalic  acid. 

f.  ^niii«iM=Car,  Im'+O*.  These  compounds  when  treated  with 
aqaeoofl  alkalis,  yield  1  At.  ammonia  and  1  At.  of  a  biba«ic  acid, 
Succinimide  (the  l^isnccinamide  of  other  chemi8ts)=(C'H*0',Im'  +  0') 
+  4HO=NH»-fC8H«,0»-fO«  (succinic  acid).— [If,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Hand-book,  imidogen  =  N*H^  be  regarded  aj9  inadmissible, 
the  above  formula  of  succinimide  must  be  converted  into  C®H*N,0*-|-0', 
or  into  C'H'AdO',0*;  and  similarly  with  the  other  biimides. 

d.  Aldehydes.  Compounds  of  the  primary  or  secondary  nucleus  with 
20.  By  taking  up  20,  they  are  converted  into  acids.  [They  evidently 
belong  to  the  protogenides,  under  which  division,  also,  many  compouuiis 
of  a  secondary  nucleus  with  20  (or  2S)  may  be  ranged,  e,  y.,  the  Anhy- 
dracids.  Amides,  Biamides,  and  Biimides]. 

These  aldehydes  may  be  subdivided  into  neutral  aldehydes  (Ethene- 
aldehyde=C*H*,H«-f  0» ;  Bitter  almond  oil=Benzene-aldehyde=C"H*,H' 
-f  O^;  Sulphide  of  Benzene,  C>*H*,H«-|-S');— acw/  aldehydes  (Phenicacid 
=C"H*,H'=0');  and  derived  aldehydes,  i,e,,  containing  a  derived  or 
secondary  nucleus,  and  generally  having  an  acid  constitution  (Chloral 
=C*HCl,Cl»+0»;  Chlorophenissic  acid=C"H'Cl,CP+0*i  Picric  acid= 
C»H»X,X»+0'). 

C.  SeU  monohasiques^C&T,  H*-f  0*.  Monobasic  acids,  in^which  IH 
of  the  constant  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  yielding  the  formula: 
Car,  HM  +  0*. 

a.  Sels  monobasiques  f<mdameniattx=Ca,T,  IP -{•  OK  Acetic  acid= 
C*H*,H«+0*;  a  metallic  acetate =C*H»,  HM-f-O*. 

b.  Sels  monobasiques  derivSs^Cva,  HCl  +  O*.  Instead  of  HCl,  the 
compound  may  contain  HX.  Chloracetio  acid=C*Cl*,ClH-|-0*;  the 
metallic  salt=C*CP,ClM  -h  0*. 

c  Sels  monobasiques  amid6s=:Cva,  AdH  +  0^  Several  of  these  com- 
pounds are  resolved,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  acids  or  alkalis,  into 
ammonia  and  a  bibasio  salt  [bibasio  acid];  Oxamio  acid=CK)^AdH  +  0^; 
the  metallic  salt,  C*0',AdM -f- 0*. 

D.  Sels  bibasiques.—s,.  Fondamentaux,  Compounds  of  a  nucleus 
(containing  0  together  with  the  H)  with  60;  they  contain  2  At. 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Oxalic  acid=CH}',H'-|- 
d*;  its  metallic  6alt8=C*0»,M«H-0^;  Succinic  acid =C»H*0»,H«-|-0«;  its 
metallic  salt8=C«H*0',M»+0«. 

b.  Derives,  The  nucleus  combined  with  60  contains  CI  or  NO*. — 
Nitronaphthalic   acid=C"H3X0«,H^+0«;  its  silver-salt=C^•H»XO^Ag« 

c  Viniqws,  One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  constant  is  replaced  by 
the  organic  metal,  Ethyl=C*H*=E;  and  only  the  other  can  be  replaced 
by  a  metal  properly  so  called;  Oxalovinic  acid  =  C*0',EH  +  0*;  its 
metaUic  salts= C*0',EM  +  0\ 

E.  PromitaUides,  Compounds  of  the  nucleus  with  1  At.  H.  Most  of 
them  are  unknown  in  the  separate  state,  but  their  existence  may  be 
hypothetically  assumed.  They  coincide  with  the  hypothetical  radicals  of 
the  radical-theory. 
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a.  Fcndatneniaux.   Containing  the  primary  nucleus;  e,  g,y  OH*+H! 

b.  i>^rtvi^#,  €.^.,  Oacodvle=C*H»Ar+H.  (ArrnAsH*.) 

c.  Amidds,    Contain  Ad. 

F.  8ynd49nUde$,  Formed  by  the  union  of  two  types,  either  from  the 
same  BmeB^Homodeimides,  or  from  different  BeneB=zBitdrod^mides. 
They  may  be  divided  into  Anhydrides,  Aldehydes,  Salts,  &e.  Thus 
Ben«)inx=C^H"0*,  formed,  as  it  were,  by  the  union  of  2  atoms  of  bitter 
almond  oil,  C^*RH)\  is  a  homodesmi<^;  and  Mandelic  acid,  C'^H'O^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  bitter  almond  oil,  C^^H*0\  with 
formic  acid,  CH'O^  is  a  heterodesmide. 

I  have  considered  it  my  duty  thus  to  explain  the  more  important 
doctrines  of  Laurent's  theory,  more  especially  as  this  theory  has  not  yet 
received,  at  least  in  Germany,  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Whoever 
will  submit  it  to  the  test  of  examination,  even  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
it  in  all  its  details,  will  nevertheless  admit  that  the  nucleus-theory  is  the 
one  which  affords  the  most  simple  and  cemprehensive  view  of  the  many 
thousands  of  known  organic  compounds,  and  unites  them  in  the  most 
natural  families  or  series.  With  my  own  ideas  this  theory  is  in  peculiarly 
close  accordance,  inasmuch  as  the  view  which  it  gives  respecting  the 
metallic  salts  of  organic  acids,  is  identical  with  that  which  I  had  proposed 
as  the  most  probable,  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work  published  in  1829 
(Vol.  2);  this  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations:  Page  19. 
"  Accordinff  to  the  first  Tiew  [that  an  organic  compound  when  dried  per  «e  contains  no 
more  Water],  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  water  which  is  disengaged  in  the  combination 
of  oxide  of  lead,  or  any  other  salifiable  metallic  oxide,  with  the  organic  substance,  it 
not  an  educt,  bnt  a  product  formed  hj  the  union  of  all  the  oxygen  in  the  metallic 
oxide  with  all  or  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  organic  substance ;  and  the  residue  thus 
obtained  is  not  a  compound  or  letul-oxide  with  a  perfectly  dehydrated  organic  Bub> 
stance,  but  a  body  distinguished  from  the  organic  substance  perfectly  dried  per  ee. 
by  the  substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  lead  or  another  metal  for  one  equiTident  of 
hydrogen.  Hence,  according  to  the  first  view,  to  which  the  preference  is  given  in  the 
eonrse  of  this  work,  an  organic  substance  dried  as  far  as  possible  per  se  must  be 
regarded  as /;t^«c%  ankydmut;  and  the  hypothetical  organic  compound  of  a  still  greater 
degree  of  dryness,  which,  according  to  the  second  view,  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  but  can  never  be  oblained  in  the  separate  state,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  the  appellation  of  a  hypothetically  anhydrous  organic  compound. 
The  former  view  corresponds  to  the  chloristic,  the  latter  to  the  antidiloristio  theory,  as 
may  be  seen  by  substituting  hydrochloric  acid  gas  for  the  organic  compotmd.  According 
to  the  first  view,  the  water  produced  in  the  act  of  combination  with  metallic  oxides  is 
a  product,  and  the  metal  combines  with  the  chlorine  in  the  one  case,  and  with  the 
organic  compound  freed  ^m  one  atom  of  water  in  the  other.  According  to  the  latter 
view  [which  supposes  that  water,  previously  in  a  state  of  intimate  combination,  is 
expelled  by  the  metallic  oxide],  the  water  is  an  educt,  and  the  metallic  oxide  combines 
with  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  muriatic  acid  or  with  the  hypothetically  anhydrous 
organic  compound.' ' 

Further,  pp.  28-29.  "  Many  neutral  oxalates  of  metallic  oxides,  when  heated  above 
100®,  are  resolved  into  water  and  a  compound  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon  with  4  oxygen 
and  1  metal,  which  may  be  called  a  mctallo-oxalio  add  (e.g.,  plumbo-oxalic  acul), 
inasmuch  as  in  this  compound  the  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equivalent 
of  the  metal ;  or  we  may  regard  it,  wiUi  Dulong,  as  a  compound  of  2  eq.  of  carbonic 
add  with  1  eq.  of  the  metal,''  &c. 

Further,  p.  316.  (With  regard  to  the  ethers  formed  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen-acids.)  "(1.)  They  are  other  ternary  compounds,  vis.,  ether  in  whidi  1  eq. 
of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  another  dectro-negative  subetanoe  (iodine,  broBiine,  or 
chlorine),"  &c. — ^The  prefiBrence  is  given  to  this  view. 

Finally,  pp.  324-325.  (With  r^;ard  to  the  ethers  formed  fix>m  alcohol  by  oxygen- 
adds.)    '*They  may  dtlier  be  regwded  as  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the 
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dements  of  the  ether  with  those  of  the  aeM  into  a  whole,  In  which  the  add  if  no  longer 
present,  and  conseqaeotly  no  longer  exhibits  its  ordinary  reactions/'  &c. 

Dulong,  Mem.  de  la  Classe  des  Sc*  maih,  et  phyn.  de  VInstUut.  1 81 3, 
1814  and  1815,  p.  czoiz)  was  the  first  to  show  that  anhydrous  oxalio 
acid  and  the  hypothetical  I  j  anhydrous  oxalate  of  lead  might  be  regarded 
as  eomponnds  of  2  At.  carbonic  acid  with  1  At.  hydrogen  or  lead,  &c. 
Comp.  also  Murray  {Ann.  Phil.  11,  281);  Thomson  {Ann.  PhxL  18,  146). 


c.  OerhardCs  Equivalents. 

At  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of  affinity  in  this  Hand-book  was 
written,  Gerhardt's  late  attempt  at  determining  the  atomic  weights  of 
bodies  had  not  appeared.  Now,  as  the  knowledge  of  these  determinations 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  forraul»  of  organic  compounds 
Hereafter  to  be  gi^en,  and  as  tney  have  likewise  some  influence  on  the 
mode  in  which  many  transformations  of  organic  compounds  are  to  be 
understood,  the  present  appears  to  be  the  most  proper  place  for  intro- 
ducing them.  Several  other  of  Gerhardt*8  yiews  relating  to  the  nucleus- 
theory,  will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  substitution,  conjugated  acids, 
amidogen-compounds,  &c. 

According  to  Gerhardt,  the  atomic  weights  and  equivalents  of  the 
•lements  and  their  compounds,  had  not  been  correctly  determined,  for 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  volume-relations  of  the  elements  and  their 
eomponnds  in  the  gaseous  state. 

We  must  suppose,  with  Berzelius,  that  equal  volumes  of  the  simple 
gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  therefore,  since  2  vol.  hydrogen 
combine  with  1  vol.  oxy^n  to  form  water,  that  1  At.  water  contains 
2  At.  hydrogen  and  1  At.  oxygen;  and  accordingly  if  1  At.  oxygen 
weighs  100  (8),  1  At.  hydrogen  must  weigh  6*28  (05).  [Conip.  I.  45.] 
For  similar  reasons,  the  equivalents  of  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
and  nitrogen,  must,  as  in  the  system  of  Berzelius,  be  taken  at  half  the 
values  assigned  to  them  in  this  work.  Moreover,  according  to  Gerhardt, 
this  halvin£^  of  the  equivalents  must  also  be  extended  to  most  of  the 
metals.  For  mercuric  oxide  contains  8  pts.  oxygen  to  100  pts.  mer- 
cury, and  the  vapour-density  of  mercury  is  to  that  of  oxygen  nearly  as 
6*9  : 1  •! ;  hence,  for  the  formation  of  mercuric  oxide,  2  vol.  vapour  of 
mercury  and  1  vol.  oxygen  gas  are  required;  for  2  .  6*9  : 1-1  =  100  :  8 
(nearly).  According  to  this,  the  equivalent  of  mercury  (that  of  oxygen 
being  8)  is  equal  to  50,  and  the  formula  of  mercuric  oxide  is  Hg^O  (that 
of  mercurous  oxide =Hg*0).  Now,  since  the  chemical  relations  of  mer- 
curic oxide  are  analogous  to  those  of  cupric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  zinc- 
oxide,  manganous  oxide,  magnesia,  lime,  potash,  &c.,  it  follows  that  these 
latter  are  not  composed  of  CuO,  FeO,  ZnO,  MnO,  MgO,  CaO,  KO,  &c., 
but  of  Cu'O,  Fe'O,  Zn'O,  Mn*0,  Mg»0,  Ca'O,  K'O,  Ac,  their  formulas  are 
thus  brought  into  accordance  with  that  of  water,  H'O,  and  the  equivalents 
of  these  metals,  compared  with  that  of  oxygen,  are  reduced  one  half. 

We  may,  however,  proceed  in  two  ways,  viz.  (a),  leave  the  equiva- 
lents of  0,  C,  S,  Se,  as  tney  are  given  in  thii^  Hand-book,  and  halve  those 
of  H,  I,  Br,  CI,  F,  N,  and  the  metals  ;  or  (b),  leave  the  latter  equivalents 
as  they  are  given  in  the  present  work,  and  double  those  of  0,  C,  S,  and 
Se :  in  either  case  we  obtain  Gerhardt*s  equivalents.  In  the  following 
table,  which  includes  the  elements  of  most  frequent  occnrrence  in  organic 
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H 

P 

I 

Br 

a 

N 

K 

As 

0-5 

15-7 

63 

39-2 

17-7 

7 

19-6 

37-5 

1 

31-4 

126 

78-4 

35-4 

14 

392 

75 

1 

31-4 

126 

78-4 

35-4 

14 

39-2 

75 

eompoimds,  the  atomic  nomben,  as  given  in  this  Hand-book,  are  phioed 
for  comparison,  beneath  those  of  Gerhardt. 

O  C  S  Se 

Aooordiiig  to  (a)    8  6  16  40 

Aecordiog  to  (b)  16  12  32  80 

Haad.book 8  6  16  80 

To  rednce  6erhardt*s  formulsB  to  those  of  the  Hand-book,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  eqaivaleots  of  the  series  (6)  with  those  of  the  Hand- 
book. The  figures  which  in  Gerhardt's  formulffi,  express  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  the  elements  following  it  in  the  series,  must  be 
left  unaltered,  and  those  which  relate  to  0,  C,  S,  and  Se  must  be 
doubled:  thus  CN  Gfrhardt  =  [(?^  ffan(Uook];  C*H*0»=[C*H*0*]; 
C*H»NO  =  [CrWNO*];   C»HC1»0=[C*HCP0«];  C«H«S=[C*H«S«J,  &c. 

1  equivalent  of  water,  according  to  Gerhardt,  =  HK)= [2 HOj,  and 
therefore  not=9  but=18;  similarly,  1  eq.  carbonic  oxide = CO  =  [2C0] 
and  therefore  not= 14  but=28;  1  eq.  carbonic  acid = CO' =[200*],  there- 
fore not=  22  but  =44;  1  eq.  oU  of  vitriol=SH*0*=[2rHO,SO»)J  there- 
fore not  =49  but=r98;  1  eq.  monohydrated  nitric  acia=NHO*=[HO, 
NOT,  therefore =63  (as  in  the  Hand-book),  and  1  eq.  hydrate  of  potash 
=  KHO=[KO,HO]  therefore =56-2  (as  in  the  Hand-book.) 

That  18  water,  28  carbonic  oxide,  44  carbonic  acid,  80  sulphuric 
acid,  Sic,  are  the  true  equivalents,  follows,  according  to  Gerhardt,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  quantity  of  water,  carbonic  oxide,  or  car- 
bonic acid,  given  off  in  the  decompositions  of  organic  compounds  is  never 
merely  1  At.  but  always  2  At.  (Band-hook)  =^1  At.  {Gerhardt),  or  a 
simple  multiple  thereof ;  moreover,  that  when  organic  compounds  com- 
bine with  water,  sulphur,  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances thus  taken  up  is  never  merely  1  At.  (ffana-book)  to  1  At.  of  the 
organic  compound,  but  always  2  At.  (Hand-^.)=l  At.  (Gerhardt),  or  a 
simple  multiple  thereof  Thus,  oxalic  acid,  together  with  ammonia, 
forms  oxamide,  with  separation  of  2  At.  (Hand-b^  water* 

aao*  +  NH»  =  C»H«NO«  +  2H0. 

Peppermint-camphor =C**H^O',  when  heated  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  converted  into  Menthene=C^H"  and  2H0,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  common  camphor=C**H*K)*  is  converted,  by  taking  up  2H0, 
into  Campholic  acid=C^H'*0*;  similarly,  Lactide=C*H*0*,  by  addition 
of  2H0,  is  converted  into  Lactic  acid=C*H*0',  &c.  [Bat  the  compound, 
C'H'O",  which  has  likewise  a  separate  existence,  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid  by  taking  up  merely  I  At.  water  (Hand-b.).]  Further,  Benzoic 
acid=C"H*0*,  when  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  converted  into 
Ben2ol=C"H*,  while  2C0' remains  in  combination  with  the  lime;  and 
a  large  number  of  similar  decompositions  might  be  adduced,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  separated  amounts,  not  merely  to  I  At.  but  to 

2  At.  (Hand-b.),  Finally,  all  conjugated  acids,  consisting  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  an  organic  compound,  contain  for  every  1  At.  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance at  least  2  At.  ancf  sometimes  even  4  At.  SO'  (Hand-bJ);  but  it  is 
rarely  that  the  combination  takes  place  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  as  in 
sulphate  of  methyl =C«H'0,SO». 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Gerhardt,  in  the  determination  of  his  so- 
called  equivalents,  has  carried  out  the  volume-theory  in  the  most  con- 
secutive manner  possible.   This  attempt,  however,  is  open  to  the  followin 
objections. 
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1.  If  tbe'equivalents  of  snlpbur  and  phosphorus  are  really  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  oxjgen,  the  densities  of  the  vapoars  of  those  elements  onght 
ako  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  oxygen  gas.  The  latter  is,  in  round 
nDmbers=l*l  (that  of  air=l'0);  now,  according  to  Dumas,  the  vapour- 
density  of  phosphorus  is  4*4,  and  that  of  8ulphur= 6*65,  whereas, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  the  vapour-density  of  both  these  elements  should 
be  only  2*2.  Cahours,  however,  has  found  that  certain  organic  acids,  at 
temperatures  just  above  their  boiling  points,  have  an  anomalously  high 
specific  gravity,  which,  at  higher  temperatures,  is  reduced  to  the  normal 
amount  {e.g.,  acetic  acid  at  125°  has  a  vapour-density  of  3*20,  which  at 
338®  is  reduced  to  2 '08),  and,  moreover,  that  the  vapour-density  of 
sulphur,  at  a  temperature  40""  higher  than  that  at  which  Dumas  took  it, 
is  only  6*47;  hence  Gerhardt  suggests  {N,  J.  Fharm,  8,  288,  II.)  that, 
at  a  suflSciently  high  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphur- vapour 
would  be  reduced  from  6*47  to  2*2,  and  that  of  phosphorus-vapour  from 
4*42  to  2*2,  and  thus  the  anomaly  be  removed.  This,  however,  is  highly 
improbable,  first,  because  the  difierence  is  too  great,  and,  secondly, 
bemuse  the  behaviour  of  a  few  organic  compounds,  which  present  so 
many  peculiarities,  cannot  give  much  information  with  regard  to  that  of 
a  simple  substance.* 

3.  Gerhardt*6  atomic  weights  can  scarcely  be  called  Equivalent;  at 
all  events,  this  term,  if  applied  to  them,  must  be  understood  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  WoUaston  used  it.  Thus,  according 
to  the  atomic  weights  assigned  by  WoUaston  (and  in  this  Hand-book)  to 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  these  two  substances  are  really  equivalents;  in 
CuO,  1  At.  Cu  maybe  replaced  by  1  At.  CI,  the  result  being  a  compound 
of  the  same  order;  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  CuCl  thus  formed,  behaves 
like  a  cupric  salt.  But,  according  to  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights,  1  At. 
Cn  requires,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  order  of  combination,  1  At.  CI  and 
only  A  At.  0,  or  2  At.  Cn  require  2  At.  CI  and  only  1  At.  0 ;  hence 
CI  and  O  are  no  longer  equivalent  one  to  the  other. 

3.  Gerhardt's  system  introduces  unnecessary  complexity  into  the 
formulsd  of  chemical  compounds:  thus,  FeH)'  is  converted  into  FeH)'. 
FeK)*  into  Fe«0*;  Cr»0»  into  Cr*0»;  CrO>  into  Cr=0';  CrO»Cl  into 
CrHWl*;  the  last  compound  (which,  according  the  atomic  weights  adopted 
in  this  work,  may  be  regarded  as  chromic  acid,  in  which  1  At.  oxygen 
18  replaced  by  1  At.  chlorine,  or  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  chromic  acid 
with  1  At.  terchloride  of  chromium),  is  evidently  in  strict  analogy  with 
chromic  acid;  moreover,  according  to  our  usual  formulsB,  CrO'  and 
CrCCl  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms;  but,  according  to  Gerhardt's 
formulsd  (CrHP  and  CrH)K)l'),  the  number  of  atoms  is  5  in  the  former 
and  6  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  analogy  is  destroyed.  Similar  irregu- 
larities likewise  occur  in  organic  compounds;  thus,  Gerhardt  himself 
observes  that  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  ordinary  formulse, 
C*HH)*  and  C*HH)*,  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms ;  whereas,  according 
to  his  own  formulas,  C*H*0  and  C*H*0',  they  contain  different  numbers, 
viz.,  alcohol  9  and  acetic  acid  only  8  atoms ;  hence  they  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  type.  And  even  if  this  be  admitted,  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  compounds  is  still  too  great  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  they 
contain  different  numbers  of  atoms. 

4.  The  facif  that  iu  most  decompositions  of  organic  compounds.  In 

*  AocordiDg  to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Bineau,  the  vapour- density  of  lulphur 
at  a  temperature  about  1000^  above  its  boiling  point,  is  only  one^third  of  that  which  it 
bas  a  Httla  above  the  boiling  point.  (Graham's  Chemistry,  2nd  Ed.  I.  397.)  [W.] 
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which  water  or  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  the  quantity  of  these  compounds 
thus  eliminated  is  not  1,  8,  5,  or  7  At.  (Hana-b,)  but  always  2,  i,  or  6 
At.,  does  not  really  prove  that  2  At.  of  water  or  carbonic  acid  should  be 
reduced  to  1  At.,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  these 
compounds  should  be  doubled,  but  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  law  already  developed,  according  to  which  the  greater 
number  of  organic  compounds  contain  even  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  ana  oxygen.  If  now  an  organic  compound,  when  decom- 
posed, yields  carbonic  acid  and  a  new  organic  compound,  also  con- 
taining an  even  jiumber  of  atoms,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  an  even 
number  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  &o.,  must  likewise  be  produced. 
Lastly,  as  we  are  obliged  to  double  the  atomic  weights  of  many  com- 
pounds, in  order  to  make  their  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  &c.,  even, 
so  likewise  is  this  duplication  required,  to  give  greater  generality  to  the 
assertion  that  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds  is  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  carbonic  -acid,  &a 


d,  Suggegtums  rupeeting  the  ReUUive  Position  qf  the  Slementary  Atoms 
in  a  Compound  Organic  Atom^  assuming  the  truth  qf  the  Nucleus- 
theory;  by  Qtu. 

The  crude  chemical  formula  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  KSO^,  the 
rational  formula  is  KO,SO',  if  the  compound  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of 
potash;  K,SO^  if  it  be  regarded  as  sulphanide  of  potassium;  and 
kS,0^,  if  it  be  regarded  as  oxidized  sulphide  of  potassium.  Now  which- 
ever of  these  three  rational  formuhe  be  adopted,  the  mode  of  writing  the 
formula  gives  no  satisfactory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are 
actually  united.  The  three  substances  in  the  formula  are  arranged 
together  in  a  straight  line,  e.  g,,  KO,  SOOO ;  but  in  nature  they  are 
doubtless  united  into  a  body  of  three  dimensions;  for  their  mutual 
affinity  induces  the  greatest  possible  approximation  of  the  heteroge- 
neous atoms.  Nearly  all  chemists  adopt  Uie  atomic  theory;  they  deter- 
mine the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms,  and  their  relative  distances  one 
irom  the  other,  or  the  relative  space  occupied  by  each  atom  of  the 
combined  substances,  including  the  surronndiuff  calorific  envelope ;  hypo- 
theses are  also  made  respecting  the  form  of  the  atoms,  &a  Why  then 
should  *we  not  likewise  throw  out  suggestions  with  regard  to  their 
relative  positions  ? 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  heterogeneous  atoms  in  a  compound  will 
approach  as  near  to  each  other  as  their  mutual  attraction  or  affinity 
requires,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  calorific  envelope  allows;  and  that 
they  will  take  up  that  particular  position  with  regard  to  each  other, 
which  allows  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  approximation  of  the 
heterogeneous  atoms.  Two  atoms,  such  as  HO,  can  only  be  disposed  in 
a  line.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  2  At.  of  one  subistance  and  1  At. 
of  another,  as  MnO*;  here  Mn  lies  in  the  middle,  and  I  At.  0  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it.  One  atom  of  a  substance  and  3  atoms  of  another,  such  ns 
SO*,  probably  form  a  plane  triangle,  with  the  sulphur-atom  in  the  middle. 
With  1  At.  and  4  At.,  as  in  NO^,  a  tetrahedron  may  perhaps  be  formed, 
having  the  N  in  the  middle  uid  the  40  at  the  four  summits  of  the  figure. 
With  1  At.  to  5  At.,  as  in  PO*,  P  in  the  middle,  10  above,  10  below, 
and  30  disposed  horizontally  round  P. 

When  these  and  similar  compounds  of  the  first  order  unite  together. 
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e.^.,  to  form  aalts^  we  may  imagine  that,  in  many  cases,  the  relative 
position  of  the  atoms  no  longer  remains  the  same^  but  is  so  far  altered 
that  the  tendency  of  the  heterogeneous  atoms  to  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  is  satisfied  to  the  utmost.  Thus,  in  the  combination  of  KO 
with  SO*,  a  compound  atom  is  probably  formed,  in  which  S  is  placed 
upon  K,  or  vice  vers^,  and  the  3  At.  0  horizontally  around  the  points 
of  contact.  Similarly  with  KO,SO%  excepting  that  in  this  case,  the 
4  At.  0  are  placed  m  a  square  round  the  point  of  union  of  KS,  so 
that  a  double  four-sided  pyramid  is  formed.*  The  tendency  of  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible,  causes  them 
to  assume  the  most  simple  arrangement  that  their  number  will  admit. 
That  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash  assume  in  spite  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  double  four-sided  pyramid,  a  form  befon^ng  to  the  right 
prismatic,  instead  of  the  square  prismatic  system,  anses  perhaps  from 
sulphur  haying  a  much  larger  atomic  number  than  potassium  TI.,  55,  56), 
and  consequently  a  much  smaller  specific  volume  or  so-called  atomic 
volume  (L,  58),  m  consequence  of  which  the  vertices  of  the  two  pyramids 
are  dissimilar. 

This  supposition  respecting  the  aggregation  of  the  atoms  in  sulphate 
of  potash,  may  perhaps  terminate  Uie  controversy  as  to  whether  that 
compound  is  KO,SO',  or  K,SO*,  or  KS,0*.  According  to  the  above 
hypothesis  it  is  neither  of  the  three,  but  rather  KO^.  The  atoms, 
indeed,  are  united  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  say  which  of  the 
oxygen-atoms  belongs  to  the  K,  and  still  less  can  we  assert  that  the  40 
belong  to  the  S  and  not  also  to  the  K.  At  first  view,  it  might  appear 
that  the  third  formula,  KS^O^  is  admissible;  but  in  sulphide  of  potassium, 
the  K  and  S  are  probably  more  closely  united  than  in  sulphate  of  potash, 
in  which  the  four  surrounding  oxygen-atoms  interpose  themselves  to  a 
certain  extent  between  the  K  and  the  S.  For  the  rest,  until  the  above 
hypothesis  shall  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experience — which  may  best 
bo  done  by  comparing  the  crystalline  forms  of  salts  with  the  assumed 
form  and  arrangement  of  their  atoms — preference  must  be  given  to  the 
first  of  the  three  preceding  formulso,  viz.,  KO,SO',  inasmuch  as  it  has 
always  been  adopted  hitherto,  and  in  the  rest,  the  objections  outweigh 
the  advantages. — Oil  of  vitriol  would,  according  to  the  same  hypothesis, 
be  similarly  constituted,  the  K  being  merely  replaced  by  H,  &c. 

This  theory  may  perhaps  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  three  isomeric 
states  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  greater  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  base 
(including  water)  which  approach  the  acid — the  metal  of  that  base  having 
a  tendency  to  approach  the  phosphorus — the  more  are  the  oxygen-atoms 
snrroundiug  the  phosphorus  thrust  aside,  and  compelled  to  take  up  new 
positions  with  respect  to  the  phosphorus  and  the  metal.  If  now  the 
phosphoric  acid  combined  with  3  atoms  of  base,  be  deprived,  first  of  one, 
and  then  of  another  atom  of  this  base,  the  oxygen  gradually  returns  to 
its  former  situation,  from  which  it  had  been  driven  by  the  action  of  the 
base^  and  the  monobasic  acid  thus  produced  can  only  be  restored  to  the 
condition  of  a  bibasic  or  terbasic  acid,  by  the  action  of  2  or  3  atoms  of  a 
bsM  assisted  by  heat  or  continued  for  a  long  time.  NaO,PO^=NaPO' 
ii  perhaps  constituted  similarly  to  KO,SO',  excepting  that  1  At.  0  is 
placed  al>ove  the  phosphorus-atom  (this  being  supposed  to  be  above  the 
•odium)  and  another  At.  0,  below  the  sodium-atom. — In  2Na0,P0',  we 

*  Rcaderi  who  with  to  make  these  coniidaratioiii  m  detr  ai  poftiUe  to  themielTei, 
tre  reoommcnded  to  use  balli  of  wax  Tariousljcolomreclt  a»  repreaentationf  of  the  atonat 
of  the  different  elements. 
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have  perbaps  P  in  the  middle;  1  Na  abore  and  1  Na  below  tbe  P;  10  abore 
the  upper  Na,  and  10  beneatb  the  lower  Na;  and  50  arranged  horizontally 
round  the  phosphorus. — In  3NaO,PO*=Na'PO*,  we  have  10  above  and 
below  the  phosphorus-atom;  3  At.  Na  arranged  horizontallj  in  a  triangle 
round  the  phosphorus-atom;  and  between  these  SNa,  likewise  in  hori- 
zontal planes^  30  above  and  30  below. — Whether  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms,  here  suggested  be  correct  or  not^  the  adherents  of  the  atomic 
theory  must  at  least  admit  that  the  atoms  are  not  disposed  in  a  line,  like 
the  letters  in  a  formula,  but  that,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity^  they  approach 
as  closely  as  possible,  thereby  forming  more  or  less  regular,  and  generally 
solid  figures;  moreover,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  out 
this  arrangement,  as  far  as  possible,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  since 
greater  light  may  thereby  be  thrown  on  crystalline  form,  isomerism,  and 
other  relations,  and  since  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  correct  views  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  and  decide 
the  numerous  existing  controversies  respecting  the  constitution  of  rational 
formula. 

If  now  we  apply  to  organic  compounds  the  principles  above  illus- 
trated, by  examples  taken  from  inorganic  chemistry,  and  assume  with 
Laurent,  that  these  compounds  may  be  divided  into  organic  nuclei  and 
compounds  of  these  nuclei  with  substances  externally  attached  to  them, 
we  shall  find  that,  in  the  nuclei,  the  carbon-atoms  must  be  united  with 
the  other  atoms  composing  the  nucleus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  to  approach  one  another  in  as  many  ways  as  pos- 
sible, whereby  also  a  determinate  figure  must  be  produced,  as  Laurent 
has  shown  by  the  illustration  given  on  page  1 4. 

The  nuciexiB,  Ethylene  (olefiant  gas)=C*H*,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
It  has  probably  the  form  of  a  cube,  four  angles  of  which  consist  of 
C-atoms,  and  the  four  others  diametrically  opposed  to  them  of  H-atoms. 
In  the  secondary  nuclei,  from  1  to  4  At.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  other 
elements.  To  the  ethylene-series  belong,  among  many  other  compounds, 
aldehyde,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  the  crude  formula)  of  which  are : 
C*H*0*,  C*H«0*,  and  C*H*0*.  These  three  compounds  may,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  contain  the  secondary  nucleus 
C^HH),  one  angle  of  the  cube  consisting  of  0.  This  cube-summit  formed 
of  an  atom  of  oxygen  may  be  called  an  0-pole;  and  the  summit  diagon- 
ally opposed  to  it  and  formed  of  carbon,  a  C-pole.  According  to  this 
supposition,  the  rational  formula  of  alcohol  would  be  C*HH},H'0,  consist- 
ing, in  fact,  of  the  secondary  nucleus,  C*HH),  with  3H  and  lO  externally 
attached.  The  3H,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiarly  strong  affinity  for 
the  0,  are  disposed  on  those  three  &ces  of  the  cube,  one  angle  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  0-pole,  while  the  external  0-atom  places  itself  upon  the 
carbon-pole,  viz.,  the  C-atom  diametrically  opposed  to  the  0-atom  of  the 
nucleus,  because  it  is  most  forcibly  drawn  into  this  position  by  the  united 
action  of  the  C-  and  H-atoms. 

The  rational  formula  of  aldehyde,  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  is 
C^H'0,HO;  the  H-atom  is  attached  to  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  0-atom  to  the  C-pole.  The  HO  external  to  the  nucleus  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  regarded  as  water,  for  the  H  and  0  are  on  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  cube.  Hence  the  position  of  the  atoms  would  be  more  correctly 
expressed  by  0,C*HK),H  in  the  case  of  aldehyde,  and  0,C*H*0,H»  in 
that  of  alcohol;  and  these  formnlie  will  perhaps  be  preferred,  when  wo 
^hall  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  nucleus-atom  from  the  external 
ims  with  greater  certainty. 
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Acetic  acid,  G^^K)^  would  in  the  same  manner  be  regarded  as 
C*H'0,HO*,  or  more  precisely,  as  0^,OH»0,H, — 30  being  disposed  on 
those  three  faces  of  the  cube  which  consist  only  of  C-  and  H-atoms,  and 
IH  on  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus.  The  resulting  figure  is  the  same  as 
for  alcohol. 

Ether  =  C*H*0  is  perhaps  C*H»0,HH,  one  of  the  external  H-aton:s 
being  placed  upon  the  0-pole,  the  other  on  the  C-pole. 

These  formulae  afford  the  most  satisfactory  explanations  of  many 
transformatious  in  the  ethylene-series,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show: 

Alcohol,  by  the  action  of  20,  is  converted  into  aldehyde  and  2 HO; 
and  this  aldehyde,  by  the  further  addition  of  20,  is  conyerted  into  acetic 
acid.  The  first  2  At.  0,  together  with  2H  out  of  the  three  external 
H-atoms,  form  2H0;  the  third  of  these  external  H-atoms  is  transferred 
from  the  cube-face  to  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  this  manner 
aldehyde  is  formed.  If  20  more  are  added,  they  dispose  themselves  on 
two  of  the  cube-faces,  consisting  only  of  C  andf  H,  while  the  0-atom 
attached  to  the  C-pole  is  transferred  to  the  third  cube-face,  and  thus 
acetic  acid  is  formed. 

2.  When  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*,  is  neutralized  with  potash,  the  liquid 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  well  dried,  a  compound  is  left,  which  may  bo 
denoted  either,  according  to  Laurent's  system,  as  C*H'K,0*,  or,  accordint^ 
to  the  binary  theory,  as  K0,OH'0'  {i.  d.,  as  a  compound  of  potash  with 
hypothetically  anhydrous  acetic  acid).  This  compound,  according  to  my 
view,  is  C*HK)*,KO^  or  0»,C*H»0,K;  that  is  to  say,  the  external  atom  H 
is  replaced  by  K,  with  formation  of  water;  whereas,  according  to  Laurent's 
more  recent  system,  all  the  H-atoms  are  situated  in  the  nucleus,  aud  tiie 
K  enters  the  nucleus,  taking  the  place  of  the  H,  yielding  (C*H'K,0*). — 
If  the  compound  C*H'K,0*  be  again  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  potash-solution,  no  more  water  is  formed  or  eliminated;  the 
potash,  amounting  to  more  than  1  At.  for  1  At.  of  acetic  acid,  remains 
perfectly  unaltered.  How  is  it  now  that  the  potassium  can  replace  1  At. 
H,  and  not  the  other  three  1  This  peculiarity  is  explained  when  we  adopt 
for  acetic  acid  the  formula  C*H'0,HO*.  Only  the  one  H-atom  which  is 
external  to  the  nucleus,  can  be  replaced  by  potassinm;  the  3  atoms 
within  the  nucleus  cannot.  As  with  potash,  so  is  it  likewise  with  the 
other  metallic  oxides  consisting  of  10  and  1  Metal;  and  as  with  acetic 
add,  so  is  it  with  the  rest  of  the  more  definite  monobasic  acids. 

3.  An  opposite  relation  is  apparent  in  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic 
acidr  For,  under  certain  circumstances,  6  At.  CI  and  C*H*0*  form  3  At. 
HCl,  and  chloracetic  acid  =  C*HCI'0*,  three  atoms  of  chlorine  taking 
the  place  of  the  three  hydrogen-atoms,  which  are  converted  into  HCl;  the 
chloracetic  acid  thus  /ormed  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  chlorine.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  H-atom  which 
10  replaceable  by  a  metal,  remains  unaltered;  for  the  chloracetic  acid, 
when  neutralized  with  potash  and  evaporate<l,  fields  C*CPKOS  with 
aepamtion  of  1  At.  HO.  Hence  chloracetic  acid  is  C*C1"0,H0»,  and 
chloracetate  of  potash  is  C*C1H),K0'. 

This  difference  of  comportment  between  the  one  H-atom  and  the 
other  three  is  explained  by  their  different  arrangement.  The  one  external 
atom  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  touches  only  the  0-atom  of  the 
nucleus ;  and  when  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  a  metallic  oxide  and 
escapes  in  the  form  of  water,  the  metal  attaches  itself  to  the  0-atom  of 
the  nucleus. 
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Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  very  close  proximity  which  exists 
between  the  simple  atoms  of  an  organic  compound,  it  is  probable  that 
the  result  is  determined,  not  only  by  the  affinity  of  the  atoms  lying 
immediately  together,  but  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  that  of  the 
more  distant  atoms;  and  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  not  only  by  the 
affinity  of  the  0-atom  in  the  nucleus  for  the  hydrogen  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  metal  on  the  other,  but  also  by  that  of  the  more  distant  atoms  of 
C  and  H  in  the  nucleus,  and  the  three  0-atoms  external  to  it 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  metallic  oxide  forms  with  acetic  acid,  the  com- 
pound C^H'MO^  the  action  being  attended  with  separation  of  water,  we 
may  imagine  that  the  affinity  of  the  H  for  the  0  of  the  metallic  oxide 
plus  the  affinity  which  the  compound  C^H^,0'  {%,  e.^  the  acetic  acid 
minus  the  external  atom  of  H,)  exerts  upon  the  metal  through  the 
medium  of  the  oxygen-summit  of  the  nucleus,  plus  the  affinity  of  heat  for 
the  HO,  tending  to  form  vapour  with  it  (in  case  of  heat  being  necessary), 
is  greater  than  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  oxygen  plus  the  above- 
mentioned  affinity  of  the  C*H'0,0'  for  the  H.  Similarly,  with  other 
acids.  This  separation  of  water  does  not  take  place  with  every  acid  and 
every  metallic  oxide;  in  many  cases  not  even  at  the  strongest  heat. 
Metallic  oxides  appear  to  be  unable  to  act  on  the  three  H-atoms  of  the 
nucleus,  because  these  atoms  are  immediately  surrounded  by  carbon- 
atoms,  which  probably  have  much  less  affinity  for  metals  than  for 
hydrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  chlorine  does  not  act  upon  the  H-atom  external  to 
the  nucleus,  because  the  neighbouring  0-atom  has  a  very  strong  affinity 
for  the  H,  and  very  little  for  the  CI;  or  more  exactly:  the  affinity  of 
C^H'0,0',  as  it  acts  at  the  0-pole  of  the  nucleus,  for  H,  is  greater  than 
the  affinity  of  the  same  to  one  atom  of  chlorine  +  the  affinity  of  another 
atom  of  chlorine  for  the  H.  But  the  chemical  relations  of  the  chlorides 
of  carbon,  show  that  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  carbon  is  somewhat  con- 
siderable ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  the  affinity  of  3  At  CI  for  3H  of 
the  nucleus  plus  the  affinity  of  3  other  At.  Gl  for  the  C-atoms  of  the 
nucleus  may  overcome  the  affinity  of  3H  for  the  latter. 

4.  When  chlorine  converts  alcohol  C*H»0,H»0  into  chloral,  C*HCP0» 
=  C*CTO,HO,  two  atoms  of  chlorine  first  abstract  2  At.  H  extemid  to 
the  nucleus  and  leave  aldehyde  =  C^H'0,HO  (the  third  external  atom  of 
hydrogen,  being  at  the  same  time  transferred  from  the  cube-surface  to 
the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus,  is  thereby  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
the  chlorine^;  afterwards  3  more  atoms  of  chlorine  abstract  3H  from  the 
nucleus,  and  3  other  atoms  of  chlorine  take  their  place.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  chloral  =  C*HC1»0»  =  C*CI'0, HO,  in  which,  therefore, 
as  in  chloracetic  acid,  the  secondary  nucleus  C^H'O  is  converted  into 
C*C1*0.  Liebig  {Ann.  Fharm.  19,  274)  gives  to  aldehyde  and  chloral  the 
formulffl  C*H»0,HO  and  C*CPO,HO;  but  he  regards  the  HO  as  water 
actually  formed;  whereas  in  my  view,  the  H  of  the  HO  is  supposed  to 
be  situated  at  the  0-pole,  and  the  0  at  the  C-pole  of  the  nucleus. 

5.  Alcohol  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into  2H0, 
and  defiant  gas  =  C^H^  In  this  case,  the  predisposing  affinity  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  water  causes  the  0-atom  in  the  nucleus  and  the 
0-atom  external  to  it  to  unite  with  2H  to  form  water,  whilst  the  third 
external  atom  of  H  takes  the  place  of  the  single  0-atom  of  the  nucleus, 
and  thus  reproduces  the  primary  nucleus: 

C*H30,H»0  =  C*H^  +  2HO. 
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With  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil  of  Titriol,  the  products  are  ether  and 
only  1  At.  water =(C*H»0,H»)  + HO.  In  this  case,  only  10  and  IH 
external  to  the  nucleus  combine  to  form  water,  and  2H  remain  without  it. 

6.  When  chlorine  acts  upon  this  ether  =  O^HK),HH,  there  are  pro- 
duced: first,  the  compound  C^H'0,HC1  (the  H  going  to  the  0-pole,  the 
CI  to  the  C-pole);  secondly,  C^HH),CP  (that  the  external  atom  of  hydrogen 
at  the  0-pole  is  in  this  case  abstractea  by  CI,  while  the  same  does  not 
take  place  in  acetic  acid,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  tbe  considera- 
tion, that  in  tbe  latter,  there  are  3  0-atoms  to  weaken  the  attraction  of 
the  C  and  H  in  the  nucleus  for  tbe  CI  which  seeks  to  place  itself  at  the 
0-pole);  and  lastly,  CH)1*0,CP,  the  dH  in  the  nucleus  being  likewise 
replaced  by  chlorine. 

7.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  heated  with  alcohol  forms  hydrochloric 
ether  =  C*H»C1,  with  separation  of  2H0;  or, 

C^H»0,H»0  +  HCl  =  C*H»C1,HH  +  2H0. 

Here  the  external  0-atom  unites  with  an  external  H-atom,  and  the 
0-atom  of  the  nucleus  with  the  H  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  2H0, 
while  the  CI  takes  the  place  of  the  0-atom  in  the  nucleus. 

8.  Finally,  to  consiaer  one  of  the  most  complicated  cases,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  ether:  Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  form  2  At.  water*  and 
1  At  acetic  ether,  the  decomposition,  according  to  the  empirical  formulaB, 
taking  place  as  follows : 

C^H«0«  +  C^H*0*  =  C»fl»0«  +  2H0. 

Here  we  must  suppose  that  the  carbon-pole  of  the  alcohol  first  approaches 
the  oxyffen-pole  of  the  acetic-acid,  so  that  the  former  nuty  giye  up  the 
external  0-atom  there  situated  to  the  external  H-atom  on  the  0-pole  of 
the  acetic  acid;  in  the  next  place,  the  alcohol  and  acetic  acid — a  cube- 
face  of  the  one  being  turned  towards  a  cube-face  of  the  other^ — must 
torn  round  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  C-pole  of  the  alcohol  and  the 
0*pole  of  the  acetic  acid  may  move  away  from  one  another,  and  the 
0-pole  of  the  alcohol  and  the  C-pole  of  the  acetic  acid  approach  one 
another.  In  this  movement,  one  of  the  three  external  H-atoms  surround- 
ing the  0-pole  of  the  alcohol,  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  external 
0-atoms  surrounding  the  C-pole  of  the  acetic  acid;  these  atoms  unite  in 
the  form  of  a  second  atom  of  water,  and  are  eliminated ;  and  the  cube- 
face  of  the  alcohol  thereby  exposed  attaches  itself  to  the  simultaneously 
exposed  cube-face  of  the  acetic  acid;  and  in  this  manner  1  At.  acetic 
ether  is  produced.  Hence  thb  compound,  being  formed  by  the  juxta- 
positiou  of  two  cubes,  has  the  form  of  a  square  prism.  On  two  of  the 
oppoeite  lateral  edges  of  this  prism,  there  are  situated  in  succession, 
sappoeing  the  acetic  acid  to  be  at  the  top,  CHCH;  on  the  third:  OCHC; 
on  the  fourth:  HCOC.  On  this  last  edge,  however,  there  are  likewise 
two  external  0-atoms  belonging  to  the  acetic  acid,  at  the  top,  and  two 
external  H-atoms,  belonging  to  the  alcohol,  at  the  bottom,  so  that  this 

edge  exhibits  the  following  arrangement :  HqCOtjC   (the    atoms   here 

placed  on  the  left  are  supposed  to  be  actually  at  top).  The  formula  is 
therefore; 

C«H*0,H»0  +  C<HH),HO»  =  2H0  +  (C<HK),H9  +  C<H'0,0»). 

Acetic  eiher  contains  therefore  an  alcohol-residue  s  C^H'OjH*  combined 
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with  an  acetic  acid  residue  =  OHH),0\  In  short,  in  the  formation  of 
acetic  ether,  the  alcohol  and  the  acetic  acid  both  lose  I  HO,  but  in  sneh  a 
manner  that  10  of  the  alcohol  combines  with  IH  of  the  acetic  acid, 
and  IH  of  the  alcohol  with  10  of  the  acetic  acid  to  form  2  A^.  This 
alcohol-residue,  although  it  has  the  same  composition  as  ether,  is  nerer- 
theless  not  identical  with  that  compound.  In  the  alcohol-residne  of  the 
acetic  ether,  the  two  external  H-atoms  are  situated  on  two  cube-faces  at 
the  C-pole;  in  ether,  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  placed  at  the 
0-pole,  the  other  at  the  C-pole. — Acetic  ether,  when  treated  with  aqneons 
solution  of  potash,  is  reconverted  into  alcohol  and  acetate  of  potash. 
Here  we  may  suppose,  that  the  K  from  the  KO  attaches  itself  externally 
to  the  acetic  acid  residue,  converting  it  into  OH'0,K0',  and  the  0  to 
the  C-pole  of  the  alcohol  residue,  which  is  thereby  converted  into 
C*H'0,H*0;  moreover,  that  these  two  products,  which  have  no  separate 
existence,  decompose  IHO,  the  0  of  which  is  employed  in  completing 
the  formation  of  acetate  of  potash,  C^HH),KO',  ana  the  H  in  completing 
the  formation  of  the  alcohol,  OH'0,HH). 

9.  Oxalic  acid  dried  at  100^=C'HO';  as  thus  considered,  it  is  mono- 
basic, and  forms  with  1  At.  PbO,  CPbO*  and  1  Aq.  It  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  bibasic,  a  supposition  probable  for  several  reasons ;  and 
then  its  atomic  weight  must  be  doubled.  The  crude  formula  will  then 
be  C^HH)'.  According  to  the  latter  view,  it  likewise  belongs  to  the 
ethylene-series,  excepting  that  its  secondary  nucleus  consists  only  of  C 
and  0.  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  CK)SHH)\  The  4C  are  united  with 
the  40  into  a  cube;  the  2  At.  H  being  probably  situated  on  two  of  the 
opposite  faces  of  this  cube,  and  40  on  the  other  four  sides.  If  iNaO 
comes  in  contact  with  this  compound  atom,  the  H  of  one  cube-face  is 
replaced  by  iNa,  with  formation  of  water,  and  the  acid  salt  is  produced, 
which,  after  drying  at  a  strong  heat,  has,  according  to  the  binary  theory, 
the  composition  NaO,CK)'-|-HO,C*0»  or  NaO,HO,C*0«,  or,  according  to 
Laurent,  C*HNaO',0',  and,  according  to  the  view  here  developed,  must 
be  written  in  the  form  (>O^HNaO^.  When  2NaO  comes  in  contact 
with  the  oxalic  acid,  both  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  situated  on  the  oppodte 
faces  of  the  cube  are  replaced  by  Na,  and  the  neutral  salt  is  formed, 
which,  according  to  the  binary  theory,  is  NaO,C*0'  or  2NaO,C*0*; 
according  to  Laurent,  C*Na*0*,0';  according  to  the  view  now  under 
consideration,  CMDSNa'O^ — Oxalic  acid  with  2  At.  alcohol  forms  oxalic 
ether  and  4  At.  HO: 

2(C^H30,H»0)  +  C<0*,H«0^  =  4110  +  [2(C^H»0,H«)  +  C<0^0^. 

The  process  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  acetic 
ether:  1  At.  alcohol  transfers  the  O-atom  situated  at  its  C-pole,  to  the 
H-atom  on  one  of  the  cube-faces  of  the  oxalic  acid ;  then,  as  the  nucleus 
turns  round,  1  H-atom  of  the  three  which  are  situated  round  the  O-pole 
is  transferred  to  an  O-atom  on  a  second  cube-face  of  the  oxalic  acid; 
while  the  cube-face  of  that  substance  from  which  the  H  has  been 
abstracted  attaches  itself  to  a  cube-face  of  the  alcohol;  and  similarly 
with  a  second  atom  of  alcohol.  In  this  manner,  a  square  prism  is  formed, 
composed  of  three  cubes,  the  oxalic  acid  being  in  the  middle;  two  external 
H-atoms  are  attached  to  each  of  the  two  alcohol-residues,  and  two  external 
Oatoms  to  the  oxalic  acid  residue  (=CH)*,0'). 

LaurenCs  Palene-  or  MethyUn^-Benea  includes  among  other  compounds: 
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Ma«h.ga8=C*H*;  methyUo  etlier=C»H'0;  wood.8pirit=C»H*0«;  fonnic 
acid  CHH)^.  In  this  case,  we  may  suppose  that  methylene  has  the  shape 
of  a  sqnare  table,  the  four  corners  of  which  are  formed  of  a  C-atom  and 
an  H-atom  altemateljr-  lu  marsh-gas,  two  more  atoms  of  H  are  attached 
to  the  nucleus,  making  C»H',H*;  of  these  2H,  one  is  attached  to  the 
opper,  the  other  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  square  table;  and  if  the 
figure  be  so  placed  that  one  of  the  Oatoms  shall  be  above  and  the  other 
below,  the  4H  will  be  arranged  horizontally  round  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  2C,  so  that  an  octohedron  will  be  formed.  Methylio  ether,  C*HO,H«, 
has  for  its  secondary  nucleus  a  square  table  formed  of  2  C-atoms,  1 
H-atom,  and  1  0-atom  pkccd  opposite  to  the  H-atom,  and  having  also 
1  At.  H  attached  to  the  middle  of  its  upper  and  under  surface;  the  same 
construction,  therefore,  as  for  marsh-gas.  Wood-spirit  =  CHO,H*0,  has 
the  same  form  as  methylic  ether,  excepting  that  one  additional  0-atom  is 
attached  to  the  H-atom  of  the  nucleus,  and  one  H-atom  to  the  0-atom  of 
the  nucleus.  Formic  acid  is  CHO,HO',  and  therefore  contains  the  same 
secondary  nucleus,  C*HO ;  an  0-atom  is  placed  above  and  below  at  the 
middle  of  the  square  table;  also  1  0-atom  with  the  H-atom  of  the 
nucleus,  and  1  H-atom  with  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus.  Hence  it  appears 
that  wood  spirit  and  formic  acid  have  exactly  the  same  structure,  corre- 
sponding externally  to  an  acute  square-based  octohedron,  excepting  that 
in  woodf-spirit  the  base  of  the  figure  is  formed  of  20  and  2H,  and  in 
formic  acid  of  20  and  20 ;  just  as  (p.  33)  the  structure  of  an  atom  of 
alcohol  is  similar  to  that  of  an  atom  of  acetic  acid.  When  formic  acid  =: 
C*H0,H0'  is  converted  bj^  PbO  into  HO  and  formiate  of  lead  = 
CHOyPbO',  an  atom  of  Pb  is  introduced  into  the  place  of  the  H-atom 
attached  to  the  0-atom  of  the  nucleus. 

These  examples  taken  from  the  ethylene*  and  the  methylene-  series 
may  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  view  which  I 
entertain  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds.  With  a  few  excep- 
tioDs,  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  Laurent's  nucleus-theory,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  further  extension  and  confirmation  of  that  theory  by  an 
investigation  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  elementary  atoms.  Even  if 
the  data  of  thb  investigation  are  defective  or  erroneous,  I  am  yet  con- 
vinced, that  all  theories  on  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  and 
all  controversies  as  to  this  or  that  mode  of  writing  rational  formuhc,  if 
not  supported  by  a  plausible  arrangement  of  the  compound  atom,  will 
aid  us  but  little  in  tne  acquieition  of  correct  ideas.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  controversy  respecting  the  constitution  of  ether  and  alcohol 
between  Dumas  and  Doullay  on  the  one  side,  and  Berzelius  and  Liebig, 
on  the  other.  According  to  the  former,  ether  is  a  compound  of  etherine 
with  water =C*H*,Aq.,  and  alcohol=C*H*,2A<j.;  according  to  the  latter, 
the  hypothetical  radical,  ethyl =C*H*,  forms  with  0,  the  oxide  of  ethyl = 
ether;  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  1  At,  water,  forms  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  ethyl =alcohol=C^H^  +  Aq.  Now,  on  comparing  these  views 
with  the  explanation  given  on  page  32,  it  appears  probable  that  neither 
of  them  is  right.  At  all  events,  neither  etner  nor  alcohol  can  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  water  ready  formed;  they  are  not  hydrates;  if  so,  they 
wonld  surely  give  up  this  water  to  burnt  lime  or  baryta,  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Neither  is  ether  converted  into  alcohol  by  solution  in 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  ethyl  is  a  fictitious  compound  (see  p.  1 2), 
soppoeed  to  combine  like  a  metal  with  oxygen  and  with  chlorine,  form* 
ing  eoraponnds  analogons  to  the  mttallic  oxides  and  chlorides.    Thus 
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hydrochloric  ether=sC*H*Cl  (=C*HK51,H».  Gm.)  is  regarded  m  oUoride 
of  ethjlj  hat  it  doee  not  precipitate  Bilrer-solatioiu,  Ac 


II.  Formation  op  Organic  Compounds. 

We  hare  to  distinguish  between  the  formation  of  these  compoonds 
from  inorganic  materials^  and  their  formation  from  a  previonsly  existing 
organic  substance* 

I.  Formation  of  Organic  Compounds  from  Inorganic  Materials. 

This  process  takes  place  chiefly  in  living  plants.  Vegetables  elabo- 
rate the  greater  part  of  the  organic  compounds  of  which  they  consist 
from  the  inorganic  materials  presented  to  them  j  chiefly  from  water, 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  In  the  green  parts  of  plants,  during  the 
presence  of  light,  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  to  a  certain  extent 
also,  of  water,  is  constantly  going  on ;  and  while  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  is  given  off  in'the  form  of  gas,  the  remaining  portion  enters 
into  an  organic  compound. 


formation  of  common  sugar  (supposing  that  compound  =  C^H**0"), 
24CO'  and  22HO  are  required;  if  the  24CO*  give  all  their  oxygen,  viz. 
480,  there  remain  24C,  which,  in  a  manner  not  yet  explained,  combine 
with  the  22H  and  220  of  the  22HO  to  form  sugar. — In  other  cases, 
oxygen  appears  to  be  given  off  from  water  as  well  as  from  carbonic  acid. 
Thus,  20C0*  and  16H0,  when  they  give  off  all  their  oxjrgen,  yield  20C 
and  16H,  which  unite  and  form  oil  of  turpentine. — To  give  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  an  azotized  body  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed 
in  a  plant,  we  will  suppose,  with  Mulder,  that  protein =C*'H''N*0**.  In 
that  case,  40CO*,  1 6 HO,  and  5  ammonia,  will  be  required  to  form  it,  and 
from  these  compounds  840  must  be  separated  : 

40CO»  +  16H0  +  5NH»  —  840  =  C«H«N«0» 

Numerous  transformations  of  one  chemical  compound  Into  another 
likewise  take  place  in  living  plants  as  well  as  in  animals.  [For  fuither 
details  on  this  subject,  vid.  Chemical  Physiology  ofPlanU  and  Animal9,'\ 

Art  is  but  rarely  able  to  produce  organic  compounds  from  inorganic 
materials,  but  is  competent  to  transform  a  given  organic  compound  into  a 
great  variety  of  others. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  artiflcial  production  of  organic 
compounds  from  morganic  materials. 

I.  Although  nitric  acid  is  generally  produced  by  the  decay  of  azotiied 
organic  bodies,  and  ammonia  by  their  decay  or  destmctive  distillation, 
both  these  substances  may  nevertheless  be  formed  by  processes  purely 
inorganic;  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  nitrogen  and  5  vol.  oxygen  gas,  subjected 
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for  some  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  electric  spark,  while  standing  over 
water,  yields  aqneoos  nitric  acid  (XL,  387).  When  tin  is  acted  upon  by 
aqueous  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  together  with  other 
products  (TI.,  418).  If  this  salt  he  then  converted  into  sal-ammoniac, 
the  latter  intimately  mixed  with  hlack-lead  and  lime  or  oxide  of  lead, 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  retort, — or,  if  a  mixture  of  ammoniacal  gas 
and  carbonic  oxide  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  i&c.,  hydrocyanate 
of  ammonia  passes  over,  and  the  hjdrocjanic  acid,  which  is  the  first 
oraanic  compound  thus  formed,  may  afterwards  be  converted  into  several 
others.  Thus,  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  distilled  with  dilute  sul- 
phoric  acid,  will  yield  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acuf=  HCN;  on  saturating 
this  compound  with  mercuric  oxide,  crystallizing  by  evaporation,  and 
heating  the  resulting  crystals  of  cyanide  mercury  =Hg,CN,  by  them- 
selves, we  obtain  gaseous  cyan(>^0n=CN.  Finally,  on  passing  this  gas 
into  aqueous  ammonia,  by  which  it  is  abundantly  absorbed,  we  obtain, 
among  other  products,  oajo/ic  acKi=C*H*0*,  and  tir«i=OH*N*0*.  The 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  potash,  is 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  aac?=  C'H*0*.  Besides  these  com- 
pounds, there  may  be  formed  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  paracyanogen, 
cyannric  acid,  sulphocyanogen,  mellon,  and  various  other  organic  com- 
pounds.  [For  ftirther  details,  9id.  Cyanogen,"] 

2.  The  carbon  in  cast  iron  yields  organic  compounds  when  the  cast 
iron  is  treated  in  various  ways. 

a.  When  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulohuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  fetid  gas  is  evolved,  the  odour  of  which  is  due  to  the  vapour  of  a 
volatile  oil  mixed  with  the  gas  (V.,  216,  217).  Part  of  the  hydrogen,  as 
it  eacapes  from  the  water  in  the  nascent  state,  apoears  to  combine  with 
the  carbon  separated  from  the  cast  iron,  to  form  this  oil.  The  vapour  of 
the  same  oil  appears  also  to  be  mixed  with  the  offensive,  empyreumatic, 
fatty-smelling  hydrogen  gas  which  Kastner  (£astn.  Arch,  2,  239)  obtained 
by  passing  vapour  of  water  over  cast-iron  nails  (previously  softened  by 
ignition  between  ferric  oxide)  heated  to  redness  in  a  gun-barrel. 

6.  When  cast  iron  is  thus  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  residue  is  left,  which,  besides  graphite,  contains  a  brown,  mould-like 
substance,  soluble  in  potash  (V.,  216,  217).  A  similar  mould-like  sub- 
stance is  left  on  dissolving  cast  iron  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua-re^ia  (V.,  216). 
Part  of  this  substance  passes  into  solution  with  the  ferric  oxide;  is  thrown 
down,  together  with  the  oxide,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia;  and  may  be 
dissolved  out  from  the  precipitate  by  boiling  water  or  aoueous  potash. 
(Berselius,  Afhandlingar,  3,  128;  also  Scher,  Ann.  7,  234;  further,  Lehrh. 
Anfl.  5,  B.  I.,  739.)  In  the  formation  of  this  mould-like  substance,  the 
carbon  separated  in  the  nascent  state  by  the  solution  of  the  iron,  appears 
to  unite  with  H  and  0  derived  from  the  water. 

c.  When  the  alloy  of  1  pt.  platinum  and  100  steel  (VI.,  336)  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acic^  and  the  insoluble  residue,  contunin^ 
platinum,  iron,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  boiled,  there  remains  a  blackish 
substance  no  longer  soluble  in  the  acid ;  this,  after  being  washed  and 
dricKl,  detonates  slightly  and  with  a  faint  light  at  about  200°,  and,  as  the 
heat  gradually  rises,  decomposes  without  further  detonation.  The  same 
substance  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  3rields  a  very  large  quantity  of  platinum 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  (Faraday  and  Stodart,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys. 
21,  72.)  In  the  production  of  this  phenomenon,  there  is  doubtless  an 
organic  compound  concerned,  probably  containing  hyponitric  acid.  (Gm.) 
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8.  The  carbon  contained  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  idso  capable  of 
jieldluff  organic  compounds. 

a.  When  the  anomalous  compound  CSCPO',  discovered  by  Berzelius 
and  Marcet,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  water  on  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  (II.,  337),  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  baryta-water, 
a  solution  of  BaCl  is  obtained,  together  with  a  baryta-salt  containing 
BaO,CH:!I^^O»=C*BaCl',S'0«: 

2(CSCP0*)  +  2BaO  =  BaCl  +  C«BaCls,2S0». 

The  acid  of  this  salt  has,  in  the  nncombined  state,  the  formula, 
CHCP,2S0'.  Now  this  acid  may,  by  the  action  of  re-agents  which 
abstract  chlorine  and  substitute  hydrogen  in  its  place,  e,g,,  by  zinc,  and 
by  the  electric  current  at  the  negative  pole — be  first  converted  into 
C2HK:P,2S0',  then  into  C'H»C1,2S0»,  and  finally  into  C»H*,2S0».  AU 
these  acids  may  be  regarded  as  conjugate  acids  containing  for  every  2  At. 
sulphuric  acid,  1  At.  marsh-gas =C'H^,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  partly 
replaced  by  chlorine. 

If,  now,  we  regard  this  substance  C^H^,  thus  combined  with  the  sul- 

Ehuric  acid,  as  organic,  we  must  conclude  that  an  organic  product  has 
een  formed  from  inorganic  materials,  and  the  question  then  arises,  where 
does  this  formation  begin?  Is  sulphide  of  carbon  an  organic  compound=: 
C%^?  Or  is  Berzelius  and  Marcet*s  compound  to  be  regarded  as 
(XIP,2S0^  t.  e.,  as  a  compound  of  sulphurous  acid  with  an  organic  chloride 
of  carbon?  Or  does  the  organic  formation  begin  with  the  four  acids 
above  mentioned?  The  first  and  second  of  these  suppositions  are  the 
most  probable.  The  peculiar  camphor-like  nature  of  the  CSCPO'  inclines 
us  to  suppose  that  this  compound  is  organic.  But  there  are  also  many 
reasons  tor  regarding  even  sulphide  of  carbon  as  an  organic  compound. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  much  less  than  the  mean  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  its  constituents  (I.,  72),  and  there  is  no  example  of  such 
expansion  in  the  case  of  an  inorganic  compound.  It  likewise  exhibits 
remarkably  CTeat  volatility  in  comparison  with  its  constituent  elements. 
Lastly,  it  yields  a  number  of  other  organic  compounds  {vid,  inf,  h  and  c). 
But,  if  sulphide  of  carbon  be  regarded  as  an  organic  compound,  we  lose 
the  analogy  which  this  substance  and  carbonic  acid  exhibit  in  their  saline 
compounds.  Carbonate  of  potash =KO,CO^;  but  sulphocarbonate  of 
potassium  will  no  longer  be  KS,CS',  but  2KS,C»S*,  &c.  Hydrosulpho- 
carbonic  acid  CHS'  (II.,  206)  would  then  be  the  acid  of  this  potassium- 
salt,  and  =C*H'S*.  On  such  a  supposition,  the  analogy  can  only  be 
restored,  by  doubling  the  atomic  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thereby 
converting  it  into  a  bibasic  organic  acid  :  Monocarbonate  of  potash = 
2K0,C*0^;  bi(tarbonate  of  potash=KO,HO,CO*.  But  carbonic  acid 
does  not  exhibit  any  real  similarity  with  the  organic  acids,  which,  in  the 
free  state,  contain  a  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  equal  to  the  number 
of  atoms  of  metal  which  they  take  up  to  form  a  salt ;  there  is  no  acid 
having  the  composition  CH'O*  or  2H0,C'0*,  and  analogous  to  hydrosul- 
phocarbonic  acid.  Lastly,  if  wo  regard  carbonic  oxide  as  CO^  phosgene 
as  C*CFO',  and  suppose  that  cast-iron,  a  substance  formed  at  a  white 
heat,  contains  (together  with  free  iron)  an  organic  compound  of  C  and 
Fe,  which,  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  acids,  exchanges  its  iron  for  H 
or  H  and  0, — we  shall  be  led  to  consider  all  carbon-compounds  as 
organic,  and  may  then  perhaps  agree  with  Gerhardt  in  making  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron— 12. — How  far  we  may  safely  go  in  this  direction 
must  be  decided  by  further  investigations. 
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^{^Tac!  oiCWWCCP^:t^<>^8>x     ^^P^^^:^^^    of  sulphur   and 

compounSa  containing  ^^^^^^gj^  /^^v^\>o^^?^>>^  converted  by  a  red 

beat  into  ^"^PO^^^A  ^vWi  ^  fV^T^^^^    ^^W^^'^  •  ^1     This  CCl 

In  s.  W\e  fiWeA  ^^^  J.\»^^'^^^^  ^^tio   ^^^^    Part  converted  into 

CK3?^C*Wl,butpaX^'^Y^  UT,  ^^  ^^X>^  ^^^^ora^eticacid  fOHClK)*]. 
(Ko\\>e,  Ann,  P?Mi«-TW'-  ^  i  a\80  ^?  /^"'^t^i-,  t.\%^^  ^i^^  ^iAon  of  potassium 
iJLssohred  in  mexcmTy  ^^^eU^  a«^?f=^C*H^4.Q^  ^  ^txloracetic  acid  may  be 
converted  into  on^ioft^y  *^.eU^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ox^v^L^^^^^®®^'  N.Ann.Ch\m. 
Pkvs.  10,  233.)  'Ibos  "^^^verted  ixit^  a^^^^  t^rom  sulphide  of  carbon. 
Thia  acdd  majr   tfcien  ^  !lxinAs.  ^■^^tK>ne,   C*HW,   caoodyl,  and 

various  other  org^s^nic  c<;^*^-^tb  8u\plx\d.^     o^ 

c  Aqneous  a-^™amoni»>  ,  ^^^^yY>oTia.t.c%  ^^     ^^^l>on,  forms  hydrosulpho- 
cpnate  aa  weU  a^^  ^^^^f     spared  \>      l-      •  ^^^^nia. 

4.  W\i^iv^fc«^^^ '^S^gaa  aa  \?  ^^^^^^'^^S  carbonate  of  potash  with 

.\v«^.  ^^^^^^^^^onSS«^  tl^e  Co^^^-  T[r  "If'  ''  *  ^'IT'^ 
grey  vapoxiT  ^\micJa.  conde  ^^^  btvWi^^c^^/^"^"^  ^f  '"^^°^ 

in  tie  d^ivery  ^«>>e  ^)>;;'  from  wVioK  ^^!;^^^  ^Tfn"^  u  T^t''  ^^™'°^ 
A  reddish  vello-w^  solotion,  ;«,Vv-       ^^^«»^f^nato  (Gm.;  Heller),  croc(male 

\5l4iQ^^9'  ^^  ^^^^  l^tV^"*?--  ^^^.  15,  140)  may  b^obtained. 
i^'r«over     S^iT  &  ^^^"^  moiber-Aici^oir    of  these  salte  contains  a  large. 

^r^nf  i^^^oUflb-salt,  the  acid  of  wHioH  ie  humic,  or  some  similar  acTd, 
}  ^Zzt'X^  small  quamtiea  of  acetcUe  of  potash, /omto^  of  potash,  and 
toother  7^*™;-  ^uwr  (Gm-V  ^«^tr^te  of  V>tash,  the  presence  of  which 
cifonvfo  of  ^^=^^^I,iebig,  I  ^  i^ot  aV>\o  to  find.  Since,  according  to  Liebig, 
\8  TnenUoiieO-^  ^^  croconate  of  potasH  xnay  likewise  be  obtained  by  passing 
rhodizmate  ^^^^  ««»  o^eT  lieated  potassimu.  it  follows  that  these  acids  are  not 
^»:^^)KS^^  ^i^w^^^^^^^^j^  tbe  charcoal    or  from  the  rock-oil  used  in  the  prepa- 

\^srsasAL^^xft^5^*'j   \asa\nin,but\>y  t»Vie  action  of  potassium-vapour  on  carbonic 

ra^tioTk  of  £t^^  ^^^r  temperatxxre. 

^^  1    ViarcoaV  hoWed    for    some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  dis- 

5.    Wo       *)<*"0n       \jyown  lic\xxid,  ^w^liich,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  brown 
eolv^  an^^^     ^^I'^^u  v^atef,  it    precipitates  a  solution  of  glue,  and  is  there- 
extract    SM^^^^^^^^'/j^iol  taw-nin.    (^Hatchett.)     The  same  reaction  is  obtained 
fore   caXV^  "«3  ^  l  ^oirepaTed  from   morganic  substances,  viz.,  by  decomposing 
^w\tYi    cVia^^^^oal  V     t^^^  phosplioras  at  a  red  heat.  (Gm.) 
caxV>OTvatc3s^     ot  ^^^q^^^  If^^  \817,  s.  576;  further,  Gxlh.  58,  210)  observed 
T>'6V>^"S^^^^^^  ^Y  ^jf  ^ater  is  passed  in  considerable  quantity  over  charcoal 
that  -wV^^"*^  ^j^osa  in  a  guii-\>arrel,  the  gas  delivery  tube  bemg  surrounded 
l^eatea.  XO    redness       gelatinous,  volatile  substance,  which  smells  like  fat 
witK  ooX<l  water,  ^^        coWects  in  the  tube  and  ultimately  stops  it  up. 
and  %a  «o\ttOio  I"  ^^^  4\4  not  sncceed  m  the  hands  of  Berand  and  Tromms- 

dor^Fl  €jf'  ^^*     \  \  vol.*  carbonic  acid  gas  and  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  or  of 

^  Hitxturo  ^     ^^  ^^^  \  Yol.  hydrogen,  placed  over  aqueous  solution  of 

^rbonio  ^^    liirht  or  in  the  8haae,*does  not  yield  oxalic  acid ;  neither 
either  ^^  atronelv  compressing  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 

^r  f*»T^^^d  marah-gM-  (Dobereiner,  Qitb.  50,  323;  75,  338.) 
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On  the  wliole  it  appears  that  only  the  lower  order  of  organic  oom- 
ponnds,  those,  namely,  which  contain  hnt  few  atoms  of  carhon,  can  he 
formed  artificially  from  inorganic  materials;  in  the  monld-like  snhstances, 
however,  which  are  obtain^  from  cast-iron  and  in  the  preparation  of 
potassiam,  a  larger  number  of  carbon-atoms  is  supposed  to  oe  present. 


2.  Formation  of  one  Organic  Compound  from  Another, 

Many  transformations  of  this  kind  take  place  in  liring  plants  and 
animals,  but  art  is  likewise  capable  of  convertiug  a  given  organic  com- 
pound into  a  great  variety  of  others.  Many  of  these  artificifdly  formed 
organic  compounds  likewise  occur  in  nature. 

The  following  compounds,  for  example,  may  be  formed  by  artificial 
processes: — Formic  acid;  from  tartaric  acid,  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid. — Oxalic  acid,  from  sugar  and  nitric  acid. — Acetic  acid,  in 
Various  ways. — Bvtyric  acid,  from  sugar,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermen- 
tation.—  Valerianic  acid,  from  potato-oil,  by  the  action  of  fused  hydrate 
of  potash. — Succinic  acid,  by  treating  fatty  substances  with  nitric  acid. — 
The  volatile  oil  in  the  flowers  of  Spirasa  uimaria,  from  salicin  and  chromic 
acid. — ^The  volatile  oil  of  GauUheria  procumbem  (salicylate  of  methyl), 
from  salicylic  acid  and  wood-spirit.— 6^/>^nf^ar,  from  starch  or  woody 
fibre,  by  sulphuric  acid. — Margaric  acid,  from  stearic  acid  by  distillation. 
— Urea,  from  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  or  from  uric  acid  by  the  action  of 
peroxide  of  lead. — AUantoin,  frx>m  uric  acid  by  peroxide  of  lead. 

The  number  of  artificially  formed  organic  compounds  which  do  not 
occur  in  nature,  is  however  immeasurably  greater.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned:  Methylic  alcohol,  methylic  ether,  and  many  other  memoers 
of  the  methylene-series;  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  ethylene-series;  the 
members  of  the  phenylene-series,  &c.; — so  that,  taking  mto  aooonni  the 
numerous  compounds  in  which  H  is  artificially  replaced  by  01,  Br,  I,  Ad, 
or  X,  we  may  say  that  the  organic  compounds  which  can  only  be  obtuned 
artificially,  &r  exceed  in  number  those  which  occur  in  nature.  Lately, 
indeed,  chemists  have  even  succeeded  in  forming  artificial  alkaloids,  e.  ^., 
melamine,  ammeline,  aniline,  chinoline,  lophine,  furfurine,  thiosinnamine^ 
sinnamine,  sinapoline,  napthalidam. 

But  in  most  cases  of  the  artificial  formation  of  one  organic  compound 
from  another,  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  either  remains  the  same  or 
diminishes,  the  latter  phenomenon  being  equivalent  to  the  depression  of 
the  compound  to  a  lower  rank  in  the  scale.  In  some  few  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  by  artificial  processes,  convert  compounds  containing  a 
smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms,  into  others  containing  a  greater  number. 
If  now  we  consider  that  art  is  capable  of  producing  certain  organic 
compounds  from  inorganic  materials,  and  in  some  cases,  also,  of  increasing 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  a  given  organic  compound,  it  appears  not 
impossible  that  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to  form  artificially,  many  if  not 
all  the  organic  compounds  which  occur  in  nature. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  carbon-atoms 
by  artificial  process  is  only  apparent. 

In  the  actual  tnaeaee  in  the  number  of  carbon-atoms,  the  product  richer 
in  carbon  must  be  a  primary  organic  compound;  the  symmetrical  figure  in 
which  the  constituent  atoms  are  arranged,  must  not  appear  like  an 
aggregate  of  several  figures,  but  must  have  a  common  centre. 
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Tliis  actual  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  carbon-atoms  is  most  readily 
brooght  about  by  strong  heat. 

When  benzoate  of  lime,  C"H*CaO*,  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort,  or 
when  yaponr  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  creosote  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  naphthaline,  C»H«,  is  formed.  Hence,  C*H«(P,  C*H»0,  or  C"H«0», 
yields  C^H^;  the  carbon  of  5  At.  alcohol,  for  example,  must  therefore  be 
employed  in  forming  1  At.  naphthaline.  At  a  red  heat,  carbon  separates 
from  the  organic  vapours  in  the  form  of  soot;  and  at  the  moment  of 
separation  from  one  part  of  the  organic  compound,  it  appears  to  pass  over 
to  another  part  in  order  to  form  therewith  a  compound  richer  in  carbon. 
Even  if  naphthaline  be  regarded  as  C^H*  it  will  still  contain  1  At.  of 
carbon  more  than  alcohol;  but  this  formula  is  inadmissible,  being  incon« 
sistent  with  the  boiling  point,  vapour-density,  compounds,  and  substitution- 
products  of  naphthaline:  for  instance,   it  would  require   that  C^H^Cl, 

should  be  expressed  fractionally:  C'H^Cl^ 

The  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  &c.,  yields  paraffine=C**H*, 
whereas  wood  is  generally  supposed  to  contain  only  24  At.  C. 

CK31*  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  in  addition  to  free  chlorine, 
two  kinds  of  chloride  of  carbon,  which  must  be  regarded,  not  as  CCl'  and 
CHJi*,  but  as  C*C1*  and  C*C1*;  for  both  may,  by  a  process,  in  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  increase  of  carbon-atoms  takes  place,  be 
converted  into  chloracetic  and  afterwards  into  acetic  acid,  in  which  the 
existence  of  4C  must  be  admitted  (p.  41). 

If  oxalic  acid  be  regarded,  not  as  monobasic =CHO*,  but  as  bibasic= 
C*HK)*,  the  transformation  of  fonniate  of  potash  into  oxalate  by  heating 
it  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
change  of  the  same  nature: 

2(C*KH0*)  =  C^K^O  +  IP. 

In  the  same  light  also,  we  must  consider  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen,  CN,  on  aqueous  ammonia. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained 
rsC^H'O,  or  more  probably  =G*H**0',  whereas  an  atom  of  acetic  acid 
contains  only  4  At.  U. 

Fusel-oil,  C^*^H**0',  may  be  converted,  by  distillation  with  phosphoric 
acid  at  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  first  into  C*°H*^  then  into  0"H*,  and 
kfiUy  into  C*«H^ 

Another  transformation  of  the  same  kind  is  the  conversion  of  lactic 
acid,  C*HH)*,  into  butyric  acid,  C*fl*0*,  by  a  peculiar  fermentation. 

2(C«H«0«)  =  4H  +  4C0«  +  C^H'O^ 

Also  the  brown  resin  into  which  aldehyde  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  potaflh,  and  the  resinous  and  coaly  products  which  oil  of  vitriol  forms 
with  many  organic  compounds,  doubtless  contain  in  one  atom  a  larger 
number  of  carbon-atoms  than  the  compounds  from  which  they  are 
£t>nn6d» 

In  the  apparent  xnereate  of  the  number  ofcarbon-atomSf  organic  compounds 
or  parts  of  them  are  made  to  unite,  to  the  number  of  two  or  more  atoms, 
so  as  to  form  a  complex  product,  in  which  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  is 
consequently  increased.  But  the  resulting  complex  compounds,  Laurent's 
SyndumideSf  may  afain  be  resolved  into  the  original  compounds  contain- 
ing the  smaller  number  of  carbon- atoms. 
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Urea,  when  subjected  to  a  moderately  strong  heat^  is  iDonrerted  into 
ammonia  and  cyannric  acid,  which  latter  compound  is  supposed  to  contain 
three  timos  as  many  carbon-atoms  as  urea : 

3(C«H<NW)  =  3NH»  +  C«H'N»0*. 

Hydrosnlphocyanate  of  ammonia  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  close 
vessel,  yields  Mellon  =  C*N*. 

Crude  bitter  almond  oil,  G^^H'O',  is  converted  by  certain  modes  of 
treatment,  into  compounds,  which,  according  to  Laurent,  contain  2,  3,  4, 
6,  and  even  9  times  as  many  carbon-atoms.  A  few  examples  may  serve 
to  elucidate  this  matter.  Bitter  almond  oil  is  converted,  by  the  action  of 
hydroBulphate  of  ammonia^  into  Snlphobenzene: 

C"HH)» + 2HS  =  C"H«S«  +  2H0 ; 

And  this  compound,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields,  amone 
other  products,  crvstalline  laminsa  of  Stilbene  =  C^W\  This  compound 
miffht  DO  regarded  as  the  hitherto  unknown  nucleus  of  bitter  almond  oil 
and  benzoic  acid,  that  is  to  sav,  as  Benzene  =  C^*H'.  But,  according  to 
thb  formula,  its  vapour  would  be  monatomic  (2  volumes);  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  C^H^',  it  is  diatomic  (4  volumes).  The  latter 
view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  substitution -products  of  stilbene,  e,ff,^ 
C*H"C1  and  C"H"X.  In  the  oxidation  of  stilbene  by  chromic  acid, 
however,  it  is  brought  back  to  the  de^ees  of  oxidation  of  benzene,  viz., 
into  bitter  almond  oil,  C^^H'^O',  and  benzoic  acid,  C"H*0*.  Moreover, 
bitter  almond  oil  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  bv  a<meous 
ammonia  into  rectangular  octohedrons  of  Hydrobenzamide,  C^H^'N',  in 
which  3  At.  benzene  C^^H',  are  united  with  2N,  This  compound,  by 
contact  with  cold  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  bitter 
almond  oil  and  sal-ammoniac : 

C«H»N«  +  6H0  +  2Ha  =  3(C»<H«0«)  +  2(NH<a). 

In  a  similar  manner,  Isatin  =  C^'H'NO*  may  be  transformed  into  com« 
pounds  in  which  2,  3,  or  6  atoms  of  it  are  united. 

3  At.  Mellitic  acid  =z  3(OHO)  with  1  At.  ammonia  form  Euchronic 
acid  =  C^K'NC,  with  separation  of  4H0;  but  the  latter  compound, 
when  heated  to  200°  in  contact  with  water,  is  again  resolved  into  3  At. 
mellitic  acid  and  1  At.  ammonia. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  a  resin  con- 
taining twice  as  many  carbon-atoms: 

2(C*Hi<')  +  60  =  C*»H*»0*  +  2H0 ; 

to  suppose  that  this  resin  has  the  composition  C'^H'H)^  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  its  slight  volatility,  and  with  the  proportion  in  which  it 
combines  with  bases.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  a  real  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  takes  place. 

The  class  of  Syndesmide»  likewise  includes  those  compounds  which 
are  regarded  as  Acetones  in  the  general  sense  {Ketones  ?).  When  acids 
containing  40  are  made  to  combine  with  potash,  and  the  dry  salt  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  carbonate  of  potash  remains  and  the  acetone  passes 
over.  Thus  2  At.  acetate  of  potash  are  resolved  into  2  At.  carbonate  of 
potash  and  I  At.  acetone,  properly  so  called. 

2(C^H»KO<)  =  2(KO,C02)  +  C«H«0«. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  6-carbou  compound  produced  from  a  4-carbon 
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eompoand.  The  fonner  maj^  however,  be  regarded  as  a  oompound  of 
the  second  order,  oensisting  of  the  residues  of  2  At.  acetic  acid,  viz., 
OH^O'+CH*.  For  by  the  action  of  oxidating  agents,  an  acid  is  pro- 
daced  containing,  not  6  bat  4  C-atoms«  viz.,  acetic  acid.  Similar  observa- 
tions might  be  applied  to  other  prodncts  of  the  same  class  (vid.  Decom- 
position  of  organic  compounds  by  fixed  alkalis). 

In  the  same  category  must  be  indaded  the  varions  compound  ethers, 
formed,  with  separation  of  water,  by  treating  an  alcohol  with  an  organic 
acid.  In  these  compounds,  the  number  of  C-atoms  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  C-atoms  in  the  alcohol  and  the  acid;  but  they  are  not  primary 
organic  compounds;  and  when  treated  with  aqueous  alkalis,  they  are  again 
resolved  into  alcohol  and  acid. 

Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  uneven  numbers  of 
aic»ns,  suppose  that  when  only  1  At.  H  comes  in  contact  with  1  At.  of  a 
componna,  2  At.  of  the  compound  unite  with  2H.  Thus,  by  addition  of 
IH,  alloxan  C»H*N»0»«,  is  converted  into  alloxantin,  C»H*N«0»^  chinone, 
C"H*0*,  into  green  hydrochinone,  C«H»0*;  indigo-blue,  C^H^NC,  into 
indigo-white,  C'H'NO*;  they  therefore  write  the  crude  formulae  of  the 
hrdrogenated  compounds  as  follows:  C"H"»N*0«»;  Q^WO^i  C»H"N»0*, 
Further  proofs  are,  however,  required  to  establish  the  necessity  of  this 
dnplication. 


III.  Properties  of  Oroanio  Compounds. 

1.  State  of  Aggregation. — But  few  organic  compounds,  those, 
namely,  which  contain  but  a  small  number  of  C-  or  H-atoms,  and  little 
or  no  0  or  CI;  such  as  C»H*,  C*H*,  C»H»,  CH'O,  C«H»C1,  are  gaseous 
at  0^ 

The  following  are  mobile  liquids:  Wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  most  com- 
pound ethers  of  the  methylene  and  ethylene  series,  acetone,  lignone,  &c. 

The  following  are  vxseid  liquids:  Some  compound  ethers,  most  vola- 
tile oils,  some  fats,  many  alkaloids  not  containing  oxygen,  a  few  acids, 
such  as  lactic  acid,  certain  saccharine  matters,  such  as  glycerine  and 
gnm-sngar. 

Example  of  glutinous  substances  are  found  in  the  soft  resins  and 
caoutchouc. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  organic  compounds  afo  solid  at  0®,  and 
among  these  the  majority  are  crystaUixable.  Several  of  them  may  be 
obtained  both  in  the  crystalline  and  in  the  amorphous  state,  and  in  that 
case,  they  exhibit  two  difierent  melting  points,  the  lower  of  which  belongs 
to  the  amorphous  state. 

When  sylvio  acid,  lithofellic  acid,  common  sugar,  or  amygdalin  is 
cooled  after  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  solidifies  in  a  vitreous  mass.  In 
thb  state  it  has  by  no  means  lost  its  power  of  crystallization,  but  exhibits 
a  lower  boiling  pointy  which,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision, because  the  amorphous  mass,  before  solidifying,  passes  into  the 
viscid  state.  The  melting  point  of  crystallized  sylvic  acid  is  140°;  that 
of  the  amorphous  acid,  between  50^  and  100';  of  lithofellic  acid,  the  two 
melting  points  are  205°  and  105°~110°;  of  sugar,  160'  and  00**— 100°; 
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and  of  amygdaline,  200""  and  125''— 1^0^*(Wohl6r,  Ann.  Phann.  41, 
155;  aliK)  Pogg.  53,  25».) 

Wlien  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  an  orffanio  componnd  is  replaced  hy 
CI  or  Br,  the  oompound  sometimes  retains  ihe  same  crystalline  form.. 
This  is  the  case  with  oxamethane  =  OH^N0\  and  chloroxamethane  = 
C«C1*H*N0«.  (Prevostaye).  Berzeliu8(,/aAr«6. 21,402)  lays  too  little  stress 
on  this  relation.— Similarly  the  compounds  C»H»,C1*,  and  C»H'C1,C1* 
(the  latter  beinfi^  crystallized  from  etner)  exhibit  the  same  form,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  slight  differences  in  the  angles.  These  small  angular 
differences  are  sometimes  produced  even  by  treating  a  hydrocarbon,  first 
with  bromine  and  then  with  chlorine,  or  contrariwise;  so  that  ultimately 
the  same  compound  is  produced,  having  part  of  its  H  replaced  by 
Br  and  CI,  only  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  Br-atoms  fill  up  the  places  of 
those  H-atoms  which  have  first  been  removed,  and  the  Cl-atoms,  the 
places  of  those  which  hare  last  been  removed;  while  in  the  other  casCi 
the  substitution  b  effected  in  the  contrary  order. 

Thus,  when  naphthaline,  C*^H^,  is  first  treated  with  bromine,  so  that 
C^H'Br*  is  produced,  and  afterwards  with  chlorine,  the  final  product  is 
C^H^Br'CP;  but  if  the  process  be  begun  with  chlorine,  the  ultimate 
product  is  C^HH^Il'Br'.  Both  these  compounds  crystallize  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms;  but  in  the  former,  the  angles  of  the  faces  are  101"^  80', 
102^50',  and  101°  15';  in  the  latter,  102^0',  103°,  and  101°  20'.  Such 
compounds,  possessing  similar  crystalline  forms  and  the  same  stoichio- 
metric composition,  but  with  the  individual  atoms  of  the  elements  in 
different  places,  are  caHed.  Isomeronwrphotu.  (Laurent,  Compt,  rend.  14, 
350;  20,  1590.)  For  the  establishment  of  this  isomeromorphism,  how- 
ever, further  proofs  are  desirable;  for  the  small  angular  differences  which 
have  been  observed  may  result  from  inequality  of  the  crystalline  faces, 
&c.  Until  the  position  of  the  H-atoms  in  naphthaline  is  determined,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  first  withdrawn 
have  a  different  value  to  the  other  two. 

2.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  organic  compounds  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
state,  lies  between  0*627  (the  most  volatile  of  the  empyreumatic  oils  from 
oil-gas),  1-75  (tartaric  acid),  192  (hydriodic  ether),  and  2237  (iodide 
of  methyl).  Compounds  containing  nothing  but  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  the  lightest;  those  which  are  most  rich  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  are  the  heaviest. 

Calculation  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Liquid  Organic  Compounds, 

According  to  the  explanations  given  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  58  and  74,  the 
so-called  Atomic  Volume  or  Specific  Volume  signifies  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance,  either  simple  or  compound, 
by  its  specific  gravity;  this  quotient  expressing,  in  ftkct,  the  relative 
volume  occupied  by  1  At.  of  the  substance,  together  with  its  thermic 
envelope.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance  =  G;  its  specific  gravity 
=  D,  and  its  specific  volume  =  V,  we  have 

G  =  D.V; 

that  is  to  sa^,  the  atomic  weij^ht  of  any  substance  varies  directly  as  the 
space  occupied  by  an  atom  of  the  substance,  together  with  its  thermic 
•nvelope^  and  directly  also  as  the  density  of  the  substance,  and  coiifequentlj 
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as  the  specifio  gravity  of  the  specific  volume.  The  above  eqaation  gives 
further: 

£=V;«iid£-D5 

that  ifl  to  say,  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific  gravity,  gives 
the  specific  volume,  and  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific  volume,, 
gives  the  specific  gravity.  Further,  we  may  assume,  according  to  this 
volume  theory,  that  (with  certain  limitations),  the  specific  volume  of  a 
compound  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  specific  volumes  of  its  coustituents. 
Upon  this  theorem,  first  enunciated  by  Schroder,  depends  the  application  of 
ihe  volume-theory  to  the  specific  gravity  of  organic  compounds,  an  appli- 
cation which  is,  however,  subject  to  important  exceptions  in  particular 
cases.  As  the  result  of  these  endeavours  to  calculate  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  from  its  composition  b  still  very  unsatisfactory,  it  may 
suffice,  for  the  present,  to  give  a  short  exposition  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  Kopp,  Schrbder,  and  L'dwig,  have  endeavoured  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem. In  this  exposition  I  shall  make  use  of  the  atomic  weights  adopted 
in  the  present  work;  consequently  all  numbers  having  reference  to  the 
assumption:  0  =  100,  H  =  6 '25,  See,  will  be  altered. 

Kapp's  Theory. — We  must,  in  the  first  place,  determine  the  specifio 
volumes  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  great  variations  in  the 
specific  gravity,  and  consequently  in  the  specific  volume  of  organic 
liquids,  produced  by  change  of  temperatures,  render  it  necessary  to  fix 
upon  some  standard  temperature;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  boiling  point 
under  a  given  pressure  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted.  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  calculation  of  the  specific  volumes  of  water,  ether, 
and  alcohol:  Alcohol,  C^H'O^  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ether, 
C^HH),  with  water,  HO.  Accordmg  to  Gay-Lussac*s  determinations,  the 
specific  gravities  of  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  at  their  boiling  points,  are 
0*961,  0*695,  and  0*739:  if  now  we  divide  these  specific  gravities  by  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  three  substances,  which  are  9,  37,  and  46,  we 
obtain  their  specific  volumes,  viz.,  9*37,  53*24,  and  62*2.5,  and  by  adding 
together  the  specifio  volumes  of  water  and  ether,  we  obtain  that  of 
alcohol  very  nearly:  9*37  +  53*24=62*61.  Consequently,  1  At.  water, 
at  its  boiling  point,  and  1  At.  ether  at  its  boiling  point,  take  up  together 
the  same  space  as  1  At.  alcohol  at  its  boiling  point.     If  now  we  take  the 

rific  gravities  of  these  three  liquids  at  10%  or  any  other  temperature, 
same  accordance  is  by  no  means  evident;  because  at  10%  or  any 
other  ^ven  temperature,  they  are  removed  from  their  boiling  points  by  a 
very  aifi*erent  number  of  degrees.  But  the  agreement  still  exists  when 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  three  liquids  are  taken  at  equal  distances 
from  their  boiling  points,  e,  g.,  that  of  water  at  100°^ 20^=80°;  that  of 
ether  at  35*4°-20°  =  15*4°;  and  that  of  alcohol  at  78*4*»-20  =  58-4°. 
These  temperatures,  equi-distant  from  the  boiling  points,  are  called  eorre-' 
•ponding  temperatures.  CPogg,  56,  371 .)  As  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  at  their  boiling 
points,  it  is  best  to  make  the  determmation  at  ec^uai  distances  below  those 
points,  i.  e.y  at  corresponding  temperatures.  This  method  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  accurate,  because  different  liquids,  in  cooling  a  given  number  of 
aegreee  below  their  boiling  points,  nmv  contract  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mutual  relations  of  their  specific  volumes  no  longer  remain  the  same. 
It  ia  found  that,  in  organic  compounds,  the  specific  volume  of  hydrogen 
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ifl  equal  to  that  of  oxygen  [at  least  in  the  same  series:  Om.];  for  two 
compounds  containing  equal  numhers  of  carbon-atoms,  but  different 
nnmoers  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen-atoms, — the  differences,  however,  being 
such  that  the  snm  of  the  H-  and  0-atoms  is  the  same  in  both, — have 
equal  specific  volumes;  tf.^.,  acetic  acid  =C*H*0*,  and  alcohol  =  C*H*0'; 
Bimilarfy,  aldehjrde  =  C*H*0',  and  ether=C*H'0.  Hence  1  At.  hydrogen, 
with  its  thermic  envelope,  takes  up  as  great  a  volume  as  1  At.  0,  with 
its  thermic  envelope,  although  the  oxygen-atom  is  eight  times  as  heavy. 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  its  boiling  point  is  0*961 6;  and  if  we 
divide  9  (the  atomic  weight  of  water)  by  this  number,  we  obtain  9*36  ms 
the  specific  volume  of  HO.  Assuming  then  that  H  and  0  have  equal 
specific  volumes,  it  follows  that  the  specific  volume  of  water  mnst  be 
produced  from  1  sp.  vol.  H=4*68,  and  1  sp.  vol.  0=4*68. 

The  atomic  weight  of  alcohol,  C*H«0',  is  24  +  6-1-16  =  46;  its  specific 
gravity  at  the  boiling  point  =  0  739;  and  46 -h  0*739 =62-2.  Hence  the 
specific  volume  of  alcohol  is  62*2.  Now,  in  alcohol,  4  sp.  vol.  C  are 
united  with  6  sp.  vol.  H  and  2  sp.  vol.  0;  and  if  from  the  sp.  vol.  of 
alcohol =62*2,  we  substract  the  sum  of  6  sp.  vol.  hydrogen  and  2  sp.  vol. 
oxygen,  viz.  8x  4'68=37'44,  there  remains  24*76  (62-2— 37-44=24-76) 
for  4  sp.  vol.  carbon.  Hence  the  specific  volume  of  carbon=6'2. — A 
similar  calculation  with  ether  gives  for  the  specific  volume  of  carbon,  the 
number  6*28;  and  the  mean  of  these  numbers,  viz.,  6*24,  is  taken  as  the 
real  specific  volume  of  that  element.  (Atomic  weight  of  ether,C*H*0  = 
24  +  5  +  8  =  37;  sp.  gr.  at  boiling  point  =  0*695;  37— 0*695  =  53*2; 
53*2-6.  4*68=25*12;  25-1 2-!- 4= 6  28.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  at  the  boiling  points  of  liquids,  the  specific 
volume  of  0=6*24,  and  of  H  and  0=4*68.  These  numbers  are  in  the 
ratio  of  4  : 3;  and,  consequently,  the  sp.  vol.  of  C  may  be  denoted  by 
4  .  1  '56,  and  that  of  H  and  0:=3  .  1*56;  and  when,  by  the  cooling  of  the 
liquids,  the  specific  volumes  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  con- 
tained in  them  are  diminished,  the  ratio  of  the  0-volume  to  the  H-  and 
0-volume  remains  the  same,  viz.,  4:3;  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  4  and  3  remain  unaltered,  and  the  diminution  £el11s  wholly  on  the 
common  £Eictor,  1*56. 

Ether  boils  at  35*7,  and  from  its  specific  gravity  at  that  temperature, 
its  specific  volume  is  found  to  be  53*2;  at— 19*3°,  that  is  to  say,  55^ 
below  its  boiling  point,  its  sp.  gr.  is  such  that  the  sp.  vol.  is  reduced  to 
49**.  Hence  by  cooling  55°  below  its  boiling  point,  the  specific  volume 
of  ether  is  reduced  from  53*2  to  49;  and  the  specific  volumes  of  its  three 
constituent  elements  are  simultaneously  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
viz.,  C  from  6*24  to  5*76;  H  and  0,  from  4*68  to  4*32;  Or:  the  common 
factor,  1*56,  is  diminished,  as  the  liquid  cools  down  55^  below  its  boiling 
point,  from  1*56  to  1*44;  for  4  .  1*44=5*76,  and  1*44  .  3=4*32.  Since 
then,  by  a  reduction  of  55^  below  the  boiling  point,  the  common  factor  is 
diminished  by  0*12  (1*56  — 1*44=012),  it  would  appear  that  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  equal  to  1°,  the  diminution  of  the  factor  must  be 
0*00218;  but  since  in  calculations  relating  to  other  liquids,  the  diminution 
of  the  specific  volume  comes  out  somewhat  less,  it  is  admitted,  as  a  mean 
result,  that  the  common  factor  1*56,  which  corresponds  to  the  boiling 
point  of  the  liquid,  diminishes  by  0001 6  for  each  degree  below  the 
boiling  point. 

Thus,  the  sp.  vol.  of  carbon,  at  a  certain  number  of  degrees  (=  d) 
below  the  boiling  point  =  (4  .  1*56— d  .  0*0016),  and  that  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen=(3 .  1*56— cf.  0*0016).    For  an  organic  compound  containing 
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a  At.  C,  h  At.  H,  and  c  At.  0,  the  formula  for  calculating  the  specific 
Tolume  at  a  given  temperature  is  therefore: 

(4fl  +  3*  +  3c)    .    (I-5C  -  d  .  0-0016). 

{Ann,  Pharm,  55,  1 97).  The  specific  volumes  of  C,  H,  and  0,  at  diflerent 
degrees  below  the  boiling  point,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  number  of  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  is  denoted  by  d,  and  the 
specific  volumes  of  oxjgen  and  hydrogen,  being  equal,  are  put  together  in 
the  same  column: 


d. 

C 

UandO 

d. 

C 

UandO 

d. 

C 

HftndO 

0^... 

.  6-24  . 

...  4-68 

110«.. 

..  5-54 

...  4-15 

220«.. 

..  4-83 

...  3-62 

10  .. 

.  618  . 

...  4-63 

120  .. 

..  5-47 

...  4-10 

230  .. 

..  4-77  . 

...  3-58 

20  .. 

.  611  . 

...  4-58 

130  .. 

..  5  41 

...  4-06 

240  .. 

..  4-70  . 

...  3-53 

30  ... 

.  605  . 

...  4-55 

140  .. 

..  5-34 

...  401 

250  .. 

..  4-64  . 

...  3-48 

40  ... 

.  5-98  . 

...  4-49 

150  .. 

..  5-28 

...  3-96 

260  .. 

..  4-58  . 

...  3-43 

50  ... 

.  5-92  . 

...  4-44 

160  .. 

..  5-22  . 

...  3-91 

270  .. 

..  4-49  . 

...  3-38 

60  ... 

.  5-86  . 

...  4-39 

170  .. 

..  515  . 

...  3-86 

280  .. 

..  4-45  . 

...  3  34 

70  ... 

.  5-79  . 

...  4-34 

180  .. 

..  509  . 

...  3-82 

290  .. 

..  4-38  . 

...  3-29 

80  ... 

.  5-73  . 

...  4-30 

190  .. 

..  5-02  . 

...  3-77 

300  .. 

.  4-32  . 

...  3-24 

90  „. 

.  5-66  . 

...  4-25 

200  .. 

.  4-96  . 

...  3-72 

310  .. 

.  4-26  . 

...  3-19 

100  ... 

.  5-60  . 

...  4-20 

210  .. 

.  4-90  . 

...  3-67 

From  this  table,  we  may  calculate  the  specific  gravities  of  organic 
liquids  consisting  of  C  and  H,  or  of  C,  H,  and  0  at  any  required  tempe- 
rature, when  their  composition  and  boiling  points  are  known.  As  an 
example,  take  acetic  acid  =  C*H*0*,  which  boils  at  118^  What  is  its 
specific  gravity  at  1G°,  that  is,  at  102"^  below  its  boiling  point?  At  that 
temperature,  1  sp.  vol.  C^5'5S5;  and  4  .  5-585=22'34;  I  sp.  vol.  Hand 
0=4-19;  and  8  .  4-19=33-52;  hence  22*34 +  33 -52 =85 -56.= the  specific 
Tolnroe  of  acetic  acid.  If  now  we  divide  the  atomic  weight  of  acetic 
acid=60,  by  this  number,  we  obtain  1-074  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
acetic  acid  at  16\  Experiment  gives  rOC3,  diflering  somewhat  consider- 
ably from  the  calculated  result;  many  of  the  examples  calculated  by 
Kopp  exhibit  similar  and  even  greater  difi*erences. 

The  specific  volumes  of  the  other  elements  which  occur  in  organic 
liquids  are  more  difficult  to  determine.  Kopp  estimates  that  of  chlorine 
by  calculation  from  chlorcbcnzidc,  C"H"C1,  as  equal  to  21*84  at  the 
boiling  point,  or  14  (l'56  —  d  .  0*0016)  at  other  temperatures.  The 
specific  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  still  more  uncertain. — 
According  to  this  mode  of  calculation,  any  two  isomeric  organic  liquids 
should  have  equal  specific  gravities  at  equal  distances  from  their  boiling 
points, — a  result  empirically  obtained  by  Aubergier  with  respect  to  tlie 
oils  which  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  (Kopp,  Anii,  Pharm, 
50,  71.) 

Before  publishing  the  preceding  general  theory,  Kopp  had  laid  down 
the  following  particular  laws  {Ann,  Pharm,  41,  79  and  169),  which  the 
general  theory  now  serves  to  explain:  (1.)  The  specific  volume  of  an 
acid  is  less  by  24  than  that  of  the  compound  ether  which  the  acid  forms 
with  wood-spirit,  and  less  by  43  than  that  of  the  ether  which  it  forms 
with  alcohol.  The  general  theory  gives  for  acetic  acid  the  following 
Qumbers:  Acetic  acid=C*H*0*;  acetate  of  methyl =C*H*0*;  acetate  of 
ethyl=C*HH3*.  The  specific  volume  of  aceticacid=:4  .  6-24  +  8  .  468= 
62*40;  that  of  acetate  of  methyl  contains  2  sp.  vol.  C,  and  2  sp.  vol.  H 
in  addition,=12-48-h9-36=21-84;  thesp.  vol.  of  acetate  of  ethyl  contains 
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►.  voL  C  and  4  sp.  vol.  H  more  than  aootio  »<5i^ 
l-68=43-68.  Hence,  according  to  tlio  ^^n«» 
n  converted  into  acetate  of  methyl,  iii.<5r^a-s^^^ 
14,  and  when  converted  into  aceic  etlior',  "^y  '^ 
tirically  found  gives  the  approximate  nana.  c>«r»  - 
(2.)  The  specific  volume  of  every  efclijrl— oc>xn]|>o« 
I  that  of  the  corresponding  methyl-conai>o»i^"- 

ethyl,   C*H«;  the  latter,  therefore,     oont«-ix^^     *^ 
ler;  this  makes  2  .  624  + 2  .  4-68=  21-3-*,    ^^^^^^^^r'^^ 
;  &c.  (Koppj  com'p,  also  Rieckher,    -^ri^y*--       -^^^ 
►p  (OAm.  /Soc.  ©u.  •/;  3,  104).  ^   / 

Schroder's  Theory. — The  specific  volnxxies      o^"    ^  /^J^ 
posed  to  he  eoual,  and  may  be  calculato<l    fx-onca  tiSf^ C^'^^^^^^ijj^ A^  ^^^^^e 
jtance=C*H«0»,  contains  2  double  atoms    €>£    ^  3  ^([^^^Si^S:^  ^^^^^^ ^^X-mj^ 
1  double  atom  of  0,  making  together   O  dc^a^i^  «fcAj«txiSi^      V^"^"^  ^S^^i^^^ 
OS  of  H  here  spoken  of  are  twice  as  ^preat  as   t;laos«*.  ^     ^  %\^V\cv    «*^     ^^^ 

.]     If  now  the  atomic  weight  of  alcoHol,  46,  \>o   aw^t^^^'^^^^^  ^^ 
nty  at  the  boiling  point=0-7395,     ^w-e     ol)^^!!!     62-2  ^^L-^^  ^i  ^B^^avi^ 
ime  of  alcohol  at  its  boiling  point;    aod   <livi<iin«r    tJt\'        ^^^S^^t  C\       \> 
J79  for  the  specific  volume  of  a  dou.V>le    atom    oF    C    ^%^}    m^^  "^      ^ttWC^ 
>  we  may  easily  calculate  the  specifio  volume,    aii<i    4;h^r«     ^^^^^  ^^  ^S^^^^ 
rity  of  any  organic  compound  coiXBistiii^     of     C       'i^         ^^^"^'^ A   H       ^^/^^ 
)unt,  however,  as  in  Kopp's  theory,   o£    tine    <iistanco    V   ^^^^^    ^^    t&Kfff^ 

,9-905;at50»,  9-794;  at  60»   9-693 i    a.t    TO°.     9-6ox        "^^^  <>^ ^Coio/  : 

im  the  specific  volume  of  1  double    atoixx    of    C     H         ^    ^^i/  ,  10022- 

Example :  Wood-spirit,  CHK)',  boiU    at     eo°  -     -*  ^'^'Ae^*!* /f^V^a         '  .^" 

imes  of  double  atoms;   its  atomic    ^wei^lit.=  i  «>      '^^:^  '^^  be  /  *^«' 

jific  volume  of  a  double  atom  at  40°  'b^r»-«.-  ♦i^  ~* —  -«»**'*'i»«  .•  I'^^'lliili 
id  is  9-908;  this,  taken  4  times,  gives   3ft  -rto  T          ®     "^^     +  l«-^*  8l>e«:«  <i Wi' ' 

d-spirit  at  40°  below  its  boiliif  point      ?i      l^^  ^^^^^iUr^^^^'^rtb  •'     r^ 

ding  the  atomic  weight=32,  by  the  epecxect«f  *^  ^Pee/f  ^A»<  ?**  l^*' « 
)8  for  the  specific  gravity  of  wood-spirit     «ri'^'*»^    4^1^'^C  Vn/      <>/,  Vftt^l 

»8.  Most  of  the  other  examples  calcil^*!^^,^  ^^^  i  "  '^^'  ^i  ^'^^^fe  ^t  Im%P 
,  table,  give  results  more  exalbt  th^^^*®\^y  Sa^^!^V,f^«-^,  \^^  ""^  '  ^  •  ^ 
even  greater.     In  these  calculations      tl»'  ^"^  ^^^^*  ^^V\*  ^^1»*^  ^^  '^-1 

ipounds  must  be  taken  in  such  a  XMantK^^-iT^*^^***'™*'^  -^^  \\^^^^^   ttx^         ('  4r 
d  4  volumes  of  vapour  or  a  diatomic   ^*    'itia.t  ok^^^^\  J:^^  A^^!^^«k      V,,\. 
notC*H'0,butC»H-0».     (Po^,^.  ^^'^    f«;«    (p-   -5^)^  ^tJgVt^^V^lJ^XAi^      C, 

arks  that  these  calcuUtions  give  v©^   ^ *  ^  •> ^C^i-i  V^ ^*  ^^  T^'^'^        \ 

to  his  own  theory,  the  specific  volo^^***i.*^    ^^^lZf*J>  ^^r*^  \Xx    *fc^        ^ 
>,  andnotasl:l;thisMomaly,  'S^^     o*^    Oi'^t^f^    Cj^^^    e/X^X^^'^ 
ration  that  the  specific  volume  ^vv-Kjwi^^^^^^>     U     ^   VV^^V^^^     ^^J^    ^\>^ 
„    viz.,  UL»lA=5  19  is  very  nea.rlv^  ^^*^^^>.^X>^x^\;  7.^W^  ^<vi 

,C-atom=6-84,  andthatofanH^  ^-^^  ^e»z?    Vw^    ^^^^^    ^>     '^   '^^ 
jalculating  the  specific  volumes  of   rv       ~^^^^*^'==-^^'^^'^^5-^^^A^^*'*v^^«v^\ 
he  Catoms  to  the  H-  and  0-atoiue^'';|j^\c  ^^^^^^^>f^^^  ^>^^?^ 

'  There  is  an  error  here:  the  number^  iV  ^  ^^^^  X^^rv^>  l^  ^r^^  ^^%^  "^ 
ipecific  volumes  of  fl/coAo/,  but  the    s^«    .^'^^^.    1  r..  ^^^^^v^^^^l^Vv^^     ^  ^^ 

S.  at  .e  aUUne.  .C.  .C.  ^.  ^^^o^^^A^^^^-^a  ^^^^^^^^^^      ^> 


-">•■* -4l5?^^ 


ts^»*:^^. 
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Lowig*8  Theory  (Chemie  der  org.  Verbindungen,  91). — ^The  specific 
Tolnmes  of  the  different  elements  stand  in  close  relation  to  their  atomic 
weights;  if  the  atomic  weights  of  H,  C,  0,  N,  and  Cl=l,  6,  8,  14,  and  36, 
the  atomic  volames  will  be  1,  3,  4,  7,  and  9  (corresponding  to  a  twofold 
and  fourfold  condensation  of  the  thermic  envelope  surrounding  the  atoms). 
Putting  0=100,  Lowig  estimates  the  specific  volumes  of  H=44,  0=132, 
N=308,  0=176,  &c.  But  in  organic  compounds,  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  may  be  condensed  to  f ,  ^,  and  ^,  whereby  it  is  reduced  from  44 
to  33,  22,  or  11.  In  certain  organic  compounds,  the  volumes  of  the  other 
elements  above-mentioned,  may,  besides  these  three  condensations,  suffer 
a  condensation  to  |  and  \. — Example  :  Benzin,  C^'H',  has  a  specific 
CTavity  of  0*85;  its  atomic  weight  (0=100)  is  12 .  76  (atomic  weight  of 
0)4-6.  12-5  (atomic  weight  of  H)=950j  and  950-h0-85=1147  (sp. 
vol.  calculated  from  the  sp.  gr.,  6=100).  If  now  we  add  together 
12  sp.  voL  of  carbon  condensed  to  two- thirds,  viz.,  12  .  88,  and  6  sp.  vol. 
of  hydrogen  condensed  to  one-half,  viz.,  6.  22,  we  obtain  a  sum=1188, 
whicn  is  the  specific  volume  of  benzin.  This  calculated  specific  volume, 
however,  is  greater  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  observed  specific 
gravity,  and,  therefore,  the  specific  gravity  obtained  by  dividing  the 
atomic  weight  by  this  specific  volume,  is  not  the  same  as  the  sp.  gr.  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  but  a  smaller  number,  viz.,  0'821. 

Very  important,  if  confirmed  by  further  examples,  would  be  LSwig's 
observation,  that  the  specific  volume  of  a  compound  is  not  altered  by 
addition  of  oxgen;  e,g.,  Aldehyde,  C*H*0';  atomic  weight = 44  j  sp.  gr. 
at  18**=0-79;  and  Acetic  acid,  C*HH)*;  atomic  weight=60;  sp.gr.  at 
16'*=1063;  hence  the  sp.  vol.  of  aldehyde=44-i-0'79=55-7,and  that  of 
acetic  acid=60-i-l  •063=56*4.  The  agreement,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears  to  be;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  is  taken  102° 
below  its  boiling  point,  and  that  of  aldehyde  only  3"^  below;  at  99° 
below  the  boiling  point,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  latter  would  be  much  greater, 
and,  therefore,  its  specific  volume  much  smaller,  and  accordingly  differ- 
ing more  widely  from  that  of  acetic  acid.  On  comparing  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine ^C*H",  atomic  weight  152;  sp.  gr.  0*87;  boiling  point  157°), 
Camphor  (C*H**0*,  atomic  weight  152;  sp.  er.  0*986;  boiling  point 
204°),  and  Oamphoric  acid  (C*H"0';  atomic  weight  200;  specific  gravity 
1-194;  boiling  point  270°),  we  find  the  specific  volume  of  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine=156;  of  Camphor  =154,  and  of  Camphoric  acid=167.  Similarly 
the  specific  volumes  of  Valeral,  Q^W^O^  and  Valerianic  acid,  C^^^H^W 
are  nearly=105  and  108.  These  calculations,  therefore,  seem  to  agree 
very  well  with  the  above-mentioned  law  of  Lowig  relating  to  oxygen. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  general  character  of  Lowig's  mode  of 
calculating  specific  volumes  and  specific  gravities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
since  the  specific  gravities  of  most  organic  compounds  lie  between  0*800 
and  1*400,  and  consequently  the  range  of  variation  does  not  exceed 
0'600,  and  since,  moreover,  these  comjpounds  contain  the  same  elements 
in  different  proportions,  while  the  specific  gravities  of  the  elements  them- 
selves probably  vary  but  little,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  specific 
frr%v\iy  of  an  organic  compound  should  admit  of  calculation  within 
0*010  (and  sometimes  even  tliis  degree  of  approximation  is  not  attained), 
especially  when  we  take  the  specific  volumes  of  the  elements  somewhat 
arDitrarily,  and  assume  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  imagining,  when 
necessary,  that  they  are  condensed  in  the  compound  to  j,  |,  \,  ^,  and  ^. 

Ou  the  whole,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that  Kopp,  Schroder,  and 
more  especially  Lowig,  proceed  from  assumptions  differing  so  widely  one 
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from  tbe  other,  and,  nevertheless,  each  one  is  of  opinion  that  specific 
ffravities  may  be  rightly  determined  according  to  his  method,  we  cannot 
bat  feel  considerable  mistrost  of  all  these  attempts,  and  of  the  so-called 
theory  of  atomic  volumes  altogether.  If  either  one  be  right,  both  the  others 
must  be  wrong.  In  the  earlier  attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  the  dis- 
crepancies between  observed  and  calculated  specific  gravities,  were  attri- 
buted to  the  unequal  expansion  of  difierent  compounds  by  heat ;  but  now 
that  this  source  of  error  has  been  removed  in  the  case  of  liquids,  by- 
taking  the  specific  gravities,  &c,  at  corresponding  temperatures  below 
the  boiling  point,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that  observation  and 
calculation  should  agree  exactly ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  either 
in  the  theory  of  Kopp,  or  in  that  of  Schroder  or  Lowig. 

Spee^fie  OravUy  of  Organic  Compounds  in  the  Oanous  States  or  Vapour- 
density  of  Organic  Compoundi. 

An  organic  compound,  considered  in  the  gaseous  state,  always  occu- 
pies a  smaller  volume  than  its  elements  would  occupy  in  the  free  state, 
supposing  them  to  exist  in  the  gaseous  form  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  under  the  same  pressure;  hence,  in  the  formation  of  an  organic 
compound,  condensation  always  takes  place,  and  moreover  in  a  simple 
ratio. 

In  some  rare  instances,  the  entire  volumes  .of  the  elements,  supposed 
to  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  are  united  into  one  volume  of  the  compound 
(also  in  the  caseous  state).  Thus  1  vol.  of  gaseous  cyanogen,  CN,  con- 
tains 2  vol.  nypothetical  carbon-vapour  and  1  vol.  nitrogen  gas.  The 
gas  of  the  compound  is  therefore  monatomic,  that  is  to  say,  the  number 
of  atoms  of  the  compound  contained  in  1  vol.  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms  contained  in  1  vol.  hydrogen  gas.  The  specific 
gravity  of  an  organic  gas  thus  constituted  may  therefore  be  found  by 
adding  together  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gaseous  elements,  the  specific 
gravity  of  each  of  them,  if  it  be  monatomic,  being  taken  as  many  times 
as  there  are  atoms  of  the  element  in  the  compound,  and  half  as  many 
times  if  it  be  2-atomic. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  entire  volumes  of  the  gaseous  elements 
are  united  into  2  volumes  of  the  organic  compound.  The  compound  then 
forms  a  {-atomic  or  diatomic  gas,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  gas  which,  in  a  given 
volume,  contains  only  half  as  many  atoms  of  the  compound  as  the  samo 
volume  of  hydrogen  gas  contains  of  hydrogen-atoms.  These  organic 
compounds  are  usually  said  to  form  4  volumes  of  vapour  (vid.  in/,).  In 
this  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  organic  gas  is  obtainea  as  above,  by 
adding  together  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gaseous  elements,  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  2. 

We  must  here  call  to  mind  the  hypotheses  laid  down  on  page  53, 
Vol.  I.  of  this  Hand-book  respecting  the  volumes  of  gases :  the  atoms 
of  the  elements  in  the  gaseous  state  are  surrounded  with  thermic  enve- 
lopes of  various  sizes ;  those  of  the  sulphur-atoms  are  the  smallest ;  those 
of  the  oxygen-,  phosphorus-,  and  arsenic-atoms,  are  3  times  as  large, 
and  those  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  6  times 
as  large :  or,  in  other  words,  a  space  which  contains  1  .  x  At  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  chlorine,  &c.,in  the  gaseous  state,  will  contain  2  .  x  At.  oxygen, 
&c.,  and  6  .  x  At.  snlphur  (all  these  substances  being  supposed  to  be  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  at  equal  temperatures  and  pressures).  If  then 
hydrogen  gas,  Ac,  be  called  monatomic,  oxygen  gas  will  be  2-atomic  and 
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snlphor-Tapoar  6-atomic*  Carbon-yapoor,  which  doubtless  exists  above 
a  certaiii  temperature^  is  hypotheticallj  supposed  to  belong  to  the  mon- 
atomic  gases,  and  accordingly  its  sp.  gr.  is  by  calculation=0-4160,  that 
of  air  being  I'OOO.  Many  other  chemists,  however,  regard  carbon- 
vapour  as  2-atomic,  and  accordingly  make  its  sp.  gr.= 0*8320. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  calculation  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  diatomic  organic  gases. 


C-Tsponr 
H.gas. 

O-gM 


Marth^gat, 
At.    Vol.    Density. 
..  2  ....  2  ....  0-8320 
..  4  ....  4  ....  0-2772 


Oil  qf  Turpentine, 
At.      Vol.      Density. 
20  ....  20  ....  8-3200 
16  ....  16  ....  M088 


AlcohoU 
At.    Vol.     Density. 
4  ....  4  ....  1-6640 
6  ....  6  ....  0-4158 
2  ....  1  ....  1-1093 


Org.  Compoimd     1  ....  2    1*1092 
VEpour-density....  0-5546 


1  ....     2  ....  9-4288 


1 


2  ....  3-1891 


4-7144 


1-5945 


The  2  At.  oxygen  in  the  alcohol,  enter  as  only  1  vol.  of  gas,  inasmuch 
as  oxygen  is  a  2-atomic  gas.  It  appears  then  that  in  marsh-gas,  for 
example,  2  At  C.  are  united  with  4  At.  H.  to  form  1  At.  marsh-gas, 
which,  in  the  gaseous  state  occupies  2  volumes;  these  two  volumes 
weigh  1*1092;  consequently,  the  weight  of  1  volume,  or  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  is  l'1092-J-2=0-5546  (the  sp.  gr.  of  air=10000). 
Hence  1  At.  marsh-gas  occupies  twice  as  large  a  space  as  1  At.  hydrogen ; 
or  a  space  which  would  include  1  .  x  At.  hydrogen,  contains  only  \  .  x 
At.  marsh-gas.  If  then  hydrogen  gas  be  called  monatomic,  marsh-gas 
roost  be  diatomic. 

Other  chemists  make  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  only  half  as 
great,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon-vapour,  not=0*416  as  in  this 
Hand-book,  but=  0-832  (supposing  it  to  be  2-atomic,  like  oxygen  gas): 
on  these  hypotheses  the  preceding  table  will  be  altered  as  follows  : 

Marah-goM. 
At.    Vol.     Density. 
C-Tsponr  ...  2  ....  2        '  — -« 

H-gM  8  ....  8 

O-go  


1-6640 
0-5544 


Oil  q/*  Turpentine, 
At.      Vol.       Density. 
20  ....  20  ....  16-0400 
32  ....  32  ....    2-2176 


At. 

4 
12 

2 


Alcohol. 

Vol.  Density. 
..  4  ....  3-3280 
..  12  ....  0-8316 
..     2  ....  2-2186 


1  ....  4  ....  2-2184 
0-5546 


1  ....    4  ....  18-8576 
4-7144 


1  ....    4  .  .  6-3782 
1-5945 


According  to  this  theory,  the  elements  form,  by  their  combination, /cmr 
volumes  of  organic  gas  ;  hence  the  often  occurring  expression  that  most 
(or  all)  organic  compounds  form  4  volumes  of  vapour.  In  this  svstem, 
therefore,  an  organic  compound  of  4  vol.  gas  or  vapour  is  equivalent  to 
that  which  in  the  present  Hand-book  is  designated  as  an  organic  com- 
pound, whose  gas  or  vapour  is  \-Qiomic  or  diatomic.  The  origin  of  the 
difference  is,  that  in  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  calculation,  the  volume 
of  an  atom  of  any  organic  compound,  in  the  gaseous  state,  is  compared 
with  the  volume  of  1  At.  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned,  with  the  volume  of  1  At.  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  state. 

*  According  to  Bineau't  experiments,  sulphur •Taponr  if  2*atomic  like  oxygen  gas. 
(See  note,  p.  29.) 
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If  we  adopt  the  system  of  Dumas,  and  suppose  the  atomic  weight  of 
O,  C,  and  H  =  100  :  375  :  625  =  8  :  3  :  i,  the  sp.gr.  of  carbon- 
vapour  will  still  be  0-416,  and  the  numbers  in  the  table  which  denote  the 
volumes  of  carbon-vapour  will  be  doubled,  viz.,  4  voL  carbon-vapour  in 
marsh-gas,  40  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  8  in  alcohol. 

A  few  organic  compounds  form  monatomic  instead  of  diatomic  gases, 
viz.,  cyanogen,  ether,  carbonic  ether,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Carbonic  Ether. 


Cyanogen, 

At.    Vol.    Density. 

C  ....  2  ....  2  ....  0-8320 

N  ....  1  ....  1  ....  0-9706 


Ether. 

At.    Vol.    Density. 

C  ....  4  ....  4  ....  1-6640 

H  ....  5  ....  5  ....  0-3465 

O  ....  1  ....  *  ....  0-5546 


At.  Vol.  Density. 
C  ....  5  ....  5  ....  20800 
H  ....  5  ....  5  ....  0-3465 
0  ....  3  ....  li  ....  1-6639 


1  ....  1  ....  1-8026  1  ....  1  ....  2-5651  1  ....  1     ...  ^-0904 

No  division  by  2  is  here  required ;  the  sum  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
elementary  gases  is  equal  to  the  specific  gravitv  of  the  organic  compound 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Such  exceptions  from  the  rule  may  in  most  cases 
be  removed  by  doubling  the  atomic  weights;  thus,  ether  may  be  written : 
C«H"0»,  and  carbonic  ether:  C"'H^W(=2C*H»0-f  2C0«).  In  the  case 
of  cyanogen,  however,  there  are  considerable  objections  to  this  dupli- 
cation. ^  .       -J      1, 

In  some  very  rare  cases,  almost  confined  to  certain  organic  acids,  the 
vapour  of  an  organic  compound,  when  its  density  is  taken  near  the 
boiling  point,  is  found  to  contain  \  as  many  atoms  m  a  given  volume  as 
hydrogen  gas.  But  the  farther  above  the  boiling  point  the  detennination 
is  made,  the  more  nearly  does  the  density,  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  expansion,  approach  to  that  of  a  diatomic  ^. 

If  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  C*H*0*  be  regarded  as  diatomic,  calcula- 
tion gives  its  specific  gravity  as  follows  : 

Vol.  Sp.  gr. 

C-vapour 4  ....  1*6640 

H-gas  4  ....  0-2772 

0-g«s  2  ....  2-2186 


2        ....        4-1598 
1         ....        20799 

But  Dumas  (Ann.  Fharm.  27,  138)  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetic  acid 
vapour  to  be  2*74.  Now  |  of  4-1598  =  27732 ;  hence  Dumas  concluded 
that  the  mode  of  condensation  in  acetic  acid  is  different  from  that  which 
takes  place  in  other  organic  compounds,  the  vapour  being  in  fact  con- 
densed into  3  instead  of  4  volumes.  Similarly,  Bineau  found  {Compt 
rend.  19,  767;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  423^  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetic  acid 
vapour  at  temperatures  between  129°  and  132°,  varies  from  2*78  to  2  86. 
It  has,  however,  been  found  by  Cahours  (Compt.  rend.  19,  771;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  427)  that  when  the  heat  is  raised  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point,  120°,  the  anomaly  disappears.  According  to  his  experi- 
ments, the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  vapour  at  145^  is  equal  to  2-75, 
but  at  219°,  it  is  2*17;  in  another  specimen  of  acetic  acid,  the  sp.  gr.  at 
231^  was  found  to  be  2*12.  This  last  number  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  the  calculation  above  given.  Finally,  Cahours  has  shown  (Ccm-pi. 
rend.  19,  771;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  427;  further:  Compt.  rend.  20,  51; 
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alBO  N.  J.  Pharm.  7,  129;  also  Pogg,  65,  420)  that  this  anomaly  dis- 
appears when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  is  taken  at  least  100"* 
above  the  boiling  point  of  acetic  acid.  Close  above  the  boiling  point, 
the  densitVy  as  shewn  by  the  following  table,  is  even  greater  than  it 
•bould  be  for  a  |-atomic  vapour,  or  a  vapour  of  3  volumes.  This  density 
diminlahee  as  the  teroperatore  rises,  tul,  at  250^,  it  becomes  equal  to 
that  of  a  diatomic  gas,  after  which  it  is  not  altered  by  further  rise  of 
temperature : 

Tampentnra  125'     130»     140*     150'     160*    171*    190*    200*    219*    230* 

l^tamtj  3-20     312     290     275     248     2-42     2*30     222     217     209 

Temperature 250'*     280*    300®    338'* 

Density 2-08     2*08     208     2-08 

Simih&rly  with  butyric  acid,  which  boils  at  164''.  The  calculated  density 
of  its  vapour,  supposing  it  to  be  diatomic,  is  3*0505;  but,  according  to 
Cahours,  its  density  varies  with  the  temperature  as  follows : 

Temperattire 177*    208*    228*    249*    261*    290*    310*    330* 

DfsMity  3-68     3-44     322     310     307     307     307     307 

Valerianic  acid  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  butyric  acid,  but  its 
variations  are  not  so  great  (Cahours.) 

The  vapour  of  anise-camphor,  C»H"0*,  which  boils  at  222°,  has  a 
calculated  density  of  5*1301,  supposing  it  to  be  diatomic.  But  Cahours 
observed  the  following  variations : 

Temperature 245*    260*    270*    325*    338* 

Density 5-98     5*73     564     5*22     519 

Formic  acid,  which  boils  at  99®,  likewise  exhibits  too  great  a  vapour- 
density  just  above  its  boiling  point.  Regarding  the  vapour  as  diatomic, 
the  calculated  density  is  1*5946;  but  Dumas  found  it  to  vary  between 
2*13  and  2  14  at  temperatures  between  115"^  and  118%  and  Bineau  found 
it  =2125at  111% 

On  the  other  hand,  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  fusel-oil,  and  most 
compound  ethers,  exhibit  the  density  of  diatomic  gases  just  above  their 
oiling  points.  (Cahours.) 

3.  Boiling  Point. — Organic  compounds  are  more  volatile  in  propor- 
tion as  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  a 
smaller  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Of  polymeric 
compounds,  the  one  whose  compound  atom  contains  the  smallest  number 
of  elementary  atoms  is  always  the  most  volatile. 

The  boiling  compound  of  an  organic  compound  is  higher  by  or  .  19° 
than  that  of  another  organic  compound,  when  the  former, — with  an  other- 
wise similar  composition — contains  x  .  C'H'more  than  the  latter.  (Kopp.) 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  examples : 

Booing  point.  Differenee.                    Cdcnlatad  Diff. 

C»HK)*    =  Formic  add    99* 

C*HH>*    =  Acetic  acid 120*  ....  19**  ....  1.19*=    19* 

CmH>*    =  Butyric  add    164*  ....  65*  ....  3.19*=    57* 

C>ni>»0*  « Valerianic  acid  175*  ..,.  76*  ....  4  .  19*  =^    76* 

CUH«0*=Caproicadd  262*  ^  103*  ....  5  .  19*  «    95* 

C^H^H)*  =  Caprylic  add 236*  ....  137**  ....  7  .  19*   =  133* 
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Similarly, 

Boiling  point.  Difference. 

aWCfi    =  Wood-spirit   60* 

C<H«0»    =  Alcohol  78»  ....         18* 

C10H12O2  =  Fuscl-oil 132**  ....         72*» 


Calculated  DilL 
I  .  19«  =     19* 


Comp.  Schiel  (Ann.  Fharm,  43,  107);  Pehling  {Ann,  Fharm,  58,  409). 
Also,  according  to  Hofmann  &  Maspratt  (Ann.  Fharm,  54,  16); 


Boiling  point. 

CWH«     =  Benzol 86' 

C^RT^  =  Aniline 182* 

Also,  according  to  Kopp : 
CHO  B.P. 

4  6  2  Alcohol 78 

4  4  4  Acetic  acid   118 

8  8  4  Acetic  ether 74 

8  8  4  Acetic  ether 74 

C^H»I  Hydriodic  ether  ....    65 


Boiling  point.  Diff. 

C»H8     =Dnicyl 106»         ....         20° 

C"H9N  =  Toluidine....  198*        ....         16* 


CHO                                 B.P.  Diff. 

10  12  2  Fusel  oil  132  ....  57 

10  10  4  Valerianic  acid 175  ....  57 

14  14  4  Acetate  of  Amyl ....  131  ....  57 

14  14  4  Valerianic  ether  ....  131  ....  57 

CW'H"!   Hydriodate  of  Amyl  122  ....  57 


As  tbe  second  series  contains  dC^H^  more  than  the  first,  the  difference 
between  the  boiling  points  should  be  3  .  19=57^;  a  result  nearly  identical 
with  that  which  is  given  by  observation.  (Kopp.) 

The  same  law  is  also  approximately  confirmed  by  comparison  of  the 
following  numbers : 


H 

6 

8 

12 


Benzol 12 

Dracyl 14 

Cumol 18 

Cymol 20     14 

Oil  of  Copaiba....  30    24 

lowing  are  less  accordant : 

C     H 

Amylene  10 


Oleene 12 

Elaene 16 

Paramylene 20     20 

Cetene 32    32 


10 
12 
16? 


BoU.  pt. 

CalculaUon. 

85- 

83°  pins. 

106» 

1 

.  19  =  104' 

153» 

3 

.  19  =  142* 

175» 

4 

.  19  =  161" 

260* 

9 

.  19  =  256** 

BoU.  pt. 

Calcnlntiou. 

39» 

39*  plus. 

55» 

1 

.  19  =    58* 

110- 

3 

.  19  =    96" 

160** 

5 

.  19  =  134' 

275' 

11 

.  19  =  248« 

30  compounds,  the  addition  of  (PW  appears  to  raise  the  boiling 
loro  tban  1 9*j  hence  Schroder  assumes  26"*  as  the  real  increment; 
wever  is  too  great,  in  the  case  of  cetene,  for  example. 
;he  number  19  were  correct  in  all  cases,  the  difference  between  a 
r  of  the  ethylene-series  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  amylene- 
rould  always  be  3  .  19=57°,  because  the  members  of  the  latter 
liffer  from  those  of  the  former,  only  by  containing  3CH'  in  addition. 
3  difference  of  temperature  is  often  greater,  and  varies  in  different 
rs : 


ne  tenet. 

Boiling  pt. 

Boiling  pt. 

Diff. 

O^ 

22« 

CI0H10O2 

96** 

74« 

€1 

11- 

CM'H^Cl 

102" 

91- 

»S2 

36« 

om^& 

117* 

81« 

0,N0«    .. 

16* 

C>«H»0,N03     ... 

96« 

74« 

s  law,  discovered  by  Kopp,  that  the  addition  of  C*H*  raises  the 
point  of  a  compound  by  about  19°,  is  confirmed  in  a  variety  of 
Since,  however,  in  the  comparison  of  certain  compounds,  this 
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number  la  not  found  to  be  exact,  Schr5der  supposes  that  in  roany 
compounds,  as  in  the  ethylic  and  methylic  ethers,  the  influence  of  (PH} 
on  the  boiling  point  amounts  to  about  16%  and  in  the  acids  to  21^. 
Kopp  attributes  these  discrepancies  to  want  of  accuracy  in  determining 
the  boiling  points  of  the  compared  compounds.  For  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  conditions  for  exact  determination  of  the  boiling 
points  were  not  observed,  such  as  constant  atmospheric  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  0*76  metr.,  the  introduction  of  platinum  wire  into  the  liquid, 
and  the  immersion  of  the  thermometer  in  the  vessel,  so  that  the  stem 
may  be  completely  surrounded  with  vapour,  the  vapour  being  allowed  to 
escape  by  a  tube  passing  through  the  cork.  CFor  further  observations  on 
this  matter,  vid.  Kopp,  Chem,  Soc,  Q,  J.  3,  104.) 

In  compounds  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  each  addi- 
tional double  atom  of  carbon  which  enters,  raises  the  boiling  point  by  a 
quantity  varying  from  35^  to  35-5%  and  each  double  atom  of  hydrogen 
lowers  it  by  15**.  (Gerhardt.)  This  agrees  very  nearly  with  Kopp's 
supposition  that  each  addition  of  (PH*  raises  the  boiling  point  19°j 
for  35-15=20. 

In  calculating  the  boiling  points  of  these  compounds,  we  may  start 
from  oil  of  turpentine.  To  And  from  this  the  boiling  point  of  another 
hydro-carbon  of  known  composition,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the 
difference  of  C  and  H^  As  many  times  as  the  compound  in  question 
contains  C^,  more  or  less  than  oil  of  turpentine,  so  many  times  35°  must  - 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of  turpentine;  and, 
as  many  times  as  the  compound  contains  H'  more  or  less,  so  many  times 
15^  must  be  taken  from  or  added  to  the  boiling  point. 

Thus,  Cymene,  C^^H**,  contains  2H  less  than  oil  of  turpentine,  whence 
its  boiling  point  should  be  15°  higher;  now  160° -hi 5°= 175°.  (Obser- 
vation gives  in  fact  175°.) — Cumene,  C"H^',  contains  20  and  4H  less 
than  oil  of  turpentine;  160—35  +  2  .  15=154.  (Observation  gives  153°.) 
— Naphthalin,  C*^H*,  contains  8H  less  than  oil  of  turpentine;  160  + 
4  .  15=220.  (Observation  gives  221°.)  Styrol,  C*«H«  contains  40  and 
8H  less  than  oil  of  turpentine,  160—2  .  35  +  4  .  15=150°.  (Observation 
gires  146°.) 

In  those  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  calculation  does  not  give  the 
boiling  point  correctly,  the  difference  may  arise  partly  from  impurity  in 
the  hydrocarbon  whose  boiling  point  was  determined  (as,  for  example, 
when  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidized  hydrocarbon,  which 
raises  the  boiling  point),  partly  from  the  fact  that  many  hydrocarbons  are 
altered  by  ebullition,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  boiling  points  are  raised, 
•^And  partly  from  want  of  due  care  in  determining  the  boiling  point. 
((Jerhardt,  N.  Ann,  Ckim.  Phys,  14,  107;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  35,  300. — 
Ccmpi,  rend,  mensueUy  1,  77.) 

A  compound  which  contains  C^H'  more  than  another,  boils  52°  higher. 

iScbrbder.)    According  to  Oerhardt*s  law,  the  difference  should  be  SS^'i 
or  2  .  35-15  =  55. 

B.  P.      Diff. 

Cinnamic  add  C^HSO*        ....        293*     )   . .» 

Benzoic  add C"H«0<        ....        239°    i  ^ 

Cinnamic  ether C^H^^CH       ....        260* 


Benxoic  ether    C^W^^       ....        209«    }  ^^'^ 


Cinnamene    C"H«  ....        140°     .  ,., 

Benzol  C"H«  ....  86°     '  ^* 
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A  compound  which  differs  from  another  by  the  addition  of  CH^,  has  a 
boiling  point  dV  higher.  (Schroder.) 


B.  P.  Diff. 

Carbonic  ether 2(C<H»0),C«0*     =  C»H»«0«  .,..  126^  I  oio 

Ether C^HWQJ                 =  C»H»0»  ....  85*  J  ** 

Succinic  ether  2(C<H»0).C«H*0«=  C«H»*0«  ....  214*  \  ^.^ 

Acetate  of  Amyl   ....  C»0H"O,CmK)»   =C"H»*0*  ....  125»  /  ** 

Benioate  of  methyl    Cm»0,C"H»0»    =  CWRK)*  ....  198»  I  ™ 

Dracyl   C"H8                    =  C"H>  ....  106^  J  ^'^ 


The  boiling  [point  of  an  acid  is  40®  higher  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol^  which  differs  from  the  acid  dj  containing  2H  more  and 
20  less.  (Kopp.) 

B  P  B  P 

Formic  acid C^lPO*      ....      99'*  Acetic  acid C^H^O*      ....     120* 

Wood-spirit C»H*0«      ....      60*  Alcohol   C^HW      ....      78- 

39»  42» 

B.P. 

Valerianic  add C^WH)*        ....        175^ 

Piuel-oa  CWHBQ"        ....        132* 

43' 

The  same  difference  of  40**  is  found  between  cnminol,  C*H"0', 
which  boils  at  220°,  and  camphogene,  C*H",  which  boils  at  175**;  also 
between  acetic  ether  C'H'O*,  which  boils  at  74°,  and  common  ether, 
C®H*°0*,  which  boils  at  35°,  the  first  of  each  of  these  pairs  of  substances 
containing  20  more  and  2H  less  than  the  second.  (Schroder.) 

The  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  63°  higher  than  that  of  the  ether  which 
it  forms  with  wood-spirit,  and  44®  higher  than  that  of  the  ether  which  it 
forms  with  alcohol.  (Reickher,  Ann,  Pharm.  46,  222;  Kopp.) 

B.  P.  of  the 
free  acid. 

Formic  acid 99* 

Acetic  add    120 

Butyric  acid 164 

ValeriaDic  acid 175 

Oxalic  acid   216 

Succinic  add    235 

Benzoic  add     239 

Cinnamic  acid  293 

These  numbers  certainly  exhibit  a  few  great  discrepancies,  but  only 
with  regard  to  those  acids  whose  boiling  points  are  high,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  determine  with  exactness. 

Compound  ethers  which  are  metamerio  with  each  other,  hare  equal 
boiling  points.  (Kopp.) 

Thus,  acetate  of  methyl,  CH'CC^HW,  boils  at  55-7°;  formiate  of 
ethyl,  C*H»0,C*HO»,  at  55'ti''\  formiate  of  amyl,  C^»H"0,C»HO»,  at  116°; 
and  valerate  of  methyl,  C*H'0,C»*^H«0',  at  114°;  acetate  of  amyl, 
C>oH"0,C*H'0',  at  133-3°,  and  valerate  of  ethyl,  OH*0,C"»H»0»,  at 
183-2°. 

The  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  81°  higher  than  that  of  a  compound 
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ether  which  is  metamerio  with  it,  though  the  yapouTS  of  both  compoands 

are  diatomic.  (Kopp.) 

B.  P.  Diff. 

Acetic  add  C<H<0  ....         120'*     )  a„o 

PormUte  of  methyl C»HH),C?HO»         ....  37"     /  ^^ 

Butyric  acid C«H«0<  ....        164«     1  o^o 

...  ^  y^,     I  90 


Acetate  of  ethyl  C*H»0,C<H»0» 

Valeric  add CWH»0^  ....        175» 

Botyrate  of  methyl     C«HH),C«H70»        ....        102' 


Schroder  {Pogg.  62,  184  and  337,  more  fnUj  in  a  special  work, 
Mannh.  1844^  imagines 'organic  componnds  to  be  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  certain  binary  componnds  which  he  calls  ComptmenU.  Each  of  these 
components  exerts  a  determinate  influence  on  the  boiling  point  either  to 
raise  or  to  depress  it. 

H',  Bihydrogen^  lowers  the  boiling  point,  by  3°.  All  other  com- 
ponents raise  the  boiling  point;  HH}*,  water  of  hydration,  by  113-5  j 
C*0',  carbonic  oxide,  by  57" j  CH)*,  carbonic  acid,  by  90° ;  formyl,  by  52^ ; 
CPH',  in  the  form  of  methylene,  by  21°,  and  C*H'  in  the  form  of  elayl, 
by  ir. 

To  calculate  the  boiling  point  of  any  compound,  we  may  set  out 
from  Ben«)l=C"H*  (=3  :  t^H^ =Triformyl).  Since  this  compound 
boils  at  86%  and  moreover  3  .  OH^  must  raise  the  boiling  point  by 
3  .  52=  156°,  the  influence  of  the  triformyl  =  156°  must  be  deducted 
from  the  boiling  point  86°,  leaving  —  70*" ;  and  to  this  —  70°,  must 
be  added  the  influence  of  the  components  of  the  compound  whose  boil- 
iDg  point  is  sought  If,  for  example,  the  compouna  is  Caoutchin  = 
C*H*,  consisting  of  4  At.  methylene,  we  must  add  4  .  21  =  84  to  the 
—  70°,  which  makes  the^  boiling  point  of  caoutchin  =  14°  (by  obser- 
vation it  is  14*5).  Similarly,  alcohol -=  bihydrate  of  elayl  =  2CH' + 
HH)«;  therefore,  2  .  17  +  113*5  =  1475;  147*5-70°  = +77 '5°  =  boU- 
iDg  point  of  alcohol  (by  observation,  78°). 

Hence,  to  find  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  compound,  we  must 
resolve  it,  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  into  its  components,  estimate 
their  aggregate  effect  upon  the  boiling  point,  and  dmiinish  the  sum 
by  70°. 

The  table  calculated  by  this  method  gives  results  agreeing  very 
doeely  with  observation ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  as 
occasion  requires,  C^H'  is  sometimes  introduced  as  methylene,  with  an 
influence  of  21°,  sometimes  as  elayl  with  an  influence  of  17%  sometimes 
even  in  both  capacities  in  the  same  compound ;  thus,  fusel-oil,  C^^H^'O', 
18  regarded  as  a  compound  of  CH'  in  the  form  of  methylene,  4C'H'  in 
the  form  of  elayl,  and  H'O',  while  valerianic  acid,  C*®H*W,  a  compound 
intimately  related  to  it,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  2  methylene  and  2  elayl 
with  CO*  and  H'O*.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  with  all  compounds  that  this 
method  jrields  satisfactory  results.     For  instance,  aldehyde,  C^H^O*,  may 
he  regarded  either  as  C*H*+H'0',  in  which  case  the  calculation  will  be: 
52°  +  113-5*-70*»=-h95-5°,— or  as  CO* + C»H» -hH«,  which  gives  57  + 
21—3 — 70= +5°.     Thus,  the  calculation  gives  for  the  boiling  point  of 
aldehyde,  either  95*5°  or  5°,  whereas  the  actual  boiling  pomt  is  9^* 
In  a  similar  manner,  acetone  gives  either  too  high  or  too  low  t^  l^int, 
aooordinff  to  the  components  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  ^'^'^ed. 
NeverthTess,   the  t^eement  which   exists  in   many  cases,  in*^^^^  the 
foppoaiiion  that  this  theory  has  some  foundation  in  ubct,  and  "^^  ^^^  would 
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still  hold  good^  even  if  organic  compoandB  were  not  snppofied  to  be  made 
up  of  the  components  abore  mentioned. 

From  the  uncertain  results  obtained  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
these  components,  Schroder  has  lately  been  induced  to  transfer  their 
supposed  influence  on  the  boiling  point  to  their  elements.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  each  double  atom  of  hydrogen  (H')  lowers  the  boiling 
point  of  a  compound  10^;  each  double  atom  of  carbon  (C)  raises  it  30°; 
and  each  double  atom  of  oxygen  (0^),  29^  The  sum  of  these  influencee, 
diminished  as  before  by  70"^,  gives  the  boiling  point. 

This  latter  theory  approximates  in  many  points  to  the  preceding. 
According  to  the  former,  W  lowers  the  boiling  point  h^  3^;  according  to 
the  latter,  by  10°;  according  to  the  former,  CK>^  raises  it  by  57';  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  CP  gives  31  and  0'  29,  together=60'^ ;  according 
to  the  former,  CO*  raises  the  boilinff  point  by  90**;  according  to  the 
latter  view,    C  raises  it  by  31,  and  20'  by  58,  the  sum  of  which  is 


by  21°;  according  to  the  latter  by  (31  -10)  or  21**.  In  H»0',  however, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  former 
theory,  it  raised  the  boiling  point  113*5°,  whereas,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  increase  which  it  produces  is  only  29°— 10°=  19°;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  it  chiefly  arises  that  with  regard  to  the  greater  number  of 
compounds,  the  latter  theory  gives  less  satisfactory  results  than  the 
former.  With  the  hydrocarbons,  the  numbers  obtained  are  satis&ctory. 
Thus,  Benzol,  C"H»,  which  boils  at  86"",  gives  (6.31—3.  10—70), 
which  is  actually  equal  to  86° ;  Dracyl,  C**H',  which  boils  at  106°, 
gives  (7  .  31-4  .  10-70)  equal  to  107°;  andCetene  C»H«  which  boils 
at  275°,  gives  (16  .  31  —  16  .  10-70)  or  276°.— But  in  most  oxygen- 
compounds,  the  calculated  results  differ  widely  from  those  of  observation. 
It  is  true  that  ether,  C^H^^0^  which  boils  at  35°,  gives  a  satisfactory 
result:  4C»  =  4  .  31=124;  0»  =  29;  5H«=-50;  124  +  29  —  50=103; 
103—70=33.  But  with  formic  acid,  which  boils  at  99°,  calculation 
places  the  boiling  point  at  11°,  that  is  to  say,  88°  too  low;  and  simi- 
larly, in  the  greater  number  of  oxygen-compounds,  the  calculated  boiling 
point  is  much  lower  (sometimes  by  more  than  100°)  than  that  which  is 
given  by  observation.  Schrdder  supposes  that,  in  certain  compounds 
containing  oxygen,  this  element  sometimes  exerts  twice,  and  sometimes 
four  times  ns  great  an  influence  as  in  certain  others,  t.  e.,  that  0* 
frequently  raises  the  boiling  point  by  58°  or  116°,  instead  of  only  29°. 

According  to  Lowig  {Pogg,  QQ,  250),  1  At.  H  lowers  the  boiling 
point  of  a  compound  by  29*2°;  1  At.  C  raises  it  b^  384°;  and  1  At.  0 
either  raises  it  by  28°  or  lowers  it  by  8'4%  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  condensation  of  the  0-volume  in  the  compound.  The  sum  thus 
obtained  is  not  to  be  diminished  by  70°  or  any  other  number,  &c — 
According  to  this  theory,  marsh-gas  should  boil  at— 40°  or— 20",  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  regarded  as  CH*  or  CH».  (2  .  384  -  4  •  29-2=  -  40;  or, 
38-4  —  2  .  29*2=  —  20).  Benzol,  C*»H»,  should  boil  at  285-6°  instead 
of  86°  (12  .  38-4  —  6  .  29'2=:285°6),  &c.  Comp.  Schroder  {Pogg.  QQ^ 
250). 

The  boiling  point  question  has  hitherto  been  treated  exclusively 
according  to  the  radical- theory,  and  not  according  to  the  nucleus-theory. 
It  is,  thereibre^  a  question  whether  the  latter  may  not  afford  a  further 
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clae  to  its  solutioD,  and  whether,  by  assigniDg  to  the  hydrop^en  aud 
oxygen  within  the  nucleus  a  different  amount  of  influence  from  that 
which  is  exerted  by  the  same  elements  without  the  nucleus,  we  may  not 
succeed  in  discovering  a  universal  law.  That  this  circumstance  is  of 
importance  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  :  Salicylous  acid  and 
benzoic  acid  have  the  same  empirical  formula  =C**H*0*;  but  the  former 
boils  at  196",  the  latter  at  239^'.  The  difference  of  43''  is  too  great  to  be 
attributed  to  error  of  observation,  and  must,  together  with  the  other 
striking  differences  in  the  properties  of  the  two  acids,  be  attributed  to 
difference  of  constitution.  Benzoic  acid  is  supposed  by  Laurent  to  con- 
tain the  nucleus  benzene,  C"H*,  which,  together  with  40  externally 


substitution  of  20  for  2H,  forms,  with  2  additional  atoms  of  oxygen,  the 
compound  C"H'0*,0',  which  belong  to  the  aldehyde  type,  may  be  com- 
pared with  bitter  almond  oil,  C**H*0',  and  moreover  requires  the  addition 
of  20  to  convert  it  into  an  acid  actually  comparable  with  benzoic  acid, 
viz.,  salicylic  acid,  C'^HH!)',0^.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  circumstance 
of  benzoic  acid  having  40  without  tlie  nucleus,  and  salicylous  acid  20 
within  and  20  without,  produces  a  difference  of  properties,  and  among 
the  rest  in  the  boiling  point ;  moreover  it  seems  to  follow,  from  this 
example,  that  oxygen  within  the  nucleus  raises  the  boiling  point  less 
than  oxygen  without.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  might  further 
examine,  and  perhaps  decide,  the  question,  as  to  whether  benzoic  and 
salicylous  acid  should  be  expressed,  as  in  Laurent's  system,  by  the  for- 
mulae C»*H«,0*  and  C**H•0^0^  or,  according  to  the  pnnciples  explained 
on  pages  20—37,  by  C'*H»0,HO»,  and  C»*H*0*,H0. 

By  way  of  example,  we  may  take  the  following  attempt  to  calculate 
boiling  points  acconling  to  the  former  of  these  two  views,  the  results  of 
which  are  tolerably  satisfactory.  The  boiling  point  of  the  C  and  H  in 
the  nucleus  is  first  determined  according  to  Gerhardt's  method  (p.  57). 
It  is  further  empirically  assumed,  from  calculations  of  the  boiling  points 
of  different  compounds,  that  0^  within  the  nucleus  raises  the  boiling 
point  25^;  that  the  first  0^  without  the  nucleus  raises  it  50""  (in  some 
rare  cases,  as  in  that  of  phenic  acid,  the  rise  thereby  produced  amounts 
to  100°);  and  that  the  following  0'  without  the  nucleus  raises  it  100^ 
(rarely,  as  in  benzoic  acid,  only  50').  H*0'  without  the  nucleus  raises 
the  boiling  point  108^  The  observed  boiling  point  is  placed  in  brackets 
before  the  calculated  value  : 


Fonnicadd,C*HS  +  0« 

0«  without  -  50» 
0»  without  +100* 


Wood.ipirit,  (?H3  +  H*0* 
H»02  + 108^ 


(99*)     +100** 

Alcohol,  C^H<  +  HH>» 

C<H*  -  30* 
H»0»  +108» 


(60*)   +  58« 

Aldehyde,  C^H^  +  O^ 
O^  without  +  50* 


(78*)     +  78* 


(21*)     +20* 


Acetic  acid,  C^H<  +  0< 

C<H<  -  30* 

0«  without  +   50' 
0«  without  + 100* 

(120*)     + 120* 

Butyric  acid,  CH*  +  O^  -»», 

C«U  +   10%P®/a- 

02  without  +  SNbably 
O^  without  +lg  fixing 

^-markable. 
(104*)  ' 
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,^^ 


Valerianic  acid,  CWH>»+  O* 
C»H»  30« 

0>withoat    50« 
0>  without  IW 

(irS^)     180" 

CapryUcacid,C>«HW  +  0* 

0»wiAout    50* 
O*  without  100* 

(236")    240* 

Mesiticetiier,  C"H>o  +  0> 

0>  without    50" 

(120')     116* 


Pu8el^U,C«>HW+HH)» 
C>»H»   30* 
HK)»    108« 

(132*)     138' 


Uctone,Ci»H«0»  +  0» 
C»H«  45- 

0»  within     23<» 
O^withont  50* 

(92*)     120* 

Acrolein,  C«H<  +  0* 
C«H^  5* 

0>  without  50* 


(52*)    55* 


Caproicacid,  C»«Htt  +  0« 
C»HM  50* 

O*  without    50* 
O*  without  100* 

(202*)    200* 

Metacetone,CMH»  +  0> 
C»H«>         30* 
O*  without  50* 

(84'»)     80* 


AcryUcacid,C«H<  +  0* 
C«H^  5* 

O  without     50* 
0«  without  100* 

(ahoTC  100*)     155* 


PyrogaUic  add,  CUU<0>  +  O^     Phenic  add,  C»H«  +  O*     Salicyloui  acid,  OmHfi  +  O^ 

C^H«            95*  C"H«            95*  C"H«          130* 

0«  within      25*  O^  without  100*  0»  within      25*> 

O*  without  100*  02  without    50® 

(188*)     195*  

(210*)     220*  (196**)     205* 

Benxoie  acid,  C"H«  -t-  O*  Bitter  almond  oil,  C^H^  +  O*     Cinnamic  add,  C»H<  +  O^ 

C"H«          130*  C"H«          130*  C»H»          185* 

O^  without  100"*  O*  without    50*  0^  without  100* 


(239)    230* 


Camphoric  add  Anhydride,  C»H"0*  +  O* 

C»H"  175* 

O^  in  the  nudeus  50* 

O*  without  the  nudeus    50"* 

(ahore  270*0    275* 

Pyroguigadc  add,  CWH"  +  O* 

C"H«  115* 

O*  without  100* 

(210*)     215* 


(180°)     180*  (290*)    285* 

Campholic  acid,  C»H »  +  0< 

C»HW         145* 
0«  without  100** 

(250*)    245* 


Cuminicadd,  C»Hi>-i-0« 

C»H«         190* 
O*  without  100** 

(above  250*)    290* 


Pyrotercbic  add,  C»H >«  +  0*   CaryophyUic  add,  C»H»02  +  O^   Cumarin,  C"H«0*  +  O^ 
C»H»«  65* 

02  without    50* 
0»  without  100* 

(aboTe200)     115° 

®^   'Tii8ol,CWH»  +  0* 
250)x  «H8  1150 

,j,,    'ithout    50* 

according  o\    1550 
It  ifl,  tberefv 


C»H»  190* 
02  within  25* 
0»  without    50* 

(243*)     265* 

Hydranisyl,  C»«HH)«+0* 
C"H«  150* 

02  within      25* 
O*  without    50* 


CWH«  200* 
02  within  25* 
02  without    50* 

(270*)     275» 

Cuminol  and 
Aniae-camphor,  CH'K)^ 
C»H»       190* 
02  within    25° 


(254*)    225*         (220*)  and  (222*)    216° 
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Panlej-ounphor,  C»H"0<  +  O^  Peppermint-camphor,  C»H»  +  0= 

O  in  the  nudeus   50<*  O^  without    50"* 

O*  without  50"* 


(300»)    290* 


(213*)     l80* 


Common  camphor,  C»H«W  Or  ?  C?»HW  +  0»  Cajcput  oU,  (PH^OS 

C»H»       160'  C»H»«         160*  C»H«»  145» 

O*  within    25<*  O^  without    50''  0>  in  the  nnclena  25'' 

(204»)     IBS'*  (204«)    210«  (173*')     170° 

Furfurol,  fWH^  +  0»  Carwrol,  C«*H»«0» 

CWH<  75«  CXHW  215* 

0*withhi      25'  0»  in  the  nudeus    25« 


0«  without    50** 
(162»)     150'* 


(232»)    240' 


But  this  mode  of  calculation,  though  it  may  appear  tolerably  satis- 
factory in  so  far  as  regards  the  examples  in  the  preceding  table,  is 
nevertheless  inaccurate  when  applied  to  many  others;  partly  perhaps 
because  the  composition  and  boiling  points  of  these  latter  have  not  been 
correctly  determmed,  but  partly  also  because  the  mode  of  calculating  is 
not  adapted  to  certain  compounds,  for  which,  perhaps,  peculiar  laws 
should  be  assumed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  methylic, 
ethylic,  and  amylic  ether,  with  acetone  and  certain  compounds  allied  to 
it,  with  lignone  and  its  products  of  decomposition,  &c. 

But  even  if  we  should  succeed,  by  this  or  any  other  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, in  overcoming  the  principal  difficulties,  it  will  still  remain  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
determining  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  compound  from  its  composi- 
tion. The  numerous  oils  composed  of  C*H"  have  boiling  points  varying 
between  156^  (terebene)  and  173**  (carvene);  and  this  difference  of 
boiling  point  is  accompanied  by  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  of 
optical  and  chemical  relations  (e.  g,,  towards  hydrochloric  acid  gas).  We 
cannot,  therefore,  ascribe  these  deviations  merely  to  impurity  in  the 
oils  or  to  errors  of  observation^  but  are  forc^  to  admit  that  in  the  same 
nucleus^  the  200  and  16H  may  be  united  in  different  ways;  and  as  this 
difference  of  arrangement  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  boiling 
point  are  likely  to  remain  unknown,  the  calculation  of  the  boiling  point, 
even  if  founded  on  the  most  accurate  data^  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
an  exact  result  in  all  cases. 

Certain  other  compounds  likewise  have  different  boiling  points, 
though  their  composition  is  the  same,  e.  g.,  maleic  and  fumaric  acids; 
there  are,  however,  other  reasons  which  seem  to  show  that  the  boiling 
point  of  fumaric  acid  should  be  doubled. 

Some  facts  seem  to  show  that  nitrogen  raises  the  boiling  point  of  a 
compound  much  more  than  carbon  or  oxygen,  and  that  IN  introduced 
in  the  place  of  IH  produces  a  rise  of  about  100°.  Thus,  benzol, 
C**H',  boils  at  86**;  the  compound  C"H*  boils  at  a  still  lower  tempera- 
ture; but  the  boiling  point  of  aniline,  C"H^N,  is  182°;  Elaene  (probably 
C"H*«)  boils  at  110°;  coniine,  C^'H^N,  at  212°.  This  strong  fixing 
power  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  organic  compounds  is  very  remarkable, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  their  otherwise  great  elasticity. 
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4.  Relations  to  Ligbt.  ^  Colour, — Most  oi^ganic  oompoands  are 
colourloss,  even  those  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  carbon- 
atoms;  some,  which  however  contain  at  least  14  At.  carbon,  yiz.,  the 
organic  colouring  maUen,  are  brightly  coloured,  not  only  in  the  free 
state,  bat  likewise  in  most  of  their  compounds  with  colourless  sub- 
stances. 

The  Refracting  Power  of  organic  liquids  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
they  are  specifically  heavier  and  more  viscid;  in  the  hydrocarbons,  it  is 
greater  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  exceeds  that  of  the  hydrogen,  and  in 
oxygenated  compoun<is,  it  increases  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  pro- 
portionally less.  If  two  or  more  isomeric,  polymeric,  or  metameric 
compounds,  have  the  same  density  and  consistence,  they  exhibit  the  same 
refracting  power;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  denser  or  more  viscid  compound 
has  the  greater  refracting  power. 

For  more  exact  information  on  this  point  vid,  Becqnerel  &  Cahoors  {Compt,  remd, 
II,  876 ;  also  Pogff,  51,  427;  also  /.  pr,  Chem.  23,  129) ;  and  Derille  {Compt.  rend. 
11,  865  ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  i.  3,  134). 

Circular  Polarization, — Certain  colourless  or  very  slightly  coloured 
organic  liquids,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  or  solutions  of  certain  solid 
substances  in  water,  or  in  other  liquids  which  have  no  specific  action  of 
their  own  —  e.g,^  the  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric  acid,  dextrin,  the 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  and  several  natural  alkaloid?, — exhibit,  as  dis- 
covered by  Biot,  a  peculiar  relation  towards  |)olarized  light  transmitted 
through  them ;  they  exert,  in  fact,  a  Rotatory  Power  upon  it,  turning  it, 
according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  in  other 
words,  they  produce  Circular  Polari2ation,'oT  a  Rotation  or  Turning  of  the 
plane  of  Polarization  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Any  given  liquid  always 
produces  a  rotation  of  the  same  number  of  degrees,  provided  the  concen- 
tration of  the  liquid  and  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
polarized  light  has  to  pass,  remain  the  same;  if  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  or  the  degree  of  concentration  be  increased,  the  angle  of  rotation 
likewise  increases.  Now,  since  roost  other  liquids,  and  most  solid  sub- 
stances, when  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  exert  no  action  whatever 
on  polarized  light,  it  follows  that  the  prebcnco  of  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &c., 
in  liquids,  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  circular  pohirization.  More- 
over, substances  in  the  liquid  state  may,  by  the  same  means,  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other,  either  by  one  producing  rotation  and  the 
other  none, — e,  g,,  tartaric  and  racemic  acid;  or  one  producing  a  rotation 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left;  or  b^  one  producing  a  greater 
rotation  than  the  other,  with  equal  concentration  and  equal  thickness  of 
the  liquid.  When  the  nature  of  a  dissolved  substance  is  known,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  liquid  stratum  likewise  given,  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  may  be  calculated  from  tho  amount  of  the  rotation.  It  is 
even  possible,  by  examining  this  property,  to  discover  differences  between 
two  compounds,  which,  in  regard  to  their  other  properties  and  chemical 
relations,  must  be  regarded  as  identical,  €.g,y  certain  kinds  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  of  sugar  in  various  isomeric  states,  in  which  they  either 
produce  rotation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  or  none  at  all. 

Biot,  Ann,  Chim,  Phy$,  52,  5S;  also  Schw,  68,  151  ;  also  Pogg.  28, 
165;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  7,  257;  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  64,  401;  CD,  22.— 
V  Ann.  Chim.  Phy%.  10,  \\. --Compt .  rend.  15,  528  and  619;  21,  1.— 


^  yVmm.  4,  350. 
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T  A  very  remarkable  relation  between  rotatory  power  and  molecular 
constitution  haa  been  discovered  by  Pasteur  (iT.  Ann,  Ch,  Phys.  28,  b^i 
abatr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  3,  79).  It  has  been  long  known  that  tartaric 
acid  and  its  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  ri^ht,  whereas 
racemic  acid  and  the  racemates,  which  are  isomeric  with  them,  possess  no 
such  property.  Now,  Pasteur  has  shown  that  racemic  acid  is  a  compound 
of  two  other  acids,  identical  in  chemical  composition,  crystallizing  in 
forms  which  present  the  same  number  of  perfectly  similar  faces,  but  are 
disposed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  each  other  (like  the  image  and 
object  in  a  mirror,  or  the  two  halves  of  the  human  body),  and  therefore 
incapable  of  coinciding  by  superposition.  These  crystals  are  in  fact  rect- 
angular prisms,  having  their  lateral  edges  replaced  by  planes;  and  the  inter- 
section of  two  only  of  these  planes  with  the  terminal  faces  of  the  prism  are 
replaced  by  facets ;  hence  the  crystals  are  hemihedral.  Now  one  of  these 
acids  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
left :  they  are  called  resnectively,  Dextroracemic  and  Zcevoracemic  acids, 
the  former  being  that  which  is  usually  called  tartaric  acid.  A  solution 
containing  equal  weights  of  the  two  acids  yields,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  of  racemic  acid,  perfectly  homohedral,  and  having  no  action 
whatever  on  polarized  light.  The  relations  of  form  and  rotatory  power 
which  exist  in  the  acids  themselves,  are  likewise  found  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  their  salts.  All  the  chemical  properties  of  the  tartrates  or 
dextroracemates  are  reproduced,  in  the  minutest  details,  in  the  laevorace- 
mates;  and  to  each  tartrate  there  corresponds  a  lievoracemate,  differing 
from  the  former  in  nothing  but  the  symmetrical  situation  of  certain 
corresponding  faces  of  the  crystals  and  the  direction  of  the  rotatory 
power. — Pasteur  has  also  shown  (i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  34,  30)  that 
aspartic  acid  prepared  from  fumarate  of  ammonia  (a  substance  not  posses- 
sing rotatory  power),  is  itself  without  action  on  polarized  light,  although 
the  same  acid,  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  from  asparaeine,  pos- 
sesses the  rotatory  power;  moreover,  that  inactive  aspartic  acid  may  be 
converted  into  an  inactive  malic  acid  by  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  active  aspartic  acid  is  converted  into  active  malic  acid.  These 
active  and  inactive  acids  are  exactly  alike  in  all  their  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  form  salts  identical  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  in  some 
few  instances  the  crystals  of  the  two  varieties  belong  to  different  systems, 
and  that  the  active  substances  always  exhibit  hemihedral  facets,  which 
the  inactive  compounds  never  do.  It  does  not  appear,  Jiowever,  that  the 
inactive  varieties  of  aspartic  and  malic  acid  can  be  resolved  into  two 
oppositely  active  compounds  like  dextroracemic  and  Isovoracemic  acid; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  exists  an  inactive  variety  of  malic 
acid  and  also  of  asparagine.  IT 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Ventzke  {J,  pr,  Chem,  25,  ^5)  for  the 
observation  of  circular  polarization,  is  constructed  as  follows :  A  metal 
tube  l3ring  horizontally  is  connected  at  each  end  with  a  NichoFs  prism. 
The  prism  at  the  further  end  is  immoveable,  and  directed  towards  the 
brightest  part  of  an  Argand  lamp;  but  the  prism  at  the  nearer  end, 
through  wnich  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  light,  is  capable  of  turning  round 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  is  provided  with  an  index  which  moves  upon  a 
graduated  disc  surrounding  the  nearer  end  of  the  tube,  and  marked  0®  at 
iU  highest,  and  ISO""  at  its  lowest  point.  If  now  the  eye  be  directed 
through  the  empty  tube,  towards  the  Argand  lamp  or  towards  the  solar 
light,  and  the  nearer  prism  turned  once  round,  two  points  are  found, 
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defined  with  considerable  sharpness,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  light  dis- 
appears. The  index  is  fixed  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  point  to  0^  and  lB(f 
at  the  two  points  at  which  perfect  darkness  is  prodaced.  A  glass  tabs, 
0*234  met.  long,  closed  at  each  end  with  a  glass  plate,  and  completely 
filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  is  now  introduced  into  the  metal 
tube,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  lamp  may  pass,  first  through  the  further 
prism,  then  through  the  stratum  of  liquid  0*234  met.  lone,  and  then 
through  the  nearer  prism,  into  the  eye.  If  the  liquid,  water  tor  example, 
has  no  rotatory  power,  perfect  darkness  is  produced  as  before,  when  the 
index  points  to  0^;  but,  if  the  liquid  possesses  rotatory  power,  the  light 
of  the  lamp  is  still  seen  with  the  prism  in  that  position.  But,  if  the 
nearer  prism,  with  its  index,  be  turned  round  to  the  right,  then  if  the 
liquid  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  the  following  colours 
appear  in  succession:  light  blue,  dark  blue,  violet,  purple,  red,  orange; 
i(  on  the  contrary,  the  polarization  is  to  the  left,  the  same  series  of 
colours  is  exhibited  on  turning  the  prism  in  that  direction.  In  either 
case,  the  rotation  is  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  red,  intermediate 
between  the  purple  and  orange,  appears,  and  the  number  of  degrees  from 
0^,  which  the  index  then  marks,  is  to  be  read  off.  This  is  the  number  of 
degrees  of  circular  polarization  which  the  liquid  exhibits,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 

5.  Phtsiolooical  Relations. — All  rolatile  organic  compounds  are 
odoriferous,  and  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  rery  strong  odours; 
e.  ^.,  volatile  acids,  volatile  oils,  camphors  or  stearoptenes,  and  alcoholic 
liquids;  marsh  ^  and  defiant  gas  have  but  Yery  little  odour. 

Some  organic  compounds,  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  white  of  egg, 
&c.,  have  no  Taste;  others  have  a  sour  taste  (most  acids);  or  a  rough 
taste  (tannin);  or  sweet  (sugar,  dycerin,  glycocol);  or  bitter  (bitter 
principles,  narcotic  substances,  and  many  acrid  substances,  also  many 
resins);  or  acrid  (acrid  oils  and  camphors,  acrid  resins,  acrid  alkaloids); 
or  fiery  (alcoholic  liquids,  volatile  oils,  camphors). 

In  their  medicinal  action  on  the  body,  organic  compounds  likewise 
exhibit  the  greatest  difierences;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  wonder, 
that  the  same  elements,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  enter 
into  an  organic  compound,  should  produce,  sometimes  nutritious  matters, 
sometimes  medicinal  substances  and  poisons,  sometimes  indigestible  and 
inert  substances. 


JHference  of  Propertiei  accompanied  with  apparently  iimilar  Constitution. 

There  are  many  organic  compounds  which,  though  possessing  the 
same  per-centage  composition,  nerertheless  exhibit  marked  difierences  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  relations.  These  difiTerences  may  be  ascribed 
to  Isomerism,  Polymerism,  and  Metamerism.  (I.,  108-111.) 

Isomeriim. 

Many  volatile  oils  have  a  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
C*H**,  but  differ  in  specific  gravity,  boiling  point,  circular  polarization, 
smell,  and  taste, — in  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  they 
are  able  to  absorb,  and  in  the  liquid  or  solid  nature  of  the  resulting 
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Wdroehlorate, — also  in  tbeir  power  of  dissolving  oaontohoue,  &o.  Thus, 
oil  of  torpentine  is  composed  of  two  such  isomeric  oils^  and  these  ma?'  be 
transformed  into  other  isomeric  modifications.  The  same  formula,  C^H^, 
likewise  belongs  to  the  following  oils:  Oil  of  Lemons  (boiling  point  146^h 
neutral  oil  of  Clores  (Sp.  gr.  0*918;  B.  P.  142'');  oil  of  Elemi-resin 
(Sp.  gr.  0-852;  B.  P.  166*');  Carvene  (B.  P.  173**);  andeereral  others. 

Crystalline  Eagenin,  and  acid  oil  of  cloves  (caryophjllio  add)^  hare 
the  same  formala,  O^H^H)*. 

Oil  of  Gamin,  Esdragon-oil^  Fennel-oil,  and  Anise-camphor  are  com- 
posed of  C"H"0*,  and  may  be  converted  by  treatment  witn  oil  of  ritriol, 
chloride  of  zinc,  &c.^  into  three  other  oilj^  camphor-like^  or  resinons 
isomeric  compounds. 

The  formula  of  Itaconic  acid  is  C'H'O',  the  same  as  that  of  Citraeonic 
add;  but  the  salts  of  these  acids  exhibit  difierent  properties. 

Tartaric  and  Racemic  acid  =  C*HH)^,  are  likewise  isomeric.  Not 
only  are  the  compounds  of  these  acids  with  water  and  with  bases  difierent 
in  their  properties,  but  tartaric  acid  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution 


exhibits  circular  polarization,  while  racemic  acid  does  not. 

C"H*®0**,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  converted,  by 
boiling  its  aqueous  solution^  into  the  isomeric  substance,  Paramucic  acid, 


which  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  both  these  acids  are  isomeric  with  Saccharic 
add. 

To  the  same  class  of  bodies  appear  to  belong:  Pyromucic  and  Pyro- 
mcconic  acid=C'»H*0«;— Ampelic  and  Salicylic  acid=C'*HH)«;— Ethalic 
and  Palmitic  acid=C«H»0*;— Oleic  and  Elaidic  acid=C»«H'*0*;— Pinio 
and  Sylric  add=C*»H»0*. 

Furfnramide  and  Furfurine  are  both  composed  of  C*^H"N*0*.  The 
former,  when  treated  with  acids,  is  resolved  into  an  animoniacal  salt  and 
fnrforol;  and,  by  contact  with  aqueous  potash,  it  is  converted  into  the 
isomeric  compound,  furfurine,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  acids^  but  is  a 
salifiable  base  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Salicylous  add  is:  C"H«0»,0',  and  Benzoic  add.  C^H«,0*. 

Crystalline  Engenin  and  Pyroguaiacic  acid,  an  oily  substance  quite 
different  from  it,  both  have  the  formula  C^H^^;  the  former  is  promibly 
C"HH)»,H«0*;  the  latter,  C»*H*,0*. 

Gum  arabic,  dextrin,  milk-sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  when  well 
dried  Tper  se,  all  have  the  formula  C"H*^*^  or  C»*H*»0».  This  is  per- 
haps a  case  of  polymerism,  one  compound  beiog  C"H**0**,  another 
2(C»H«>0"»),  &o. 

Butyrone  and  Oenanthol  are  C**H**0'. 

Metacetone  and  Valeral  are  C'^H*®0". — This  case  may,  however,  be 
ascribed  to  metamerism,  if  metacetone  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the 
second  order ssC'H'O'jC*!!*  (p.  44).  This  view  of  its  composition  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  metacetone  is  converted  by  chromic  acid,  not 
into  valerianic  acid,  but  into  metacetonic  acid,  C*H*0*^  and  acetic  acid, 
C*H*0*. — Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  preceding  case. 

These  phenomena  of  isomerism  are  very  probably  due  to  differences  in 
the  ammgement  of  the  atoms. 


Folymeriim, 

Polymeric  substances  are  supposed  to  differ  from  one  another  in 
this  manner,  that  the  atom  of  one  body  contains  a  larger  number  of 
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simple  atoms  than  that  of  another;  e.  g,^  the  atom  of  one  oompoand 
containing  1  .  (C'H'O*),  that  of  another  contains  2  .  (C^H'O*),  that  of  a 
third,  3  .  (OH'O*),  and  that  of  a  fourth,  4  .  (C«H'0'),  &o.  This  hypo- 
thesis is,  in  many  cases  justified  hj  the  mode  of  formation,  the  boiling 
point,  and  vapour-density  of  such  compounds.  Since,  for  example,  sul- 
phuric acid  conrerts  alcohol,  C*H*0',  by  the  abstraction  of  HH)*,  into 
defiant  gas,  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  C^H*;  and  similarly, 
cetene,  which  is  produced  from  ethal,  C^H^',  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
acid,  may  be  regarded  as  CH'^.  Moreover,  since  the  boiling  point  of  a 
compound  rises,  according  to  a  fixed  law,  with  the  number  of  simple 
atoms  of  the  same  kind  which  its  compound  atom  contains  (pp.  55 — 63), 
this  circumstance  evidently  furnishes  a  datum  for  determining  how  many 
times  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  more  volatile  compound  must  be  multi- 
plied, to  give  that  of  the  more  fixed  compound.  Finally,  since  the 
vapour-density  of  the  most  volatile  of  the  empyreumatic  oils  obtained 
from  oil-gas  is  twice  .is  ^at  as  that  of  defiant  gas,  OH',  the  former  is 
supposed  to  contain  twice  as  many  elementary  atoms  as  the  latter,  viz., 
C*H^  so  that  its  vapour  may  likewise  be  diatomic. 

Very  many  compounds  consist  of  carbon  and  hydro/i^n  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  consequently  6  pts.  C  to  1  pt.  H,  or  85714  per  cent 
C  to  14*286  H.  To  this  class  belong:  Methylene-ffas  (palene),  C^H'; 
Olefiant  gas  (ethylene),  C'H'j  Faraday's  most  volatUe  oil  from  oil-gas, 
Cm^l  Amylene,  C'°H";  Oleene,  C«H'^  Naphthene  (from  rock-oil)  and 
Elaene,  C»«H";  Paramylene,  C^H»;  Cetene,  C^H«.  To  the  same  cate- 
gory likewise  belong  Caontchin,  Oil  of  Wine,  Wine-camphor,  Hose-cam- 
phor, Aurad,  Hatcbettiu,  Ozokerite,  and  Caoutchouc,  respecting  which, 
however,  there  is  a  want  of  data  for  determining  the  number  of  atoms  of 
which  the  compound  atoms  are  formed. — When  Fusel-oil,  C*®H*H)*,  is 
distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the  first  product  distillate 
obtained  is  Amylene,  which  boils  at  39°;  then  Paramylen,  C^H'^,  which 
boils  at  160°,  and  has  a  double  vapour-density;  and  lastly,  at  a  still  hi^er 
temperature,  an  oil  of  nearly  fourfold  vapour-density,  probably  therdfore 
^C***H**. 

3  At.  carbon  to  1  At.  hydrogen,  or  18  pts.  C  to  1  H, or  94*74  percent. 
C  to  5-26  H,  are  found  in  Chrysene,  C**H«,  and  in  Idrialin,  C^^H*". 

The  proportion  of  5  At.  C  to  2  At.  H  is  found  in  Naphthaline,  C**H*, 
Anthracene,  C**!!",  and  Pyrene. 

Cyanogen  is  C^N;  Paracyanogen,  into  which  the  cyanogen  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  is  partly  converted  by  heat,  is  probably  C'N*. 

Cyanic  acid  is  C*NHO';  Cyauuric  acid  is  probably  C*N'H''0*;  more* 
over,  the  insoluble  cyanuric  acid  has  the  same  composition  percent. 

Volatile  Chloride  of  Cyanoiren  is  C^NCl:  the  fixed  chloride  is  probably 
C^N'CR  r  J 

Gaseous  Methyl-ether  is  C«H'0;  Alcohd  is  C*H«0^ 

Aldehyde,  OH*0^  when  preserved,  is  occasionally  converted  into 
crystals  which  arc  sometimes  fusible,  sometimes  infusible.  These  two 
kinds  of  crystals  are  probably  C'H'O*  and  G"H"0«. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  C"H«0*,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  is  converted  into  Benzoin,  C*H*H)*. 

Acrolein  and  Mesitaldehyde,  which  difier  greatly  in  their  properties, 
both  have  the  formula  C*Hm3';  but  the  latter,  which  is  much  the  leas 
volatile  of  the  two,  is  perhaps  more  correctly  represented  by  the  fonnda 
CWH'K)*. 

Maleic,  Fumaric,  and  Aconitic  acids  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula. 
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C*HH)*;  but,  mdging  from  their  different  degrees  of  volatility,  malclc 
•eid  16  probably  C*H»0*,  fumaric,  C«H*0»,  and  aconitic,  C"HH)» 

Monobaaic  Angelicio  acid  is  C®H*0/  and  bibasio  Camphoric  acid. 


JfdatMristn, 

1.  When  two  organic  componnds  come  together,  a  more  complex 
substance  is  often  formed,  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  C,  H, 
and  0,  as  another  product  formed  from  two  other  organic  compounds. 

Formic  ether  is  metameric  with  acetic  methyl-ether  (acetate  of 
methyl). 

C   H    O 

Alcohol  —  1  Water  =  C*H«0>  —  HO  =    4    5     1 

with  Formic  add  —  1  Water  =  C'H'O*  —  HO  =    2     1     3 


forms  Formic  ether  s   6    6    4 

Wood-spirit  —  1  Water  =  C?n*0*  —  HO  =    2    3     1 
with  Acetic  acid  —  1  Water  =  OHH)*  —  HO  =    4    3    3 


forms  Acetic  methyl-ether  ts   6    6    4 

Similarly,  Anisic  methyl-ether  (anisate  of  methyl)  =  C»H»0,C^«H'0» 
contains  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  Salicylic  ether  (salicylate  of  ethyl) 
=C*H*0,C**H«0*.      [Other  examples  of  this  kind  wiU  be  found  in  2.] 

2.  An  atom  of  a  complex  organic  compound  may  contain  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  several  elements  as  1  or  2  atoms  of  a  primary 
organic  compound. 

Cyanate  of  ammonia^  NH',C^NHO',  has  the  same  number  of  atoms 
as  Urea,  C»H*NH)". 

Oxalate  of  methyl,  C»HH),(?0»  (or  C*HH)',C*0«)  =  Succinic  acid, 
C*H«0*  (or  C»H«0«). 

Formiate  of  methyl,  C«H'0,C»H03= Acetic  ^cid,  C*HK)*. 

Forraiate  of  ethyl,  C*H»0,C»HO»,  and  Acetate  of  methyl,  (?HH),C*H»0» 
= Propionic  acid,  (7H*0*. 

Acetate  of  ethyl,  C*H»0,OH»0>=  Butyric  acid,  C«H»0*=2  Aldehyde, 
2(C*H*0»);  and  Chloracetic  ether,  CXJ1*0,C*C1»0»  =  2  Chlor-aldehyde, 
2(C*C1*0»). 

Valerate  of  amyl,  CWH"0,C^'^H»0'=2  Valeral,  2(C^»HW0*). 

Butyrate  of  methyl,  C«H»0,C«H'0»= Valerianic  acid,  C>°H"0*. 

Butyrate  of  ethyl,  C*H*0,C«H^O»= Formiate  of  amyl,  C»«H"0,(?HCP, 
and  Valerate  of  methyl,  C»H'0,C»H»0»=Caproic  acid,  C»H»K)*. 

Caproate  of  methyl,  CH'0,C"H»0«,  and  Valerate  of  ethyl, 
C*HK),C»«H»0»=Oenanthylic  acid,  C"H^*0*. 

Oenanthylate  of  methyl,  (?H'0,C**H»0*,  and  Caproate  of  ethyl, 
C*H»0,C^»H"0»=Caprylic  acid,  0*B}^. 

Valerate  of  amyl,  C»H»0,C^»H*0»  =  Capric  acid,  C»H»0*,  and  = 
2  ValeTal=2C»«H"»0». 

SalicyUte  of  methyl,  C«H«0,C"H»0*=  Anisic  acid,  C^«HW. 

Metameric  compounds  like  those  just  adduced,  may  have  the  same 
specific  mvity  in  the  ffaseous  state;  but  in  the  liquid  state,  ibey  difier 
both  in  aensity  and  in  boiling  point,  the  density  and  boiling  ^int  of  com- 
pound ethers  being  lower  than  those  of  the  adds  with  which  they  cor« 
respond  in  number  of  atoms. 
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3.  The  following  is  a  perfeetlv  unique  CMe  of  metamemm  or  iaomemm, 
produced  bj  nitrogen  entering  into  one  compound  ai  an  element,  into 
another  at  amidogen,  and  ii|te  a  third  as  hyponitrie  acid;  C^H^NO*  is 
the  empirical  formula  of  Anthranilic  acid,  Benzamic  acid^  Salicj^aiaide, 
and  Nitrotoluidine ;  but  the  rational  formula  of  Anthranilic  acid  is 
C^ITNO*;  of  Benzamic  acid,  C^*H»AdO*;  of  Salicylamide,  C^*H»AdO»,0«i 
and  of  Nitrotoluidine,  C"H'X. 


IV.  Decompositions  and  Transformations  of  Oroanio  Compoukd*. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  chemical  force  which  unites  the 
elements  of  an  organic  compound  is  in  most  cases  weaker  than  that  by 
which  iuorflanio  oompounds,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
sulphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ammonia^  are  held  together,  and  that  the  constituents  of  the  more  simple 
organic  compounds,  such  as  marsh-gas  (CH'),  olefiant-gas  (C^H^),  cyano- 
gen (CN),  &C.,  are  united  by  a  stronger  affinity  than  those  of  the  more 
complex  substances.  These  affinities,  which  tend  to  restore  the  consti- 
tuents of  an  organic  oompound  to  the  inorganic  state,  together  with  the 
great  affinity  of  heat  for  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  favours  their 
evolution  in  the  gaseous  form,  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  speedy 
decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  after  the  death  of  the  plant  or 
animal  which  has  produced  and  maintained  them  during  its  life.  Never- 
theless, under  certain  external  circumstances,  especially  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  out  of  contact  of  air,  they  remain  unaltered  even  after  the  death 
of  the  plant  or  animal.  The  elementary  atoms,  by  a  peculiar  vii  inertuB, 
remain  in  the  relative  position  into  which  they  were  brought  when  the 
organic  compound  was  formed,  although  the  affinities  which  tend  to  the 
formation  of  gases  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  are  in 
reality  of  greater  intensity.  Slight  causes,  however,  are  sufficient  to 
bring  these  stronger  affinities  into  action,  and  then  the  original  organic 
oompound  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
and  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  inorganic  compounds,  or  of  organic 
compounds  of  lower  order  and  held  together  by  stronger  affinities.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  likewise  exhibited  by  inorj^anlc  compounds :  Nitrite 
of  ammonia  is  resolved  at  50"^  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia^  at  238%  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide. 

The  transformations  of  organic  compounds  may  take  place  in  the 
following  wi^: 

1.  Conversion  of  one  isomeric^  poljrmerio,  or  metameric  compeoad 
into  another  (pp.  SiS — 69). 

2.  Substitution. 

d.  Absorption  of  one  or  more  Bobstances  into  the  organic  compound 
from  without: — Absorption  of  oxygen:  Aldehyde,  C*HH)",  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid,  C*H^O*;— of  hydrogen:  Indigo-blue,  CP«H»NO»,  into 
indigo-white,  C^«H«NO»;  chinone,  C"H*0*,  into  green  and  colourless 
kydrochinone,  C^'HH)*  and  C"H«0*;  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  together: 
Isatine,  C^H'NO^,  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potash,  into 
isatinie  acid,  C^'H^NO*;  oil  of  turpentine,  0»H",  by  taking  up  iEO,  is 
converted  into  turpentine-camphor,  C*H**0*. 
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4.  Complete  or  i)ari!al  abetntotion  of  one  or  more  constitoents  (carbon 
excepted).  Alcohol  is  converted  into  aldehyde  by  abstraction  of  2H,  into 
ether  bjr  abstraction  of  IIO,  and  into  oleriant  gas,  bj  removal  of  2H0. 
Malic  acid  is  resolved  bj  heat  into  water  and  maleic  acidL 

5.  Resolution  into  several  new  organic,  or  partly  also  inorganic 
componnds:  separation,  d€doubUmetU.—^hionl,  OHCIH)',  treated  with 
aqneons  potash,  is  resolved,  with  decomposition  of  2H0,  into  formic  acid, 
C»HH>,  and  chloroform,  C»HCP;  acetic  acid,  C*HK)*,  ignited  with  excess 
of  baryta,  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas  and  2  At.  carbonic  acid,  CO. 

6.  Complete  decomposition  into  inorganic  componnds  and  elements: — 
By  the  complete  combustion  of  organic  compoandB; — by  passing  some  of 
them  through  red-hot  porcelain  tubes; — ^by  treating  oxalic  acid  with  oil 
of  TitrioL 

I.  SuhaUtUian  or  MekUepsy, 

This  term,  taken  in  its  widest  eense,  may  include  all  decompositions, 
in  which,  by  the  action  of  a  simple  substance,  or  of  an  inorganic  or  even 
ao  organic  compound,  an^  element  of  an  organic  substance,  excepting 
carbon,  is  wholly  or  partially  withdrawn,  and  its  place  in  the  organic 
compound  is  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  another  simple 
substance  or  of  another  compound,  organic  or  inorganic, — so  that  we  may 
snppoee  that  the  atoms  of  the  new  substance,  simple  or  compound,  take 
the  places  previously  occupied  by  the  substance  which  has  been  removed, 
and  therefore,  not  only  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  compound,  but  like- 
wise their  relative  position,  remains  the  same. 

The  carbon  of  an  organic  compound  cannot  be  removed  by  substitution; 
for  this  element  is  the  one  essential  jprinoiple  of  organic  compounds;  the 
nnmber  of  its  atoms  determines  their  character;  and  no  other  substance 
can  take  its  place.  Without  carbon,  nothing  organic  can  exist  1  Even 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  its  atoms  in  a  compound  would  imme- 
diately remove  that  compound  into  another  series,  and  alter  its  character 
entirely. — Wa)ter*s  supposition  that  in  sulphocamphoric  acid,  2C  are 
replaced  by  2S0,  is  utteriy  inadmissible.  It  is  only  when  the  substitu- 
tion-theory admits  the  possibility  of  replacing  carbon-atoms  by  others, 
that  it  deserves  the  ridicule  sometimes  cast  upon  it.  (Ann,  Fharm. 
33,  309.) 

The  removal  of  one  of  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound  by  the 
action  of  any  substance,  is  not  always  followed  by  a  true  substitution. 

Sometimes  certain  constituents  of  a  compound  are  removed  without 
any  substitution: — Thus,  alcohol,  C*H*0*,  is  deprived  by  the  oxygen  of 
nitric  acid,  &c.,  of  2  At.  H,  and  there  remains  aldenyde,  C*H*0'. — 
Similarly,  10  of  the  air  takes  away  IH  from  indigo-white,  C**H*NO*, 
forming  water,  and  leaves  indigo-blue,  C"H*NO'. 

In  other  cases,  the  replacement  of  the  original  substance  by  the 
new  one  is  incomplete.— -Thus,  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  upon 
alcohol,  5H  are  removed,  but  only  dCl  enter  into  the  new  compound, 
chloral: 

C<H«0»+8a«  C*HC1H)«  +  5HC1. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  compound,  after  substitution,  contuns  more 
atoms  than  before, — sometimes  because  the  compound  formed  by  the 
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substitution  of  the  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  the  introduced 
substance,  takes  up  an  additional  number  of  them  (outside  the  nucleus); 
sometimes,  again,  because  it  retains  the  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  abstracted  substance  with  the  decomposing  body,  in  a  state  of  loose 
combination  (likewise  outside  the  nucleus). — An  instance  of  the  former 
case  is  afforded  by  olefiant-gas,  C*H^  which,  when  treated  with  chlorine 
in  sunshine,  is  ultimately  converted  into  C*C1*: 

C<H<  +  lOCl  =  C<a«  +  4HC1. 

In  this  case,  the  true  substitution-product  of  C*H^^  namely,  CK^\\ 
takes  up  two  additional  atoms  of  chlorine. — An  example  in  which  the 
decomposition-product  formed  in  the  substitution — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  the  abstracted  element  and  the  acting 
substance— remains  combined  with  the  organic  compound  altered  by 
substitution,  is  afforded  by  benxole,  C^'H*.  This  substance,  when  treated 
with  excess  of  chlorine,  yields  C"H«C1«,  or  more  properly,  C^H'CP,  3HC1; 
and  when  the  dHCl  are  removed  by  potash,  the  true  substitution-product 
=  C»»HH:J1»,  remains. 

In  many  organic  compounds,  it  is  possible  to  effect  the  complete  removal 
of  one  of  the  constituents,  hydrogen,  for  example,  by  substitution,  if  the 
substance  which  produces  the  substitution  be  allowed  to  act  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  under  fitting  circumstances  (of  heat,  light,  &c.).  In  such  a 
case,  as  one  after  another  of  the  removable  substances  is  replaced,  the 
original  compound  passes  through  several  definite  intermediate  stages  to 
the  last  stage,  in  which  one  of  the  elements  of  the  orifl:inal  compound  has 
completely  disappeared.  Thus,  hydrochloric  ether,  C^H^l,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  chlorine,  at  continually  higher  degrees  of  light  and  heat, 
is  converted,  first  into  OH*Cl*,  then  into  C*H'C1%  then  into  OIPCl*, 
then  into  C*HC1»,  and  finally  into  OCl«. 

In  other  compounds,  only  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  can  be 
removed  by  substitution,  as  in  C"H*,  C"H*',  &c. 

Substitution  may  take  place  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  One  or  more  atoms  of  the  substance  which  acts  on  the  on|;anic 
compound,  unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  removable  element  and 
form  an  inorganic  compound,  while  other  atoms  of  the  acting  body,  equal 
in  number  to  the  abstracted  atoms  of  the  removable  substance,  enter  the 
organic  compound: — Thus,  for  example,  in  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by 
chlorine: 

C*B*i>  +  ea  =  3HC1 + C<HC1H)<. 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  add.    * 

2.  A  compound  body  acts  upon  the  organic  substance,  one  of  its  con- 
stituents uniting  with  the  removable  substance,  while  another  portion 
takes  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  organic  compound. — Thus,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  hyponitric  acid  for  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or 
of  sulphurous  acid  for  hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of 
NH  for  20  by  the  action  of  ammonia: 

C>2H«  +  N0»  =  HO  +  C»H»NO<(  =  C»H»X). 

C»H«  +  S0»  =  HO  +  C»H»SO«. 

C»H»,0»  +  NH»  =  2U0  +  CWH'N. 

a.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  most  frequently  replaced,  and  by  the 
following  substances: 
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By  Chlorine,  Bromhie,  and  Iodine, — Aldehyde  is  converted  by  chlorine 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloral : 

C^H<0»  +  6C1  =  3HC1  +  C<HCP03. 

Benzole  acted  upon  by  bromine  is  first  converted  into  hydrobromate 
of  bromobenzide : 

C»H«  +  6Br  =  C«H»Br3,3HBr ; 

but  when  the  SHBr  are  removed  by  caustic  potash^  bromobenzide  = 
C^'H'Br*  alone  remains. — Olefiant  gas,  C*H*,  yields,  with  iodine,  first, 
C*H^I,  HI,  and  after  withdrawal  of  the  HI  by  potash,  C*H*I.— Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  CNH,  with  2C1,  yields  HCl  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  CNCl. 
Compounds  in  which  liydroffen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  oromine,  or 
iodine,  possess  the  character  of  tne  original  compounds.  Thus,  not  only 
do  acid  compounds  retain  their  acid  character,  and  neutral  compounds 
their  neutral  character,  but  even  basic  compounds  retain  their  basic 
character,  in  a  loss  degree,  however,  as  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms 
removed  is  mater;  e.  ff,,  in  Aniline.  The  compounds  in  which  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine  likewise  exhibit  with  sulphurous  acid, 
hydn>sulphate  of  ammonia,  heated  potash,  &c.,  reactions  exaetly  cor- 
responding to  those  which  are  exhibited  under  similar  circumstances  by 
the  original  compounds.  The  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  these  com- 
pounds is  not  indicated  by  solution  of  silver,  not  even  when  the  com- 
pounds insoluble  in  water  are  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  reaction  does  not 
take  place  till  they  are  decomposed. 

By  Oxygen. — Alcohol  by  taking  up  oxygen  and  parting  with 
hydrogen,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid: 

C>H«0«  +  40  =  2HO  +  C^H^CH. 

^Gerhardt  does  not  admit  the  substitution  of  H  by  0,  S,  Se  and  Te,  which 
m  fact  would  not  agree  with  the  double  atomic  weights  [in  comparison 
with  that  of  H^,  which  he  assigns  to  those  elements  (p.  28);  he  supposes, 
therefore,  that  m  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  only  1  At.  0 
enters  the  compound  for  every  2  At.  H  withdrawn,  so  that  the  resulting 
compound  contains  a  smaller  number  of  atoms:  C*H*0  +  20=H*0-h 
CHW.) 

By  a  MetdL  Many  metallic  salts  of  organic  acids  in  their  greatest 
state  of  dryness,  may  be  regarded  as  acids  dried  per  se,  in  which, 
according  to  the^  monobasic  or  polybasic  character  of  the  acid,  one  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  a 
metal;  e,g., 

C^H^O^  +  KO  =  HO  +  C^H'KO^. 

By  Hypanitrie  acid.  When  strong  nitric  acid  acts  upon  an  orffanio 
compound  containing  hydrogen,  its  fifth  atom  of  oxygen  often  combines 
with  hydrogen,  forming  the  compound  HO,  and  NO*=X  takes  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen. — Thus,  when  Benzole  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitrio  acid 
and  water  added,  Nitrobenzide  separates  out: 

C"H«  +  N0»  =,H0  +  C»H»NO^  (  =  C"H»X). 

Similarly,  Benzoic  acid,  C"H*0*,  is  converted  by  strong  nitric  acid  into 
Nitrobenioic  acid,  C"H»XO*;  Salicylic  acid,  C^H'O',  into  Indigotic 
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acid,  C^*H»XO«;  and  Cinnamio  acid,  C^^H^O*,    iixt=. 
C^H'XO*. 

It  would  appear  that  not  more  tlia^n  3   A/t.   H  ^ 
replaced  by  NO*;  if  too  much  hvponi'trio    &oid    a«c<^ 
pound,  its  oxjgen  bums  the  carbon,  ancL     coxnplet4^ 
place.     Compounds  retain  their  origio&l     clremica,' 
the  substitution  of  NO*  for  H.     Hence    tlio    ne^w    a 
characters,  only  when  the  original   coixiponod    'vr^ 
character,  however,  is  strengthened  by  -tb©    Bii1>Bti& 
compounds  are  generally  yellow;  most  of    ^Ixerii.  de  A 
if  they  do  not  evaporate  unaltered — beoa,iis«,  iilce  gt*- 
carbon  together  with  the  loosely  combii:iocl   €>:x:ygen  ci^i  ^ 

they  detonate  with  sodium  under  the  li&iximex'.        Thi^j^^7ri^ 
when  heated  with  oxide  of  manganese  a.ncL  aulplmrio  &gi<1^  or  "wlieii 
alone,  or  in  presence  of  chlorine  gas,  e^ven.  ^^itnou't  ooot«LC^  of  air.       ^-«AW*v 

These  nitro-compounds  might  be  re^&rded    &8    coinl>in actions  of    ^^^^^^^^ 
acid  with  an  organic  oxide,   correspoixdia^     'to     ^lie    eoxnpouncl        '^^^\\\fi 
Viewed    in    this    light,    Nitrobenzide       ^^ould.      not      l>o     c5^^H*2^^^*'*'^^4    ^ 
C"H»0,NO»;  in  that  case,  however,  Binitrobennde,  C**JJ^J^«0*    r^^^^O^ 
be  consistent,  be  expressed  by  the  forxnulsL  C**H*0*,2N'0*    T^hicb  o^^^^^*  ^ 
1  At.  H  more  than  is  ffiven  by  analysis.        A.    still    stron^r    ol>/^^^^"^^^8 
found  in  the  fact,  that  these  compounds  ajre  not  con  vertea  b v*  it^T^ 
nitrous  acid  and  the  oxide  supposed    to    e^cist    in    them    as    tnajC^^^ 
analogy  with  the  compound  ethers  mi^bt  lead  us  to  expect.        ^^^^^^^ 

By  Sulphurous  acid.     When  strong  snlpbnric  acid  aeis   n^r^ 
compounds,  its  third  atom  of  oxygen  sometimes  forma  Tiv^sLter  ^^ 
the  hydrogen  in  the  compound,  and  SO»  takes  the  place  of  the 
Anhydrous  sulphuric  axjid  with  benzole  forms  a alphoben side 
C«H«  +  S0«  -  C«H»(so»)  +  HO. 

MitscherUoh  (/'ij^y.  31,  631)  first    sKowed,    in  1834     that  «V 
phnric  acid  can  enter  so  intimatelv*     into    n-n    ^^«»»JL-  V^ 

forms  of  NO*  and  SO'-with  eepw^ion    of  watei^!^  «;^'^^> 

character.  ^ 


<%  Bj  Organic  Badicalt,  Bueh   as    JM ethyl,   Ethvl   ^^^ 
This  substitution  is  seen  in  the  ne-w    compound    am  •   ^ 

Wurti  and  Hofmann,  in  which  one    or-    zuore    of  tl«"***K*' 
ammonia  is  replaced  by   methyl,     etb-o'l       a._  7' 

NH'(C«H');  Ethylamine 
Trlethylamine  =  N(C*H 
&o.  (p.  17.)  T 


by   methvl.     ethyT:    &  "\      . 
IT;  Diethyla.m^U^j'«^W> 


by 


b.  Chlorine^  Bromine,  and  lod-irie  a.re  re    1 
'Ry  Hydrogen,     This  substitution    is    ^ff      .     ^^^ 
Elnc,  &c.;  also  at  the  negative  pole  of   t-K-.  *^*®<i    b- 
water.— Aoetioacid,C*HH)*,maybe  oon^«^  ^*®<5tric    ci 
add,  C*HC1»0*,  and  the  latter  may  be  r^o^^^  ^  ^^\^ 
Ibrm  of  a  potash-salt,  by  bringing  it,  ii^  th^^-V^'^^  ^*^t* 
potassium-amalgam.  (Alelsens.)     81C    t^t^      ^*lia.te  bv 
acetic  acid,  and  2K  transfer  2H  from  the       ^^    ^Cl^^ 
C<HClH)*  +  6K  +  2HO«=.  Cl<^^»  ^'^r   to    ^A 


»rH(o 


By  Amidoffm.    Ammonia  acting  u«>o» 


«ompox^ 
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or  I,  givM  up  ito  third  atom  of  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  and  NH'  paBses  into  the  compound,  while  HGl,  HBr,  or  HI  is 
separated,  and  combines  with  the  excess  of  ammonia, — Chlorobenioyl 
with  ammonia  yields  bensamide  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

CMH»aO« + NH»  ».  C"H»(NH«)0»  +  HCl. 

By  Sulphur,  Sulphide  of  potassium  acts  on  certain  organic  com* 
pounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  while  sulphur 
enters  the  compound  in  place  of  the  chlorine.— -The  compound  of  oledant 
gas  with  chlorine=:OHKIP  forms  with  2  At  KS  dissolved  in  alcohol  : 
2KC1  and  C*H*S».  Similarly,  hydrochloric  ether,  C*H»C1,  with  KS  dis- 
solFed  in  alcohol,  yields  KCl  and  OH*S  (sulphide  of  ethyl);  and  with 
KS,HS,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  jrields  KCl  and  OH^  (raercaptan). 

c,  Hyponitric  acid  may  be  replaced: 

By  Amidogen,  when  the  compound  containing  NO*  is  acted  upon  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  either  free  or  combined  with  ammonia.  In  this  case, 
the  N  of  the  NO*  remains  in  the  compound,  but  gives  up  its  40  to  4 H 
of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  taking  in  its  place  2H  from  2  other  atoms  of 
H3,  to  form  amidogen.  Hence,  for  each  atom  of  NO*  convened  into 
amidogen,  6HS  are  decomposed  and  6S  precipitated. — This  change  is 
exemplified  by  the  conversion  of  Nitrobenzoic  acid  into  Bensamic  acid: 

C"H»(NCH)CH  +  6HS  =  C"H»(NH«)0<  +  4H0  +  6S; 

also  by  the  eonvevsion  of  Nitrobeniide  into  Aniline: 

C«H»NO*  +  6HS      C»H'N  +  4H0  +  68 ; 

of  Nitronaphthaline,  C^H'NO*,  into  Naphthalidam,  C»H»N;  and  of 
Binitrobenzide  into  Nitraniline: 

C»H*2(N0^)  +  6HS  =«  C»H<(NCH)(NH*)  +  4H0  +  6S. 

Hyponitric  acid  may  abo  be  replaced  by  Nitrogen, — Thus  Nitroben- 
iide, C^'H'X,  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  converted  into  Azo- 
benzide,  C"H'N,  with  formation  of  oxidation-products  of  the  alcohol  by 
the  40  of  the  NO*. 

d.  Oxygen  in  an  organic  compound  may  be  replaced: 

By  Amidogen,  by  tne  action  of  ammonia.  The  latter  compound  is 
freouently  resolved  by  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  substance  into  HO  and 
NH',  which  enters  in  place  or  the  oxygen. — At  the  same  time,  1  At.  HO 
escapes  from  the#compound.  Salicylate  of  ammonia,  when  heated,  is 
resolved  into  water  and  Salicylamide: 

NH»,C"H«0«  =  2H0  +  CMH»NH«0*  (  =  C"H»AdCH). 

By  NUrogen,  likewise  from  the  action  of  ammonia;  inasmuch  as,  in 
certain  cases,  all  the  SH  of  the  ammonia  appear  to  combine  with  dO  from 
the  organic  compound  and  form  water,  so  that  the  30  are  replaced  by 
IN.  This  case  then  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  head  of  substitu- 
tions, because  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  substituting  aud  substituted 
body  are  unequal;  and  the  new  compound  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
type  as  the  original. — Thus  3  At.  Bitter  almond  oil  with  2  At  ammonia, 
form  6  At.  water  and  Hydrobenzamide,  or  some  other  compound  isomeric 
with  the  latter: 

3C>*H«0»  +  2NH»  =5  6HO  +  C«H»N«. 
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Here  then  60  are  replaced  by  2N;  moreorer,  3  At.  of  one  componnd  are 

required  to  form  1  At.  of  the  other,  which  is  held  together  by  2N.  .^ 

Laurent  likewise  supposes  that,  in  certain  cases,  10  is  replaced  by  ^^^ 

1  At.  Imidog€n=^lm,     This  he  regards  as  composed  of  ^  At.  N  +  ^  At.  H,  >.^ 

or  1  At.  N  +  1  At.  H,  taking  the  atomic  weights  as  given  by  Berzelius.  y 

But  the  cases  in  which  I  At.  Imidogen  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  '  ^ 

substituted  compound  are   doubtful;   and  in   those  compounds,  which  .^ 
Laurent  supposes  to  contain  2lm,  we  may  just  as  well  write  NH.     But 
N^H^  might  in  some  few  cases  be  written  as  Im^ 

By  Sulphury  acting  in  the  form  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  a  metallic  ^^j 

sulphide, — Alcohol,  as  it  exists  in  sulphovinate  of  barjrta,  is  converted  by  *  | 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium  into  mercaptan,  C^H^S': 

(BaCSO*  +  C^HW^SOS)  +  BaS.HS  =  2(B80,S0«)  +  HO  +  C«H«S«.  j^ 

Bitter  almond  oil  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  combination  ;; 

with  ammonia,  forms  sulphobenzene  and  water:  ^\ 

CMH«0»  +  2HS  =  C"H«S»  +  2H0.  ^i/ 

,7^ 


By  Tellurium*  In  the  formation  of  telluride  of  ethyl  from  sulpbo- 
viuate  of  baryta  and  telluride  of  sodium. 

e.  Sulphur  may  be  replaced : 

By  Oxygen;  as  by  the  action  of  metallic  oxides,  which  form  metallic 
sulphides,  and  transfer  their  oxygen  to  the  organic  compound. — Oxide  of 
silver,  under  certain  circumstances,  decomposes  oil  of  garlic,  C'H% 
forming  oxide  of  allyl,  C*H*0,  and  sulphide  of  silver. 

For  the  replacement  of  any  substance  by  Arsenic  or  by  Areide  s=  AsH^  tuf. 
Cacodyl, 

Oerhardts  Law  of  Residues, 
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Whenever  one  atom  of  an  element  in  an  organic  compound  is  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  another  compound,  organic  or  inorganic,  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  separates  out,  formed,  according  to  nature  of  the  compounds, 
sometimes  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  first  compound  and  the'  oxygen  of 
the  second,  sometimes  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  second  and  the  oxygen  ^ 

of  the  first.     The  compound  thus  formed  by  substitution  contains  there-  '   , 

fore  the  residues  of  the  two  compounds  united,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  ^^ 

compound  +  the  second,  minus  an  equal  number  of  H-  and  0-atoms.  '^F^ 

Accordingly,    Gerhardt    assumes    the    existence    of  the    following  ^'^ 

residues: 


Ammonia  NH^     — H2  =  NH        =  Am  (different,   therefore,  from 

Laurent's  Am  =  NH«) 
Arseniuretted  Hydrogen  ....  AsH^    —  H*=AsH       =Ar   (different,  therefore,  from 

Laurent's  Ar  =  Arside  "  "^ 

=  AsH»)  '5rt 

Hydrate  of  Nitric  acid NH0«  -0«  =  NHO^    =  Ni  igLi 

Oil  of  Vitriol S«H«O»-0«  =  S«HSO«  =  Su  ,,;, 

Hydrate  of  Phosphoric  add  PH»0»  -0»  =  PH»0«  =  Ph 

Formic  add  ^ C«HK)<-03  =  C^UW  =  Fo  ^^ 

Acetic  add    C^H^O^-O^  =  C^^QS  =  Ac  \'''  i 

Wood-spirit C2H<02-H2  =  C'^H-O^  =  Me  '  ifsc 

Alcohol C^H^O^-  H2  =  C^HW  =  E             (therefore  =  Ac)  ,  ^^ 

Aniline C^^H^-H^  =  C»'*H*N  =  An  L^ 
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Examples:  Oxalic  acid,  OU*0\  with  2NH',  yields  4H0,  and  Oxamide, 
C^H^N'CH.  This  may  be  rcffarded  as  a  compoand  of  the  two  residaes, 
C*H»0*and2NH. 

Benzine,  C"H«,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  HO,NO*,  yields  2H0 
and  Nitrobeniide=C"H*NO*  (=C"H»X):  according  to  Gerhardt's  view 

1  At.  Wood-^irit,  CH*©',  with  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  forms  Sulpho- 
methylic  acid=CH*0',2S0*.  This  reaction  is  expressed  by  Gerhardt  as 
follows: 

C?a*(fi  +  S2H«08-2HO  =  aWO^  +  S2H20«  =  Me  +  Su. 

[But  the  residue  of  sulphuric  acid  cannot  always  be  expressed  by 
S'HH)*.  Thns,  Wood-spirit,  CH*0»,  and  S0»  form  HO  and  sulphate  of 
methyl=C*H'0,SO^.  In  this  case,  Gerhardt  doubles  the  formulae,  because 
he  estimates  the  atomic  weights  of  S  and  0  at  twice  their  usual  values, 
and  therefore  supposes  2  At.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  as  given  in  this  Hand-book 
=S'H*0®,  (or  according  to  his  own  atomic  weights,  SH'O*,)  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  action.  Thus,  2  At.  wood-spirit,  C*H»0*,  with  S*H*0*, 
form  4H0  and  2  .  C'HH)»-|-S'H»0*;  and  since  the  sulphuric  acid  must 
have  given  up  40  to  form  4H0,  its  residue  must  be  S^H'O*.] 

Alcohol,  C*H«0«,  with  formic  acid,  CHK)*,  yields  2H0  and  formic 
ether=C«HK)*.  This,  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  =C*H*0  -h  CHO%- 
according  to  Gerhardt's,  it  is  C*HK)'-hCHW=E  +  Fo;  &c. 

2.  Decompodlions  ly  Heat, 

a.  Dry  or  Destructive  Distillation. — Some  organic  compounds  boil  at 
so  low  a  temperature  that,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  they  pass  over 
onchanged,  especially  if  the  air  be  excluded;  e,  ^.,  Alcohol,  ether,  vola- 
tile oils. — The  air  in  the  apparatus  may  form  more  fixed  products  by 
oxidation,  and  these  will  not  pass  over  without  decomposition;  e.ff,, 
small  quantities  of  resin  formed  from  volatile  oils. 

Other  organic  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  which  would  not  boil  till 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  undergo,  before  they  attain  the  boiling 
temperature,  that  kind  of  decomposition  called,  Decomposition  by  Dry  or 
Destructive  JHstillation, 

Compounds  whose  boiling  points  are  not  much  above  the  temperatures 
at  which  their  decomposition  begins,  pass  over  to  a  certain  extent  unde- 
composed.  For  the  vapours  and  gases  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  one  part,  take  up  the  other  part  of  the  compound  below  the  boiling 
temperature  in  the  form  of  vapour,  just  as  water  evaporates  in  the  air 
considerably  below  its  boiling  point  (I.,  266). — Thus,  oxalic  acid,  margaric 
acid,  and  other  fatty  acids,  also  pinic  acid,  and  certain  other  resins, 
indigo-blue,  &o.,  undergo  but  partial  decomposition.  Such  compounds 
may  therefore  be  volatilized  without  decomposition,  if  they  be  heated  in 
open  vessels  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  that  at  which  they  decom- 
pose; or  in  a  wide  distillatory  apparatus  filled  with  air;  or  in  a  tube  or 
a  conical  enlargement  of  it,  through  which  is  passed  a  stream  of  air — or 
if  the  air  exerts  an  oxidizing  action— of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas;  also  when  carefully  heated  in  vacuo.  \Comp,  Gay-Lussac,  Ann, 
Ckim.  74,  189;  also  N.  GehL  9,  765.) 

A  contrary  action  is  exerted  by  sand,  brickdust,  <&c.,  mixed  in  large 
quantities  with  the  organic  compound,  even  if  the  boiling  point  of  that 
compound  be  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  decomposes;  for  the 
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bnbblM  of  Tftpoar  are  meetumically  retehied  bj  the  pnlTmleiii  mixture, 
and  raited  br  the  heat  which  penetrates  the  oontaminf^  Tessel,  to  the 
decree  at  wnich  their  deoomposition  takes  place.  Alcohol  is  partially 
decomposed  bj  this  treatment,  and  bensoie  acid  almost  completely. 

The  caoses  of  decomposition  by  heat  are  as  follows  :  The  afinity  of 
the  oxygen  for  the  hjdroffen  and  ihe  carbon  tending  to  form  water, 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  is  greater  than  that  by  which  the 
elements  in  the  organic  compound  are  held  tc^ther.  These  strong 
affinities  are  broogbt  into  action  by  heat.  I^nce  those  compounds 
which  contain  most  oxygen  decompose  at  much  lower  temperatures  than 
those  which  contain  litUe  or  none. —  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions :  Acetic  acid,  OHH)S  is  a  body  rich  in  oxygen ;  but 
its  rapour  is  but  little  altered  in  composition  by  passing  through  a  tube 
at  a  low  red  heat ;  acetate  and  cyanate  of  potash  also,  are  not  decom- 
posed when  heated  to  low  redness  out  of  contact  with  air. 

In  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  the  affinity  of  that  element  for 
hydrogen  likewise  assists  t&  decomposition.  The  ammonia  which  is 
then  abundantly  formed,  does  not,  howeyer,  pass  oyer  in  the  free  state, 
but  in  combination  with  an  acid,  as  with  carbonic,  acetic  acid,  &c. 

If  the  compound  contains  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur,  these 
elements,  if  they  do  not  separate  in  the  free  state,  or  enter  into  volatile 
organic  compounds,  are  given  off  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the 
form  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  or  hydrosulpburic  acid. 
Part  of  the  sulphur  and  chlorine  may  also  be  evolved  in  the  form  of 
sulphide  or  chloride  of  carbon. 

At  high  temperatures,  moreover,  decomposition  is  fiicilitated  by  the 
affinity  of  heat  for  those  elements  which  have  a  great  tendency  to  assume 
the  gaseous  form:  hence  part  of  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  nven  off 
in  the  state  of  gas,  the  quantity  thus  evolved  increasing  with  the  tem- 
perature;  for  even  the  hydrocarbons  formed  at  a  moderate  heat  may  be 
resolved  at  higher  temoeratures  into  hydrogen  gas  and  sooty  caibon. 
The  heat  may  also  induce  a  disposition  for  the  formation  of  volatile 
organic  compounds,  which,  when  once  produced,  pass  over,  and  are 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  decomposing  action  of  a  stronger  heat. 

By  the  formation  of  the  inorganic  compounds  above  mentioned,  and  by 
the  escape  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gas,  the  organic  compound  (unless 
it  be  one  of  the  more  highly  oxygenized  acids,  such  as  oxalic  or  formic 
acid)  loses  oxygen  in  the  greatest  relative  quantity,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  smaller  quantity,  while  the  residue  becomes  continually 
richer  in  carbon. 

Hence  those  volatile  organic  compounds  which  are  richest  in  oxygen, 
such  as  acids  and  alcoholic  liquids,  pass  over  principally  at  the  beginning 
of  the  distillation.  Among  Acids,  the  most  frequent  is  acetic  acid.  It 
is  formed  in  especial  abundance  in  the  distillation  of  compounds,  such  as 
sugar,  gum,  or  wood,  which  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  about 
equal  numbers  of  atoms,  so  that  it  only  requires  the  addition  of  an  equal 
number  of  carbon-atoms  to  form  acetic  add,  C*HH)*,  which,  being 
volatile,  is  withdrawn  from  the  further  decomposing  action  of  the  heat. 
Many  organic  compounds  yield  other  acids,  which  in  some  cases  are 
quite  peculiar  to  them  (vid.  in/,).  The  alcoholic  liquids  produced  in  the 
dry  diiBtillation  of  a  few  organic  compounds  are,  Woodnspirit,  Lignone, 
Aldehyde,  and  Acetone. 

But  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  compounds  containing  little  or  no 
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oxygen  appear  in  eontinuallj  greater  abundance,  viz. :  1 .  Gauout  Hydro* 
earboiu,  saefa  afl  marBh-gas,  CH^,  olefiant  gas,  (>H^  the  gas  of  Faradaj^s 
moet  Tolatile  enipyrenmatic  oil,  C*H'.     The  last  two  bydroearbona  are 
erolyed  chiefly  m>m  compounds  containing  but  little  oxygen,  such  as 
fate  and  reeins;  the  mater  their  proportion  in  the  gaseous  mixture,  the 
more  brilliant  is  its  flame  and  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  illumination. — 
2.  Volatile  oils  generally  baring  an  offensire  odoar,  and  desi^ated, 
from  their  mode  of  formation,  as  Bmpyrtumaiie  Oils.     They  are  hydro- 
carbons, sometimes  pure,  sometimes  slightly  oxidiied.     To  this  class  of 
produeto  belong  the  two  empyreumatic  oils  which  Faraday  obtained 
from  £b^,  also  eupione,  creosote,  picamar,  and  kapnomor,  obtained  by 
R^chenbach,  pyrrol  by  Runge,  and  sereral  oik  obtained  from  resins  by 
Fr^my,  Couerbe,  Laurent  and  others;  &c.  Ac. — 3.  Camphoroidal  com- 
pounds, which  may  be  called  Empyreumatic  Camphors  or  SUaropienes 
in  general;  they  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  some  uf 
them  appear  to  be  produced  from  other  yolatUized  compounds,  which  are 
Bobjected  to  the  further  action  of  a  red  heat  within  the  apparatus.—' 
4.  Resins,  which  may  be  called  BmpyreumaHc  Resins,  containing  but 
little  oxygen,  and  generally  dark- coloured ;   according  to  UuFerdorben, 
some  of^^them  dissolye  both  in  alcohol   and  in  potash,  others  only  in 
alcohol,  others  i^un  only  in  potash. — 5.  If  the  original  compound  con- 
tains nitrogen.   Volatile  Alkaloids  are   also  giyen  off,  such  as  Aniline, 
(P'H^N,   Lenkol,   G^^H^N,  Odorine,   Animine,   Olanine  and  Ammoline, 
according  to  Unyerdorben. — IT  Anderson  has  obtained,  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  bone-oil,  three  series  of  bases,  yiz.,  (1.)  ammonia  and  a  series  of 
bases  homologous  with  it,  yiz.,  Methjlamine,  CH'N,  Ethylamine,  C^H^N, 
Propylamine,    C*H*N,    Butylamine    (petinine),    C'H^N,     Amylamine, 
C^H"N,  and  probably  also  Caproamine,  C*'H"N;  these  bases  all  yola- 
tiliie  below  240**. — (2.)  A  series  of  bases  boiling  aboye  240'',  pecnliar  to 
the  oil,  homologous  with  one  another,  and  remarkable  for  their  isomerism 
with  the  series  of  which  aniline  is  the  type;  these  are:  Pyridine,  C"®H*N; 
Piooline,  C'H'N,  isomeric  with  aniline ;   and  Lutidine,  C"H*N,  isomeric 
with  toluidine. — (3.)  A  series  of  bases  homologous  with  Runge's  pyrrol, 
and  therefore  designated  proyisionally  as  Fyrrul-bases;  they  appear  to  be 
coupled  substances,  consisting  of  members  of  the  picoline-senes  in  com- 
bination with  a  red  matter,  which  separates  when  they  are  heated  with 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Anderson,  Bd,  PhU.  Trans.  20,  2,  247; 
abstr.  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  50.)  IT 

As  the  more  yolatile  products  escape,  substances  of  continually  dimi- 
nishing yolatility  remain  behind ;  and  these,  as  the  temperature  rises, 
are  eiUier  eyolyed  unaltered  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  resolyed  into  more 
yolatile  matters  and  residual  products  of  still  greater  fixity. 

The  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  finally  remain,  are  either 
sufficient  to  form,  with  the  whole  of  the  residual  carbon,  a  compound 
which  is  yolatile  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  which  case  nothing  remains 
in  the  retort ;  or,  the  relatiye  quantity  of  the  carbon  is  too  ffreat  to 
enter  wholly  into  such  a  state  of  combination ;  and  then,  as  the  heat 
approaches  to  redness,  this  excess  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  charcoal, 
still  combined  with  small  quantities  of  the  other  substances,  which,  how- 
eyer,  are  separated  the  more  completely  as  the  residue  is  finally  subjected 
to  a  stronger  heat. 

Compoands  containing  a  medium  quantity  of  oxygen,  such  as  sugar, 
gam,  wood,  and  glue,  leaye,  if  they  are  not  yolatile,  the  largest  quantity 
of  charcoal;  because  a  large  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  which  would  other- 
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wiM  Tolfttilise  the  carbon,  is  converted  by  ibe  oxygen  into  water.  Tbete 
compounds  leave  more  charcoal  in  proportion  as  they  are  heated  more 
slowly,  because  the  quantity  of  water  formed  is  then  likewise  greater.—- 
When  the  proportion  of  oxvgen  is  large,  this  element  also  tends  to 
volatilize  the  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. — 
When  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  comparatively  small,  the  hydrog^i 
combines  chiefly  with  the  carbon,  forming  volatile  compounds,  such  as 
gases,  oils,  camphors,  and  resins. 

If  the  compound,  during  dry  distillation,  passes  into  a  fused  or 
softened  state,  which  is  roost  frequently  the  case,  the  charcoal  appears 
inflated,  like  that  formed  from  resin  and  sugar,  or  at  all  events  very 
porous,  like  that  from  tartaric  acid  and  cork.  But  if  the  compound, 
wood,  for  example,  remains  solid  while  subjected  to  heat,  tbe  charcoal 
still  exhibits  tbe  original  form  and  internal  structure,  but  is  contracted 
in  volume. 

80  long  as  the  original  compound  is  uniformly  exposed  to  a  compara- 
tively gentle  heat,  the  products  formed  are  different  from  those  which 
make  their  appearance  at  a  higher  temperature;  the  residue  which 
remains  after  tne  more  gentle  heating,  and  resists  decomposition  at  this 
temperature,  suffers  a  further  decomposition  at  a  certain  higher  tempera- 
ture, yielding  new  volatile  products,  and  leaving  a  still  more  fixed 
residue,  wbion  is  not  decomposed  till  raised  to  a  vet  higher  temperature, 
when  it  again  yields  new  products,  &c.  &c.,  till  finally  nothing  but 
charcoal  remains. 

Sponffy  platinum,  inasmuch  as  it  favours  the  formation  of  vapour  in 
liquids  (11.,  275,  3),  may  cause  an  organic  compound  to  be  completely 
resolved  into  volatile  products  at  a  lower  temperature  than  it  would  if 
heated  alone.  Thus,  tartaric  acid  mixed  with  spongy  platinum  and  care- 
fully heated,  yields  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  a  transparent  and 
colourless,  crystallizable  distillate.  (Reiset  &  Millon.) 

The  products  of  dry  distillation  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
classes,  according  to  their  external  forms : 

1.  Oaten:  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen; — carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromio,  hydriodic,  and  liydrosulphuric  acid  gases ; — 
marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  the  gas  from  Faraday's  most  volatile  empy- 
reumatio  oil,  C^H*.  In  this  gaseous  mixture,  tbe  vapours  of  empyreu- 
matic  oils  and  of  sulphide  of  carbon  are  also  diffused. 

2.  WaJtery  Disliuate,  The  water  contained  in  this  distillate  was 
either  attached  as  such  to  the  organic  compound,  or  it  has  been  formed  at 
the  high  temperature  to  which  that  compound  has  been  subjected,  from 
tbe  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it.  In  this  water  are  dissolved  : 
a.  In  some  few  instances,  alcoholic  fluids,  such  as  aldehyde,  wood-spirit, 
lignone,  and  acetone. — b.  Almost  always  acids,  of  wbich  the  most  fre- 
quent is  acetic  acid.  Hence  the  watery  distillate  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  non-azotized  organic  bodies  almost  always  has  an  acid 
reaction.  —  c.  Tbe  watery  distillate  obtained  from  azotized  substances 
contains  small  quantities  of  hydrocjranic  acid  and  large  quantities  of 
ammonia.  When  tbe  (quantity  of  that  base  is  but  small,  it  is  completely 
saturated  by  the  acetic  acid  or  any  other  stronger  acid  that  may  lie 
present,  and  the  watery  distillate  still  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  or  is 
neutral;  but  in  the  distillate  obtained  from  most  azotized  bodies,  these 
stronger  acids  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the 
large  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  excess  of  wbich,  therefore,  unites  with 
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the  caHiotiic  acid,  and  in  the  foim  of  oarbonate  of  unmonia,  imparts  an 
alkaline  reaetion  to  the  liquid.  By  this  character,  a  non-azotiied  organic 
compound  may  be  distinguished  from  one  which  c-ontains  nitrogen.  The 
fonner  yields  an  acid  distillate,  which  does  not  give  off  ammonia  even 
oo  the  addition  of  potash ;  the  latter  gives  either  an  alkaline  distillate^ 
or,  if  it  contains  but  little  nitrogen,  a  neutral  or  acid  distillate,  which 
gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  But  a  non-azotized 
or;eanie  compound  likewise  yields  ammonia  by  destructive  distillation,  if 
it  De  previously  mixed  with  nitre.  Thus,  gum-arabie  distilled  with  one^ 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitre  yields  ammonia  and  a  pyrophoric  charcoal 
containing  cyanide  of  potassium.  (VauqueJin,  Ann,  Ohim,  72,  59).— 
5f  The  watery  distillate  from  azotized  organic  substances  may  idso  con- 
tain volatile  organic  alkaloids.  fAnderson.)  IT — d.  The  watery  distillate 
likewise  holds  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  tarry  matter  next  to  be 
eoneidered,  which  gives  it  a  brown  colour. 

3.  OUp  or  Tarry  DisHlUUs,  Empyreumatic  Tar, — Generally  a  brown 
and  fetid  mixture  of  different  empjrreumatic  oils,  camphors  and  resins, 
which,  according  to  Unverdorben,  may  likewise  contain  volatile  alkaloidsi 
a  brown  mouldy  substance,  and  another  brown  substance  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  forming  with  potash  baryta  and  lime,  compounds  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  and,  with  the  earths,  compounds  which  are  insoluble, 
[The  oily  bases  discovered  bj  Anderson  in  the  Oleum  animale  Dippelii  have  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  79)].  The  most  fetid  tar  is  that  obtained  from  the  more 
hj^ljr  azotized  compounds,  such  as  gelatine  and  white  of*  egg.  The 
OTOnsive  odour  of  most  empyreumatic  tars  is  ascribed  by  Unverdorben 
(Pogg,  8,  253,  297,  and  477)  to  a  peculiar  oily  acid- which  he  calls 
empyreumatt'c  acid  (Brandsaure),  but  which  varies  with  the  nature  oi 
the  original  compound,  being  sometimes  lighteri  sometimes  heavier,  than 
water. 

4.  SvJblimed  ProducU, — These  products  consist  sometimes  of  an  acid, 
e.  g.^  p^rogallic  acid,  sometimes  of  a  camphor,  sometimes  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

5.  Charcoal. 

Some  organic  compounds  yield  all  these  pix>ducts,  viz.,  gases,  waterjr 
liquid,  tar,  sublimate,  and  charcoaL  Such  is  the  case  with  gelatin, 
albumen,  ^c,  in  which  the  sublimate  consists  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 
Other  cbmpoutids,  as  sugar,  woody  fibre,  4&c.,  yield  gas^,  a  watery  liquid, 
tar,  and  charcoal,  but  no  sublimate. 

Many  acids  are  wholly  resolved  into  water  or  carbonic  acid  (or  both 
together),  and  one  or  more  acids,  called  Pyr<hacid$y  containing  less  oxygen. 
T&  decomposition  is  not  attended  with  evolution  of  gas, — excepting  in 
some  ea^es,  carbonic  acid, — or  with  separation  of  charcoal,  especially  if  th^ 
heat  be  carefully  applied,  so  that  the  new  compounds,  at  the  moment  of 
their  evolution,  may  not  be  exposed  to  a  stronger  h^at,  and  thereby 
resolved  into  charcoal  and  more  complicated  products.  Distillation  of 
this  kind  is  distinguished  by  Pelouze  {Ann,  Chim,  Phya,  56,  303^,  who 
has  described  several  instances  of  i(^  by  the  term  White  DUtUlatian 
{DiuUlaUon  blanche)^  the  other  form  of  the  process,  in  which  charcoal 
remains  behind,  beiuff  called  Black  dittillatum  {Dislillalion  noire). 

Malic  acid  (considered  as  bibasio))  when  quickly  heated  to  200^,  is 
almost  completely  resolved  into  water  and  maleic  acid,  which  distil  over ; 

C9H«0M  =  2(C*H«0<)  +  2H0. 

At  150^  it  yields,  as  principal  product,  .a  residue  of  fumario  acid,  whidk 
TOL.  TH.  a 
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is  polymerio  with  naleio  acid^  and  inaj  be  regarded  as  a  bibasio  aeid 
ferG*HH)*.  At  a  more  intease  heat,  the  products  are  cu^wnic  oxide, 
marsh-gas,  emp^rreiimatic  oil,  and  eharooal. 

Maoieaoid  is  resolved  into^2  At.  oarbonic  acid,  6  At.  water,  and 
Pjromaeie  aoid : 

C»m>W«-2CO«-«HO  -  C^HH)^. 

Citrio  acid,  when  heated  in  a  retort^  gives  off  2  At.  water,  and 
leaves  a  residne  of  Aoonitio  acid : 

C»HK)"-2HO  -  C«H«0». 

This  aoonitio  aoid,  if  more  strongly  heated  in  the  retort,  gives  off  2  At« 
earbonie  aoid,  and  distils  over  as  Itaconic  acid : 

C»HH>»-»CO»-  C»HH)». 

At  the  same  time,  another  portion  of  the  citrio  acid  is  decomposed  in  a 
different  manner,  being  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide,  acetone,  empy- 
lemnatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 

Gallic  acid,  heated  to  210'',  yields  carbonic  aoid  and  a  distillate  of 
^yrpgallio  acid: 

CMHH)»»  -  C«H«0«  +  2C0» ; 

but  at  250^  it  gives  off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  Meta- 
gallic  acid : 

CMHH)»  -=  C»H<0*  +  2H0  +  2C0». 

Meconio  acid  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  yields  a  snUimaie  of 
Pyromeconic  acid: 

C"HK)M  -  C>»HK)«  +  4C0«. 

Oxalic  acid  partly  sublimes  undecomposed ;  another  portion  is 
leeolved  into  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  add : 

C<H«0«  =  2H0  +  2C0  +  2C0«; 

And  a  third  part  into  formic  and  cu^wnic  acids : 

C*H«0»=C«H«0*  +  2C0», 

A  pjrro-acid  obCained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  another  acid,  may^ 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  original  acid,  deprived  of  a  certain  (even) 
number  of  atoms  of  carbonio  acid,  or  of  water,  or  of  both  together. 
[Vid.  Pelouie  {J.  Mm.  mSd.  10,  120;  also  Pogg.  31,  212),  whose 
method  of  calculating  the  decomposition-products  of  organic  compounds 
in  general  (^Pogg,  59,  100),  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing.] 

Dry  distillation  is  the  basis  of  certain  technical  operations,  especially 
of  the  PreparaHan  of  Charcoal  and  Coke,  and  the  collection  and  applia^ 
tion  of  the  volatile  matters  thereby  pro<iuced.  In  the  ordinary  process 
t>f  charring  or  coaking  in  heaps  or  mounds,  the  mater  part  of  the  wood, 
turf,  or  eotA  is  subje<^bed  to  dry  distillation  by  the  heat  produced  by  the 
oombustion  of  the  other  part  in  the  sparingly  admitted  air;  at  the  prmer 
time,  the  fire  is  put  out  by  excluding  the  air.  In  this  process,  the  vola- 
iile  products  of  the  distillation  are  lost;  the  vapours  of  acetic  acid  given 
off  m  the  charring  of  wood  may,  however,  be  condensed,  and  obtained 
in  the  form, of  acetate  of. lime,  by  covering  the  heap  with  lime-dust 
instead  of  earth.    A  more  complete  method  of  coUectipg  theBe  rolalil^ 
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products  is  to  heat  wood,  turf,  coal,  resin,  or  bones  and  other  parts  of 
animals,  to  redness  in  closed  vessels  of  cast-iron  or  brickwork,  either  hy 
means  of  a  furnace  surrounding  the  yessel,  or  of  several  furnaces  placed 
within  it.  The  elastic  fluids,  which  issue  by  a  tube  from  the  generating 
vessel,  are  made  to  pass  through  cooler  spaces,  where  they  deposit  their 
tar  and  watery  liquid,  while  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases  remains 
UD condensed.  The  charring  of  wood,  conducted  in  this  manner,  yields 
chiefly  Wood-vinegar,  or  Fproitgneotu  acid,  fitted  for  the  preparation  of 
the  purer  acetic  acid  and  of  wood -spirit;  coal,  and  more  especially  animal 
substances,  yield  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  used 
for  the  preparation  of  Sal-ammoniac  (XL,  478).  The  mixture  of  uncon- 
densed  gases,  when  freed  by  milk  of  lime  from  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phurett^  hydrogen,  serves  tor  Oa^-lighting,  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
gas  from  wood,  which  contains  Urge  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrogen,  and  no  olefiant  gas,  is  least  adapted;  that  from  turf  is  better 
adapt^ ;  still  better  that  from  coal  and  animal  substances,  which  contains 
olefiant  gas ;  better  even  than  this  is  the  gas  from  resin ;  and  the  greatest 

Quantity  of  light  for  a  given  volume,  is  yielded  by  the  ffas  produced  by 
ropping  fatty  substances  into  tubes  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  this  gas 
being  particularly  rich  in  olefiant  gas,  and  likewise  in  the  vapour  of  two 
empyreumatic  oils,  and  one  empyreumatic  camphor* 

Dinnfecting  power  of  HeaL — The  poison  of  cow-pock  retains  its 
eflScacy  when  dried  in  the  air  on  a  glass  plate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
then  heated  for  four  hours  to  49^,  but  becomes  iunocuous  if  heated  for 
four  hours  to  a  temperature  between  54*5^  and  60°;  hence  54*5°  appears 
to  be  the  limit.  Woollen  jackets  which  have  been  worn  by  persons 
•uflTering  from  a  contagious  typhus  or  scarlet  fever,  if  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  95*4^,  do  not  communicate  the  contagion  to  healthy  persons. 
Hence  bales  of  cotton  suspected  of  the  plague,  should  be  opened  and 
heated  in  double  leaden  receivers,  by  snrrounding  them  with  aaueous 
Tltpour ;  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  then  becomes  yery  brittle  from  loss  of 
water,  but  its  tenacity  may  be  restored  by  exposure  to  the  air.  ( W.  Henry, 
Phil,  Mag.  Ann.  10,  363;  11,  22,  and  205.)  It  is  not  yet  decided 
whether  this  action  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  certain  organisms 
of  the  lower  orders  and  their  germs,  or  on  the  decomposition  of  poisonous 
organic  compounds,  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  the  simultaneons  oxidiiing 
action  of  the  air.  (Om.) 

6.  A  still  more  complete  transformation  of  organic  compounds  tikkes 
plaoe  when,  instead  of  being  gradually  heated  to  redness,  they  are 
suddhonly  exposed  to  a  red  heat  by  passing  them  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
The  oxygen  of  the  organic  compound  is  then,  in  most  cases,  completely 
eoavertod  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  water ;  the  hjrdrogen 
not  thereby  consumed,  partly  escapes  as  gas,  partly  unites  with  the 
carbon  to  form  gaseous,  oily,  and  camphoroidal  compounds,  and  parUy 
with  the  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  But  the  stronger  and  more  c<mtinned 
the  heat  to  which  the  yapour  is  exposed  (by  using  a  long  tube,  and  passing 
the  vapour  through  it  slowly),  the  more  completely  are  the  hydrocarbons 
tMolved — since  the  affinity  of  heat  for  hydrogen  increases  with  the  tem- 
peratore-^ittto  pure  hydrogen,  and  carbon  which  is  deposited  in  the  form 
•f  soot;  in  a  similar  manner,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  espepially  if  the 
lobe  contains  fatfments  of  porcelain  or  metal  wire  (II.,  482^,  is  resolved 
iote  faydrogeo,  nitrogen,  and -carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  gas.  « 
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Naphthalin,  C^H*,  is  not  directly  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal,  but  only  when  the  volatile  decomposition-products  are  passed  through 
a  hotter  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  thereby  undergo  a  further  decom- 
position; one  of  the  products  then  formed  is  naphthalin.  (Reichonbacb, 
Schw,  61,  175.)  As  the  cast-iron  retorts  in  which  coal  is  distilled  forgaa- 
lighting,  are  ultimately  heated  to  redness,  the  carbon  derived  from  the 
volatilized  hydrocarbons  is  deposited  in  their  inner  surfaces,  in  the  form 
of  graphitic  scales.  (Marchand,  J*  pr,  Chem,  26,  482.) 

d.  Decomposition  hy  Combustion, 

a.  Slow  Combustion, — Many  organic  compounds  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  a  little  above  it,  and  are  thereby 
converted,  sometimes  into  organic  compounds  richer  in  oxygen,  sometimes 
entirely  into  inorganic  compounds. 

Volatile  oils  Income  resinous  by  exposure  to  the  air;  so  likewise  do 
certain  volatile  alkaloids,  e.  g,,  nicotine  and  couiine.  Fixed  oils  become 
more  tenacious  or  more  solid,  as  is  the  case  with  linseed  oil.  Aldehyde, 
C*H*0*,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  OH*0*;  acrolein,  C*H*0',  into 
acrylic  acid,  C*H*0*;  cacodyle,  C*H*As,  when  partially  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  converted  first  into  oxide  of  cacodyle,  and  then  into  cacodylie 
acid. 

Many  compounds  which  would  remain  unaltered  if  simply  exposed 
to  the  air,  take  up  its  oxygen  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  m  conta^st 
with  large  surfaces  of  platinum,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
transfers  it  to  the  organic  compound  (II.,  25):  Saligenin,  C*^HK)^   "when 
heated  per  se  in  the  air,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  water,  into  saH* 
cylous  acid,  C^^H'O^  but  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  the  conversion 
takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. — Platinum-black,  moistened   with 
aqueous  oxalic  or  formic   acid,   causes   it  to  bum  away  slowly,    and 
form  carbonic  acid  and  water.     It  induces  the  conversion  of  hydrated 
wood-spirit,  CH*0',  into  formic  acid,  C*H*0*;  and  of  hydrated  alcohol, 
C*H*0*,    into  acetic    acid,    OH*0*.      When    stronger   wood-spirit,     or 
alcohol,  is  dropped  upon  it,  the  metal  becomes  heated  to  redness.      To 
this  class  of  actions  also  belongs  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  vaponr 
of  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oils,  camphors,  &c.,  which  takes  place  ^wlien 
these  vapours,  mixed  with  air,  come  in  contact  with   platinum  foil  op 
wire  heated  below  redness,  the  metal  being  thereby  raised  to  a  red  heat. 

h.  Rapid  Combustion, — Since  organic  compounds  contain  A 
than  is  required  to  convert  their  carbon  into  carbonic  ao M  ^^  ^"^"IJ^^X^ 
hydrogen  into  water,  they  take  up,  when  heated  in  thft      •  ^  *  ^*^^    tVt»V^ 
required  for  that  purpose.     They  then,  for  the  most      ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^         ^ 
phenomena  of  rapid  combustion,  which  is  more  vivid  ^^^»  ^^hibit    t\^4 
themselves  are  less  rich  in  oxygen,  and  also  as  thev  «*  ^^^  ^ub^t^ 

inasmuch  as  that  element  plays  a  less  active  part  in  ??^^^«^  Usa  nCT^'^^       ^ 
Sometimes  the  combustion  begins  without    th  ^^mbust^     ^^^^^^^ 

external  heat;  for  some  few  substances,  such   ae  ^PP^icati      ^^' 

take  fire  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air^^^'^^^y^^  and  ^     ^^ 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  in  large  masa^T       Ir       • 
considerable  extent,  the  heat  developed  bv  ftl^^^* 


-irfai> 


^«8^bl 
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waon  Kney  are  exposed  to  tne  air  in  Jarge  mas^  **^  otha*  ^^  ^X^it  _^ 
considerable  extent,  the  heat  developed  by  elot^^'  ^^^d  witk  ®^^^ta.Ti^^^^ 
goes  on  accumulating;  the  combustion  is  then  »]^  ^nihi\^i-!^^   y^a^w^if;^ 
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perature   is  asoisted  by  fermeotation  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 


The  following  substances  have  been  known  to  take  fire  spontaneously: 
hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  wool,  ashes,  ochre,  and  other 
poroas  sabstanoes,  when  saturated  with  any  fixed  oil,  especially  with  a 
drying  oil  (q.  v.),  (Riide,  Taschenh,  1782,  151);  coflee,  peas,  or  beans, 
tied  op  in  a  sack  after  roasting  and  grinding ;  oatmeal,  hay,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  turf,  dung,  horse-dung,  for  example,  when  heaped  up  in  the 
damp  state,  especbiJly  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

The  spontaneous  inflammation  of  many  kinds  of  charcoal,  arises  not 
00  much  from  slow  combustion,  as  from  the  development  of  heat  produced 
by  the  absoiptioB  of  air  and  aqueous  vapour  {yid.  Charcoal) ;  that  of  the 
pyropbome  from  the  presence  of  potassium,  &c.  {vid,  Pyrophori) ;  that  of 
ooal  heaped  up  in  mass  and  moistened,  from  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  white 
iron  pyrites  contained  in  it  (V.  232);  comp,  Mohr  {Ann,  Pharm.  35,  339). 

On  spontaneous  combustion  in  general,  comp,  Thomson  (Ann,  Phil. 
16,  390).  Froriep's  Notizen  (1820,  No.  140);  Mense  {Sill.  Am.  J.  38, 
147,  and  199). 

When  rapid  combustion  takes  place  completely,  a  compound  con- 
sisting only  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is  entirely  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  a  compound  containing  nitro^n  yields  nitrogen 
gas  in  addition,  and  frequently  also  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 

If  the  organic  compound  contains  fixed  inorganic  matters,  these  are 
left  behind  in  a  more  or  less  altered  state  in  the  form  of  Ath.^  Any 
eompounds  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  drc,  with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid^ 
aiui  likewise  the  corresponding  chlorides  that  may  exist  in  an  organic 
Qompound,  generally  remain  unaltered  after  combustion ;  if,  however,  the 
supply  of  air  be  deficient,  sulphates  may  be  converted  into  sulphides. 
Bat  compounds  of  bases  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  organic  acids,  are  con- 
verted into  carbonates,  and  remain  as  such  in  the  ash.  Planch^  («/.  Phamu 
2Sf  545)  however  maintains  that  the  nitre  existing  in  quassia-wood, 
may  remain  unaltered  in  the  ash  after  the  wood  is  burned. 

Rapid  combustion  is  often  imperfect.  For,  while  that  part  of  the 
organic  compound  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas 
boms  away,  the  other  part  not  so  exposed  is  decomposed  by  the  heat 
thereby  produced,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  or  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  If  now  the  combustible 
mixture  of  gases,  vapours,  and  soot,  thus  produced  with  an  insufficient 
anpply  of  air,  be  not  brought  soon  enough  in  contact  with  the  Quantity 
of  air  necessary  to  bum  it  completely,  it  cools  down  below  its  burning 
point,  and  mixes  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  soot  with  the  ascending  air. 

When  a  piece  of  wood  is  set  on  fire,  part  of  it  is  brought  into  the 
condition  of  dry  distillation,  and  the  evolved  gaseous  mixture  bums  with 
a  flame  which  continues  to  heat  the  inner  portion  and  liberate  volatile 
substances,  till,  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  part  of  the  carbon  is 
left  behind  in  the  form  of  charcoal.  That  portion  of  the  disengaged  vapour 
which  escapes  combustion  condenses  in  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  wood-tar 
and  pjrroligneous  acid,  which  dry  up  to  a  shining  soot  {Glantruss),  The 
finely  divided  charcoal  deposited  in  the  form  of  ordinary  soot  (Flattemus) 
is  not  an  immediate  product  of  the  dry  distillation,  but  is  formed  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  flame;  because  the  combustible  vapours  are  surrounded  with  a 
white-hot  envelope,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  combustible 
vapoors  and  the  air,  and  is  consequently  the  place  where  the  actual  com« 
bomon  goes  on;  and  the  vapours  are  there  decomposed  in  the  same- 
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manner  nh  if  ih^y  wete  paaeed  tbroagh  a  red-bol  tube.    [On  the  comlmitkm 
and  flame  of  ordinarj  illuminatiiig  materials,  e<mtp,  II,  39.3 

Or^nic  compounds  may  undergo  rapid  combustion,  not  only  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  but  likewise  by  contact  with  many  substance* 
containing  oxygen  loosely  combined.  Many  organic  compounds  when 
raised  to  a  certain  temperature  in  the  yapour  of  perchloric  or  hyponitrio 
acid,  or  in  nitrous-oxide  gas,  or  in  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid,  take 
fire  and  bum  with  a  brighter  flame  than  when  thejr  are  burned  in  the 
air.  They  exhibit  incandescence  when  heated  with  iodic  or  chromic  add, 
or  their  salts,  also  with  periodates,  bromates,  chlorates,  perchloratesy 
nitrites,  nitrates,  manganates,  and  permanganates;  when  intimately  mixed 
with  these  substances,  they  often  explode  with  flame,  sometimes  at  ordi* 
nai^y  temperatures,  sometimes  by  a  blow,  sometimes  only  when  heated. 
They  also  become  incandescent  when  heated  with  certain  peroxides,  soeh 
as  peroxide  of  lead,  which  sets  fire  to  many  compounds  when  triturated 
with  them  merely  at  ordinary  temperatures, — also  with  other  metallic 
oxides,  the  oxygen  in  which  is  but  loosely  combined,  such  as  teroxide  of 
gold,  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  protoxides  of  mercury  and  copper. 

Since  in  all  these  combustions,  when  they  are  so  conducted  as  to  be 
perfect,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  organic  compound  is  conyerted 
mto  carbonic  acid,  and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  into  water,  the  quantity 
of  which  products  can  be  determined,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  organic  compound  thereby  estimated,  these  combustions 
serye  to  determine  the  per-centage  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  an 
Qrganic  compound;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  Ultimate  or  ELBMBNTAar 
Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

For  this  purpose,  the  organic  compound  is  burned  in  a  tube,  called  the 
Combustion-tube,  either  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  or  intimately  mixed 
with  a  yery  large  excess  of  chlorate  of  potash,  oxide  of  copper,  or 
chromate  of  lead.  The  eyolved  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  yapour  ol 
water  is  first  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
with  asbestos  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  increase  of  weight  in 
M^hich  giyes  the  quantity  of  water  produced;  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
estimated  either  by  receiving  it  in  graduated  tubes  over  mercury,  or  by 
connecting  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  with  Liebig's  potash-apparatus, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  potash*  ley,  so 
that  its  increase  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced. 
Since  9  parts  of  water  contain  1  pt.  of  hydrogen,  and  22  pts  of  carbonic 
acid  contain  6  pts.  of  carbon,  the  composition  of  a  hydrocarbon  may  be 
easily  calculated  from  the  quantities  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  obtained; 
if  the  compound  likewise  contains  oxygen,  the  deficiency  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  that  element.  There  is  no  known  process  by  which  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  an  organic  compound  can  be  directly  estimated. 

Nitrogen,  when  it  occurs  in  an  organic  compound,  must  be  estimated 
bjT  a  separate  experiment,  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways:  1.  The 
mixture  of  the  compound  with  excess  of  oxide  of  copper  is  ignited  in  a 
tube,  and  after  the  air  has  been  completely  expelled,  the  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  is  receiyed  in  a  graduated  tube.  The  quantity 
of  ffas  is  then  read  off;  caustic  potash  introduced  to  absorb  the  carboaio 
acid;  and  the  volume  of  residual  gas,  which  is  nitrogen,  also  accurately 
treasured.    The  proportion  by  yolume  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
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nitrogeo  is  thereby  deiennined;  and  fiom.  this,  after  the  quantitj  of 
CBifocm  has  been  found  by  an  experiment  made  in  the  manner  already 
desQtribed,  the  amonnt  of  nitrogen  is  readily  ealcnlated. 

2.  The  mixture  of  the  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  is  introduced 
into  the  middle  of  a  tube,  containing  at  its  dosed  end,  a  carbonate,  such 
as  carbonate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  copper,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  from 
which  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  The  air  of  the  tube 
is  first  driven  out  by  heating  this  carbonate,  as  well  as  by  exhaustion 
with  the  air-pump;  the  mixture  of  the  organic  substance  with  oxide  of 
copper  is  then  ignited;  and  the  evolved  gas  is  received  over  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  and  leaves  the  nitro« 
sen:  lastlv,  the  nitrogen  still  remaining  in  the  combustion-tube  is  expelled 
Dy  agaio  heating  the  carbonate.  This  process  gives  the  absolute  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  the  weight  being  calculated  from  the  observed  volume.  In 
both  theise  processes  (1)  and  (2),  a  quantity  of  finely  divided  metaUio 
copper  is  placed  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat,  in 
order  to  withdraw  the  oxygen  from  any  nitric  oxide  or  hyponitrio  acid 
which  may  be  formed  by  &e  nitrogen  of  the  compound  taking  oxygen 
from  the  oxide  of  copper. 

d.  The  azotized  organic  substance  is  mixed  with  a  lar^e  excess  of 
Bodorlime  (prepared  by  fusing  hydrate  of  soda  with  pounded  lime),  and 
the  mixture  gradually  heat^  to  redness  in  a  tube.  The  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  is  thereby  expelled  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  which  is  absorbed 
by  hydrochloric  aeid,  and  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum  in  the 
form  of  platinum  sal-ammoniac;  and,  the  precipitate  havmg  been  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
compound  is  calculated  from  its  weight 

IT  Nallner  {Ann.  Fharm.  66,  314)  passes  the  ammonia  directly  from 
the  combustion-tube  into  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  estimates  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  acid  tartrate  of  ammonia 
thereby  produced  (the  salt  containing  10*2  p.  o.  NH>  or  8*4  p.  o.  N).— > 
£.  Schmidt  {Arch,  Fkarm,  [2],  50,  317)  passes  the  ammonia,  together 
with  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  into  a  solution  of  1  pt  chloride  of  Imrium 
in  8  pts.  water;  heats  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point;  filters;  and  calculates 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  weight  of  the  Ignited  carbonate  of 
baxyta  thus  obtained. 

P^li^  (C<mpi.  rend.  24,  550;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  402^  receives  the 
ammonia  in  a  known  volume  or  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  determi* 
Date  strength  (using  for  each  experiment  100  cub.  cent  of  an  acid  con- 
taining 61*250  grm.  of  HO,SCF  m  a  litre,  so  that  100  cub.  cent  corre- 
apond  to  2*12  grm.  of  ammonia,  or  1*75  grm.  of  nitrogen).  The  add 
containing  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  poured  into  a  beaker  glass,  coloured 
with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and  neutralised  with  a  standard 
adntion  of  lime  in  eau  tucr4e,  the  exaei  point  of  neutralization  being 
known  by  the  change  of  colour  from  red  to  bine.  The  volume  of  the 
sugar-lime  solution  reouired  to  saturate  10  cub.  cent  of  the  standard  aeid 
baviog  been  previously  determined,  the  volume  of  the  acid  combbed 
with  the  ammonia  (and  thence  the  quantity  of  nitrogen)  is  found  by 
dednoting  the  volume  of  add  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  sngijv 
lime  used  after  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia,  from  the  volume  of  pure  acid 
taken,  viz.,  10  cub.  cent  [For  ftirtber  modifications  of  thU  process,  «M.  PAigoC, 
Cmmpt,  md.  24,  1155]. — A  similar  modification  of  process  3,  had  pre* 
rionsly  been  proposed  by  Bineau  {N.  J.  Fharm.  11,  462;  OompL  rend. 
84,  666;  25,  254),  who,  however,  reoommends  a  standiyrd  solutba  of 
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liydmhloHc  acid  instead  of  salphnrio,  and  of  soda-ley  instead  of  the 
fengar-lime  solution. — Mitchell  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  19)  also  substitutes 
for  the  suear-lime^  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  sp.  gr.  1*018,  and  for  the 
tincture  ot  litmus  a  decoction  of  Campeadiy  wood;  a  few  ^ps  of  this 
decoction  impart  to  the  acid  liquid  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  which  the 
slightest  excess  of  alkali  immediately  converts  into  blackish  blue.  5f 

Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.,  when  they  occur  in 
organic  compouuds,  must  be  estimated  by  special  processes. 

Complete  descriptions  of  the  different  processes  of  ultimate  organic 
analysis,  are  given  especially  by:  Qay-Lussac  and  Thinard,  Becherches^ 
%  265;  also  §ilb,  37,  4011. — Berzelius,  Lehrbuch  der  Chantey  Ausg.  3,  6, 
28: — Liebig,  Ilandwdrterhuch,  1,  357. — Mitscherlich,  Lehrb.  d,  Ckem^ 
Aufl.  4,  1,  1,  125. — Dumas,  Traits  d$  Chimie  appliquie  aux  -4rto,  5,  4; 
ilso  in  J.  Pharm,  20,  129.— H.  Rose,  Analyi,  Chem.  Aufl.  1851,  Bi  2, 
8.  812,  935,  990. — Regnault,  Cours  6l6mentaire  de  Chimie^  4, 

Special  Processes  and  Modifications  in  Ultimate  Analysis,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged: 

Babinoton. — Determination  of  Water.     Quart,  J.  ofSc,  19,  182. 

Bbrard. — With  oxide  of  copper.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  5,  290;  also  iScAw. 
22,  439;  also  N.  Tr.  2,  2,  192. 

^Bbrthollbt. — The  vapours  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  the 
resulting  gaseous  mixture  analysed.     M&m.  d'Arctteil,  3;  also  iSckto, 

V        29,490. 

Berzelius. — Analysis  by  chlorate  of  potash.  Ann,  Phil.  4,  328. — ^By 
oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potiush  together.  Pogg,  19, 308. — By 
oxide  of  copper;  moisture  therein; — by  oxide  or  chrom^  of  lead, 
in  the  case  olf  compounds  containing  sulphur,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Pogg,  44,  389. — Determination  of 
nitrogen  by  hydrate  of  potash.     J,  pr.  Chem.  23,  231, 

BiNBAU. — Modification  of  method  3  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen, 
Compt.  rend,  24,  686  and  1155;  25,  254;  JaAr«»6<rr.  1847-8,  955. 

Brombis. — Soda-lime  serves  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  vola- 
tile organic  compounds.     Ann,  Pharm,  52,  134. 

Bruniyer. — Combustion  in  oxygen  gas.  Pogg,  26,  497;  34,  325. — Com* 
bustion  in  air.     Pogg*  44,  138. 

BuifSBN. — Determination  of  nitrogen.  Ann,  Pharm,  87,  27. — Determi- 
nation of  arsenic  and  mercury.     Ann,  Pharm,  37,  2  and  41. 

Che VRBUL.-'— Combustion  by  oxide  of  copper.  Hecherches  chimiques  tor 
let  corps  graSf  8. 

Claus. — Combustion  by  oxygen  gas.     J.  pr,  Chem,  25,  256. 

CuoPBR. — With  oxide  of  copper  and  spirit-lamps.     Ann.  Phil,  23,  170. 

CouBRBB. — ^With  oxide  of  copper.     Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  52,  352. 

Crum. — With  oxide  of  copper.     Ann.  Phil.  21,  85. 

DoBERBiNER — With  oxido  of  copper.  JSchw,  17,  369;  further,  i\r.  TV. 
2,  1,  357, 

DoppiNo  &c  SouLOSsBBROEB. — Determination  of  nitrogen.    Ann,  Pharm. 

52,  107. 

Dumas. — Determination  of  nitrogen.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  44,  133  and 
172;  47,  198  and  324  (these  two  memoirs  also  in  H.  Tr,  25,  2,  287); 

53,  171. 

Dumas  &  Pblletier. — With  oxide  of  copper.    Determination  of  nitro- 
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gen.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phy$.  24,  163  and  187;  also  Sckw.  40,  70;  also 
iLOttn.  Arch.  1,  385;  also  N.  Tr.  0,  1,  129. 

Dumas  &  Piria. — Antimonious  acid  with  potash-compounds.  i\r.  Ann. 
Ckim.  Phya.  5,  365  and  366. 

DuMAB  &  STAfi. — Exact  determination  of  carbon.  A  nn,  Ghim,  Phys,  76, 38; 
N.  Ann,  Ckim.  Pkys.  1,  38. 

Ebdmann. — Chloride  of  calcium  after  fusion  for  a  short  time  does  not 
absorb  carbonic  acid.  J.  pr.  Ckem.  13,  424. — Protection  of  the 
cork  between  the  combustion-tnbe  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
with  lead-foil.  J.  pr,  Ckem.  13,  513. — Combustion  in  oxygen  gas, 
19,  322. — Absorption  of  oxygen  gajs  by  the  potash-ley,  22,  258. 

Erdmann  &  March  AND. — Determination  of  nitrogen.  J,  pr,  Ckem. 
14,  206;  22,  148.— Combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  23,  175;  27,  129. 

Fbllenbero. — Potash-compounds  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper.  Pogg. 
44,  447. 

Oat-Ldssac. — Analysis  with  oxide  of  copper.  Ann,  Ckim,  96,  306; 
also  S<^w,  16,  84;  further,  J,  Pharm,  8,  581;  also  Repert,  15,  184. 

Oat-Lu88ac  &  LiEBio. — Analysis  of  fulminating  silver.  Ann,  Ckim. 
Pkyt.  25,  290. 

Gaoe. — Analysis  of  compounds  containing  chlorine.  Ann,  Pharm. 
27,  243. 

O*  Henry  &  Plisson. — Peculiar  method.  J.  Pharm.  16,  249  and  581 ; 
17,  437;  18,  285;  19,  16;  20,  54. 

HsRMANN. — Anfklysis  of  rock-oil.     Pogg.  18,  386. 

Haas. — Determination  of  hydrogen.  Pogg,  43,  577 ;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
26, 189. — Analysis  by  oxygen  gas.  J.  pr.  Chem,  17, 98 ;  also  Pogg, 
46,  179  ;— further,  J.  pr.  Chem,  17,  399;  Pogg,  47,  212. 

Laurbnt. — Method  of  determining  hydrogen  within  -n^^r  of  the  whole. 
N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  19,  360;  Ann.  Pharm,  62,  96;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
490;  Jahresber,  1847—8,  942. 

Lbbch. — Analysis  of  baryta-compounds  with  oxide  of  copper.  Ann* 
Pharm,  49.  216. 

LiKBio. — Nitrogen-determination,  &c  Pogg,  1 7, 39 1 ;  1 8, 357. — Nitrogen- 
determination  and  potash-apparatus.  Pogg.  21,  1. — Analysis  of 
chlorine-compounds.  Pogg,  24,  261. — Desiccation  of  the  compounds 
to  be  analysed;  Nitrogen-^letermination.  Pogg.  27,  679. — Deter- 
mination of  hydrogen.     Ann.  Pharm,  26,  192. 

LuBBio  &,  WoHLBR. — Analysis  of  sulphoWnates.  Pogg,  22,  486. — Drying 
of  the  mixture  in  the  combustion-tube.  Pogg,  26,  330.— Introduction 
of  peroxide  of  lead  before  the  chloride  of  caloium-tube,  in  the  analysis 
of  sulphur-compounds,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid.  Awn.  Pharm. 
26,  270. 

L5wia. — Determination  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds  by  ignition 
with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Maomub. — Evaporation  of  water  from  the  potash-apparatus.  Pogg,  40, 
587. 

Mallet. — Galvanic  coating  of  the  combustion-tube  with  a  film  of  copper. 
PhU.  Mag.  J,  22,  439. 

Marzini. — Determination  of  nitrogen.     N.  J,  Pharm.  2,  98. 

Marchand. — Water  proceeding  from  the  cork  of  the  combustion-tube; 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  potash-apparatus.     J.  pr.  Chem.  13, 409. 

Mblsbrs. — Determination  of  nitrogen.     Oompt,  rend.  20, 1437. 

MiCBARLis. — Determination  of  nitrogen.    Schw.  25,  461. 
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MiTCHBLL.— Detormintttioo  of  nttrogen  by  metkod  d.    Ckem.  Soe.  Qu.  J. 

1,  19;  Jahreaber.  1847—8,  956. 
Mulder. — ADalysis  of   nitrogen-compoundi   and  of   non-piilTerijnUe^ 

fibrous  substances.     Pog^,  40,  213  and  266. — Analysis  of  oomponnds 

oontainiuff  sulphur  and  phosphorus.    J.  pr.  Ckem.  15,  190. — Cooi* 

bastion  of  mould  by  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash.    J.  pr. 

Chftn.  21,  206. 
MuLDBii.— Observations  on  Dnmas*  method   of  determining  nitrogen. 

rharvL  Centrb.  1849,  508;  Jahre^ber.  1849,  577. 
NdLLNBR. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  3.    Ann,  FkarwL  66, 

314;  Jahretber.  1847—8,  956. 
Oppbrmann. — Analysis  of  oil  of  turpentine.    Poyy.  22, 196. 
PJciiiooT. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  3.   Compt,  rend.  24, 550; 

J^.  J,  Plutrm.  1 1,  334;  J.  pr.  Chan.  41,  122 ;  Ann.  Fkarm.  64,  402; 

Jahrfsber.  1847—8,954. 
Pbrsoz. — Analysis  by  means  of  mercuric  sulphate.    Ann.  Chim.  Fk^ 

75,5. 
Pfaff. — Analysis  of  nitrogenous  bodies.    Sckw.  61,  494;  62,  42. 
pRODT. — Peculiar  apparatus  for  analysis  by  oxide  of  copper.     Ann,  PhiL 

15,  190;  also  ISchw,  29,  487.— Peculiar  apparatus  for  combustion  by 

oxygen  gas.     Phil.  Trans.  1827,  355;  also  Schw.  53,  218. 
Rbibbt. — Determination  of  nitrogen.     Campt.  rend.  15,   134;  further, 

N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  8,  232. 
Richardson. — Analysis  of  coal  by  oxide  of  copper;  determination  of  the 

nitrogen  contained  in  it;  analysis  by  chromate  of  lead.    Ann.  Pkarm. 

23,  44  and  58. 
Rioo. — Peculiar  process.     Phi!.  Uag.  J.  12,  31,  and  232. 
H.  RosB. — Potash-apparatus  connected  with  a  tube  containing  hydrate  of 

potash.     The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  potash-ley  may  be  expelled  by 

a  current  of  air.     Pogg.  48,  66.  ' 
H.  Saussurb. — Combustion  in  oxygen  sas.    BikL  £rU.  Nos.  448,  333. 
Schmidt. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  3.    Arch.  Pharm.  [2], 

50,  317;  Jahresber.  1847—8,  956. 
ScHRbTTBR.-^ Analysis  by  oxide  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  tube.     ZeiUekr, 

Phgt.  tf.  W.  4,  21. 
Serullas. — Analysis  by  oxygen  gas,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 

Prout.     A  fin.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  182. 
Urb. — Analysis  by  oxide  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  apparatus.    Phil.  Tran$, 

1822,  457. 
Varrbntrapp  &  Will. — Determination  of  nitrogen  by  method  (3).  Ann. 

Pharm.  29,  257;  45,  95. 
WoHLER. — Sesquioxide  of  manganese  instead  of  peroxide  of  lead  for 

absorbing  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  erolved  from  compounds  containing 

sulphur.    Ann.  Pharm.  50,  13. 
Zeiss. — Analysis  of  sulphur-compounds.    Pogg.  31,  411;  35,  490,  and 

495. 
■  ■  Analysis  of  chlorine-compounds.     Pogg.  40,  245. 

4.  Spontaneous  Decomposition. 

This  term  is  applied  to  decompositions  of  organio  bodies  either  simple 
or  complex,  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  produced  mereljr 
by  the  action  of  ^air  and  water.     For  most  of  these  deoompositione,  beta 
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iir  mnd  water  are  reqaired,  and  only  a  small  number  of  organic  compounds 
are  soaceptible  of  them. 

Spontaneous  decomposition  consists  either  in  a  slow  combustion  of 
the  organic  matter  by  the  surrounding  air,  or  in  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  the  compound  in  different  proportions^  and  the  con« 
sequent  formation  of  new  products.  The  former  process,  that  of  slow 
combustion,  may  be  called  JSremacauiis  or  Decay  (  Verwesuitg) ;  the  latter, 
Fermentation  or  Putrefaction  in  the  widest  sense  {Gahrung  oder  Faulniss 
m  weiiesten  Sinne),  When  the  latter  process  of  inward  decomposition  is 
accompanied  by  an  offensiye  odour,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  compounds,  it  is  denoted  by  the  special  term  Futre" 
faction  (FatUniss);  in  the  contrary  ease,  especially  if  it  yields  useful 
prodacts,  it  is  called  Fermentation  {Gahrung),  Both  processes,  viz.,  that 
of  riow  combustion  and  that  of  inward  decomposition,  generally  take  place 
simultaneously.  An  abundant  supply  of  air  is  fEbvourable  to  the  former, 
a  scanty  supply  to  the  latter;  hence  decay  takes  place  most  on  the  surface, 
fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Many  substances  are  more 
mdined  to  decay,  others  rather  to  fermentation. 

JSremacausis  or  Decay.  A  slow  combustion  taking  place  in  presence 
of  air  and  water,  and  accompanied  by  a  fermentation-process.  The  water 
doubtless  acts  in  this  process  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  rusting  of  iron, 
riz.,  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  transferring  it,  in  the  liquid 
form,  to  the  constituents  of  the  organic  compound. 

Simple  oxidatioa  of  organic  substances  in  the  air,  such  as  the  con* 
Torsion  of  aldehyde  into  acetic  acid,  or  the  resinizing  of  volatile  oils  by 
exposure  to  the  air  (p.  84),  must  not  be  regarded  as  instances  of 
eremacausis. 

Id  eremacausis  or  decay,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  compound 
are  converted  by  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the 
nitrogen  either  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas,  or  is  converted  into  nitrous  and 
nitric  acid.  As  in  this  process,  the  compound  continually  loses  more  and 
more  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  residue  would 
become  continually  richer  in  oxygen.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the^ 
ease.  For,  while  the  carbon  of  the  compound  is  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  it  is  possible  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  compound  may  go  off  with  the 
hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  so  that  the  residue  may  become  richer  in 
carbon  than  the  original  compound.  Such,  according  to  Saussure,  is  the 
process  which  takes  place  in  the  decay  of  wood  and  its  conversion  into 
nnmns  or  mould,  a  substance  which  is  richer  in  carbon,  but  is  afterwards 
by  a  further  process  of  decay,  completely  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water. 

A  decaying  substance  may  brin^  other  bodies  into  the  state  of  slow 
combustion.  •  Decaying  organic  substances  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of 
Wdrogen  gas  and  air  or  oxygen,  cause  it  to  condense  in  the  form  of  water. 
(Saussure,  comp.  II.,  57.)  Decaying  substances  in  contact  with  water 
and  alcohol  cause  the  latter  suMtance  to  oxidize  and  form  acetic  acid. 
(Liebig.) 

Eremacausis  is  accompanied  by  Evolution  of  ffeat;  which  in  most 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  with  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
eooiing  produced  by  surrounding  objects,  amounts  to  only  a  few  degrees, 
but  when  large  masses  are  concerned,  may,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  rapid  combustion  (p.  85); 
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9.  p.  f  the  imohifig  of  dung.    In  some  few  oases,  eremaeansis  is  mttaHlad 
with  Development  of  Light,  as  in  decaying  wood,  ko.  (XL,  28.) 

With  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  nitrogen  in  eremacaosisy  a  great 
nnmber  of  particuUrs  have  to  be  observed. 

1 .  The  nitrogen  of  an  organic  compound  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas, 
especially  if  the  air  has  free  access,  or  the  compound  is  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  no  salifiable  bases  are  present. 

2.  It  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  especially  with  free  access  of  air,  in 
the  shade,  and  in  presence  of  a  salifiable  base,  which  favours  the  formation 
of  the  nitric  acid  by  predisposing  affinity.  ^IL,  388;  III.,  68.)  This  base 
may  be  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magne8u^  in  combination  with  carbonic 
acid  or  a  vegetable  acid;  for  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  as  £ut  as  the  nitric 
acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  potash,  and  the  organic  acid  is  destroyed 
by  the  slow  combustion.  The  ammonia  produced  by  fermentation  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass  may  also,  when  it  reaches  the  sor£Eu»,  induce  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  there  being  set  free,  and  form  nitrate 
of  ammonia  by  combining  with  it,  as  was  formerly  observed  by  Thaer  and 
Einhof  in  the  putrefaction  of  cow-dung.  If  fixed  salifiable  bases  are  pre- 
sent, the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  itself  may  also  be  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid.  (Kiihlmann;  II.,  388.)  According  to  Vaudin's 
experiments  (vid.  inf),  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  appears  to  be  preceded 
by  that  of  nitrous  acid. 

3.  The  nitrogen  of  the  compound  unites  with  its  hydrogen  and  forms 
ammonia,  which  generally  escapes  as  carbonate.  This  ammonia  is  not 
so  much  a  product  of  eremacausis  as  of  fermentation. 

4.  Non-azotized  organic  compounds  appear,  under  certain  circnm- 
stances,  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air  during  eremacausis,  either  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrous  acid. 

Extract  of  Hyoscyamus^  when  kept  for  a  long  time,  forms  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  the  interior  of  its  mass,  but  becomes  covered  on  the 
surface  with  needles  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Fiashoff,  N.  Tr.  11,  2,  134.) 

The  leaves  of  mangel-wurzel  grown  on  a  poor,  sandy  soil  do  not 
contain  any  perceptible  quantity  of  nitre  (those  which  grow  on  a  rich  soil 
contain  a  considerable  quantity),  but  chiefly  malate  and  oxalate  of  potash. 
But  when  suspended  on  threads  for  some  months,  they  become  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  nitre  and  covered  with  fine  crystals,  nitric  acid  having  in 
fact  been  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  azotized  matter  in  the  leaves; 
the  oxalate  and  malate  are  found  to  have  disappeared  entirely.  (Braconnot, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  ZS,  261;  also  Pogg.  10,  506.) 

Extract  of  quassia,  after  a  year's  exposure  to  the  air,  contains  more 
nitre  than  it  would  contain  if  kept  for  the  same  time  in  close  vessels. 
(Planche,  J,  Pharm.  23,  548.) 

Extract  of  Borogo  off.  when  not  sufficientiy  evaporated,  gives  off 
nitric  oxide  gas  on  being  stirred.  (Guibourt, «/.  Pharm,  12,  134.) 

The  aqueous  infusion  of  orange-leaves  evaporated  in  the  air  on  flat 
dishes,  yields,  according  to  Vaudin,  an  extract  which,  if  exposed  for  a  few 
hours  to  damp  air,  and  then  collected  in  a  pot,  swells  up  considerably, 
from  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  and  continues  for  some  months  to  give  off 
this  gas,  whenever  it  is  stirred.  A  similar  decomposition  is  observed  in 
the  aqueous  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  following  vegetable  matters, 
when  they  are  evaporated  in  flat  dishes,  then  exposed  to  moist  air,  and 
then  further  evaporated:  Olycyrrhiza  glabra  (dried  roots),  Phateolns 
vuigarii  (husks  dried  on  the  plant),  Vicia  foha  (stalks,  leaves,  and 
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kidu,  after  drying),  Tri/olium  praimae  (the  dried  berb),  GuaJacuM  of. 
(bark),  Quassia  amara  (wood),  AUhasa  off.  (roots),  TUia  europcsa  (leaves, 
after  a  month's  drying),  Brassica  olentcea  (dead  leaves),  Chdidonium  majus 
(herb,  after  a  month's  drying),  Sanicula  europcsa  (herb,  kept  for  a  long 
time),  Sambucus  nigra  (old  flowers).  Cinchona  {Kalisaya-Ghina)^  Vxnca 
mnor  (leaves  and  flowers,  dried  for  a  month),  Datura  Stramonium  and 
8olanum  nigrum  (the  herb  of  both,  dried  for  a  month),  Cynoglossum  off,, 
Borago  off,,  Lycopsis  arvensis  (the  herb  of  all  three,  dried  for  a  mouth), 
Glecoma  kederaceum  (herb  and  flowers,  kept  for  a  long  time),  Verbascum 
ThapstisQe&yeB  withered  on  the  stem),  Helianthus  annuui  (withered  leaves), 
^u;a^6a  (old  bark),  Populus  nigra  (old  bark),  Fopuluatremula  (withered 
leaves,  decayed  wood,  sawniast),  Ulmus  campestris  (fallen  leaves),  Que^'cm 
robur  (very  old  tan)  Coryltu  avellana  (leaves,  dried  for  a  month),  Pinus 
Abies  (old  bark),  Canntxbis  saliva  (old  leaves).  Asparagus  off,  (herb  with 
berries),  Scilla  maritirna  (the  powdered  root  exposed  to  the  air  for  three 
Bionths),  Juncus  conglomeratus  (withered  herb),  Secale  cereaU  (roots, 
b&nlra,  empty  ears,  grain,  straw  from  thatch,  both  the  lower  part  and 
that  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air),  T^^icum  asstivum^  Avena  saliva  (the 
green  plant  of  both,  dried  for  a  month),  Hordeum  vxdgare  (haulm  and 
ears).  Lichen  islandicus  (dried  for  a  month).  Poly  podium  Filix  mas  (roots 
exhausted  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air),  Poly-^ 
podium  Filix  femina  (the  green  leaves  dried  for  a  month).  These 
▼esetable  matters  must,  however,  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  weeks, 
before  they  will  yield  any  traces  of  nitric  oxide.  This  gas  is  evolved, 
sometimes  on  merely  stirrmg  the  extract,  sometimes  when  it  is  in  smaller 
quantity,  on  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  which,  if  the  extract  merely 
contains  nitre,  does  not  liberate  nitric  oxide.  The  juice  of  fresh  plants 
neirer  gives  off  nitrous  vapours  when  treated  with  tartaric  acid.  The 
formation  of  nitrous  acid  in  vegetable  matters  takes  place  much  more 
qaickly  io  damp  than  in  dry  air.  The  air  yields  both  nitrogen  and 
ozjgen  for  the  formation  of  the  nitrous  acid  ( Vaudin).  [Saussure  {Bibl, 
Univ,  56,  J  30)  rightly  observes  that  the  nitrogen  might  also  be  derived 
from  an  azotiied  compound  in  the  plant.] 

It  appears  to  be  the  woody  fibre  of  plants  which  more  especially 
attracts  tne  nitrogen  of  the  air;  and  the  nitrogen  thus  absorbed  takes  up 
oxygen  and  remains  combined  with  the  woody  fibre  in  the  form  of  nitrous 
acid,  till  that  acid  is  transformed  into  nitric  acid,  which  then  unites  with 
the  potash  and  lime  contained  in  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids  present. 
When  liqnorice-wood  is  exhausted  22  times,  first  with  cold  and  then  with 
hot  water,  the  last  extract  still  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when  treated  with 
tartaric  aoid.  The  juice  expres^  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Lycopsisarvmsis 
contains  neither  nitrous  acid  nor  nitre;  but  the  exhausted  residue,  after  four 
weeks*  exposure  to  the  air,  yields  with  hot  water  an  extract  which  gives 
off  nitrous  acid  when  treated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  deflagrates  on  red* 
hot  coals.  When  Iceland  moss  (Lichen  islandicus)  is  several  times 
exhausted*  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
iir  for  some  time  after  each  immersion,  all  the  extracts  yield  nitrons  acid 
ud  nitre.  (Vaudin,  J,  chim.  mid,  1,  674;  9,  321.) 

Connected  with  the  above,  but  not  sufficiently  explained,  are  the 
following  observations,  in  which,  however,  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
gas  must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  fermentation  :  Wood-leaves 
gate  off  nitric  oxide  after  two  or  three  days'  fermentation.  (Chevallier.) 
^  herb  of  wormwood,  pressed  into  a  still  containing  water,  and 
dilttlled  on  the  following  day,  gave  off  nitric  oxide  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  distillation.  (Tilloy.)  The  srnme  mm  was  erolred  in  the  fermeii^ 
tation  of  mangel-warxel  joioe,  to  which  no  sulphario  acid  had  been 
udded.  (Derosne.)  When  sjrup  from  the  preparation  of  beet-engar, 
which  contained  no  free  acid,  but  on  the  contrarj,  carbonate  of  ammonta, 
was  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  beer-yeast,  it  scarcely  began  to 
ferment  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  when  nitric  oxide  gas  was  also  evolved 
and  checked  the  fermentation.  But  on  diluting  it  with  twice  the  quantitj 
of  water,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  produoe  a 
slight  acid  reaction, — whereupon  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
given  off, — heating  the  liquid  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  boiling 
point,  which  produced  nb  evolution  of  nitric  oxide, — then  cooling  it  and 
adding  yeaet,  it  passed  completely  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation, 
without  giving  off  nitric  oxide.  (Tilloy,  J.  Pharm,  12,  123.) 

When  the  lur  has  but  partial  access,  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
organic  compound  appears  to  combine  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and 
form  ammonia,  which  can  then  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitrogen 
to  the  fungi  which  grow  upon  these  putrefying  substances. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  milk-sugar  or  common  sugar  be  left  for 
three  months  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  together  with  a  sevenfold  volume  of 
air,  and  the  mould,  which  is  produced  m  particular  abundance  from  the 
milk  sugar,  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
is  obtained;  hence  there  has  been  produced  in  the  fungus,  together  with 
cellulose  (woody  fibre)  a  nitrogenous  substance,  which  is  doubtless  protein; 
for  when  the  fungus  produced  from  milk  sugar  is  digested  in  acetic  acid, 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium.— Starch  from  arrow-root,  when  kept  under  water  in  a  bottle  also 
containing  air,  soon  becomes  very  turbid,  and  in  ten  weeks  forms  a  white 
deposit,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  mould  in  the  mass,  and  finally 
also  a  little  on  the  surfiuse.  A  fungus  of  this  kind  obtained  from  potato- 
starch  yielded  strong  traces  of  ammonia  when  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion.— A  mixture  of  humic  acid  and  sugar,  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  kept  for  six  months  in  a  closed  vessel  containing 
air,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash. — 
Well-ignited  charcoal,  introduced  while  still  hot  into  a  bottle  containing 
air,  and  shut  up  therein  for  six  months  in  the  summer  in  contact  with 
water  and  common  sugar,  milk-sugar,  gum-arabic,  or  potato-starch,  gives 
off  ammonia  when  treated  with  notasb,  the  c^uantity  being  particularly 
large  when  milk-sugar  is  used.  [These  experiments  are  not  conclusive, 
beoiuse  the  charcoal  may  contain  cjranide  of  potassium.  &m.]  In  a 
similar  manner,  woody  fibre,  which  putrefies  with  scanty  access  of  air  in 
the  lower  strata  of  a  vegetable  soil,  appears  to  form  ammonia,  part  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  wood  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  another 
portion  with  the  nitrogen.  This  ammonia,  according  to  Kuhlmann's 
supposition  (II.  387),  may  be  afterwards  transformed  into  nitric  acid.  In 
this  manner  we  might  explain  the  formation  of  nitre  in  the  cavee  of 
Zeilan  described  by  J.  Davy,  where  no  animal  substances  can  be  dis' 
eovered  [there  are,  however,  nitrogenous  vegetable  matters  pres^it]; 
also  the  formation  of  nitre  in  India,  Spain,  Eeypt,  in  the  grottos  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  in  many  cellars.  (Mulder,  J,  pr.  Chem,  32,  326 
and  344.) 

Damp  wood,  putrefying  in  confined  air,  converts  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  producing,  at  the  same 
time,  much  more  water  than  carbonic  acid.  (Saussure.)  At  the  same 
time,  however^  a  emM  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and 
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tone  of  it  is  conveiied  into  ammoDia,  while  the  remainder  enters  as 
aitrogeQ  into  Uie  nitroline  which  is  formed  together  with  other  fungoid 
sabstanees.  (Hermann,  J.  pr,  Chem,  27,  165.)  For  further  deteils,  vid. 
Wm^  Fibre, 

Many  organic  compounds  do  not  undergo  slow  combustion  at  ordinary 
temperatnres  or  in  the  dark,  but  exhibit  that  phenomenon  when  mode- 
rately heated  or  exposed  to  light,  especially  to  direct  sunshine. 

Air  is  necessary  as  well  as  heat;  substances  which,  between  100'^ 
and  120^,  suffer  no  alteration  out  of  contact  of  air,  decompose  in  the  air 
even  when  but  slightly  heated.     (Chevreul,  Analyse  orffanique,  69.) 

Compounds  which  remain  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  medium 
temperatnres  in  the  dark,  become  changed  when  likewise  exposed  to  light. 

These  changes  due  to  the  action  of  light  are  especially  conspicuous  in 
many  organic  colouring  matters,  which  are  bleached  thereby. 

In  the  following  experiments  of  Chevreul,  coloured  fabrics  were 
exposed  to  sunshine  for  two  years  in  different  media. 

1.  In  vacuo:  Indigo,  safflower,  and  orchil  remain  permanent  on  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton;  roucou  on  silk  and  cotton;  sulphindigotic  acid  on  silk ; 
bnt  roucon  on  wool,  snlphindigotic  acid  on  wool  and  cotton,  and 
iitrmeric,  as  well  as  Prussian  blue,  lose  their  colour  on  all  three  of  these 
fihimcs.  [Either  oxygen  is  not  required  for  this  discolouration,  or  the 
Taenum  was  imperfect] 

2.  In  perfectly  dry  air :  Indigo  remains  permanent  on  wool  and  cotton, 
lees  so  on  silk;  snlphindigotic  acid  stands  tolerably  well  on  silk,  less  on 
wool  and  cotton;  orchil  on  wool  and  silk  is  nearly  destroyed,  leaving  only 
a  reddish  tinge,  and  on  cotton  completely;  roucou  on  wool  retains  its  red 
eolonr  toleraJoly  well;  on  silk  it  changes  to  pale  reddish  yellow,  and  on 
eoiton  it  is  completely  decolorized.  Turmeric  and  safflower  are  com- 
pletely destroyed  on  all  three  ^brics.  Prussian  blue  bleaches  slightly  on 
eotton,  more  upon  wool  and  silk. 

3.  In  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air  and  filled  with  aqueous  vaponr: 
Safflower  on  cotton  merely  acquires  a  faint  violet  tinge;  on  wool  and  silk 
H  remains  unaltered.  Orchil  remains  permanent  on  wool  and  silk,  but 
not  upon  cotton;  turmeric  and  roucou  fade  npon  cotton ;  Prussian  blue 
on  cotton  bleaches  more  quickly  than  in  vacuo. 

4.  In  air  saturated  with  watery  vapour:  Indigo  on  wool, — orchil, 
saffron  and  Prussian  blue  on  all  three  fabrics, — turmeric  and  roucou  on 
silk  and  wool,  stand  as  well  as  in  perfectly  dry  air;  but  indigo  on  cotton^ 
•olphindigotic  acid  on  all  three  fabrics,  and  turmeric  and  roucou  on 
cotton,  are  much  more  quickly  decolorised  than  in  dry  air. 

5.  In  the  open  air  :  The  effects  are  similar  to  those  in  (4). 

6.  In  dry  hydrogen  gas  :  Similar  effects  to  those  in  vacuo. 

7.  In  hydrogen  gas  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  :  The  same  as  in 
aqueous  vapour  alone.  (Chevreul,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhy»,  QQ,  71.) 

Fresh  flowers  exposed  to  sunshine  under  colourless  glass,  exhibit  the 
following  charges:  Ro»a  gallica:  quickly  turn  as  pale  as  those  of  Rosa 
CfnttfoUa,  but  retain  their  perfume. —  Viola  odorata:  rapid  decoloration 
and  browning. — AfcUva  aylvestris:  quickly  turn  light  brown ;  afterwards 
dark  brown. —  Verbascttm  Thapnu:  soon  lose  their  colour  and  aroma,  then 
awell  np,  agglomerate  together,  and  afterwards  crumble  to  a  brown 
powder,  having  an  anmioniacal  odfmr.'-^Calendula  officinalis:  pale  yellow 
ookmring.-^T'Mm^o  Farfara:  brown  colouring  somewhat  rapidly  pro* 
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daoed,  afterwarda  (etmentaiwiL'—OnapkaUum  dufhum:  the  ooloiir  remains 
undiminished. — Conwdlaria  mc^is:  the  white  colour  soon  ohanges  to 
light  brown,  without  further  alteration.  (Langlois,  Bull,  Pharm,  3,  88.) 

The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  tincture  of  carnations  loses  its  colour  nnd<^ 
blue  glass  in  sunshine;  so  likewise  does  paper  or  cotton  coloured  with  it; 
but  in  the  dark,  even  at  50°,  the  paper  or  cotton  so  coloured  remain^ 
unaltered.  Alcoholic  tincture  of  saffron  is  likewise  decolorized  when 
exposed  to  light,  whereas  that  of  red  sandal-wood  and  of  China  stands 
tolerably  well. — The  yellow  oils  of  peppermint  and  savine  become  colour- 
less on  exposure  to  sunshine;  blue  oil  of  camomile  and  colourless  oil  of 
turpentine  turn  yellow. — ^When  water  distilled  over  aromatic  plants 
[solution  of  a  volatile  oil  in  water]  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  months 
in  closed  glass  vessels,  the  solutions  obtained  with  roses  and  savine  remain 
clear;  but  those  produced  from  peppermint,  thyme,  and  fennel  become 
milky,  but  without  reddening  litmus  more  than  before.  (A.  Vogel, 
•7.  Pharm.  1,  109.) 

To  this  head  likewise  belongs  the  decoloration  of  linseed-oil  u\ 
sunshine. 

Coloured  fabrics  which  gradually  fade  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  suffer 
the  same  change  in  an  hour  or  two  when  subjected  in  the  dark  to  a  heat 
between  160^  and  200"^,  the  air  having  access  to  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  following  experiments  were  made  with  silk  stuffs  coloured  roae- 
colour  by  safflower,  and  with  woollen  stuils  coloured  violet  by  Cam- 
peachy  wood,  red  by  logwood,  and  yellow  by  weld  and  turmeric,  the 
colours  being  in  all  cases  fixed  by  an  alum-mordant.  The  coloured  stuffs 
were  placed  in  a  siphon-shaped  tube  and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  mercury 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  the  legs  of  the  tube  projecting  above 
the  mercury,  in  order  that  fresh  air  might  be  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

The  stuff  coloured  with  safflower  remained  unaltered  after  an  hour's 
heating  to  120°,  but  became  dirty  white  in  an  hour  at  160°.— The  stuff 
dyed  with  Campeachy  was  but  slightly  altered  in  an  hour  at  150°,  but 
became  red-brown  in  an  hour  at  180^. — The  stuff  dyed  with  logwood 
remained  unaltered  for  2  hours  at  140®,  but  became  much  paler  when 
heated  for  the  same  time  to  1 90°. — The  stuff  coloured  with  weld  was 
not  altered  in  2|  hours  at  160°,  but  became  more  reddish  yellow  when 
heated  for  the  same  time  to  200°.  The  stuff  coloured  with  turmeric 
underwent  but  little  change  when  heated  for  1^  hour  to  150®,  but  in  the 
same  interval  at  200^  its  orange-yellow  colour  changed  to  rusty  brown* 
•—When  air  saturated  with  moisture  was  passed  through  the  bent  tube, 
the  changes  of  colour  took  place  much  more  quickly.  These  changes  of 
colour  produced  by  heat  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  produced  in  longer 
time  by  light,  and  in  both  cases  the  stuff  becomes  rotten.  Hence  they 
appear  to  depend  upon  slow  combustion.  (Gay-Lussao  &  Th^nar<^ 
jKecherches,  2,  166.) 

Yellow  resin  of  ^aiacum  reduced  to  powder  or  diffused  through 
paper  (by  saturating  tne  paper  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  and 
then  drying  it)  acquires  a  green  colour,  when  exposed  to  light  and  at  the 
same  time  to  air,  but  not  in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas; 
hence  light  induces  a  slow  oxidation.  (Wollaston,  Gilb.  32,  291 ;  eomp. 
also  I.,  171.) 

Fermentation  (including  putrefaction)  depends,  like  dry  distillation^ 
dn  an>  alteration  of  arrangement  of  the  elements  already  contained  In  the 
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oiganio  eomponnd:  bnt  the  elements  of  water  are  likewise  coDcemed  in 
the  action;  in  fact,  without  their  presence  no  fermentation  can  take  place. 
—For  the  commencement  of  fermentation,  free  access  of  air  is  often 
necessarj,  but  when  once  set  up,  it  can  go  on  without  contact  of  air. 
(6ay-Lu8sac.) 

In  the  process  of  fermentation,  organic  compounds  of  a  higher  order 
are  resolved,  sometimes  into  lower  organic  compounds,  sometimes  into 
inorganic  compounds,  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sometimes  into  simple  substances,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gases.  In  many  fermentations,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  gases  are 
evolved;  in  foct,  they  go  on  without  any  evolution  of  «w.  The  affinities 
which  tend  towards  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  of  a  lower  order, 
or  of  inorganic  products,  are  doubtless  stronger  than  those  b;y  which  the 
original  substance  is  held  together;  and  this  circumstance  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  heat  which  accompanies  fermentation, 
and  may  be  partlj  the  cause  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  organic 
bodies. 

Fermenting  substances  generally  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  other  bodies.  Hence,  when  fermentation  takes  place 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  accompanied  by  eremacausis  on  the  surfa^ce 
of  the  organic  substance. — Putrefying  substances  reduce  sulphide  of  iron 
from  ferrous  sulphate  (V.,  228).  The  conversion  of  blue  into  white 
indigo  by  the  action  of  grape-sugar  in  the  indigo-vat  is  a  process  of  the 
flame  nature. 

The  substances  most  disposed  to  fermentation  are  numerous  com* 
pounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  viz.,  the  albuminous  or  protein  substances,  such 
as  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  emulsin,  legumin,  gliadin,  gluten,  &c.,  and 
gehitinous  substances,  such  as  membranes  consisting  of  gelatin  and 
other  tissues,  glue,  chondrin,  osmazome,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
other  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid,  the  alkaloids,  indigo, 
^,  which,  of  themselves,  at  least,  are  not  capable  of  putrefyins^,  and 
^en  some  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  protein-compounds,  but  of 
a  coherent  nature,  such  as  hair,  horn,  and  hard-boiled  albumen,  are 
snaceptible  only  of  a  slow  decay.  The  former  compounds,  on  the  con- 
trary, require  only  the  presence  of  water  aud  the  access  of  air  at  the 
oommenoement,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  which,  on 
account  of  the  offensive  odour  which  accompanies  it,  is  especially  denoted 
by  the  term  putrefaction.  Since  animals  are  mainly  composed  of  these 
aabstanoes,  they  are  especially  liable  to  this  putrid  decomposition ;  but 
naoy  seeds  of  plants,  mosses,  &c.,  which  are  likewise  rich  in  protein- 
compoands,  are  also  liable  to  pass  into  the  state  of  stinking  putrefaction. 
The  bad  smell  which  accompanies  stinking  putrefaction,  proceeds  partly 
from  inorganic  compounds,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia, 
partly  from  newly  formed  volatile  organic  compounds,  the  nature  of 
wliien  ia  not  exactly  known.  [Respecting  the  perDicious  action  of  the  exhalations 
of  pBtrefying  substances,  comp,  II.,  414,  415.] 

Of  other  organic  compounds,  there  are  but  few  which  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  fermentation  by  contact  with  air  and  water,  so  long  as 
Hatin  and  protein-compounds  are  excluded.  Urea  dissolved  in  a  very 
urge  qoAntity  of  water  is  very  slowly  resolved  into  ammonia  and  car- 
bouie  acid ;  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  many  vegetable  acids,  and  more 
especially  of  their  ammoniacal  salts,  also  of  sugar,  gum  and  starch,  are 
<lecompaBed,  with  formation  of  mould. 

Bnt  Biany  substances  incapable  of  fermenting  per  ae,  undergo  that 
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change  when  in  contact  with  gelatinous  or  protein  compound's;  and 
those  which  are  capable  of  fermenting  alone,  ferment  more  quickly,  or 
with  formation  of  different  products,  when  they  are  brou^^ht  in  contact 
with  these  compounds.  Many  compounds,  however,  those,  namely, 
which  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  incapable  of  fermenting 
JdYen  under  these  circumstances.  As  gelatinous  and  protein  compounds 
excite  fermentation  in  other  substances,  they  are  called  Ferments,  and 
the  compounds  which  are  brought  into  the  fermenting  state  by  contact 
with  them  are  called  Fermentable  Substances;  strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  most  fermentable  of  all  substances  are  the  ferments  themselves. 

Protein-  and  gelatin-compounds  sometimes  excite  fermentation  in 
other  substances,  even  when  they  are  in  the  fresh  state,  as  they  exist  in 
plants  and  animals; — sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  exposed 
jU>  the  air,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation, 
before  they  will  act  as  ferments  upon  other  bodies;  and,  in  this  case,  it 
is  often  found  that  they  will  bring  another  substance  into  different  states 
of  fermentation,  according  to  the  particular  stage  of  decomposition  which 
they  have  themselves  attained. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  salicin  or  amygdalin  would  probably  remaia 
unaltered  for  a  louff  time,  if  left  to  itself;  but  the  emulsion  of  almonds 
{Synaptase)  added  m  its  unaltered  state,  just  as  it  exists  in  recently 
prepared  sweet  almond  milk,  decomposes  salicin  into  fi;rape-6Ugar  and 
saligenin,  and  amygdalin  into  grape-sugar,  bitter-almond  oil  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid. — In  Inack  mustard,  the  addition  of  water  induces  the  forma- 
tion of  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  in  conseonence  of  the  action  of  the 
emulsin-like  substance  contained  in  it  on  the  myronic  acid  which  it  also 
contains. 

Fixed  oils  appear  to  pass  into  a  state  of  rancid  putrefaction,  only 
when  a  protein-compound  is  mixed  with  them. 

Starch  boiled  to  a  paste  with  water,  and  then  left  to  itself  in  a  close 
vessel  for  some  weeks,  is  in  great  part  converted  into  grape-sugar,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  but  in  contact  with  gluten  at 
60^  the  starch  of  the  paste  is  converted  into  grape-sugar  in  eight  hours; 
lastly,  if  the  gluten  has  previously  passed  into  that  peculiar  condition  in 
which  it  exists  as  germinated  gluten  or  diastase  in  malt,  it  effects  this 
conversion  of  the  sugar  at  60°  in  less  than  an  hour. 

A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  grape  sugar  or  common  sugar,  which 
remains  unaltered  when  alone,  or  only  forms  a  little  mould  and  mucus 
after  a  long  time,  may  be  brought,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ferment 
and  its  stage  of  decomposition,  and  according  to  the  temperature  and 
dilution  of  the  solution,  into  three  different  states  of  fermentation ; 
whereby  it  is  converted :  first,  into  lactic,  and  then  into  butyric  acid 
(Lactic  and  Butyric  Acid  Fermentation), — or  into  a  mucous  substance  allied 
to  ffum,  and  generally  at  the  same  time  into  mannite  (  Viscous  or  Gummy 
and  Mannite  Fermentation),— ot  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol  (Vinous  Fermentation).  [A  solution  of  milk-suffar  undergoes 
similar  changes  under  some  of  the  following  circumstances!] 

With  beer-yeast  or  wine-yeast,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ferment 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  a  solution  of  sugar  passes  at  once  into  the 
state  of  vinous  fermentation.  So  long,  however,  as  the  glutinous  matter 
continues  in  the  unaltered  state  in  which  it  exists  in  solution,  together 
with  ffrape-suffar,  in  the  juice  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  it  is  not 
capabk  of  inaucinfi;  the  vinous  fermentation;  it  must  first  be  brought 
uto  the  state  of  wme-ferment  by  coutact  with  a  small  quantity  of  air. 
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Wlien  this  change  has  once  taken  place,  the  vinous  fermentation  goes  on, 
eren.  when  further  access  of  air  is  completely  prevented.  Hence  the 
fruit  remains  unaltered,  so  long  as  its  outer  skin  is  uninjured;  hut  a  very 
dight  perforation  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  vinous  fermentation,  which 
soon  extends  from  the  injured  part  over  the  entire  fruit,  and  ultimately 
paoooo  into  putrefaction. 

Diastase,  or  gluten  of  harley  altered  hy  germination,  hrings  a  solution 
of  sugar,  and  also  gelatinous  starch,  not  into  vinous,  but  into  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  whereby  the  sugar  is  converted,  without  any  evolution 
of  gas,  into  bkctic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid;  towards  the 
end  of  the  fermentation,  part  of  the  dissolved  diastase  is  precipitated  in 
a  farther  state  of  alteration,  as  wine-ferment,  which  then  brings  the  rest 
of  the  sugar  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation. 

Fresh  animal  membranes,  such  as  bladder  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  immersed  in  water  in  an  open  vessel,  pass  through 
eertain  successive  stages  of  decomposition,  and  accordingly,  in  the  first 
phase  of  their  decomposition,  bring  a  solution  of  sugar  into  the  state  of 
tactic  acid  fermentation,  in  Uie  second,  into  mucous  fermentation,  and  in 
the  third,  into  vinous  fermentation . 

Moist  casein  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  and  the  curdled 
emalsion  produced  by  the  acidification  of  almond-milk,  bring  a  solution 
of  sogar  into  the  state  of  lactic  acid  fermentation ;  but  the  lactic  acid 
thereby  produced  combines  with  the  ferment,  and  stops  its  action,  unless 
it  be  neutralized  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  (Bouton  &  Fr6my.) — By 
the  further  action  of  the  ferment,  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  operation  is  converted  into  butyric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gases.  (Pelouze  &  GMis.) — Between  24°  and 
dO*",  casein  acquires  the  properties  of  wine- ferment.  (Liebig.) 

Mucous  fermentation  appears  to  be  most  readily  induced  when  the 
aolation  is  very  dilute,  and  the  wine-ferment  is  either  not  fully  deve- 
loped, or  has  been  brought  by  the  action  of  various  substances,  a  trace  of 
•nlphuric  acid,  for  example,  into  a  less  efficient  state.  Thus,  according 
to  Desfosses,  the  filtered  decoction  of  beer-yeast  brings  a  solution  of 
mgar  at  30°  into  the  state  of  mucous  fermentation. 

The  juice  of  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  or  onions,  which  contains  com- 
mon sugar  and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  passes  at  ordinary  temperatures 
into  vinous  fermentation,  yielding  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  yeast ;  but 
between  30"^  and  45°,  it  fives  off  but  a  small  quantity  of  ^as,  and  accord- 
ingly forms  but  little  ucohol,  the  sugar  contained  in  it  being  for  the 
most  part  converted  into  grape-suffar,  and  afterwards  into  lactic  acid, 
mannite,  and  mucilaginous  matter.  (Liebig.) 

The  fermentation  of  protein-  and  gelatin-compounds  is  prevented  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  likewise  interrupt  its  further  progress 
if  it  has  already  begun.  The  same  circumstances  likewise  prevent  or 
interrupt  the  fermentation  of  any  fermentable  materials  that  may  be 
mixed  with  the  ferment. 

Among  these  circumstances  are  the  following : 

1.  Exdution  of  ike  air, — Keeping  the  substances  in  vacuo,  in  water 
free  from  ur,  in  hydrogen,  nitroffcu,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases, 
which  cannot  fumbh  oxygen  to  the  nitrogenous  substances;  covering 
them  with  oil,  butter,  taJlow,  wax,  or  resin.— Wood  immersed  in  the 
depths  of  lakee  and  pc^tt-mosses,  where  no  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air 
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oan  reach  it,  because  it  is  intercepted  on  the  way  by  organic  snbetanees 
diffused  through  the  water,  remains  unaltered  for  thonsands  of  years.-^ 
This  exclusion  of  air  may  preyent  incipient  fermentation,  but  does  not 
usually  interrupt  the  progress  of  that  which  has  already  begun.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwann  (via.  in/,),  exclusion  of  air  acts,  not  by  intercepting 
oxygen,  but  by  preventing  the  admission  of  the  germs  of  microecopic 
plants  and  animals  diffused  through  the  air  (vid,  infj), 

2.  Dryness. — Perfect  dryness  prevents  every  kind  of  fermentation, 
and  seldom  allows  even  of  slow  combustion :  e.  g,,  the  preservation  of 
wood  for  three  thousand  years  in  Egyptian  tombs,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  only  to  the  action  of  tolerably  dry  air. 

3.  Freaing  temperature, — ^Water  in  the  solid  state  is  quite  inactive, 
and  does  not  allow  fermentation  to  go  on ;  but  even  at  a  few  degrees 
above  0%  certain  kinds  of  fermentation  do  not  take  place,  and  others 
are  very  slowly  produced.  All  kinds  of  fermentation  appear  to  take 
place  most  readily  between  20°  and  40°. — Mammoths  have  remained 
Qadecompoeed  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  ice  of  Siberia. 

4.  Boiling  Heat  prevents  incipient  fermentation,  and  completely 
stops  that  which  has  already  begun,  either  because  all  ferments  are 
altered  by  it,  in  a  similar  manner  to  albumen,  which,  when  boiled  hard, 
is  scarcely  susceptible  of  putrefEkction;  or  because  it  kills  the  microscopio 
plants  and  animals  and  their  germs;  or  from  both  causes  together. 
Fermentation  prevented  or  interrupted  by  a  boiling  heat,  does  not  re- 
commence after  cooling,  if  the  air  be  per^ctly  excluded,  because  either 
oxygen  or  living  germs  are  required  to  produce  new  ferment. 

On  this  principle  is  founded  Appert  s  process,  by  which  easily  decom- 
posible  articles  of  food  and  drink,  such  as  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  milk, 
&c.,  may  be  preserved  for  years, — viz.,  by  packing  them  in  air-tight 
bottles  or  soldered  tin-cases,  heating  the  vessels  for  several  hotirs  in 
boiling  water,  and  keeping  them  caremlly  closed.  To  explain  this  action, 
we  may  either  suppose,  with  Liebig,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  enclosed  air  is  taken  up  by  the  organic  matter,  wiuiout 
being  able  to  produce  ferment  at  that  temperature,  or,  with  Schwann,  that 
the  microscopic  organisms  are  killed  by  the  heat. 

If  the  air  be  admitted,  the  boiled  substance  passes  again,  after  a 
while,  into  the  fermenting  state. — If,  however,  grape-juice,  milk,  meat, 
A».,  be  exposed  once  a-day  to  a  boiling  heat,  without  being  protected 
from  the  air,  and  the  small  quantity  of  reproduced  ferment  Uiereby  ren- 
dered inactive,  before  it  has  time  to  act  upon  the  rest  of  the  maas^ 
fermentation  may  be  prevented  for  any  length  of  time. 

5.  AnUputr^cent  or  Antiseptic  Substances, — By  the  addition  of  yarions 
substances,  organic  and  inoi^nic,  fermentable  bodies  are  deprived  of 
their  tendency  to  fermentation,  and  fermentation  already  commenced  is 
interrupted. 

These  antiputrescent  bodies  probably  act  in  various  ways: 
a.  They  abstract  water  from  the  fermentable  substance. 

6.  They  form  with  it  a  compound  less  liable  to  fermentation. 

Cm  They  decompose  the  ferment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of 
its  tendency  to  fermentation. 

d.  They  take  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  also  from  the  ferment 
alreadyoxidised  by  it,  the  oxygen  required  for  fermentation. 

tf.  The^  probably  kill  the  fungi  and  infusoria  and  their  germs. 

The  action  mentioned  in  a  is  probably  exerted  by  powdered  sugar  in 
•Mtact  with  meat  and  fresh  out-up  yegetables;  the  soltttion  of  sogar 
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thereby  fonned  is  too  strong  to  feiment. — a  and  b  together :  Alcohol  and 
wood-«pirit;  common  salt,  nitre,  Ac — 6:  The  stronffer  mineral  acids, 
snch  as  snlpburic  acid,  alum,  ferric  sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
other  heavy  metallic  salts;  tannin,  creosote. — c:  Chlorine,  hyponitrio 
acid,  and  chromate  of  potash. — d:  Probably,  sulphurous  acid. — e,  Arse- 
nions  acid,  as  also  corrosive  sublimate,  and  several  other  of  the  substances 
above  mentioned.  Arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  kill  fungi  and 
infusoria;  Nux  vomica,  only  the  latter. 


Fh€nomena  exhibited  hy  certain  vegetable  and  animal  euhetances  during 

fermentation* 

Wood. — Wood-shavings  moistened  with  water  and  enclosed  in  a  spaoe 
coDluning  air,  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  an  equal  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  at  the  same  time  produce  from  their  own  oxygen  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  brown  mould-like  substance,  into 
which  the  wood  is  converted  by  this  process — which  consists  of  decay  and 
pnirefaction  together — contains  a  larger  per-centage  of  carbon  than  the 
wood.  (Saussure.)  When  the  air  is  excluded,  moist  wood-shavings  lik^ 
wise  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  converted 
into  a  pale,  rotten  substance,  containing  a  smaller  per-centage  of  carbon 
than  the  wood.  (Saussure.) — Wood  in  this  altered  state  possesses  the 
property  of  shining  by  slow  combustion  after  exposure  for  some  time  to 
the  air.  (I.,  191.) — Wood  which  putrefies  under  water,  emits  carbonic 
add  and  marsh-gas,  together  wiUi  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  (W. 
Henry.)     [For  farther  details,  vid,  PreeervutUm  qf  Wood;  also  Woody  Fibre,} 

Seids  and  Soft  Parts  of  Plants. — Four  peas,  weighing  1  gramme, 
macerated  in  4  grm.  of  water  over  mercury,  till  they  begin  to  give  off 
ffaa— durinff  which  time  they  take  up  1  grm.  of  water — then  introduced 
into  800  CUD.  cent,  of  different  eases  together  with  various  quantities  of 
water  over  mercury,  and  left  there  in  the  shade,  exhibit  the  following 
results:  1.  In  oxygen  gas,  nnder  6  grm.  water,  for  8  days  at  18"^:  they 
absorbed  72-2  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas;  evolved  61*0  carbonic  acid  and  1*6 
hydrogen.— 2.  Other  softened  peas  in  oxysen  gas  without  water,  absorbed 
45*0  cub.  cent  oxvgen;  evolved  89*0  carbonic  acid,  but  no  hydrogen.— 
3.  Other  peas  under  1  grm.  of  water  at  23^  for  3  days,  absorl>ed  1  '2  cub. 
cent,  oxygen,  evolved   2*3  nitrogen,  5*9  hydrogen,  and  14*7  carbonic 
acid. — 4.  Other  macerated  peas  kept  in  air,  without  water,  for  48  hours, 
absorbed  10*7  cub.  cent,  oxygen  and  1*4  nitrogen,  and  evolved  13*2 
carbonic  acid. — 5.  The  peas  of  3,  afterwards  introduced  into  fresh  ur 
[for  48  hours?],  absorbed  11*25  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas  and  1*4  nitrogen,  and 
evolved  16*7  carbonic  acid. — 6.  Other  macerated  peas  also  left  in  air  for 
4  days,  absorbed  17*4  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas  and  1*0  nitrogen;  evolved  17*4 
carbonic  acid. — 7.  Four  peas  undergoiug  slow  putrefaction  in  200  cub. 
cent,  of  nitrogen  gas,  absorb  in  8  days,  3  cub.  cent,  nitrogen,  and  evolve 
2*5  oarbouic  acid ;  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  putrefiEMstion,  they  absorb  no 
nitrogen  in  8  days,  but  give  off  from  30  to  35  cub.  cent  carbonic  add.-— 
8.  In  a  mixture  of  100  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas  and  100  cub.  cent, 
hydrogen,  4  peas  macerated  as  above,  absorb  2*7  cub.  cent  nitrogen  gas 
and  2*6  hydrogen,  and  evolve  12*5  carbonic  acid.— 9.  During  slow  putre- 
faction in  hydrogen  gas,  peas  absorb  little  or  none  of  that  gas,  but  evolve 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.-»lO.  In  a  mixture  of  equal  measmrfi 
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of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  tbej  do  not  absorb  any  of  the 
former.  (Saossare.) 

Yonng  lea^  stems  of  Medieago  saHva  (corresponding  to  0*8  grm.  of 
the  dried  plant),  brought  under  water  to  a  state  of  commencing  pntrefae-  - 
tion,  and  then  suspended  for  48  hours  in  268  cub.  cent,  of  air  at  19®, 
absorbed  23*7  cub.  cent,  oxygen  gas,  scarcely  1*8  nitrogen,  and  eroWed 
20*7  carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  sample  of  lucem  brought  under  water 
to  a  state  of  fermentation,  then  beaten  to  a  pulp,  wrapped  up  in  ganze, 
and  suspended  for  8  days  in  200  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas,  ab6on>ed  at  17^ 
4*8  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  gas  and  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  without 
any  hydrogen.  (Sauasure.) 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved  during  pntre- 
faction,  especially  in  the  latter  stage.  Four  peas  macerated  as  above  till 
gas  begins  to  go  off,  evolve  no  nitrogen,  when  immersed  in  pure  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  stops  the  putrefiiction;  but  in  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid ' 
and  nitrogen,  they  evolve  7*7  cub.  cent  nitrogen,  8*8  hydrogen,  and  18*0 
carbonic  acid. — Four  peas  macerated  for  only  one  day,  and  immersed  in 
a  mixture  of  100  cub.  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  100  nitrogen  at  19^  evolve 
in  8  days,  1*75  nitrogen  gas,  1*3  hydrogen,  and  24*1  caroonic  acid;  but  4 
peas,  previously  macerated  for  6  days,  evolve  4*0  cub.  cent,  nitrogen,  2*7 
hydrogen,  and  4*0  carbonic  acid.  Peas  macerated  for  6  days,  and  in  a 
state  of  active  putre£Mtion,  may  ffive  off  nitrogen,  together  with  carbonic 
acid  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen,  even  when  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  pure  nitrogen  (and  though  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  escapes,  may 
be  removed  by  potash),  but  less  than  they  would  evolve  in  nitrogen 
gas  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  e,  ^.,  in  pre- 
sence of  DOtash,  1*8  cub.  cent,  nitrogen  and  3*2  hydrogen  in  8  days. 
(Saussure.) 

When  peas,  lentils,  French  beans,  colsa,  wheat  or  barley,  are  kept  for 
two  months  in  the  summer,  under  a  fourfold  weight  of  water  Aree  from 
air,  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  and  standing  in  the  shade,  no  nitrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  but  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  rye 
and  barley,  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  (but  these  also  yield  hydrogen  gas, 
if  there  lie  any  air  above  the  water).  The  hydrogen  is  evolved  more 
abundantly  as  the  temperature  is  higher,  and  the  putrefaction  is  further 
advanced.  Three  grammes  of  peas  evolve  in  two  months  342  cub.  cent 
of  a  mixture  of  gases  containing  98  parts  of  hydrogen.  Three  grammes 
of  lentils  yield  64  cub.  cent  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  7  of  which  are 
hydrogen;  if  they  ferment  between  12"  and  15°,  they  yield  nothing  but 
carbonic  acid.  Three  grammes  of  wheat  yield  only  38  cub.  cent  of 
mixed  gases;  barley  still  less.  The  hydrogen  gas  given  off  by  peas  con* 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas  or  canK>nic  oxide,  and  hence,  when 
exploded,  yields  2*64  p.  a  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Saussure.) 

It  appears  then  that  peas  in  a  state  of  slow  putreflEkction  absorb 
nitrogen  gas,  if  they  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  common  air, 
or  nitrogen  mixed  with  bjrdrogen;  an  excess  of  oxyffen  interferes  with 
the  absorption  of  the  nitrogen.  In  a  state  of  rapid  putrefaction,  they 
give  off  nitrogen  in  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid;  a  smaller 
quantity  in  pure  nitrogen  gas;  and  none  in  hydroeen  or  carbonic  add, 
these  last-mentioned  gases  putting  too  great  a  check  on  the  putrefM>tioii. 
(Th.  Saussure,  BibL  utdv,  50,  130;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  3,  160);  comp.  also 
Th.  Saussure  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  11,  398). 

Wheat  left  to  itself  in  a  flask  containing  air  and  provided  with  a  gas- 
delivery  tube,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas,  first  in  the  ratia- 
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bj  volume  of  3:2,  then  of  2:1,  and  lastly  of  3:1;  thd  hjdro^a 
erolved  is  free  from  carbon.  The  residual  watery  liqaid  oontiuiis 
bntyric  acid.  If  in  this  experiment  the  air  be  completely  excluded 
by  remoying  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  beans  after  their  immersion  in 
water,  by  repeated  pumping,  the  fermentation  which  takes  place  is  very 
imperfect,  and  yields  but  yery  little  gas,  containing  3  yol.  carbonic  acid 
to  2  yol.  hydrogen.  White  beans  treated  like  the  wheat  in  the  first 
experiment  first  sive  off  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  and  then  a  mixture  of 
2  yoL  carbonic  acid  to  1  yol.  hydro^n,  the  latter  being  free  from  carbon. 
At  the  end  of  9  weeks,  the  eyolution  of  gas  is  finished,  and  the  residual 
liquid  contains  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  butjrric  acid. — ^Peasgiye  off 
carbonic  acid  at  first,  then  a  mixture  of  that  gas  with  hydrogen  and  traces 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  the  same  time  producing  butyric  acid. — 
Orains  of  maise  giye  off  in  8  weeks  but  very  little  carbonic  add,  but  no 
hydrogen,  and  jrield  but  a  trace  of  butyric  acid,  the  formation  of  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Erdmann  is  Mar- 
ohand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  465.) 

M^h, — Two  glass  bottles,  each  containing  d  ounces  of  water,  were 
three  parts  filled  with  fresh  milk,  then  well  closed  with  ground  stoppers, 
and  heated  for  two  hours  in  boiling  water.  The  air  of  one  of  those  bottles, 
examined  eudiometrically  after  boiling,  still  contained  16*7  p.  c.  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  second  bottle  was  kept  under  water  for  1 9  days  in 
Jane,  at  a  temperature  between  20"^  and  25°,  and  then  opened,  that  the 
milk  might  be  examined;  no  escape  of  gas  took  place  when  it  was 
opened.  The  milk  was  not  curdled,  did  not  redden  litmus,  and  had  the 
taste  of  sweet  fresh  milk.  On  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  it  curdled  and  acquired  the  power  of  reddening  litmus. 

Ttie  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  four  other  bottles,  the  first 
being  filled  with  milk  to  f  of  its  bulk,  the  second  to  |,  the  third  to  i,- 
and  the  fourth  only  to  ^.  After  two  hours*  heating  in  boiling  water, 
the  air  of  the  first  bottle  still  exhibited  a  proportion  of  oxygen  amounting 
to  1 0*4  per  cent.  The  other  bottles  were  kept  under  water  for  six  weeks 
in  July  and  August.  The  milk  remained  fluid:  but  on  opening  these 
three  bottles  a  mixture  of  gases  issued  with  great  violence;  this  gas  was 
collected  from  the  third  and  faurth  bottles,  and  found  to  contain  a  laige 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  but  neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen.  The  milk 
of  the  fourth  bottle  still  remained  liouid,  out  reddened  litmus,  and  had 
not  a  putrid  but  a  spirituous  odour,  in  fact,  when  distilled  in  the  appa* 
latos  described  in  Po^.  42, 559,  it  yielded  a  few  drops  of  an  inflammahle 
distillate  which  smelt  like  alcohol.  The  milk  curdled  during  distillation, 
and  was  afterwards  found  to  be  still  strongly  acid;  a  proof  that  carbonic 
acid  was  not  the  only  acid  produced.  (Th.  v.  Dusch  &  Om.) 

Hence  we  may  coudude  that  when  milk  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with 
a  small  quantity  of  air,  only  the  smaller  portion  of  the  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
aad  yet  the  oxygen  which  remains  causes  no  fermentation;  but  if  the 
quantity  of  milk  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  air,  carbonic  acid, 
lactic  acid,  and  alcohol  are  produced,  even  if  all  further  access  of  air  be 
prevented.  The  former  fact  does  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  Liebig, 
nor  the  latter  with  that  of  Schwann. 

Blood  and  the  more  eolid  parts  of  Animals. — ^Freshly  drawn  blood 
placed,  together  with  air,  over  mercury  at  ordinary  temperatures,  does 
not  aot  upon  the  air  in  the  first  12  boors;  subsequently  tbe  quantity  of 
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gas  diminishes,  because  the  carboDio  acid  gas  formed  from  the  oxygen  is 
absorbed;  bnt  when  the  blood  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
ammoniacal  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  the  volume  of  gas  increases  in 
consequence  of  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Fibrin  of  blood  similarly 
treated,  converts  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  24  hours  into  carbonic  acid, 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  airbed  by  the  decomposed  mass;  afterwards, 
the  volume  of  gas  continually  increases,  in  consequence  of  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  (J.  Davy.) 

Of  the  more  solid  parts  of  animals,  those  which  putrefy  most  quickly 
in  the  fresh  state  are  the  brain^  muscles,  spleen,  liver,  and  other  glands; 
they  give  off  carbonic  acid,  even  in  the  first  few  hours,  and  increase  the 
volume  of  gas  in  24  hours;  then  follow,  the  skin,  periosteum,  dura  mater, 
intestines,  veins,  arteries,  and  stomach,  which  produce  carbonic  acid  in 
24  hours,  and  increase  the  volume  of  gas  in  an  interval  varying  from  48 
to  72  hours.  Putrefaction  takes  place  still  more  slowly  in  tendons, 
intervertebral  substance,  cartilage,  and  bones.  (J.  Davy.) 

When  putrefaction  has  once  commenced,  it  goes  on  even  after  the 
oxygen  has  been  completely  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  being 
disengaged,  and  sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  (especially  in  the  case  of  muscles),  of  marsh-gas.  (J.  Davy.) 

During  this  putrefaction  heat  is  evolved,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
quickly  putrefying  animal  nuitters,  such  as  blood,  fibrin,  the  heart  and 
other  muscles,  the  liver,  dura  mater,  tendons,  &c.,  the  temperature  rises 
from  1°  to  6*^.  In  slowly  putrefying  substances,  the  evolution  of  heat  is 
not  perceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  of  the  action,  but  it 
undoubtedly  takes  place.  Animal  substances  are  converted  by  putre- 
faction— with  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia — into  a  semifluid 
mass,  which  serves  as  food  for  the  larvae  of  flies,  and  is  gradually  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  extractive  matter.  Putrefaction  takes  place  more 
quickly  under  diminished  pressure  in  a  tube  standing  over  mercury  than 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  because  the  products  of  putre- 
&ction,  viz.,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  exert  an  anti- 
putrescent  action.  Thus  a  piece  of  muscle  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
3  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  water,  does  not  putrefy 
for  4  weeks;  and  a  piece  of  Jejunum  remains  unchanged  for  8  months  in 
a  solution  of  5  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
(J.  Davy,  JEcUnb,  Med,  and  Surg.  J.  No.  105,  243.) 

Casein,  or  gluten,  immersed  in  water,  gives  off  a  stinking  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas;  imparts  to  the  water,  first  free  acid, 
together  with  sulphuretted  hyarogen,  afterwards  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
and  is  converted  into  oxide  of  casein,  f  Proust.) 

A  solution  of  gelatin  passes  at  once  into  the  state  of  ammoniacal  putre- 
faction, without  previously  going  through  the  acid  stage. 

In  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  substances  which  are  inclined  to  putrefy, 
innumerable  infusoria  are  quickly  formed. 

The  phosphorescence  of  putrefying  fish  (I.,  189),  and  the  light  of  the 
ignis  fatuus,  perhaps  arise  from  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  evolved  in 
putrefaction. 

Muscular  flesh  keeps  tolerably  well  at  a  few  degrees  above  O'',  bnt  at 
15°  it  passes  into  slow,  and  at  25"^  into  rapid  putrefaction.  It  then 
becomes  softer,  3delds  a  watery  liquid,  gives  off  an  almost  intolerable 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases 
altogether;  and  is  converted  first  into  a  thin  pap,  and  afterwards  into  a 
neany  inodorous,  brown^  fusible  mass  (mould),  which  weighs  but  very 
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liiUe.  (Fonrcroy,  Sysl.  des  Connaisa.  ChinL  ft,  96 ;  eomp.  Priestley^  Exp. 
and  Observ.  on  aifferent  hinds  of  air,  1,  70,  and  123;  3,  340.  Pringle, 
PhiL  Trans.  46,  480;  Crell,  Crell,  chem.  J.  1,  158.)  The  greenish 
colour  of  meat,  at  the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron.  (Gm.) 

When  a  piece  of  muscular  flesh  is  left  to  itself  [on  what  support  f],  a 
aeoond  piece  laid  upon  a  zinc  plate,  and  a  third  on  a  plate  of  copper,  the 
first  piece  hegins  to  putrefy  on  the  following  day,  but  the  other  two  not 
till  after  a  longer  time,  and  with  formation  of  different  products;  for  the 
piece  laid  upon  the  zinc  gives  off  ammonia  and  carburetted  hydrogen  [?], 
while  that  upon  the  copper  yields  a  large  quantity  of  acid,  which  forms 
acetate  of  copper.  Corresponding  differences  are  exhibited  by  the 
different  parts  of  a  piece  of  flesh  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanio 
battery.  (Matteucci,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  42,  310;  abo  Schw,  58,  3U9;  also 
Br.  Arch.  36,  329). 

Fresh  beef,  enclosed  in  oxygen  gas,  exhibits  for  the  first  few  days  a 
finer  red  colour  than  before,  but  sSterwards  becomes  paler  and  mobt, 
exudes  transparent  drops,  which  afterwards  turn  milKy,  and  becomes 
putrid  in  11  days;  if  left  for  51  days,  it  deliquesces  and  emits  an  insup- 
portable odour.     A  great  part  of  the  oxygen  gas  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  carbonic  acid. — In  Hydrogen  gas,  meat  acquires  a  li^ht  brown  colour; 
becomes  somewhat  drier  and  more  solid,  and  after  1 1  days  is  not  at  all 
putrid,  but  has  a  scarcely  perceptible  sour  smell ;  if  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  dries  up  to  a  hard  mass  without  putrefying.     In  another 
experiment,  the  meat,  even  after  54  days,  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
fteAk  meat,  but  stank  horribly,  though  its  odour  was  different  from  that 
of  meat  putrefied  in  oxygen  gas;  the  hydrogen  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  mixed  with  carbonic  acid. — In  Carbonic  acid  aas,  meat  appears  brown 
or  red  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  paler.     After  1 1  days,  it  resembles 
boiled  meat  in  colour,  and  is  very  soft,  but  not  sticky ;  its  odour  is  very 
faintly  acid,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  does  not  putrefy,  but  dries  up. 
After  51  days'  immersion  in  carbonic  acid  sas,  it  exhibits  the  colour  and 
oonsistence  of  boiled  meat,  and  is  not  at  all  putrid. — In  Sulphurous  acid 
aas,  meat  immediately  loses  its  colour;  after  76  days,  it  becomes  much 
Ila]^ier  and  drier  than  fresh  meat,  smells  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  on 
exposure  to  the  air  dries  up  in  four  days  without  putrefying. — In  gaseous 
Fluoride  of  Silicium,  meat  exhibits  nearly  the  same  characters. — In  Nitric 
oxide  gas,  it  immediately  acquires  a  brighter  red  colour,  and  if  taken  out 
i^ter  1 1  days,  exhibits  a  fine  red  colour,  is  nearly  inodorous,  acquires  a 
dark  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dries  up  quickly.     A  piece  of 
meat  left  in  this  gas  for  134  days,  appears  bright  red  and  solid,  and 
smells  somewhat  of  nitric  acid. — In  A  mmoniacal  gas,  meat  acquires  a 
brighter  red  colour,  which  it  retains  if  kept  in  the  gas  for  76  days. 
When  taken  out,  it  is  soft,  inodorous,  and  does  not  nutrefy  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  dries  up  to  a  brown,  shining  mass.  (Hildebrandt,  N.  Oehl. 
7, 283;  8,  180;  Schw,  1,  358). 

Similar  experiments  were  formerly  made  by  Priestley  (fi'«ap*tho' 
Observ.  on  dif.  kinds  of  air,  1,  123);  by  Brugnatelli  {CreU,  Ch^^j^l  ^^ 
1787,  2,  483);  and  more  especially  by  Bockroann  (Scher.  •^•^pi^tely  in 
If  a  bottle,  containing  water  with  meat,  be  well  bogfiother  portion 
the  open  air  is  excluded,  only  air  be  passed  through  i|  g^^^  ^^y  frives 
previously  transmitted  through  a  red-hot  glass  tubfj^'^iy  fennwi'ted  by 
formation  of  infusoria  takes  place  even  in  several  v-^^jj^^  receptacles  of 
the  botUe,  these  phenomena  soon  show  themselj^  decomposing  power; 
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that  the  air  contains  germs  of  infasori%  whicli  are  destroyed  by  ignition ; 
but  the  germs  contained  in  the  an  ignited  air  pass  into  the  organic  mattm^ 
dereloping  themselres  and  increasing  at  its  expense,  and  the  oiganic  sab* 
stance  is  thereby  brought  into  the  state  of  putref^M^tive  decompositioB. 
Arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  exert  a  poisonous  action 
both  on  infusoria  and  on  fungi,  prevent  putrefaction ;  bat  extract  of  nux 
vomica^  which  is  a  strong  poison  for  infusoria,  but  not  for  fungi,  stope 
those  putrefactive  changes  which  accompany  the  formation  of  infusoriay 
such  as  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  allows  mouldy  putre- 
fiiction  to  go  on.  Perfectly  similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  vinous 
fermentation  (q,  v.),  (Schwann,  -Po^.  41,  184.) 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  both  with  meat 
and  broth,  by  Ure.  (J,  pr.  Ckem.  19,  18«.) 

Helmholtz  (J,  pr,  Chem.  31,  489)  proceeded  with  similar  experi- 
ments, as  follows.  The  flask  containing  the  organic  matter  is  closed 
with  a  well-sealed  cork,  through  which  pass  two  glass  tubes  a  and  6, 
bent  at  right  angles.  The  outer  end  of  the  conducting  tube  a  is  drawn 
out  to  a  point,  and  that  of  the  tube  6,  which  serves  as  a  sucking  tube, 
is  bent  downwards.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  boiled  till  vapour  issues 
from  the  outer  ends  of  both  tubes  ;  the  tube  a  is  then  closed  with  sealinr- 
wax,  and  part  of  the  tube  b  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  a  spirit>flame,  m 
order  to  heat  the  air,  which  flows  into  the  tube  as  it  cools,  the  heat  beinff' 
gradually  extended  to  the  outer  end,  whereupon  this  end  is  also  dosed 
with  sealing-wax.  The  air  which  has  entered  the  flask  soon  gives  up 
the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  substance.  To  allow  a 
change  of  air  to  take  place,  each  of  the  tubes  is  thrai  heated  to  redness 
at  one  point,  the  ends  are  opened,  and  air  drawn  out  ^m  time  to  time 
at  the  end  ojf  b,  which  causes  fresh  air  to  enter  the  flask  through  the  tube 
a.  In  this  manner  parts  of  animals,  or  pieces  of  meat,  may  be  kepi 
nnaltered  for  8  weeks  in  hot  summer  weather,  in  contact  with  water, 
solution  of  gelatin,  or  grape-juice,  without  alteration  of  appearance,  taste, 
smell,  or  behaviour  with  re-agents.  But  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  unig^ 
nited  air  is  admitted,  or  if  the  vessel  be  not  perfectly  closed,  putrefac- 
tion or  fermentation  takes  jplace  in  2  or  4  da^s;  with  a  solution  of  gelatin, 
the  change  may  be  recognised,  before  the  liquid  begins  to  smell,  by  the 
decoloration  of  tincture  of  litmus  mixed  with  it.  Urine,  on  the  con-' 
trary,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and  heated  in  water  to  100^,  ex- 
hibits the  same  slow  decomposition  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  in  ther 
air,  but  without  any  appearance  of  putrefEictive  fermentation.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  likewise  decomposes  when  heated  to  100""  in  a  sealed  tube, 
as  quickly  as  when  the  air  has  free  access  to  it.  IT  Ddpping  &  Struve 
(J,  pr.  (fhem.  41,  255;  Jahraber.  1847-8.  472),  in  repeating  these  ex- 
periments, obtained  different  results,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
nitrogenous  organic  bodies  sufier  decomposition,  even  under  the  influence 
of  air  which  has  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  that  the  phenomena^ 
the  preceding  exj>eriments,  are  merely  retarded  and  altered  by  the 
igtnce  of  the  boiling  heat.  IT 

putretride  test-tube  be  completely  filled  with  a  fermentable  material, 
Muscround  with  bladder,  heated  in  boiling  water,  and  immersed 
15®  it  pasW  downwards,  in  a  putrefying  or  fermenting  liquid  of  the 
becomes  softer llowing  effects  are  produced  :  Orape-juioe  in  the  tube, 
ammoniacal  odoiienting  muH  (new  wine  In  a  state  of  fermentation), 
altogether ;  and  is  v*epting  that  it  acquires  by  endosmose  a  vinous 
nearly  inodorous,  br£%r  result  was  formerly  obtained  by  Mitsdierlkli 
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{vid.  Vinous  fermentation), -^Meski  with  water  in  the  tuhe  putrefies  almost 
as  quickly  as  in  the  open  air.  But  instead  of  deliquescing  as  it  usually 
does,  and  forming  a  turbid,  semifluid  mass,  it  retains  its  structure,  be- ' 
omes  more  solid  than  boiled  white  of  egg,  and,  wben  examined  by  the 
microscope,  exhibits  neither  infusoria  nor  plants.  Solution  of  gelatin  also 
putrefies  under  these  circumstances  as  quickly  as  in  the  air,  but  without 
turbidity.  It  appears  then  that  meat  and  gelatin  may  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction  by  disaolyed  putrefying  substances  which  can  pass 
through  the  bladder;  the  presence  of  infusoria  is  unnecessary,  but  at  the 
same  time,  no  infusoria  are  produced  during  the  putrefaction;  in  the  case 
of  must,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  fermentation-fungi  is  essen- 
tial. Thus  h,T  Helmholtz. — Lowig  suggests  that  the  outer  putrefying 
liquid  may  have  merely  penetrated  by  endosmose  into  the  bladder,  and 
undergone  further  decomposition,  without  bringing  the  matter  originally 
enclosed  in  the  tube  into  the  putrefying  state,  inasmuch  as  the  meat 
preserved  its  structure  unaltered. 

Urine. — Urea  remains  unaltered  when  dissolved  in  pure  water;  but 
in  the  urine,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  together 
with  mucus  and  other  substances,  it  changes  with  various  degrees  of 
rapidity  into  carbonate  of  ammonia : 

CH^N^Cy  +  2H0  =»  2(NH»,C02). 

The  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  certain  substances, 
and,  according  to  Jaquemart  {If.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  7,  149;  also  J,  pr, 
Chem.  29,  188),  in  the  folio wins^  manner  :  Healthy  urine,  in  a  perfectly 
dean  vessel,  decomposes  very  slowly,  even  at  32**  C.  and  during  storms; 
it  is  not  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed  in  it  to  eflervesce  with  acids;  on  tbe  Kturteenth  day  it 
f^ves  off,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  9  times  its  volume  of  gas, 
f  of  which  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  which  can  only  have  been 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  all  the  urea  contained  in  the  urine. 
(It  is  here  understood,  that  the  mixture  of  urine  and  sulphuric  acid 
retains  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  this  quantity  is 
added  to  the  carbonic  acid  actually  evolved.)  Urine  mixed  with  1  per 
cent,  of  beer-yeast,  gives  with  acids  6*7  volumes  of  gas  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  12*6  vol.  on  the  seventh.  With  4  per  cent,  of  beer-yeast  it  gives 
10*4  vol.  on  the  fifth  day,  and  12*6  vol.  on  the  seventh.  Mixed  with 
2*5  per  cent,  of  glue,  it  gives  6*7  vol.  on  the  second  day,  and  10  vol. 
on  the  third.  Mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  it 
yields  6*3  vol.  carbonic  acid  on  the  fourth  day  (after  deduction  of  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  added),  and  on  the  fifth 
day  the  decomposition  is  complete.  Hence  fresh  urine  mixed  with  8  per 
cent,  of  putrefied  urine,  yields  0  vol.  of  gas  on  the  second  day,  and  is 
completely  decomposed  on  the  third.  Urine  collected  in  receptacles  in 
public  places,  passes  quickly  into  amraoniaeal  putrefaction.  On  empty- 
ing these  receptacles,  washmg  them  superficially  without  removing  the' 
deposit  on  their  sides  and  bottom,  then  introducing  fresh  urine  for 
only  20  minutes,  and  filtering  it,  this  urine  decomposes  completely  in' 
24  hours;  if  it  be  mixed  immediately  after  filtration  with  another  portion 
of  fresh  urine,  the  mixture  becomes  very  turbid  on  the  first  day,  gives 
off  6  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  in  24  hours,  and  is  completely  fermented  by 
the  fourth  day.  The  white  deposit  produced  in  public  receptacles  of 
nrine  during  fsrmentation,  exhibits  very  strong  decomposing  power; 
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when  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  between  paper,  and  mixed  with  50 
times  ita  weight  of  fresh  urine,  it  produces  rapid  fermentation^  which. 
sometimes  terminates  in  24  hours. 

IT  According  to  C.  Schmidt  {Ann.  Pharm.  61, 168),  urea  mixed  with 
yeast  is  quickly  resolred  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  When  mixed 
with  jeast  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  it  does  not  decompose  till  the 
Sttffar  is  completely  fermented.  With  a  certain  proportion  between  sugar 
and  yeast,  a  kind  of  equilibrium  b  established;  with  a  lar>i;er  quantity  of 
sugar,  the  urea  is  protected  from  decomposition;  and  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar,  the  urea  is  decomposed  with  greater  or  less  rapidly, 
according  to  the  excess  of  yeast  present.  A  giren  quantity  of  yeast 
decomposes  only  a  definite  quantity  of  urea;  equal  Quantities  of  yeaet 
and  water  mixed  with  diflerent  quantities  of  urea  always  yielded  the 
same  amount  of  urea  in  a  given  time.  Fungi  are  not  essential  to  the 
fermentation  of  urea.  A  solution  of  fflue  mixed  with  urea,  phosphate 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  had  been  filtered,  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
previously  passed  through  sulphuric  acid,  3rielded,  after  8  days,  a  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  equal  to  that  which  the 
same  liquid  would  have  given  under  similar  circumstances  if  exposed  to 
to  the  air  in  its  ordinary  state.  % 

FtUrefactum  of  Cowdung. — ^When  dung,  rendered  loose  by  mixture 
with  chonped  straw,  is  floated  on  water  in  a  basin,  and  covered  with  aa 
inverted  bell-iar,  it  converts  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  a  nearly  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  imparts  nitric  acid  to  the  water  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  likewise  nitrate  of  ammonia  if  the  air  be  not  renewed, 
because,  in  this  case,  hydrogen  is  also  evolved.  If  the  cowdung  be  well 
covered  up  with  clay,  it  likwise  absorbs  oxygen  abundantly;  gives  off 
carbonic  acid,  but  no  hydrogen;  rises  in  temperature  by  12^— 1 5*^;  and 
acquires  first  a  pungent  ammoniacal  and  afterwards  a  musty  smell,  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  considen^bly  in  (quantity,  and  being  converted 
into  a  dry,  liffht,  porous,  black  mass,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  peat,  and  decays  very  slowly.  No  nitric  acid  is  found  in  the  water 
surrounding  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  (Thaer  &  Einbof,  A.  Gthl.  3,  290.) 


Theories  of  Fermentation. 

1.  In  vinous  fermentation,  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  liquid  takes 
up  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  ferment,  and  this  ferment,  by  its 
catalytic  power  ^I.,  114,  115),  causes  the  sugar  to  resolve  itself  into  car* 
boDic  acid  and  alcohol.  (Berselius,)  This  is  to  give  a  name  to  the  fact» 
not  to  explain  it. 

2.  The  nitrogenous  body,  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
undergoes  a  chauffe  of  composition ;  the  e(}uilibrium  of  the  attractive 
forces  which  held  its  particles  together  is  thereby  disturbed ;  new 
compounds  are  formed;  and  the  body  undergoes  progressive  transfor- 
mations, which,  now  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  is  destroyed, 
go  on,  even  if  further  access  of  air  be  prevented.  The  alteration  of 
arrangement  in  the  atoms  of  the  elements  produces  a  motion  in  the 
compound  atom  of  the  nitrogenous  body,  which  motion  is  transferred 
from  one  compound  atom  to  the  next ;  and  in  this  manner  the  deoom* 
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position  or  fermenUtion  is  propagated  tbroughout  tlie  wbole  of  tlie 
nitrogenoos  body. 

Now,  when  a  nitrogenoas  substance  in  tbis  state  of  decomposition 
o^mes  in  contact  with  anotber  substance,  sucb  as  sugar,  wbicb  would  not 
ferment  by  itself,  tbe  motion  by  wbicb  the  elements^  atoms  of  the  former 
body  are  affected,  is  also  trans&rred  to  tbe  contiguous  atoms  of  the  latter, 
causing  the  elementary  atoms  contained  in  the  compound  atoms  of  the 
latter  to  assume  new  arrangements  and  enter  into  new  combinations:  and 
in  tbis  manner  tbe  latter  substance  is  made  to  resolve  itself  into  new 
products.  (Liebig.) 

This  mode  of  explanation  is  likewise  unsatisfactory.     Admitting  for 
ft  moment  that  the  oxygen  brings  the  nitrogenous  raatier  into  a  state  of 
progressive  decomposition,  and  thereby  causes  a  motion  of  the  elementary 
atoms  which  form  the  compound  atom  of  that  substance,  still  we  cannot 
Boppose  that  this  atomic  motion  extends  beyond  tbe  sphere  of  the  atom 
of  the  ferment  into  that  of  a  neighbouring  atom  of  sugar.     For,  the  cause 
of  tbis  atomic  motion  is  the  tendency  of  the  elementary  atoms  contained 
in  an  atom  of  the  ferment,  to  unite  among  themselves  in  new  proportions; 
there  is  no  cause  assigned  to  induce  them  to  move  out  of  tneir  sphere. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  motion  of  the  elementary  atoms  in  the 
ferment  should  go  so  far  as  to  cause  one  of  them  to  imping  upon  an 
elementary  atom  of  the  sugar-atom,  and  endeavour  to  push  it  out  of  its 
place,  such  impact  would  probably  cause  a  chan^  of  place,  not  merely 
ra  tbe  individual  elementary  atom  of  tbe  sugar  wnich  was  struck,  but  in 
tbe  compound  atom  as  a  whole.     If,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  this  mecha- 
nical impact  of  one  atom  upon  another  is  capable  of  altering  the  state  of 
combination  in  the  sugar-atom,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  the  agitation 
of  sugar-water  with  sand  or  small  shot,  by  wbicb  some  of  the  elementary 
atoms  of  the  sugar  must  receive  a  stronger  impulse  than  others,  should 
not  also  produce  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar.     Neither  is  it  easy  to 
nnderstand  why  other  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sugar  solution, — 
even  when  they  are  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ferment,  with  evolu- 
tion of  gas, — e,  g.,  the  action  of  acids  on  a  solution  of  sugar  and  carbonate 
of  potasn,  or  tbe  solution  of  zinc  in  a  sugar-solution  mixed  with  acid-« 
do  not  produce  decomposition  of  tbe  sugar;— why  it  is  only  a  particular 
kind  of  matter  in  a  peculiar  state  of  decomposition,  which,  by  the  motion 
of  its  atoms,  can  induce  fermentation;  why  this  substance,  in  its  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  brings  the  sugar  into  totally  different  states  of 
fermentation;  and  why — since,  according  to  Liebig,  the  soluble  portion  of 
^e  yeast,  which  can  penetrate  the  bladder,  is  the  more  active  portion — a 
BQgar-solution  separated  from  the  yeast  by  a  bladder,  is  found,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Mitscherlicb  and  Helmboltz,  not  to  enter  into  fermentation. 
IT  Dopping  &  Stmve  {J.  pr,  Chem.  41,  255),  in  repeating  Helmholtz*s 
experiments,  sometimes  observed  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  in  the  sugar- 
■olntion  in  the  tube,  so  long  as  tbe  outer  solution  was  in  the  fermenting 
state;  subsequently  also  they  found  yeast-cells  in  tbe  former  solution;  in 
sevend  other  experiments,  however,  this  effect  was  not  observed.  IT 

Moreover,  tbe  experiments  of  Schwann  &  Helmboltz  (p.  106)  which 
show  that  air  which  bas  been  previously  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
and  is  thereby  freed  from  the  germs  of  microscopic  orfl:aniBms,  does  not 
induce  fermentation  or  putrefaction  in  nitrogenous  bodies,  throws  great 
doubt  on  the  fnndamentol  proposition  that  oxygen  alone  is  sufficient  to 
bring  tbe  nitrogenoas  matter  into  the  state  of  ferment*    IT  But  on  this 
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point  also  the  experiments  of  Dopping  &  Stmve  give  results  different 
from  those  of  Helmholtz  (camp.  p.  106).  IT 

d.  According  to  Schwann*  the  air  contains  the  germs  of  microscopic 
plants  and  animals;  and  when  these  germs  find  a  fitting  soil,  such  as  is 
offered  bj  various  nitrogenous  bodies,  thej  develop  themselves  therein, 
producing  fungi  and  infusoria,  which  then,  in  a  manner  not  ^et  explained, 
induce  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  &c.  In  vinous  fermentation,  Mitscher- 
lich  supposes  that  the  jeast-fungi  act  like  contact-substances  {vid.  Vinotu 
Fermentation). 

IT  Blondeau  (iT.  J.  Pharm.  12,  244  and  336)  also  maintains  that 
fermentation  in  all  its  forms  depends  on  the  development  of  fungi. 
Alcoholic  fermentation  he  attributes  to  a  fnngus  which  he  calls  TorviUa 
eeretisice;  lactic  acid  fermentation  to  PenicUlium  glaucum.  The  latter 
fermentation  takes  place  after  the  former,  when  a  mixture  of  SO  grammes 
of  sugar  and  10  grm.  jeast  with  200  cub.  cent,  water  at  the  temperature 
of  about  2.5'^,  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  after  the  termination  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  (which  is  completed  in  about  2  days).  Beer-jeast 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  left  to  itself  in  a  dark  moist  place,  was 
found  to  contain  germs  of  Tormda  cerevisice  and  Fenicillium  glattcum; 
when  the  liquid  was  filtered,  the  former  of  these  remained  on  the  filter 
and  brought  a  solution  of  sufi^ar  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation; 
but  the  latter  being  extremely  small,  ran  through  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  brought  sugar-water  into  the  state  of  lactic  acid  fermentation. 
Acetic  acid  fermentation  depends  on  the  development  of  Jbrmda  aeeti. 
The  conversion  of  nitrogenous  substances  into  fat  {e,  g,y  of  casein  in  the 
preparation  of  Roquefort  cheese,  and  of  fibrin  under  similar  circum- 
stances), which  Blondeau  distinguishes  bj  the  term  fttUy  or  adipic 
Ferv/ientalion  {fermentation  adipetue),  is  ^roducedhy Fenialliumglauctim 
or  Torvula  viridis;  and  in  butyric  acid  fermentation,  ani  urinous  fer- 
mentation (the  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammoiia),  the  action 
depends  on  the  development  of  Fenicillium  glattcum.  (Blqideau.)  f 

Against  this  view  Liebig  raises  the  following  objection  : 

Beer-yeast,  which  is  supposed  by  Schwann,  Turpin,and  others,  to 
consist  of  fungi,  does  not  possess  the  composition  of  tre  fungi,  but  of 
gluten. — It  has  never  yet  been  specified  in  what  manne  these  micro- 
scopic organisms  effect  the  decomposition  of  fermentable  sbstances.    Are 
the  products  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  the  excrments  of  these 
living  beings,  to  which  the  fermentable  substance  serves  s  food  ?     Or  do 
these  organisms  transform  the  original  fermentable  sultance  into  new- 
compounds  (products  of  fermentation)  by  an  external  xertion  of  their 
vital  force? — If  vinous  fermentation  were  a  consequtce  of  the  more 
perfect  development  of  fnugji — as  we  might,  perhaps,  appose  to  be  the 
case  in  the  fermentation  of  beer  and  wine— beer-yeast  oght  not  to  brin|^ 
sugar-water  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  inasmuch  «  Uie  sugar-water 
contains  no  nitrogenous  matter  which  can  serve  a«food  to  the  fungi 
composing  the  yeast,  but  on  the  contrary  these  furi  disiqipear  during 
the  fermentation. — Sugar-water  is  likewise  broug)  into  the  state  of 
vinous  fermentation  by  contact  with  cheese  or  alond-milk,  though  in 
this  case  no  fungoid  bodies  are  developed  like  those   the  vinous  ferment^ 
as  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  or  the  fermentatioof  grape  juice. — In 
thousands  of  cases,  no  infusoria  can  be  detected     putrefying  cheese^ 
blood,   urine,  or  bile,  or  they  do  not  make  theiiappearance  till  the 
putrefaction  has  ^one  on  for  some  time ;  hence  the  cannot  be  the  cause 
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of  the  putre&otioDy  but  are  merely  developed  from  germs  existiDg  in  the 
air,  because  these  germs  find  nonnshment  m  the  patrefyiug  substance.  It 
18  true  that  they  then  accelerate  the  decomposition,  because  they  feed  upon 
the  organic  matter,  and  convert  it  by  their  vital  action  into  carbonic  acid, 
&c  When  they  have  thus  consumed  all  the  nutriment,  they  die,  and 
serve  as  food  for  infusoria  of  other  species.  All  this  may  take  place 
when  the  air  has  access  to  the  putrefying  substance;  but  bodies  which 
putrefy  out  of  contact  of  air,  cowdung  for  example,  never  exhibit 
infusoria,  which  in  fact  would  be  killed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved.  (Liebig.)  T  Liebig  ^so  remarks  (Handworterbuch  der  CJiemie, 
3,  217),  that  in  the  fermentation  of  milk,  when  that  liquid  is  left  to  itself 
for  a  while  in  v^sels  containing  air  and  bound  over  with  blotting  paper, 
till  fermentation  and  formation  of  lactic  acid  are  completely  established, 
not  a  trace  of  ve^table  growth  can  be  detected.  He  moreover  observes 
that  in  the  6tu<fy  of  fermentation,  attention  has  been  too  exclusively 
directed  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  conclusions  of  too  great  gene- 
rality have  been  drawn  from  the  phenomena  observed  in  that  particular 
process;  whereas,  the  explan^ion  of  vinous  fermentation  ought  rather 
to  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  fermentation  in  the  more  general 


C.  Schmidt  {Ann,  Pharm.  61,  168)  is  also  of  opinion  that  fungi  are 
not  the  prime  movers  either  in  urinous  ^p.  108)  or  in  vinous  fermen- 
tation. He  finds  that  the  dear  filtrate  ootainea  by  throwing  almonds 
beaten  op  with  water  on  a  wetted  filter,  soon  brings  urea  and  grape-sugar 
into  the  fermenting  state;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  fermentation  may 
be  in  full  play,  although  no  trace  of  yeast-cells  is  discernible  by  the 
microscope,  these  cells  not  appearing  till  afterwards.  If  the  saccharine 
liquid  be  left  to  itself  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  completion  of 
the  fermenting  process,  the  groups  of  cells  continue  to  otow  in  it,  though 
no  pntrefiustion  takes  place;  the  fungi,  if  washed  and  then  introduc^ 
into  a  fresh  solution  of  grape-sugar,  grow  in  it  vigorously,  but  excite 
but  feeble  and  transient  fermentation,  if  any;  henoe  it  appears  that  the 
nowth  of  these  plants  is  but  a  secondary  phenomenon  in  fermentation. 
The  loss  of  activity  in  bruised  yeast  depends,  not  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  fungi,  but  on  the  chemical  change  produced  by  the  air  during  the 
long  time  required  to  bruise  the  yeast  completely;  the  crushed  yeast- 
cells  convert  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  with  scarcely  any  evolution  of  gas.— 
Schmidt  is  also  of  opinion  that  [vinous]  fermentation  is,  like  etherification, 
a  process  in  which  one  or  more  compounds,  capable  of  splitting,  at  the 
reiy  instant  of  their  formation,  into  alcoholic  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
produced  from  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  yeast  together  with  the 
elements  of  the  grape-sugar, — just  as  sulphovinio  acid .  is  formed  in  the 
process  of  etherification.  IT 

That  fermentation  and  putre&ction  do  not  actually  depend  upon  the 
action  of  living  beings,  appears  also  from  the  observation  of  Helmholtz 
mentioned  on  pa^e  1 06, — viz.,  that  fresh  meat  separated  from  putrefying 
meat  by  a  bladder,  through  which  living  organisms  cannot  pass,  never- 
theless passes  into  the  state  of  putrefaction;  the  same  conclusion  is 
likewise  supported  by  the  second  series  of  experiments  with  milk  (p.  103). 
It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that,  although  living  beings  play  an 
important  part  in  some  fermentations,  the  vmous,  for  example,  and  in 
others  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  course  and  products  of  the 
decomposition,  still  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  fermen- 
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tation ;  in  hct,  we  do  not  as  jet  possess  any  peitectlj  satis&ctoiy  theor 
of  these  processes. 

[For  farther  details,  see  the  several  kinds  of  fermentation,  especially 
Vinaut  Fermentation.] 


Preservation  of  Organic  Substances, 
Preservation  of  Wood. 

Wood  consists  principally  of  lignin  or  woody  fibre;  bnt  in  its  cells 
there  is  deposited  another  substance  insoluble  in  watc  r  and  less  disposed 
to  putrefy,  vii.,  the  incrusting  matter  of  the  wood.  The  cells  likewise 
contain  the  dried  sap  of  the  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  fi^uni,  and 
albuminous  matter.  Wood  felled  at  any  time  between  the  end  of  summer 
and  the  beginning  of  spring  also  contains  starch,  destined  to  supply  the 
sap  which  rises  from  the  roots  in  spring,  with  nourishment  for  the  first 
leayes  in  the  form  of  sugar.  These  substances,  starch,  gum,  sugar 
(frequently  also  tannin),  and  more  especially  tbe  albuminous  matter, 
pass  into  the  state  of  putrefaction,  bring  the  woody  fibre  and  incrusting 
matter  into  the  same  state,  and  favour  the  growth  of  fungi,  as  well  as 
serring  for  food  to  the  wood-worm.  Morever,  even  pure  woody  fibre, 
such  as  linen,  paper,  &c.,  is  liable  to  putrefy,  though  much  less  than  wood 
in  its  natural  state.  According  to  Boucherie,  «kk-wood  contains  from 
8  to  6  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  Unwashed  oak-shavings, 
kept  moist  with  water  for  half  a  year,  become  mouldy  and  diminish 
considerably  in  weight;  the  same  shavings,  when  washed,  do  not  turn 
mouldy,  and  undergo  scarcely  any  diminution  in  weiffht.  (Boucherie.) 

The  preservation  of  wood  intended  to  be  exposed  to  air  and  water  is 
effected,  sometimes  by  removing  the  fermentable  substances  contained  in 
it,  sometimes  by  bringing  these  substances  into  a  less  fermentable  state 
(partly  by  means  of  re-agents  which  likewise  act  as  poisons  on  the  wood- 
fungi),  sometimes  by  impregnating  and  coating  the  wood  with  substances 
which  oppose  the  access  of  air  and  water. 


Removal  of  Ike  eonstUuents  of  the  Sap. 

Formerly,  trees  intended  for  ship-building  were  felled  in  winter;  the 
ends  of  the  branches  cut  off;  and  the  trees  suffered  to  lie  with  the  bark  on 
till  the  following  summer,  at  which  time  they  put  forth  buds  and  leaver 
aud  thereby  consumed  the  sap  contained  withm  them.  Latterly,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  fell  the  trees  in  spring,  and  work  them  up  with  the 
sap  in  them ;  in  consequence  of  this,  wood  used  for  ship-building  decays 
much  more  quickly  now  than  formerly.  (Carey,  Dingl,  Folgt.  J.  40, 21 5.)— 
In  treating  the  trees  by  Boucherie's  process  {vid.  inf.),  the  sap  might  be 
more  completely  removed  by  causing  pure  water  to  rise  in  the  stem. 
Another  method  is  to  steep  the  wood  as  soon  as  it  is  felled,  in  water — best 
in  a  running  stream — and  keep  it  there  for  some  months  or  a  year. 
(Prechtl,  Polyt.  Jahrb.  3,  1 29.)  According  to  Boucherie,  the  removal  of 
the  sap  by  this  process  is  merely  snperficiaL    The  wood  may  also  be 
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teetoaed  in  a  box,  and'  exposed  to  raponr  of  water  nnder  somewhat 
mcreased  pressnre.  (Streicher,  Dingl.  Folyt.  J.  36,  199.) 

IHminuUan  of  the  tendency/  to  Putrefaction. 

Br  exposing  the  wood  to  a  strong  heat;  e.^,,  the  spiked  ends  of  palings 
aie  often  half-charred. — By  saturating  the  wood  witn  antiseptic  liquids ; 
€.g.,  covering  it  with  Oil  of  VitrioL    This  liquid  chars  the  wood  externally, 
forms  a  compound  with  it,  and  prevents  the  attachment  of  cr3rptogamous 
planii.   (J.  chim.  mid.  19,  668.)— ^Saturation  of  the  wood  with  Aqueou9 
9ohUum$  of  talts.     Common  acUt :  Protects  the  wood  from  fungi,  but  is 
washed  out  by  rain.  {Polyt.  J.  3,  449;  40,  216;  58,  479.)     Chloride  of 
Calcium,  or  the  mother-liquor  of  many  salt-springs  containing  that  sub- 
stance: Makes  the  wood  very  flexible,  protects  it  from  decay,  by  retaining 
a  portion  of  its  water,  and  thereby  considerably  diminishing  its  com-* 
bostibtlity;  but  to  protect  it  from  putrefjEustion,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
cmde  acetate  of  iron  must  be  added.  (Boucherie.) — A  lum :  Less  efficient  as 
a  protection  from  putrefaction  than  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  {Polyt,  J^ 
21, 286.) — Chrten  vitriol,  or  its  mother- liquid :  Protects  the  wood  from  dry 
rot,  but  is  in  other  respects  not  very  efficient  in  preventing  putrefaction. 
(Chapman;  Strutzki,  J.pr,  Chem,  3, 188.) — Crude  acetate  of  Perroeo-ferric 
aside,  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  turnings,  smithy  scales,  Ac,  in  p^olig- 
neons  add.   The  antiputrescent  power  is  partly  due  to  the  tar  contamed  in 
this  liouid.  (Preohtl,  Boucherie.) — Blue  vitriol.    Very  efficient  agaiust  dnr 
fot  and  putrefaction. — Protochloride  of  Copper.    Very  efficient  {vid.  tn/J, 
Corroeive  sublimate.    Very  efficient.    First  recommended  by  K^^n  {Polyt. 
J.  49,  456;  50,  299;  58,  486),  whence  the  saturation  of  the  wood  with 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  called  Kyaniiing.     According  to  Kyan, 
the  hest  strength  of  solution  is  1  pt.  of  sublimate  in  60  of  water.     The 
sleepers  on  the  Baden  railway,  which  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  1  pw 
corrosive  sublimate  in  75  parts  water,  have  remained  in  excellent  pre- 
servation for  7  years.    Wood  or  cotton  steeped  in  solution  of  corrosive 
•ablimate  does  not  give  up  a  trace  of  mercury  when  immersed  in  water, 
bnt  yields  it  to  nitnc  acid;  after  being  washed  with  water,  it  keeps  quite 
as  well  as  before.     Hence  corrosive  sublimate  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  woody  fibre.     Kjranized  wood  remains  unaltered  in  a  mould- 
pit  for  5  years,  whereas  that  which  has  not  been  kyanised  becomes 
thoroughly  mouldy  in  3  years.     The  difference  between  the  prepared  and 
mpreptfed  wood  is  likewise  seen  when  they  are  placed  under  a  gutter* 
Kyaoued  calico  remains  unaltered  for  three  months  in  a  damp  cellar; 
nnkyaniied  cotton  simih^ly  circumstanced  falls  to  pieces  when  unrolled. 
The  intimate  combination  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  texture  also 
prevents  it  from  evaporating,  and  thereby  exerting  a  poisonous  action. 
(Faraday,  Polyt.  J,  50,  299.)     There  is  however  a  danger  of  poisonous 
eieels  in  steeping  the  wood,  and  also  in  its  subsequent  use  as  fuel.  (Om.) 

Steeping  the  wood  successively  in  different  liquids^  which  deoompoee 
each  other,  and  yield  an  insoluble  substance  whidh  fills  the  cells.  First 
green  vitriol,  then  crude  acetate  of  lime.  By  this  treatment,  gypsum,  and 
perhaps  afterwards  sesquioxide  of  iron,  is  fixed  in  tl^e  wood,  while  the 
acetic  acid  is  washed  out  or  evaporates.  This  process  is  said  to  yield 
good  results. — First  protochloride  of  copper,  afterwards  carbonate  of  soda 
or  milk  of  lime;  the  latter  does  not  however  penetrate  well.  (Treffy, 
Polyt.  J.  72,  461.)— It  might  be  useful  also  to  try  green  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  then  a  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  (soluble  glass,  1II.|  371).    Tb« 
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wood  woald  be  thereby  penetrated  with  a  meUllie  tilieftte,  and  petrified 
to  a  certain  extent--Or:  Bine  Titriol,  then  chloride  of  calcinni,  then 
soluble  glass.  B7  this  process  gypsum  would  be  deposited  as  well  as 
silicate  of  copper;  also  silicate  of  lime,  if  the  uuantity  of  soluble  glass  were 
larger.— First,  oil  of  vitriol,  then  a  solution  of  resin  in  aqueous  potash. 

Coating  or  saturating  the  wood  with  Bednous  or  FaUy  8vUlanee9^ 
which  keep  out  air  and  water.  Repeated  mbbing^in  of  coal-tar  or  wood- 
tar  (the  latter  is  not  so  good  as  the  former);  or  a  solution  of  common  resin 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  train  oil,  or  any  other  fat.  {Polyt.  J,  4, 480;  27>  185; 
40,  218;  56,  152.) — Saturation  with  a  fixed  oil,  such  as  train  oil;  with  a 
solution  of  litharge  in  linseed  oil ;  with  a  solution  of  pitch,  sulphar,  and 
wax  in  train  oil,  &c  [Polyt,  J.  37,  152;  40,  218.) 

Small  boards  of  Pvnu$  sylveslris,  2  lines  thick,  1  inch  wide,  and  4  inchee 
long,  were  macerated  in  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  either  of  the  following  salts 
in  25  parts  of  water;  Priestley's  substance  was  produced  only  in  the 
alum-solution.  A  portion  of  these  boards  cut  into  shavings,  and  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water,  gave  up  a  portion  of  the  salt  to  the  water;  but  tlie 
boiled  shavings  yielded  an  ash  containing  alumina  and  one  of  the  fixed 
heavy  metallic  oxides.  The  soaked  boards,  together  with  one  which  had 
not  been  so  treated,  were  buried  in  the  garden  under  the  northern  eaves 
of  a  honse.  After  two  years  the  boards  exhibited  the  following  characters: 
Wood,  in  its  ordinary  state,  not  steeped :  brownish,  rotten. — 2.  With 
alum:  like  1. — 3.  With  sulphate  of  manganese:  like  1.— 4.  With  proto* 
diloride  of  tin:  like  1. — 5.  With  nitrate  of  lead:  somewhat  firmer.— 
6.  With  blue  vitriol:  less  brownish,  solid. — ^7.  Corrosive  sublimate:  more 
reddish  than  brownish  yellow,  and  still  more  solid  than  6. — Linen 
saturated  with  these  solutions,  then  placed  in  a  large  dish,  and  buried  in 
garden-mould,  which  was  situated  in  a  sunny  place,  and  often  copiously 
watered,  disappeared  completely,  even  when  saturated  with  corrosive 
sublimate. 

When  the  strips  of  linen  were  steeped  in  rather  strong  solutions,  buried 
in  the  garden-mould  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  the  strip  projected 
out,  and  otherwise  treated  as  above  for  nine  months,  the  following  effects 
were  produced :  Linen  in  its  ordinary  state :  the  whole  disappeared  as 
hr  as  the  projecting  end,  which  was  brownish  white,  but  still  tough;  a  few 
light  brown,  brittle  remnants  of  the  portion  which  had  been  covered  with 
earth,  still  adhered  to  it. — 2.  With  sulphate  of  manganese :  like  1.-— 
3.  With  sulphate  of  sine:  like  1,  excepting  that  somewhat  more  of  the 
buried  portion  remained  in  a  brown,  brittle  state. — 4.  With  protochloride 
of  tin :  none  of  the  strip  had  disappeared,  but  it  was  for  the  most  part 
brown  and  brittle. — 5.  Green  vitriol :  like  1 . — 6.  Pyrolignate  of  iron : 
like  1. — 7.  Blue  vitriol:  almost  unaltered,  white  and  tough:  the  lowest 
part  alone  was  somewhat  brown  and  brittle. — 8.  Protoohloride  of  copper: 
eomi>letely  preserved,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  green  (a  proof  of  the 
fixation  of  the  copper),  perfectly  tough  and  solid. — 9.  Corrosive  sublimate: 
the  lower  part  had  disappeared;  the  upper  portion  was  white,  tough,  and 
eompletely  preserved ;  the  middle,  brownish  and  brittle.— 10.  Creosote: 
like  1. — The  superior  preserving  power  of  the  copper-salts  above  Uiat 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  greater  solubili^ 
of  the  former,  which  enables  them  to  be  used  in  a  more  saturated 
solution.  (Om.) 

At  all  events,  these  experiments  show  that  the  greatest  preservative 
power  is  exerted  by  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  vitnol,  and  chloride  of 
eopper.    The  high  price  and  excessively  poisonovs  properties  of  oorrosiTe 
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■nblimate  render  it  highly  deeirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  on 
the  large  scale^  with  the  view  of  testing  the  etficacj  of  one  of  these  copper- 
salts  in  place  of  corrosive  sablimate  for  steeping  the  sleepers  of  railways. 
(Gm.) 

Method  ofscUuroHng  Wood  mih  the  above-mentioned  Liquids. 

1.  Continued  immersion  of  the  wood  in  cisterns  JUled  with  the  liquid.^^ 
The  liquid  does  not  diffuse  itself  uniformly;  it  is  prevented  by  the  enclosed 
air  from  penetrating  the  wood;  and  portions  of  the  wood  are  left  uuim- 
prcgnatedy  larger  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  immersion  is  shorter  and  the 
liquid  is  less  mobile. 

2.  Boucherie^s  process. — A  tree  is  stripped  in  summer  of  a  portion  of 
its  branches,  leaving  only  the  terminal  boughs;  a  hole  is  bored  horixontally 
through  the  stem  above  the  soil,  and  the  tree  sawn  through  right  and  left 
from  this  hole,  leaving  only  a  portion  an  inch  thick  on  each  side  entire, 
The  whole  section,  excepting  the  opening  of  the  bore-hole,  is  then  wrapped 
ronnd  with  a  tarred  cloth,  and  the  aperture  immediately  connected  with 
a  ressel  containing  the  liquid.  Rapid  absorption  then  takes  place  (in 
large  trees  to  the  amount  of  200  or  300  litres);  the  liquid  rises  quickly  in 
the  stem  (in  a  poplar  it  rose  30  metres  in  7  days),  driving  the  sap  before 
it  into  the  twigs  and  leaves,  and  freeing  the  wood  from  all  substances. 
which  would  give  it  a  tendency  to  putre^;  and  in  10  days  penetrates  the 
stem  throughout,  excepting  the  innermost  part,  which  has  already  lost  a 
great  part  of  its  vitality,  poucherie  chiefly  uses  crude  acetate  of  iron 
(1  pt.  of  which  in  the  dry  state  suffices  for  50  parts  of  wood),  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium,  because  the  former  when  used 
alone  makes  the  wood  very  hard  and  difficult  to  work,  [dopper-salts  or 
oorrosive  sublimate,  which  Bouoherie  also  more  lately  used,  would  exert  a 
•till  greater  antiseptic  action.]  If  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  made  to 
rise  in  the  stem  after  the  iron-salt,  the  wood  acquires  a  blue  colour;  and 
other  colours  may  b6  produced  by  similar  means.  Vegetable  liquids 
penetrate  less  easily,  probably  because  the  atoms  of  orffanio  compounds 
are  larger.  (Boucherie,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  74,  113;  also  /.  pr.  Cficm. 
81,  445.) 

Transverse  sleepers  for  railways,  formed  of  oak,  beech,  white  beech, 
Inreh,  alder,  with  the  sap  in  them,  when  saturated  by  this  process,  either 
with  blue  vitriol,  or  with  a  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  common 
Mlt,  or  with  Chlorure  de  calcium  pyroligniti  (a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  crude  acetate  of  iron),  and  buried  in  the  ground  for  three 
yean,  were  found  to  be  quite  unaltered,  or  even  harder  than  at  first; 
while  similar  sleepers  in  the  unprepared  state  suffered  in  the  same  time  a 
aoasiderable  degree  of  putrefaction,  and  were  softened  on  the  surface. 
(Boneherie,  Compt.  rend,  21, 1153.) 

3.  Briani's  process, — The  pieces  of  wood  are  enclosed  in  a  metal 
aylinder  and  surronnded  with  the  liquid,  which  is  forced  into  the  wood 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  or  of  steam,  the  air  disengaged  from  the 
wood  being  suffered  to  escape  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by 
a  nifetyviUve.  By  this  treatment  the  wood  becomes  completely  pene- 
trated DV  the  liquid,  excepting  the  knots  and  resinous  parts.  Wood 
Mtorated  in  this  manner  with  linseed  oil  keeps  remarkably  well;  but  when 
mtorated  with  green  vitriol,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  well  adapted  for  use. 
QProm  the  Reports  of  the  Soo.  d'Encouragement,  1840.  Decemb.  in  the 
Mefme  $eietU.  4, 3JS,) 
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PruervaiUwi  of  VegetabUi. 

1.  Salting. 

2.  Drying. 

3.  By  Appert*8  process  (p.  100).     Effective,  but  rather  troublesome. 

4.  According  to  Bracounot.  {Ann.  Chim,  Phy$.  64, 17Q;  also  J,  chim. 
mid.  13,  442;  also  /.  pr,  Chem.  11,  375.)  A  cask  provided  with  a  door 
is  three-fourths  filled  with  sorrel,  lettuce,  endive,  chicory  (even  if  rancid), 
or  asparagus ;  and  a  piece  of  a  rae  steeped  in  sulphur  and  attached  to  the, 
end  of  a  wire  is  set  on  fire  and  introduced  through  the  door,  the  con* 
tamination  of  the  vegetables  by  the  fidling  down  of  the  burnt  matter  bein^ 
prevented  by  laying  a  board  upon  them ;  the  door  is  then  dosed,  and  the 
cask  agitated  to  accelerate  the  absorption  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  The 
sulphuring  is  twice  more  performed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  vegetables^ 
together  with  the  liquid  which  has  oozed  from  them,  are  put  into  stone* 
ware  jars,  which  are  then  merely  tied  round  with  parchment  and  put  into 
a  cellar.  Vegetables  thus  treated  keep  well  till  the  April  of  the  following 
year.  They  do  not  however  soften  so  quickly  in  water  as  fresh 
vegetables,  and  must  therefore,  before  boiling,  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for 
some  hours  (asparagus  in  April  for  24  hours).  During  the  boiling, 
which  genersuly  does  not  last  longer  than  with  fresh  vegetables,  the 
sulphurous  acid  is  given  off.  This  method  is  applicable  only  to  tender 
vegetables,  which  easily  soften  in  boiling. 

Preservation  of  Eggs,  . 

Eggs  immersed  while  fresh  in  milk  of  lime,  will  keep  in  it  for  years, 
doubtless  because  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  the  ^f^g^  completely  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  shell.  On 
pulling  down  a  sacristy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lago  Maggwrt,  eggs 
were  ^und  quite  fresh,  after  having  been  surrounded  with  mortar  and 
enclosed  in  a  wall  for  300  years.  («/.  Pharm.  7,  457.) 


Preservation  of  If ecU  intended  for  consumption* 

1.  Freezing  temperature. — In  Canada,  cattle  whose  flesh  is  intended 
for  winter  consumption,  are  slaughtered  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  and 
the  meat  is  kept  in  the  frozen  state. 

2.  Drying, — The  well-known  process  adopted  in  South  America. 

^    3.  Appert^s  process  (p.  100). — Pieces  of  meat  likewise  keep  for  several 
weeks  when  immersed  in  well-boiled  water  covered  with  oil.  (Sweny.) 

4.  Nitric  oxide  gas, — This  gas  is  passed  into  a  vessel  filled  with  the 
meat,  and  the  vessel  well  closed;  the  hyponitric  acid  thus  formed  turns 
the  meat  brown.  ^Ouepin,  «/.  ckim,  mid,  11,  545;  Lippack,  Jakrb. 
praht,  Pharm.  1,  23.)  This  preservative  power  of  nitric  oxide  gas  was 
discovered  by  Priestley.  {Edsp.  and  Ohs.  on  diff,  kinds  of  air,  1,  123.) 
After  Priestley,  Hildebrandt  (p.  105),  and  Braconnot  (J.  chim.  mid.  7, 
708),  showed  that  nitric  oxide  gas  and  vapour  of  hyponitric  acid  prot^t 
meat  from  putrefaction. 

5.  Chlorine. — ^Meat  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  chloride 
of  lime,  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (Braconnot.)— Beef,  placed  for 
a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  Mr, 
will  keep  for  six  months;  only  it  becomes  perfectly  dry.    Putrid  meal 
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Jnunersed  in  chlorine-water,  loses  its  bad  smell  and  assumes  the  appear- 
vioe  of  fresh  meat.  (Raimond, «/.  Pharm,  4,  426.) 

6.  Pickling  with  Common  Salt  and  Nitre;  sometimes  with  the  addi* 
•fion  of  pounded  su^r. 

7.  Injection  toim  HydrochlorcUe  of  Alumina. — The  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  vein  of  an  ox  just  killed  by  the  pole-axe,  are  opened ;  the  two 
extremities  of  the  jogular  vein  and  the  upper  end  of  the  carotid  artery 
are  tied,  after  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow;  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
carotid  artery  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  with  a  syringe,  by 
means  of  which  a  solution  of  2  kilogrammes  of  chloride  of  aluminum  ia 
10  kllograromee  of  water  is  rapidly  injected,  till  the  superficial  veins 
appear  fully  distended.  Lastly,  the  flexible  tube  is  taken  between  the 
fingers  and  pressed  from  above  downwards,  in  order  to  force  in  more 
liquid;  the  carotid  artery  is  tied;  the  syringe  removed ;  the  skin  of  the 
animal  stripped  oflT  after  20  minutes;  the  entrails  taken  out;  and  the 
carcase  cut  up.  The  different  parts  of  the  body  exhibit  the  usual  appear- 
ances, excepting  that  the  lungs  appear  of  a  paler  colour  than  usuaL 
Meat  thus  prepared  will  keep  in  the  air,  provided  fiies  be  kept  off,  for  4 
weeks  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  in  a  cool  airy  place,  for  2  weeks.  If 
required  to  be  kept  longer,  it  must  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  of  10°  Bm.,  and  the  above  solution  of 
1  pt/  chloride  of  aluminum  in  5  water,  to  remove  coagulated  blood  and 
mucous  matters;  then  pressed  down  into  casks,  till  the  casks  are  quite 
full;  another  portion  of  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
aluminum  poured  in;  and  the  casks  securely  closed.  Flesh  thus  treated 
keeps  well  for  a  (quarter  of  a  year.  Or  the  meat,  after  having  been 
washed  with  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of  aluminum,  is 
dried  either  in  a  current  of  hot  air,  or  by  smoking,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  casks  closed  air-tight.  Before  use,  it  is  macerated  for  24  hours  in 
water  or  salt  and  water.  (Gannal,  Bevtie  sdentif.  5,  183;  abstr.  CompL 
rend.  12,  .032;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  305.) 

8.  Smoking, — By  this  treatment  the  meat  becomes  impregnated  with 
acetic  acid  and  empyreumatic  oils  and  resins,  which  exert  an  antiputres- 
oent  action;  among  these  substances,  creosote  appears  to  play  the  principal 
part.  A  similar  result  is  produced  by  immersing  the  meat  in  an  aqueous 
infusion  of  pounded  Glanznus  (p.  85),  or  in  dilute  creosote- water,  whereby 
it  acquires  the  taste  and  smell  of  creosote.  But  if  a  basin  containing 
creosote  be  placed  near  the  meat,  in  summer,  and  a  cover  put  over  bot^ 
the  meat  will  keep  in  the  atmosphere  of  creosote  four  days  longer  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  yet  will  not  taste  of  creosote  after 
boiling.  (Stenbouse,  Glasgow  PhU,  Soc.  1,  145.)  Monge,  Meiuecke,  and 
Berres  recommend  pyroligneous  acid;  meat,  after  immersion  in  thisliquld^ 
dries  in  the  air  without  putrefying,  but  is  not  very  palatable. 


Preservation  of  Corpsei  and  Ajiatomical  Preparation$. 

Aqueous  Sulphurous  acid,  first  recommended  by  J.  Davy,  is  very  effi- 
cacious; it  does  not  destroy  the  muscular  fibre,  but  in  the  course  of  five 
months,  converts  the  cellular  tissue  and  tendons  into  a  transparent  jelly. 
Parts  of  the  animal  body  keep  longer  than  4  weeks,  if  surrounded  with 
tow  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid.  (Taufflieb,  J.  Pharm, 
18,  452.)-*Ox-blood  also,  agitated  with  air  in  which  sulphur  has  beea 
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bnnied,  renuuns  onmltered  for  at  lesst  four  weeka.  (Pontei,  BuUd.  PAarak 
3,  5bT.) 

Sulphuric  acid, — Coqwes  immened  for  a  few  boare  in  water  containing 
solpburic  acid,  keep  for  14  dajs  without  any  eigne  of  pntrefiMtion. 
(Soabeiran,  J.  Fkarwi.  18,  456.) 

Coipsee,  wbich  are  to  be  kept  for  fntnre  1^^  inveeti|ation,  naj  be 
iDJectea  (aroiding  the  nee  of  bearj  metallic  salts),  according  to  Socquet^ 
with  sulphite  of  9oda;  accordieg  to  Bobiere  (Comjk.  rend.  22,  272)  with 
sulphate  of  soda;  according  to  Gannal  (J,  Mm  wM.  11,  367)  with  a 
eolation  of  1  lb.  of  nitre,  2  lb.  common  salt,  and  2  lb.  iJnm  in  40  lb. 
water. — For  animals  to  be  kept  for  stuffing,  Gannal  («/•  ekim.  wUd,  20, 
53)  uses  sulphate  of  alumiua  mixed  with  an  aqueous  decoction  of  N^m 
vomica. — Macartney  keeps  anatomical  prsparationa  in  a  solution  of  nitre 
and  alum. 

Solutions  of  common  salt,  nitre,  alum,  or  sulphate  of  sine  afford  but 
partial  protection  against  the  decomposition  of  anatomical  preparations. 
In  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  as  recommended  by  Braconnot,  they 
become  cohered  with  a  yellow  crust  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  recognise  them ;  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becomes  deoo- 
lorised,  from  formation  of  ferrous  ndt.  Corrosive  sublimate  decoloriaes 
anatomical  preparations,  hardens  them,  and  renders  them  nndistinguish* 
able.  The  lic^uid  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  a  solution  of -1  pt. 
bichloride  of  tiir  in  20  water,  acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  this  solution,  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  body  pi^ 
eerve  their  peculiar  consistence  and  aspect,  excepting  that  the  muscular 
flesh  becomes  somewhat  brownish.  But  preparations  containing  boneft, 
mvLst  first  be  immersed  for  a  while  in  water  aciduhited  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  dissolve  ont  the  lime-salts  which  would  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
tin.  Muscular  flesh  which  has  been  kept  in  the  tin-solution  does  not 
putrefy  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air,  but  gradually  dries  up. 
(Taufflieb), 

Anatomical  preparations  and  corpses  Ireed  from  the  viscera,  if  mace- 
rated in  a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  dry  up  to  an  unalterable  mass,  in  which  the  muscular  flesh  is 
almost  as  hard  as  wood.  (Chaussier.) — ^Tbe  action  of  corrosive  sublimate 
depends  upon  its  forming  chemical  compounds  with  fibrin  and  albumen. 
^Lassaigne.)— Ferric  sulphate  may  perhaps  save  from  putrefac^on  the 
nnger  of  a  child's  corpse,  but  not  a  whole  body.  An  aloohdicsoltttioa  of 
corrosive  sublimate  affords  complete  protection.  (Deschamps,  J.  chim. 
mid.  6,  32.) — An  alcohol  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  much  greater 

S reserving  power  than  the  aqueous  solution,  because  it  penetrates  the 
ermis  and  epidermis  much  more  readily.  When  the  aaueous  solution 
is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  make  numerous  incisions  in  tne  skin,  to  fill 
the  intestinal  canal  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  caviti^  with  the 
saturated  solution,  and  to  take  out  the  brain,  which  will  not  keep  in  the 
aqueous,  but  only  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Pelletan,  J.  chim.  wUd^ 
5,  54.) 

To  preserve  corpses  for  several  years,  Tranchina  injects  into  the  aorta 
24  lb.  of  alcohol,  through  which  is  diffused  a  mixture  of  1  lb.  arsenions 
acid  with  1|  oz.  red-lead  or  cinnabar  in  a  state  of  minute  division. — 
Corpses  thus  treated  may  give  off  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  (Hiinefidd, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  ^55.)  It  is  sufficient  to  boil  from  60  to  125  fframmes  of 
azsenious  acid  with  1500  grammes  of  water,  and  inject  this  solution  with 
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lome  force,  by  meaDs  of  a  commoD  eDema-syringe,  which  should  not  be 
greasy,  into  the  carotid  or  crural  artery,  and  if  the  corpse  is  to  be  kept 
as  long  as  possible,  to  repeat  this  operation  twice  more  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  hours.  The  corpse  thus  treated  with  arson  ions  acid  gradually  dries 
np,  and,  as  no  putremction  takes  place,  no  arseniuretted  hydrogen  can  be 
formed;  the  brain  appears  quite  sound  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
This  injection  likewise  serves  for  anatomical  preparations,  the  muscles 
remaining  of  a  deep  red  colour;  bones  and  ligaments  are  also  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  by  dipping  them  into  warm  arsenious  acid. 
(Dnjat,  J,  chim.  mid.  16,  81.) — Gk^nal  also  uses  arsenious  acid  in  large 
quantities  for  embalming  corpses.  (Moian,  /.  chim.  mid.  21,  645  and 
648;  22,  14  and  68.) 

Corpses  freed  from  the  viscera  may  be  preserved  for  a  while  by 
washing  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  creosote 
in  wood-vinegar.  (Landerer,  Repert,  53,  405.) 

In  place  of  the  spirit  commonly  used  for  preserving  anatomical  pre- 
parations, Bobi^re  (Campi,  rend,  22,  672)  uses  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood- 
spirit  and  3  water;  Gaznaga  («/.  chim,  med,  20,  55)  the  liquid  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  brandy  obtained  from  grain 
(British  brandy)  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Jacobson  (ffamb.  Mag.  1S33,  Jan.  48)  recommends  for  anatomical 
preparations  a  solution  of  1  pt  chromate  of  potash  in  256  pts.  water. 

Flesh  immersed  in  treacle  becomes  mummy-like  ana  unalterable. 
(Mackensie,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  No.  96,  34.) 

Tannin  likewise  protects  flesh  from  putrefaction.  (J.  Davy.) 

It  is  well  known  that  corpses  buried  in  very  warm  dry  earth,  dry  up 
to  mummies  without  putrefying. 


5.  Deoompontums  by  Chhrine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine, 

Chlorine  decomposes  organic  compounds  containing  hydrogen  chiefly 
by  its  strong  affinity  for  that  element  It  acts  for  the  most  part  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  the  action  is  greatly  assisted  by  light  and 
beat 

a.  It  withdraws  hydrogen  from  many  compounds  rich  in  that  element^ 
producing  an  evolution  of  heat  which  sometimes  rises  to  fiery  combustion^ 
the  carbon  being  separated  in  the  form  of  finely  divided  soot ;  in  some 
eases,  the  action  of  light  or  of  an  elevated  temperature  is  required  to 
induce  the  fiery  decomposition. 

Marsh-gas  mixed  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures  exhibits  fiery 
explosion  and  deposition  of  soot;  if  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
likewise  present,  and  the  action  thereby  weakened,  decomposition  takes 
place  quietly  by  substitution. — Olofiimt  gas  mixed  with  chlorine,  is 
decomposed  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper,  producinff  a  red  flame 
darkened  by  smoke. — A  similar  flame  is  produced  on  introducing  a  wax 
taper  into  chlorine  gas. — Bubbles  of  chlorine  gas  passed  through  alcohol, 
heat  it  at  first,  and  if  the  vessel  be  placed  in  tbe  sunshine,  may  also  pro« 
dooe  fiery  detonations  and  formation  of  soot  Ether  is  affected  by  chlorine 
in  a  similar  manner. — Oxide  of  cacodyle  bums  in  chlorine  gas  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  with  deposition  of  soot. 

6.  In  most  cases,  chlorine  abstracts  hydrogen  from  organic  compounds 
without  production  of  fire;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  deposi- 
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lion  of  sooty  becaoae  all  the  oarbon  remaiiis  in  the  altered  eomponnd. 
This  decomposition  is  likewise  favoured  by  light  and  heat.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed  in  the  reaction  may  then  act  on  the  organic  oomponnd 
in  its  own  way. 

a.  The  organic  oomponnd  loses  all  its  hydrogen,  and  is  resolred  into 
4i  number  of  inorganic  compounds. — Formic  acid,  C'HK)^,  by  taking  np  2Q, 
is  converted  into  2C0'  and  2HC1. 

p.  Or  only  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  the  chlorine  does 
not  enter  into  the  organic  compound. — Chlorine  gas  passed  throng 
alcohol  diluted  with  2  parts  of  water,  forms  nothing  but  aldehyde  and 
liydrochloric  acid: 

C<HH)»  +  2Cl  =  C<H*0«  +  2HCL 

Benzoin,  C"H^*,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  benzojrl,  C"H'W, 

7.  Or  the  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  which  enter  into  the  compound 
is  less  than  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  withdrawn.-^Alcohol, 
C^H*0',  by  the  action  of  8G1,  is  ultimately  converted  into  chloral, 
C*HC1H)»  and  5HCI. 

t.  Or  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  withdrawn  are  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  (p.  73).  The  following  are  additional 
examples:  Marsh  gas,  CH^,  is  converted  by  8C1 — provided  fiery  decom- 
position be  prevented— into  chloride  of  carl>on,  CK]lr  and  4HCL— Chloride 
.of  methyl,  C'H'Ci,  is  converted  by  chlorine,  in  sunshine,  first  intoCHK^l^ 
then  into  CHCl',  and  lastly  into  CK51*.— Ether,  C*H*0,  is  converted  by 
the  coutinued  action  of  chlorine,  first  into  C^HHUiO,  then  into  C^H*ClH5y 
and  finally  into  C*CI*0. — Acetic  acid,  C*HH)*,  is  converted  into  chlor^ 
acetic  acid,  C*HCPO*;  butyric  acid,  C«HK)*,  first  into  CHKIIH)*,  afterward 
into  C**H*CI*0*;  valerianic  acid,  C*°H*®0*,  into  chlorovalerianic  acid, 
C»°H'C1'0*;  saligenin,  C"H«0*,  first  into  C"H'C10*,  then  into  C"H*CH)*, 
and  lastly  into  C"H*C1»0*;  salicylous  acid,  C"H«0*,  into  chlorosalicylous 
acid,  C»*H*C10*;  salicylic  acid,  C"H«0%  into  bichlorosalicylic  acid, 
C»*HH:1»0«;  cuminol,  C»H"0»,  into  chlorocuminol,  C»H"C10*. 

ff.  Or  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  withdrawn  are  replaced  by  a  larger 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine. — Olefiant  gas,  C^U*  mixed  with  2C1,  con- 
denses to  an  oil  C^HHUl';  but  by  the  action  of  a  larger  Quantity  of  chlorine 
in  sunshine,  it  is  transformed  into  CK)1'. — Toluol,  C^^H^  exposed  to  the 
oontinual  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by  light,  is  converted  into  C^^H*C1^ 
(=C^*H»C1>,HC1),  then  into  C"H»Cr  (=  C"H>C1»,H*CP},  and  C*H«C1» 
(^C^^HK;^,!!^)^).  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  sub- 
stitution really  takes  place  in  e^ual  numbers  of  atoms,  but  that  the 
resulting  compound  retains,  in  addition,  either  2C1,  or  H  and  CI  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  (pp.  71|  72). 

£*.  Or  chlorine  simply  enters  the  organic  compound  without  elimina- 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  it  appears  as  though  the  new  substance 
were  simply  a  compound  of  the  original  substance  with  two  or  more 
atoms  of  chlorine.— Olefiant  gas,  C^H^,  forms  with  201  the  oil  of  olefiant 
gas,  C*HH:1«  ( =  C*HH::1,HC1).— Beniol,  C»H«,  with  6a,  forms  chlorobenzia, 
C»H»Cl«  (=C«HH:JP,H»C1').— Naphthalin,  C»H^  is  converted  by  4Cl  into 
C«H«C1*  (  =C*»H«C1*,H»C1«).  But  when  these  three  chlorine-products  are 
treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  first  loses  1  At.,  the  second 
3  At,  and  the  third  2  At  of  hydrochloric  acid;  so  that  there  remains  a 
residue  in  which  the  substitution  has  taken  place  in  exact  proportion,  vis,, 
C*HH:1;  C"HK;1';  C»H«C1»,   In  some  cases,  the  same  eflect  is  produced  1^ 
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hmif  1i  jdrodiloiie  acid  eeoaping.  Hence  it  is  probable  tbai  these  prodacts 
are  not  formed  directly  by  the  combination  of  the  organic  snbetance  with 
chlorine;  but  that  the  chlorine,  as  in  former  cases,  displaces  a  certain 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  substance,  these  hydrogen-atoms,  how- 
•rer,  not  bemg  removed  from  the  substituted  compound,  but  remaining 
externally  attached  to  it,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  chlorine 
atoms.  These  external  atoms  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  perhaps  not 
nnited  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  attached  to  the  nucleus  at 
different  points;  for  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  above-mentioned  chlorines- 
products  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  On  treating  the  compound 
■#ith  potash,  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  removed  in  the  forms  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  of  water,  the  potash,  however,  exerting  no 
action  on  the  chlorine  in  the  remaining  compound,  G^HKIl,  &c  Probably, 
therefore,  the  correct  formulsB  of  these  compounds  are  those  which  are 
above  inclosed  within  brackets.  It  has  already  been  observed  (pp.  20, 
S\)f  that  Laurent,  who  formerly  regarded  this  view  as  the  right  one,  has 
lately  admitted  the  existence  of  direct  chlorine-compounds,  and  therefore 
writes,  for  example,  not  C»H«C1»,H*C1«,  but  C»H*Cl*.  The  observations 
jast  made  apply  also  to  the  chlorine-compounds  of  toluol  mentioned 
nnder  e.  In  the  chlorine-compound  (XHl*,  formed  from  C^H^,  it  must, 
Jiowever,  be  likewise  admitted  that  2  At,  01  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  substitution-product,  CKH^. 

Kane  (N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy».  2, 152)  supposes  that  the  destruction  of 
many  vegetable  colours,  thoAc  of  lichens,  for  example,  by  chlorine,  is  due, 
not  to  the  abstraction  or  indirect  oxidation  of  their  hydrogen  but  to  the 
formation  of  a  brown  compound  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  colouring  matter. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  compounds  that  chlorine  is  capable  of  replacing  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen.  Many  hydrogen-atoms  appear  to  be  so  plaiMdd  in 
the  compound-atom,  that  the  attraction  of  the  other  atoms,  especially  of 
the  oxygen-atoms,  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  and  but 
ft  feeb(e  affinity  for  the  chlorine,  prevents  the  substitution.  This  circum^ 
stance  may  perhaps  give  an  insight  into  the  probable  relative  position  of 
the  atoms. 

In  some  cases,  chlorine  exerts  an  indirect  oxidising  action  by  taking 
lip  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  which  is  present,  and  transferring  its 
oxygeu,  either  to  the  entire  organic  compound,  or  to  its  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  This  ma^  perhaps  explain  why  so  many  compounds  are  not 
decomposed  by  chlorine  when  water  is  entirely  excluded. 

Perfect!]^  Arj  litmus-paper  does  not  lose  its  colour  in  dry  chlorine 
ffa8.^0hlorine,  in  presence  of  water,  acts  upon  indigo-blue,  0**H*NO% 
first  transferrins  to  it  2  At.  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  converting  it 
into  isatin,  O^H^NOS  which  is  then  immediately  transformed  by  substi- 
tution, into  chlorisatin,  0"H*01N0*,  and  bichlori«atin,  0"H»C1»N0*.— - 
Similarly,  chlorine,  in  presence  of  water,  converts  bitter  almond  oil, 
C»*HH)*,  into  benzoic  acid,  0**H«0*,  and  cuminol,  0»H"0«,  into  cuminio 
aeid,  0*^11^^  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time.—* 
Aqueous  saligenin,  O^^HH)^,  is  for  the  most  part  converted  by  chlorine 
into  chlorophenissic  acid,  O^'HKUl^^  2  At.  carbon  appearing  to  l>e  expelled 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

On  these  decompositions  and  transformations  of  most  organic  com* 
pounds  by  chlorine,  depends  its  power  of  destroying  many  organic 
colouring  matters,  or  turning  them  pale  brown,  .and  consequently  its 
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applieatioB  hi  bleaohiDg ;  also  its  power  of  oonyerthig  many  oolourlesi 
organic  compoands,  the  alkaloids,  for  example,  into  coloured  compounds; 
and  of  removing  or  changing  the  smell  of  odoriferous  organic  compounds 
and  destroying  miasmata  and  contagious  matters  :  in  consequence  of  this 
latter  property,  it  is  used  for  fumigation  and  washing,  being,  in  fact,  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  smell-destrojring  and  anti-miasmatic  agents. 

But  few  organic  compounds  withstand  the  action  of  chlorine;  among 
those  which  do  so,  are  succinic  and  mucio  acid;  tartaric  acid  also  scarcely 
exhibits  any  sign  of  decomposition. 

Bromine  acts  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  chlorine,  but  less  energeti- 
cally, because  its  affinity  for  hydrogen  is  not  so  great.  Hence  only  a 
few  organic  substances— alkarsin  amonff  the  number — are  set  on  fire  by 
bromine  at  ordinary  temperatures;  and  in  many  compounds  it  does  not 
replace  so  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  chlorine  does.  But  it  forms  many 
bromine-compounds  corresponding  to  the  chlorine^compounds,  part  of  tl^ 
hydnigen  being  replaced  by  bromine. 

Iodine  acts  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  chlorine  and  bromine; 
but  its  affinity  for  hydrogen  being  much  less,  its  decomposing  action  oa 
organic  compounds  is  likewise  mndi  less  powerful;  hence  no  organic  con* 
pound  appears  to  be  set  on  fire  by  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although 
it  acts  Yiolently  on  many  rolatile  oils,  producing  great  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. Many  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  chlorine  or  bromine^ 
either  resist  the  action  of  iodine,  or  are  very  slowly  attacked  by  it ;  h«ice 
it  is  very  slow  in  its  action  on  vegetable  colours.  The  brown  colooring 
which  iodine  imparts  to  many  orntnic  compounds,  0.  or.,  to  paper,  to  thi 
epidermis,  &c.,  proceeds  from  the  formation  of  hydriodous  acid,  HP. 

When  bromine  or  iodine  acts  upon  an  organic  compound  in  tireeence 
of  potash  and  water,  it  frequently  yields  bromoform,  CHBr*,  ^r  iodo* 
form,  CHP,  besides  other  products.  Thus,  wood-spirit  with  potaBh  and 
bromine,  and  citrate  or  mafate  of  potash  with  bromine,  yield  broi^fomk 
—Iodoform  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  in  presence  of  Aqueous 
potash,  upon  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  su^,  ffum,  protein- compounds,!  4c. 

In  other  cases,  bromine  and  iodine,  in  presence  of  aqueous  "^tash, 
«ct  m^ely  b^  indirect  oxidation.  In  this  manner  they  convert  fisel-oil 
into  valerianic  acid,  and  produce  salicylous  add  from  salicin,  ani  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  from  amygdalin.  (Comp,  Cahoursi  Millon  and  Leforl^ 
<7omp^  rend.  21,  814  and  828;  23,  229.) 

6.  DeeampoiUtom  hy  Nitric  Acid*, 

Very  few  organic  compounds,  e.  g,y  fumaric,  succinic,  enchronid, 
valerianic,  suberic,  pyromucic  and  camphoric  acid,  paraffin  and  hatohettin, 
withstand  the  action  of  nitric  acid;  in  other  organic  compounds,  this  acid 
{Nroduces  changes  of  various  kinds. 

a.  Substitution, — One  or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  an  eqoal 
^number  of  atoms  of  NO*  or  X  (p.  73).  Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  the 
.best  for  thisvreaction;  it  must,  however,  be  free  from  nitrous  acid,  whiok 
even  oxidizes^  ^rbon.  The  transformation  sometimes  takes  place  at 
ordinary  temperatsiree,  and  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  as  with 
cinnamic  acid;  sometimes  a  boiling  heat  is  required;  it  is  not  alteii<kd 
:W\\kL  evolution  of  gas. 
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h.  Oxidation  of  the  Organic  Oampaund^  wi^kotU  dewmptmUon^*^ 
Aldehyde^  C^HH)',  heated  witli  nitric  aoid,  is  converted  into  acetic  add, 
C*HH)*;  cacodyl,  C*H«A«,  into  oxide  of  cacodyl,  C*H«A«0,  and  afterwaxdi 
into  caoodylic  acid,  C^H^AeO;  bitter  almond  oil,  C^HK)',  into  benxoio 


long  boi 

toitric  acid,  into  camphoric"  acid,  C*H»K)^  'and  indigo,  '^"•H^NO*,  by 
heating  with  dilate  nitric  acid,  into  isatin,  C^*H*NO^.  The  organic  conn 
pound  iisthas  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation;  thus,  the  benioic  acid 
first  formed  from  bitter  almond  oil,  is  converted  into  nitrobensoic  acid. 

c.  Nitric  acid  converts  1  or  2  At.  H  of  the  compound  into  water, 
without  substitution.  Thus,  it  converts  indigo-white,  C^*H*NO',  into 
indigo-blue,  C»«H»NO«;  alloxantin,  C*H»N«0"»,  into  alloxan,  C»H*NK)»S- 
aimilarly,  alcohol,  C*H«0',  into  aldehyde,  C*H*0«;  fusel-oU,  C»^H»H)»,  into 
raleiml,  C>«H«>0«;  borneol,  C»H'«0«,  into  common  camphor,  C»H"0»; 
benxoin,  C»H»«0^,  into  benzyl,  C»H^*. 

d.  The  nitric  acid  abstracts  hydrogen,  and  transfers  oxygen  to  the 
omaic  oompound. — Of  this  nature  is  the  conversion  of  wood-spirit, 
CHH)',  into  formic  acid,  CHKH;  of  alcohol  into  acetic  add;  and  probably 
ftlso  the  resiniiing  of  many  volatile  oils  by  nitric  add» 

e.  Most  organic  compounds  are  more  completely  decomposed  by  nitrio 
acid,  the  oxysen  of  the  add  abstracting  from  them  carbon  as  wdl  as 
hydrogen,  and  forming  therewith  carbonic  add  and  water.— -This  decom- 
podtion  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity  in  proportion  as  the  add  ia 
hotter  and  more  concentrated,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  h3rpo- 
nitric  acid,  doubtless  because  the  greater  affinity  of  water  for  nitric  add, 
holds  its  constituents  more  firmly  together. — Many  compounds,  such  as 
•oodnic  acid  and  urea,  resist  the  action  of  pure  nitric  add,  but  are 
decomposed  by  that  acid  when  it  contains  hyponitric  add,  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved.  Other  compounds  are,  indeed,  decomposed  by  nitric  acid 
free  from  hyponitric,  but  very  slowly  at  first;  but  since  this  action  is 
attended  with  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide,  which  converts  a  portion  of 
the  nitric  add  into  hyponitric  (II.,  88d),  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
goes  on  continually  increasing,  the  decomposition  may  sometimes  become 
very  violent.  This  may  be  avoided,  in  many  cases,  by  adding  to  the 
mixture  niteate  of  urea  (Millon),  on  which  the  hyponitric  acid,  as  it  is 
produced,  exclusively  acts;  and  inasmuch  as  this  reaction  yields  no  nitric 
oxide,  but  only  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  is  thereby  main* 
tained  perfectly  free  from  hyponitric  acid. 

Those  oiganic  compounds  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  oxygen, 
•nch  as  sugar  and  many  of  the  acids,  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  quickly 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid  than  those  which  contain  less  oxygen  or  none, 
because  the  oxygen  already  present  in  them  assists  in  the  formation  of 
cM'bonic  acid  and  water.  On  the  other  hand,  solid  fats,  resins,  many 
.isamphors  and  certain  volatile  oils,  are  but  slowly  decomposed.  But  on 
tnany  volatile  oils  and  on  fixed  oils,  concentrated  nitric  acid,  espedally 
if  it  be  faming  and  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  exerts  so  rapid  a  decern- 
podng  action,  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  attending  on  the  formation  of 
water  and  carbonic  add,  is  often  so  great  as  to  produce  vivid  com- 
biistion. 

As  the  nitric  add  in  this  oxididng  action  loses  oxygen,  it  is  partly 
eoDverted  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  which  escape,  and  partly  gives 
ap  its  nitrogen  to  the  constituents  of  the  organic  matter,  forming  with 
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4h6  hjdrogen,  ammonia,  which  remains  in  the  residue  as  nitrate  of 
ammonia  or  some  other  ammoniacal  salt,  and  with  the  carhon  and  hjdro*> 
gen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  CNH,  which  goes  off  in  raponr. 

Ammonia  is  therefore  not  the  only  product  formed  by  the  deoom* 
position  of  nitrogenous  substances,  many  compounds  free  from  nitrogen 
being  in  &ct  obtained  at  the  same  time.  Resin,  sugar,  phloridzin,  humie 
acid,  and  charcoal,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  often  yield  crenate  or  apocre- 
nate  of  ammonia.  (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  845.)^-The  liquid  obtained 
•in  the  decomposition  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  juniper  by  dilute  nitric  acid 
yields  on  evaporation,  quadr«>xaJate  of  ammonia.  (Kabourdin,  JT,  •/. 
Pharm.  6,  187.) 

Hydroeyan%e  acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  distillation  of  most 
organic  substances  with  nitric  acid,  and  has  been  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  treatment  to  the  serum  of  blood,  sugar,  ffum,  starch,  alco- 
hol, volatile  oils,  resins,  fats,  vegetable  acids,  &c.  {vid.  Formation  qf 
Cyanogen).  According  to  Sobrero,  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
connected  with  that  of  ammonia. 

As  the  organic  compound  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  l>y  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  it  becomes 
continually  richer  in  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  from  a  compound  of  a 
higher  order  containing  a  proportionally  larger  number  of  atoms  of 
carbon  and  hjjrdrogen,  into  one  or  more  compounds  of  lower  order. 

If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  continued,  the  final  products  are 
g^erally  oxalic  acid,  C*HO*,  or  C*H'0',  acetic  acid,  OHH/,  and  formic 
acid,  CHH>.  The  two  latter,  being  volatile,  are  withdrawn  from  the 
further  action  of  the  nitric  acid;  but  the  oxalic  acid,  which  remains 
behind,  is  at  length,  by  the  further  addition  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric 
acid,  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  formation 
of  oxalic  acid  is  usually  preceded  by  that  of  saccharic  (C*H*0*  or 
£|is|{]oou\  but  this,  hj  continued  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  easily 
converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

In  this  manner,  the  following  substanees,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  yield  oxalic  acid  as  their  final  organic  product  of  decomposition, 
generally  associated  with  formic  and  acetic  acid:  Alcohol,  hictic  acid, 
tartaric,  malic,  kinic,  tannic,  gallic,  and  meconic  acid, — many  volatile  oils 
and  resins,— -sugar,  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  indiffo,  &c. 

In  some  organic  compounds,  however,  the  splitting  of  the  nuclei  and 
the  abstraction  of  carbon  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  leave  oxalic  acid  as  the 
•  final  product;  but  products  are  formed,  which  contain  more  than  4  At. 
carbon,  and  do  not  further  give  off  carbon,  but  are  often  capable  of 
.  iakiuff  up  NO^  by  substitution. 

Thus  stearic  acid  when  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of  nitric  add 
ultimately  yields  succinic  acid,  CHK)*,  and  suberic  acid,  C**H**0^,  which 
undergo  no  further  change.  Cinnamic  acid,  C^HX)*,  distilled  with  nitric 
fcid  loses  4C  and  2 HO,  and  yields  bitter  almond  oil,  C"*H  0*,  which,  by  the 
^^^ther  action  of  nitric  acid,  is  converted,  first  into  benioic  acid,  C'*H*0*, 
j^;hen  into  nitro-ben aoic  acid,  C"H»XO*.     Similarly,  saligenin ,  C»*HH)*, 

a,  S^'th  concentrated  nitric  acid,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  car- 
<numberoih^^  V^^^^  »cid,  C'*H»X»0».  Anisol, C»H"0',  treated  continu- 
best  for  thi?C[^  weak  and  afterwards  with  stronger  nitric  acid,  is  con- 
even  oxidi«^Vj\y'^''*»>5yl  C"HH)*,  then  into  anisic  acid,  C*«HH)*,  and 
ordinary  tempenSK*'^  "^  .'  ^''^'^^' — Many  organic  mixtures,  such  as 
cinniunic  acid*  amhSf  ^^®^'^'  ^®^'^  gum-resins,  &c.,  when  boiled  for  a  low 
with  evolution  of\y'^^  styphnic  acid,  C^H'XK)*.— The  formation  ,<rf 
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Hatchetf  8  nltroffeiiixed  artificial  tannin  (a  snbataiice  decomporible  ifcito 
aeyeral  oompouuds  of  lower  orders)  which  is  produced  by  boiUnff  indigo>  - 
Tmrions  resins,  coal  or  charcoal,  wiUi  dilute  nitric  acid,  uid  resembles  true 
taonin  in  its  power  of  precipitating  gelatin, — appears  likewise  to  de^nd 
upon  the  abstraction  of  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained 
in  these  compounds^  and  the  introduction  of  NO^  by  substitution. — A 
similar  action  probably  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  jrellow  bitter 
matter  {jaune  amer),  which  is  produced  by  treating  various  animal 
substances  with  nitric  acid,  uid  is  related  to  picric  acid,  C^H'XH)'.— > 
Lastly,  the  resinous  masses  obtained  by  treating  many  volatile  oils  and 
lesina  with  nitric  acid  are  probably  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 


7.  Decomporitvmi  hy  ike  Acids  of  Chlorine. 

These  acids  destroy  most  organic  compounds,  sometimes  by  imparting 
oinrgen  to  them  and  giving  rise  to  the  evolution  of  chlorine  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  in  the  case  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  like  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the 
alkaloids,  also  of  nitrogen  and  chloride  of  nitrogen, — sometimes  by  giving 
both  oxygen  and  chlorine  to  the  organic  compound. 

Thu4  Hypochlarotu  acid  with  alcohol  forms  acetic  acid  and  the  oil  of 
olefiant  gas.  (Balard.) — Hypochlorite  of  lime  distilled  with  alcohol  yields 
chloroform. — Hypochlorous  acid  and  its  salts  exert  a  powerful  destroying 
action  on  colouring  and  odoriferous  matters.^ C%2ortc  oxide  g/te^  evolved 
from  chlorate  of  potash  by  oil  of  vitriol^  sets  fire  to  alcohol  placed  in  a 
layer  above  the  mixture. — When  organic  compounds  are  placed  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  are  changed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  chlorine  and  oxygen  were 
to  act  upon  them  simultaneously.  Thna  creosote  is  convened  inta 
ehloranil: 

C»H«0»  +  lOa  +  20  =  CMCIW  4-  6Ha. 

Similarly,  anthranilic  acid  into  chloranil : 

C>*H'NO<  ^.  Sa  +  40  -  2CO»  +  NH»  +  4Ha  +  C»C1<0*. 

Concentrated  Chloric  acid,  or  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  it,  sets  ^t9 
to  alcohol  and  ether.  It  destroys  most  organic  compounds,  but  is  much 
slower  in  its  bleaching  action  than  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid.  Paper 
held  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  perchloric  acid  takes  fire;  but  this  acid  when 
distilled  with  alcohol,  acts  like  oil  of  vitriol,  producing  water  and  ether, 
without  itself  undergoing  decomposition. 


8.  Decompomtions  hy  Iodic  Acid. 

The  deflagration  of  organic  substances  by  heating  them  with  dry 
iodic  acid  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  86). 

Aqueous  iodic  acid  exerts  no  action  on  many  substances  even  at  100^; 
#.^.,  on  fats,  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  other  substances  insol able  in  water, 
also  on  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  camphoric  acid,  urea,  gelatin,  or  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  (Millon.) 

a.  Many  organic  compounds  are  raised  by  iodic  acid  to  a  hiffhef 
degree  of  oxidation,  iodine  being  set  free.  Thus  it  converts  fusel-oil 
into  valerianic  aoid|  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  benzoic  acid.  (Millon.) 
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Of  ^  tSw  C^m^H)*,  easily  into  valeri 
««?i  K  —  y^"***  ^»^«  vaiious  kinds 

f  iifcLmT  « u  ^^^'^^  formic  acid,  Ac. 
^,  V7®f^'  **>^«,  caaein,  and  gelatin 
Yitubuiddikt^  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  dii 
m\m.  Tie  n^^ntral  products  consist  of 
ijfero-nitrile,  0"^'^H''N ;  the  acid  products  ar 
butyric,  valeria^^^^  ^"^^  benaoic  acid.  (Gucli 
cmp.  p.  181.)     ^ 

Yanadie  ^^^  behaves  like  cbromio  a 
•ide  -e.  0.  ^   ^y  alcohol,  oxalic  acid,  tarts 

p       ^^onoU  o/  Po^cu^  acts  like  chro 
rerman^^^^j^j^  oxalate  of  potash,  (com^ 


\ 


10.  DecomposUioru  by  i 
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7  It  hrin^  T  inverted  by  oil  o^ 

•^Aoi^'^'^K  of  its  predisposing  a.m 

6.  By  ^Sn  tbe  compound  in   e., 

^^aoxyge'^^'^^d  comparatively  rio 

w  the  compouu 

lL»r^- tet-cmpbor.  C-H-O^.  is 

aleobol,  C^*J  \' J  into  defiant  gas,  C 

\  po*^     J  9H0.  and  oxaUo  «ad,  C 

^  and  »HU,  ^j.HxiNO»,  ia  diaa 

.  ^l^S'n^S,?BO«  --pound. 

*  •*?**'*'":u  ^bonic  oxide,  and 
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h.  Oiher  organic  eompomicb  ure  decomposed  by  iodic  acid,  for  ih% 
meet  part  completelj>  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water,  likewise  with 
separation  of  iodine.-— At  ordinary  temperainree,  this  decomposition  takes 
place  yery  slowly,  and  occupies  sereral  days;  it  is  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  spongy  platinnm  or  by  the  action  of  light;  still  more  by  risa 
of  temperature.  With  many  substances,  however,  complete  decern-* 
position  does  not  take  place  till  after  several  honn^'  boiling  with  excess 
of  iodic  acid.  Ultimately,  as  much  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  in  thia 
manner,  as  if  the  organic  compound  had  been  burned  with  oxide  of  copper. 

With  most  substances  decomposition  is  prevented^  even  at  100*^,  by  the' 
addition  of  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (lerro^yanide  or  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  does  not  prevent  it).  Such  is  the  case  with  oxalic,  formic, 
lactic,  tartaric,  citric,  mncic  and  meconio  acid;  also  with  milk-sugar, 
common  sugar,  ^^pe-sugar,  dextrin,  starch,  gum  and  salicin ;  among 
these  substances,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  milk-su^ar,  salicin,  and  espe- 
cially grape-sugar,  resist  decomposition  for  the  lonffest  time.  Other 
compounds  which  oxidate  very  rapidly  are  complete^  decomposed  by 
iodic  acid,  even  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added.  Thns:  Creosote,  gallic 
acid,  tannic  acid,  morphine,  albumen,  fibrin  and  gum.  (Millon.) 

c.  Acetone  forms  with  iodic  acid  an  oily  product  without  separation 
of  iodine. 

Camp.  MiUon  (N.  Ann.  CJkim.  Phy9.  13,  57;  sbitr.  Compt,  rend.  19,  270). 

Feriodic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  iodic  acid  (II.,  260). 

9.  Decampontions  hy  Chromic  Add. 

This  acid  gives  up  oxygen  to  many  organic  compounds,  and  is  thereby 
reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  or  if  a  mineral  acid  be  present,  to  a  chromic  salt. 

a.  Dry  chromic  acid  instantly  sets  fire  to  many  organic  compounds, 
at  ordinary  or  at  sliehtly  elevated  temperatures  (p.  86). 

Several  alkaloids,  viz.,  nicotine,  coniine,  aniline,  chloraniline  and 
leucol,  take  fire  in  contact  with  chromic  acid,  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures; others,  such  as  sinapoline,  thiosinnamine,  naphthalidam,  cin- 
chonine  and  narcotine,  only  when  they  have  previously  been  slightly 
heated.  Oil  of  mustard,  bensol,  nitrohienzide,  creosote,  &c.,  do  not  take 
fire  even  when  heated.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  the 
chromic  acid  with  the  alkaloids  probably  helps  to  set  them  on  fire. 
(A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Fharm.  47,  85.)— Alcohol,  ether,  and  csnanthol 
also  take  fire  when  dropped  upon  crystallized  chromic  acid. 

5.  Aqueous  chromic  acid  or  a  mixture  of  monochromate  or  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  organic  compounds 
in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  Brings  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 

fi.  Or  withdraws  part  of  its  hydrogen. 

7.  Or  withdraws  the  hydrogen  and  puts  oxygen  in  its  place. 

5.  Or  forms  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  Uiereby  gives  rise  to  tha 
formation  of  organic  compounds  of  lower  order. 

Examples  0/  a :  Stilbene,  C"H",  is  converted  by  addition  of  40 
from  the  chromic  acid  into  2  At.  of  bitter  almond  oil=:2C^^H*0',  which 
may  then  by  further  oxidation  be  converted  into  benzoic  acid;  GSnanthol^ 
C^*H^H)^  is  converted  into  (Boanthylic  acid;  and  indigo-blue  into  isatin. 

Of  p  :  Saligenin,  0^H*0^,  is  transformed  into  salicylousaeid,  C^*HH)*; 
^  fusel-oil,  C»«H"0>,  apparently  into  valeral,  C*«H«»0\ 
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Of  7 }  Tolnol,  C^H^  ia  conveiied  witb  diffioalty  into  benioie  ftcid, 
C**H»0*;  fuseUil,  C^'^H^KP,  easily  into  yalerianic  acid,  C*»H«'0*. 

Cy  S  :  Tartaric  acid,  the  various  kinds  of  sugar,  pbloridiin,  An*,  are 
oonyerted,'  by  distillation  with  snlphnrio  acid  and  chromate  of  potash, 
into  water,  carbonic  acid,  formic  acid,  ^. 

Y  Albnmen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin  treated  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  snlphnric  acid,  yield  a  distillate  partly  acid  and  partly 
Beotral.  The  neutral  products  consbt  of  propionic  aldide,  C^HK)^  and 
▼alero-nitrile,  C^*|H^N;  the  acid  products  are  hydrocyanic,  formic,  acetic^ 
butyric,  valerianic  and  benzoic  acid.  (Guckelberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  64, 39; 
comp.  p.  ldl«)  Y 

^  Vanadie  acid  behaves  like  chromic  acid,  being  reduced  to  vanadio 
•side; — e.  y,,  by  alcohol,  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  and  sugar. 

PermanganaU  of  Potash  acts  like  chromate  of  potash.  With  solution 
of  sugar  it  forms  oxalate  of  potash,  {comp,  IV.,  237.) 


10.  DecampoailioM  hy  Sulphuric  Aeid. 
A.  By  ConoentixUed  Sulphuric  Acid* 

The  anhydrous  acid  acts  most  powerfully;  the  fuming  acid  less,  and 
eommon  oil  of  vitriol  still  less  strongly.  The  first  action  of  the  acid  ia 
to  dissolve  the  organic  compounds,  most  of  them,  at  least,  considerable 
rise  of  temperature  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  Subsequently,  the 
snlphnric  acid,  especially  if  heat  be  applied,  may  produce  the  following 
changes  in  the  compounds,  even  if  they  are  not  dissolved: 

a.  It  brinsa  the  organic  oompNOund  into  a  peculiar  isomeric  state. 
»-Anise-camphor  is  converted  by  oil  of  vitriol  into  anisoin. 

6.  By  virtue  of  its  predisposing  affinity  for  water  it  abstracts  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  from  the  compound  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  either 
leaves  a  compound  comparatively  richer  in  carbon,  or  causes  the  residue 
of  the  compound  left  after  this  abetraction  to  split  up  into  several  new 
eoapounds. 

Peppermint-camphor,  C^H'^O',  is  resolved  into  menthene,  C^H'^  and 
SHO.  Oil  of  vitriol,  acting  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  converts 
alcohol,  CHH)*,  into  ether,  &HH)  and  HO;  in  larger  quantity,  it  trans- 
forms the  alcohol  into  defiant  gas,  C^H^  and  2H0. — It  converts  fusel-oil, 
CP'H'W,  into  amylene,  C"H*^  part  of  it,  however,  being  further  deconv- 
poeed. — Formic  acid,  C'HK)\  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into 
2C0  and  2H0,  and  oxalic  acid,  C^H^O*,  into  2C0,  2C0>  and  2H0.-^ 
When  imabensil,  C'H^^NO',  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  up  2H0 
to  the  latter;  for  water  subsequently  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
beoiihim,C»H*N. 

c  In  nitrogenous  compounds,  it  induces  by  its  predisposing  affinity 
the  formation  of  ammonia. — This  formation  of  ammonia  tatces  place  with 
peeoliar  £MiIity  in  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
amidogen.  Oxamide  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid;  uric  acid  into  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  It  gives  up  its  third  atom  of  oxygen  to  I  At.  hydrogen  of  the 
eompoond,  and  enters  that  compound  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid. 
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while  the  wikter  produced  by  the  deeomposition  U  separated. — (Sabetita- 
tion,  p.  74);  e.y.,  SulphobeDside. 

e.  With  many  organic  compounds  snlphuric  acid  unites  and  forms 
Tarious  kinds  of  copulcUed  sulphuric  adcU,  q.  v.;  the  combination  being 
often  attended  with  separation  of  water. 

/.  The  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  not  only  forms  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  organic  compound,  but  likewise  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
pxide  with  its  carbon.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thereby 
partly  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  partly  even  reduced  to  the 
state  of  sulphur. — The  organic  oompoundy  whether  it  dissolves  in  the  oil 
of  vitriol  or  not,  frequently  assumes  at  first  a  deep  red,  orangery  el  low, 
violet  or  other  colour;  which,  however,  if  the  action  of  the  acid  be  con- 
tinued, is  converted  into  brown  and  black.  The  volatile  decomposition- 
products,  such  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  furfurol,  often  produced 
from  the  organic  compound,  pass  off  together  with  the  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  residue  generally 
contains  at  first  a  black  resin,  with  which  sulphuric  acid  is  intimately 
combined;  also  a  brown  matter  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
likewise  contains  sulphuric  acid,  aud,  on  account  of  its  property  of  pre- 
cipitating gelatin,  is  called  mlphate  of  artificial  tannin;  often  likewise  a 
mouldy  substance,  and  sulphuric  acid  coupled  with  an  organic  compound. 
If  the  action  of  the  acid  be  still  further  continued,  sulphur  is  often 
sublimed,  and  the  substances  just  mentioned  unite  into  a  body  called 
MphaU  of  carbon  (Schwe/efsaure  £ohle),  which  is  insoluble  both  m  water 
and  in  alcohol — likewise  contains  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  other  form  of 
sulphur,  so  intimately  combined  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  alkalis— 
and  is,  moreover,  distinguished  from  true  charcoal  by  containing  a  con»-« 
derable  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxy^n.  It  appears,  then,  that  liioafe 
organic  compounds  are  charred  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  grape-sugar,  starch,  lactic  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
and  citric  acid,  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  become  graduallj^ 
charred,  at  first  giving  off  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas;  and  it  is  only  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  process — the  heat  being  continued — that  this  gaar 
becomes  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid;  so  that  the  car- 
bonic oxide  appears  to  be  formed,  not  from  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  but  from  that  of  the  oixanio  compound,  in  consequence  of  the& 
decomposition  caused  by  the  formation  of  water.  This  supposition  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  compounds  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  are  capable  of  yielding  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
no  carbonic  oxide. — Fats,  most  volatile  oils,  resins,  stearic  acid,  oleic 
acid,  &c.,  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  form — with  evolution  of  heat — % 
coloured  mixture,  which  chars  when  further  heated,  giving  off  sulphurous 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  frequently  also  formic  acid. — On  the  contrary, 
many  volatile  oils,  such  as  rock-oil,  and  volatile  acids,  e.  g,,  caproic, 
valerianic,  and  butyric  acid,  pass  off  for  the  most  part,  undecompoeed, 
when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol. — Acetic  acid  escapes  decomposition  com* 
pletely,  inasmuch  as  it  volatilises  when  heated. 

g.  JPeculiarly  remarkable  is  the  production  of  formic  acid  and  furfurol 
(a  kind  of  volatile  oil)  which  distil  over  when  saw-dust,  bran,  flonr^ 
starch,  or  sugar  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water  till  it  begins  to  char. 

Very  few  organic  compounds  remain  undecomposed  when  treated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  especially  at  a  boiling  heat;  such,  however,  is  the  i 
^iUi  mellitio  acid. 
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B.  Action  of  Dilute  Stdpkuric  Acid. 

Certain  other  of  the  stron^r  acids  often  exhibit  the  same  action. 

a.  In  some  cases,  the  dilute  acid,  from  some  unknown  causes,  induces 
the  organic  compound,  at  a  boiling  heat,  to  take  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  from  the  water,  and  thereby  form  a  new  com- 

Sound. — Starch,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  and  dextrin,  boiled  with  yery 
ilute  acids,  are  converted  into  grape-sugar. 

b.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  withdraws  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
from  the  compound,  in  ec^ual  numbers  of  atoms. — ^ligenin,  C^^HK)^  is 
thus  oonverted  into  saliretm,  C^'H'O',  and  2H0.  Saligenin  undergoes  the 
same  decomposition  when  heated  per  se  above  150^. 

c.  In  amidogen-compounds,  it  induces,  by  predisposing  affinity,  the 
formation  of  ammonia  and  decomposition  of  water,  the  oxygen  of  which 
passes  over  to  the  organic  compound. — Oxamide,  C*H*NK)*,  is  resolved 
with  decomposition  of  4H0,  into  oxalic  acid,  C^HH)^  and  2NH';  aspa- 
ragin,  C^H^NW,  with  2H0,  into  aspartic  acid,  CH^NO*  and  NH».— 
These  transformations  are  likewise  produced  by  water  alone;  but  only 
at  a  strong  heat,  such  as  can  be  imparted  to  the  water  in  sealed  glass 
tnbes. 

d.  Boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  sometimes,  though  rarely,  causes  an 
eyolution  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  com- 
pound.— Thus,  meconic  acid.  C^HK)^\  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  2C0*,  and  is  converted  into  comenic  acid. 

e.  Grape-sugar,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
is  converted  into  a  mouldy  substance  and  a  small  quantity  of  formic 

11.  Decompositions  by  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  acts,  by  virtue  of  its  water-forming 
power,  like  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  but  the  decomposition  which  it 
causes  is  much  less  profound,  partly  because  it  has  less  affinity  for  water 
and  ammonia,  and  partly  because  it  retains  its  oxygen  much  more  teua- 
cionsly.  It  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  decompositions  in  which  it 
MB  desired  to  abstract  water  without  producing  any  stronger  action. 

By  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  which  takes  up  2  At. 
HO,  alcohol,  OH*0',  is  converted  into  defiant  gas,  C^H*  (a  concentrated 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  likewise  forms  with  alcohol  a  certain  q^uantity 
of  ether);  ^sel-oil,  C»'H*K)',  into  amylene,  C*°H",  and  polymeric  com- 
pounds of  the  same;  camphor,  C^H^O^  into  camphene,  C^W*-,  borneol, 
C^lVHy,  into  bomeene,  C*^H" ;  peppermint-camphor,  C"H*0",  into 
meathene,  C«»H";  ethal,  0«H»K)»,  into  oetene,  C»H»  But  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  anise-camphor,  do  not  suffer  ibis  decompo- 
sition into  water  and  a  hydrocarbon,  when  heated  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.— Oxalic  acid  heated  with  concentrated  phosphoric  acid  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  oil  of  vitnoL  Certain  com- 
pounds, as  aldehyde,  camphoric  acid,  and  osnanthol,  are  even  blackened 
by  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  likewise  transforms  certain  compounds  into  others 
isomeric  wjUi  them,  and  forms  a  few  Copulated  Phosphoric:  adds  (q.  v.). 

VOL.  vii.  K 
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12.  Decompasiticm  by  Pentachloride  of  Photphortu. 

This  sabstance  lias  no  action  upon  hydrocarbons,  bat  acts  violently 
on  organic  coinponnds  contiuning  oxygen.  It  generally  withdraws  2  At 
oxygen  from  the  compound  and  substitntes  I  At.  chlorine  for  1  At. 
hydrogen,  so  that  it  is  hereby  conyerted  into  the  volatile  compound 
PCPO*  (II.,  330). — The  alcohols,  e.  g.,  wood-spirit,  common  alcohol,  fusel- 
oil,  and  ethal,  are  converted  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  into  hydro- 
chloric ethers  [chlorides  of  the  radicals] :  thus, 

Fnsel.oa ;  C»H»0>  +  PCI*  =  C«»H"Cl  +  PC1»02  +  HCl  j 
Ethal:        C«H«0>  +  PCH  =  C«H»C1  +  PClW  +  HCl. 

The  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  likewise  acts  violently  on  phenons  acid 
and  anisol,  yielding  new  products;  similarly  on  benzoic,  cinnamic,  cuminic 
and  anisic  acids.     Thus  with  benzoic  acid: 

C"H«a»  +  PCl»  =  CMH*C10»  +  VCXHfi  +  HCl  j 

and  with  anisic  acid: 

omn^ + pci»  =  cwircio* + pciw + Ha. 

Camp.  Dnmas  k  P^ligot  {Ann.  Chim,  Fkys.  62,  14;  Cahours,  Ccmpk 
rend.  22,  846). 


13.  DecamposUians  by  MetaUie  Chlorides. 

Chloride  of  zinc  acts,  at  high  temperatures,  by  formation  of  water; 
and,  accordingly,  like  phosphoric  acid,  it  converts  alcohol  into  ether, 
fusel-oil  into  amylene,  camphor  into  camphene,  &c. 

Chloride  of  antimony  and  chloride  of  arsenic  act  like  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  the  metal  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the  organic  compound, 
while  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  residue. — Thus,  these  chlorides  distilled 
with  alcohol  yield  hydrochloric  ether;  perhaps  in  this  manner: 

3C*H«0«  +  SbCP  =  3C<H»a  +  3H0  +  StoO». 


14.  DeeamposiHons  by  Peroxides. 

Of  all  these  compounds,  the  brown  peroxide  of  lead  is  most  disposed 
to  give  up  its  oxygen  to  organic  compounds;  then  follows  red-  lead,  and 
then  the  peroxides  of  manganese  and  nickel. 

a.  Dry  peroxides  often  produce  fiery  decomposition;  e,  g.,  when  per- 
oxide of  lead  is  triturated  with  tartaric  acid,  racemic  acid,  fused  citric 
acid,  or  effloresced  oxalic  acid. 

b.  In  presence  of  water,  the  chief  product  is  carbonic  acid. — Peroxide 
of  lead,  even  at  medium  temperatures,  converts  aqueous  tartaric,  racemic, 
or  mucic  acid  into  carbonic  and  formic  acid;  it  likewise  decompoeee 
aqueous  citric  and  gallic  acid,  but  without  formation  of  formic  add. — At 
a  boiling  heat,  it  converts  sugar  into  curbonic  and  formic  acid  (peroxide 
of  manganese  does  not  decompose  sugar);  hippuric  acid  into  benzamide>y 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  alloxan  into  urea,  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  aeid; 
uric  acid  into  urea,  allantoin,  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. — Bensoic 
acid  and  salioylous  acid  resist  its  action,  even  at  a  boiling  heat. 
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e.  The  peroxide^  of  lead,  ]iiaii^;aii«8e>  Ac,  exert  a  much  stronger 
oxidizinfir  aetioii  when  heated  with  dilute  solphorio  aoid. — In  this  manner^ 
oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water;  alcohol  into  alde- 
hyde, formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.;  sugars,  gum,  and  starch  into  formic 
acid,  carbonic  acid^  &c.;  tartaric  and  saccharic  acid  into  formic  and  car* 
boaio  add;  saligenin  into  the  same  products  (whereas  with  chromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yielda  salicylous  acid);  kinic  acid  into 
chinone;  amjgdalin  into  formic  acid,  bitter-almond  oil,  ammonia,  &c.; 
narootine  (bj  peroxide  of  manganese  uid  sulphuric  aoid)  into  cotamine 
and  opianic  acid;  and  this  If^  substance  (with  peroxide  of  lead  and 
cnilphnric  add),  by  simply  taking  up  oxygen,  is  converted  into  hemipinic 
aeid. 

IT  Albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  or  ^latin  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add  and  peronde  of  manganese,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  partly  of 
neutral  and  partly  of  add  products.  With  casein,  the  nentod  portion  of 
the  distillate  consists  of  the  aldides  of  certain  acids  of  the  series 
(CH)'O*,  y\z^  common  aldehyde,  C*H*0',  propionic  aldide,  OHW,  and 
botyrio  aldide,  C^HK)',  together  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  the  acid 
portion,  of  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  but3rric,  valerianic,  caproic,  and 
oenioic  adds.  Albumen,  fibrin,  and  felatin  gave  the  same  neutral  pro- 
ducts, excepting  that  the  first  two  yielded  but  small  quantities  of  aldehyde, 
•od  the  third  none;  butyric  aldide  was  most  abundantly  produced  m>m 
fibrin.  The  add  products  were  also  similar,  with  the  exception  of  pro- 
pionic acid,  which  was  not  found;  the  largest  portion  of  the  acid  distillate 
consisted  of  formic  uid  acetic  add;  butync  add  was  obtained  most 
abundantly  bom  fibrin,  valerianic  acid  from  gelatin;  benzoic  acid  was 
present  in  small  quantity  only. — The  chief  difference  between  the  action  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  that  of  chromic  acid  on  Uiese  substances, 
appears  to  be  that  the  former  yields  Aeidi,  e,  ^.,  formic  and  valerianic, — 
the  latter,  the  NUriles  of  these  acids  (c<m.p.  p.  127);  for  hydrocyanic 
add  may  be  regarded  as  formic  nitrile  rNH*,C*H0*-4H0=C*HN]. 
(Gnckdbeiger,  Awn.  Fharm.  64,  89;  abst.  Chem.  Cfax.  1848,  S9  and  114; 
Ja^reiber.  1847-8,  847-854.)  5 


15.  DeoomponUom  hy  the  Basic  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals, 

Many  organic  compounds  withdraw  from  basic  heavy  metallic  oxides, 
presented  to  them  either  in  the  free  state  or  dissolved  in  acids,  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  thdr  oxygen,  sometimes  even  in  the  dark  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  sometimes  only  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  to  direct 
amishine,  or  when  heated.  The  oxygen  thus  taken  up  either  brings  the 
oiganic  compound  to  a  higher  d^ree  of  oxidation,  or  takes  away  part  of 
its  hydrogen,  or  decomposes  it  ^ill  more  completely  with  formation  of 
earbonic  adcL 

Many  of  these  decompodtions  of  alcohol  and  ether  which  take  phMa 
only  in  sunshine,  or  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  in  which  the  alcohol 
is  probably  converted  into  aldehyde,  have  been  already  mentioned 
(I.,  ITl). 

The  oxides  of  the  noble  metals  are  reduced  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  in  most  cases  completoly.  Bioxide  of  Osmium  b  reduced  by  alcohol, 
ether,  tannin,  epidermis  (VL,  407);— cWoriruiui<<  ofamm^mium  by  oxalic 
add  when  exp<^Bed  to  \ig\\t;-~platinu$»-^aUs  by  formiates,  oxalates,  tar- 
trates, alcohol,  or  sugar  (VI.,  284). 
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Of  all  tbe  metaLs  geld  is  most  easily  redaoed  from  the  teroxide  or 
terohloride,  and  in  general  partly  to  the  metallic  state,  partly  to  that  of 
the  red  saboxide  {com/p,  VL,  219,  220). 

Silver  is  reduced  from  the  oxide  or  the  nitrate  by  formic  acid,  ether, 
aldehyde,  volatile  oils,  gallic  acid,  tannin,  sugar,  &c.  If  this  redaction 
takes  place  withoat  evolution  of  gas,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  become 
covered  with  a  silver  mirror;  hence  this  process  may  be  used  for  the 
silvering  of  glass.  For  this  purpose  the  following  suMtanoes  are  recom* 
mended,  a  solution  of  nitrate  oJF  silver  being  used,  in  some  cases  with 
addition  of  ammonia:  Aldehyde,  saccharic  acid,  pyromeconio  acid,  oil 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  or  pimento,  dissolved  in  alcohol  (an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  bay-oil,  or  of  guaiac  resin  acts  less  quickly), 
grape-sugar,  which  acts  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  common  sugar, 
on  the  application  of  moderate  heat,  and  gum-arabic,  starch,  salicin,  and 
phloridzm,  which  act  only  after  long  boiling  (comp,  Stenhouse,  PhU. 
Mag,  J.  26, 175;  i^  Ann,  Pharm,  54,  102;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  35,  143; 
see  also  VL,  143). 

In  some  few  organic  sulphur-compounds,  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  silver-oxide,  sulphide  of  silver  being  formed  at  the 
same  time.     Thus  oil  of  garlic,  Call's,  is  converted  into  oxide  of  alM, 

Formic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  reduces  mercury  from  mercwrie 
oxide,  also  from  mercuroso-mercuric  or  mercuric  nitrate,  and  throws 
down  calomel  from  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia likewise  reduces  corrosive  sublimate  to  calomeL  Oallie  acid  sepa- 
rates the  metal  from  mercuric  oxide  and  mercurous  nitrate.  Recently 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide  yields  with  alcohol,  metallic  mercury  and 
acetic  acid.  Volatile  oils  separate  metallic  mercury  from  merourouB 
nitrate  and  calomel  from  corrosive  sublimate,  being  themselves  more  or 
less  converted  into  resins.  A  solution  of  sugar  at  a  boiling  heat,  con- 
verts mercuric  oxide  or  acetate,  into  mercurous  oxide  or  acetate,  corro- 
sive sublimate  into  calomel,  and  precipitates  the  metal  from  mercurous 
nitrate. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrate  together,  red- 
dens many  substances  rich  in  nitrogen,  though  this  effect  is  not  produced 
by  either  of  these  salts  alone.     Gelatin,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bones, 
serous,  mucous,  and  fibrous  membranes,  albumen,  either  liquid  or  dried,  ce* 
rebral  substance,  fibrin,  casein  (and  therefore  also  milk),  emulsin  (and  there- 
fore also  almonds),  gluten  (and  therefore  also  flour),  animal  mucus,  bom, 
nails,  wool,  and  silk,  moistened  or  mixed  with  solution  of  mercuroso- 
mercuric  oxide,  exhibit  in  ten  seconds  a  faint,  gradually  increasing  red- 
dening, which,  at  temperatures  between  40*^  and  60^,  deepens  into  car- 
mine and  amaranth.     This   colouring  serves  as  an  indication  of  the 
E presence  of  these  substances  in  others,  e,  g,,  of  gluten  in  wheat-starch. 
The  purple  colour  changing  to  black  when  exposed  to  light,  which  ia 
imparted  to  the  fingers  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  has  lonff  been, 
known.]     Quinine,  cinchonine,  picromel,   and  uric  acid,   and  Hkewieo 
'cholesterin,  which  contains  no  nitrogen,  are  coloured  yellow  by  the  mer- 
curoso-mercuric solution.      Morphine  and  narcotine  assume  at  first  wl 
yellow  colour,  which  afterwards  turns  brown.     Non-azotized  substances 
(with  the  exception  of  cholesterin),  also  cystic  oxide,  allantoin,  osmazome, 
and  urea,  which  contain  nitrogen,  exhibit  no  colouring.  (Lassaigne  &; 
Lebaillif,  Ann.  (Mm,  Phy$,  45,  435;  also  J.  chim.  mSd,  7,  102.) 

Ouprie  oxide  is  reduced  from  its  salts,  most  readily  by  certain  kindis 
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of  sugar,  sometimes  to  cuprons  oiide,  sometimes  to  the  metallio  state 
(oomp.  V.  410). 

Many  organic  compounds  reduce  ferric  salts  dissolyed  in  water  to 
ferrous  raits. 

Alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  sugar,  gum,  and  paper  e£fect  this  reduc* 
tion  only  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  Grass,  ha^,  saw- 
dust, and  slips  of  wood,  produce  it  in  the  cold,  and  completely  m  about 
three  days.  Peat  and  charcoal  produce  it  in  24  hours,  at  medium  tem- 
peratures, and  in  one  or  two  hours  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Stenhouse,  FhU. 
Mag.  J.  25,  199;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  284.) 

Certain  sulphur-compounds,  such  as  the  oils  of  garlic  and  mustard, 
are  converted  by  peroxide  ofUad  into  oxygen-compounds,  sulphide  of  lead 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 


16.    DecampotiUona  hy  Fixed  Alkalis. 

The  alkalis  act  chiefly  by  their  predisposing  affinity  for  acids, 
whereby  they  convert  non-acid  substances  into  acids,  and  weak  acids 
into  others  of  more  powerfully  acid  character.  If  the  action  takes 
place  at  a  high  temperature,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  such 
organic  acids  as  are  most  capable,  when  in  combination  with  an  alkaH,  of 
withstanding  the  effect  of  heat.  On  hydrocarbons  the  alkalis  exert  little 
or  no  action,  even  at  high  temperatures,  probably  because  those  bodies 
contain  no  oxygen. 

A.  Alkalis  dispose  or^;anic  compounds  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the 
air,  thereby  forming  organic  acids,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  products.  In 
this  manner,  many  compounds  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  when 
alone,  are  decomposed  when  exposed  to  tne  air  in  contact  with  an 
alkali. 

When  alcohol,  containing  potash  in  solution,  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
acetic  and  formic  acids  are  n>rmed  together  with  a  brown  resinous  sub- 
stance. Gallic,  pyrogallic,  and  ellagic  acid,  dissolved  in  an  aqueous 
alkali,  exhibit,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  varied  succession  of  colours, 
till  they  are  ultimately  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  humic  acid. 
Many  empyreumatic  oils  quickly  turn  brown  in  the  air  when  potash  is 
added  to  them. — Hsdmatoxylin,  the  colouring  matter  of  logwood,  of 
violets,  of  hackled  hemp,  of  ^1,  and  of  blood,  and  likewise  albu- 
moD,  which  would  keep  for  a  long  time  in  the  air  if  dissolved  in  water 
per  sf,  are  quickly  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  potash.  (Chevreul, 
MSm.  du  Mus.  1825,  367;  also  Pogg.  17,  176.) 

B.  Out  of  contact  of  air,  the  fixed  alkalis  give  rise  to  the  following 
decompositions,  the  action  being  often  assisted  by  the  presence  of  water. 

a.  Decomposition  or  splitting  of  the  organic  compound. 

a.  A  neutral  compound  parts  with  hydro^n  and  oxygen  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  grape  sugar,  (?*H**0'*  (or  C^H^H)**),  in  which 
hydrate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved,  is  converted,  when  set  asiae  for  some 
weeks  in  a  dose  vessel,  into  kalisadcharic  acid,  C^H*K)"  (or  C"HK)*), 
and  ou  heating  the  liquid,  this  compound  is  converted  into  a  brown  acid 
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(=cC^RK^  or  CPmK>*).  (P^ligot)  [Aocording  to  the  naoleue-thewy,  we 
nxkBi  sappose  that  in  this  reaction,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  originally 
contained  within  the  nucleus  passes  to  tne  outside.] 

)9.  Or  it  is  conrerted  into  an  acid  hy  taking  up  2  At.  hydrogen  and 
2  At.  oxygen. 

Isatin,  C^H'NO^y  hoiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into 
isatinic  acid,  CH'^NO^.  Common  camphor,  C^H^',  passed  in  the  state 
of  yaponr,  under  increased  pressure  in  a  closed  tube,  orer  a  mixture  of 
potash-hydrate  and  lime  heated  to  400°,  produces  campholate  of  potash, 
C»H"KO*  (campholic  acid=C»H»0*).— Benzoyl,  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potash,  forms  benzoylic  acid,  C*H^K)*,  which  unites  with  the  potash. 
Anemonin,  C^H^K)",  is  converted  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash  into 
anemonio  acid,  C*^H^*0";  and  cumarin,  C^'H'O*,  into  cumario  acid, 
C«HK)«. 

7.  It  is  converted  into  an  acid  by  taking  up  2  At.  oxygen  from  the 
alkaline  hydrate,  and  giving  off  2  At.  hydrogen. 

This  transformation  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  hydrate  of 
potash  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  organic  compound  being  graduiUly  added 
to  it, — sometimes  by  means  of  potash-lime,  or  soda-lime  («.  e.,  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  e^ual  parts  of  burnt  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash  or 
soda,  freed  by  ignition  from  excess  of  water),  which  is  moistened  witli 
the  liquid  organic  substance,  and  then  gently  heated.  Most  aldides 
when  thus  treated,  are  converted  into  monobasic  acids  belonging  to  the 
same  series.  When  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  notash 
in  the  state  of  fusion,  benzoate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  2  At.  hydrogen 
are  given  off: 

C*«H«0»  +  KO,HO  =  CWH»K<y  +  2H. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  yields  cinnamate  of  potash : 

C»H«0»  +  KO,HO  =  C»H7K0<  +  2H. 
Salioylons  acid  yields  salicylate  of  potash : 

CMH«0<  +  KO,HO  =:  CXH»KO«  +  2H. 
Cuminol  yields  cuminate  of  potash ; 

C»H»0»  +  KO,HO  =  C«H"K<y  +  2H. 

If  in  these  formuln  of  the  potash-salts,  we  substitute  IH  for  IK,  we 
obtain  the  formulae  of  the  free  acids. 

S,  The  neutral  compound  may  likewise  be  converted  into  an  add  by 
taking  up  2  At  oxygen,  while  4  At.  hydrogen  are  evolved,  2  At.  of 
which  belong  to  the  compound  itself. 

This  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  alcohols,  when  treated  in  tiie 
manner  just  described  for  the  aldides.  Wood-spirit,  C^H^,  and  hydrate 
of  i>otash,  KO,HO,  nroduce  fbrmiate  of  potash  with  evolution  of  4H. 
Similarly  alcohol  yields  acetate  of  potash : 

C<H«0»+KO,HO  «=  C<H»KO*4-4H. 
Fusel-oil  yields  valerate  of  potash : 

CWH^O*  +  KO,HO  =  C»H»KO* + 4H. 
Saligenin  yields  salicylate  of  potash : 

C"H80<  +  KO,UO  =  C»<H»KO»  +  4H. 
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Eikftl  jMda  eth^Ute  of  potash : 

C»H»K)*  +  KO,HO  =  C»H«KO<  +  4H. 

(eomp,  Dnmas  &  Sias,  Ann.  Ckim,  Fhyn.  7d>  108.) — For  forthw  obser?*- 
taons  on  this  point,  vid.  Methylic  ether. 

b.  Decomposition  attended  with  division  of  the  organic  compoond* 
a.  Formation  of  an  acid  compound  which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and 

of  a  non-acid  compound. 

Chloral,  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  yields  chloroform  and  formiate 

of  potash: 

OHCPO*  -».  HO  +  KO  =  C»HKO<  +  C»Ha». 

/3.  Formation  of  two  organic  acids  from  a  neutral  and  an  acid  organic 
oompound. 

When  certain  organic  acids,  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
carbon-atoms,  are  fused  at  a  temperature  near  200"^,  with  about  four  times 
their  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash,  they  are  resolyed,  without  any 
blackening,  into  two  acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms. 
These  two  acids,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  always  oxalic  uid  acetic 
acid,  perhaps  because  their  compounds  with  fixed  alkalis  are  more 
capable  than  the  salts  of  any  other  organic  acid,  of  bearing  a  stronff 
heat  without  decomposition.  In  these  reactions  the  atoms  of  the  original 
acid  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  form  the  two  new  acids;  sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  reouisite  quantity  of  oxygen  is  made  up  from  the  water 
oontained  in  the  hydrate  of  potasn,  the  hydrogen  previously  united  with 
it  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas;  sometimes  again  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
of  the  water  enter  the  new  compound  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  In 
this  manner,  tartaric  acid  is  resolved  into  1  At.  acetic  and  1  At.  oxalic 
acid : 

C«H«OM  r=  OH<0*  +  OH«0». 

Mndc  acid  yields  2  At.  acetic  and  1  At.  oxalic  acid: 
CUHiooM  =  C«H«08  +  C*H»08. 

Malic  acid  takes  up  2  At  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  1  At  acetic  and 
1  At  oxalic  acid : 

C«H«0«»  +  0»  =  OH*0<  +  C*H*0». 

Citric  acid  takes  up  HK)%  and  is  converted  into  2  At.  acetic  and  1  At 
oxi^c  acid : 

C»HH)"  +  HW  =  CTIH)8  +  OHH>». 

Succinic  acid  takes  up  0^  and  yields  1  At.  acetic  and  1  At.  oxalic  acid : 
C»H»0«  +  0*  =  C^H^O* + C*H«0«. 

Many  non-acid  compounds  also,  when  mixed  with  four  or  ^ye  times 
their  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
raised  to  a  temperature  far  below  redness,  rapidly  give  off  hydro^n, 
and  consequently  swell  up  strongly,  and  yield,  without  any  bhiiokening, 
a  residue  chiefly  consisting  of  osuJate  of  potash. 

Such  is  the  case  with  common  sugar,  milk-sugar,  ffum-arabic,  starch, 
cotton,  sawdust;  ^so  with  silk,  glue,  and  uric  acid,  which,  however, 
evolve  ammonia  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and  leave  carbonate  of  potash  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  as  well  as  oxabte  of  potash.    Hydrate  of  soda 
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acts  like  potasb;  carbonate  of  potaeili  with  tartaric  acid,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  with  starch  do  not  yield  oxalic  acid.  If  the  heat  be  continued 
and  gradual]  J  raised,  the  whole  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  produced  in 
these  reactions  is  converted  into  carbonate.  (Oay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhy$.  41,  389;  also  Pogg.  17,  171.— J",  ckim.  mid.  6,  20;  also  Fogg. 
17,  52S.)^^€men  Zyoopidii  and  indiffo,  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash, 
likewise  yield  acetic  acid  but  no  oxalio.  (Muspratt,  Ann.  Pharm.  51, 
271  and  280.) 

Since  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  lignin,  may  be  regarded  as  x .  C^HK)* 
(the  H  and  0  whidi  are  deficient  in  some  of  these  compounds,  are  sup- 
plied from  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash),  the  formation  of  the 
oxalic  acid  is  most  readily  explained  by  supposing  that  xH^  are  evolved, 
and  oO^  enter  from  the  water,  so  that  «OIPO*  are  produced.  The  for- 
mation of  acetic  acid,  OHH)S  b  still  more  easily  explained ;  e.  g.,  cane- 
sugar,  C**H"0'*,  requires  only  the  addition  of  2H0  to  convert  it  into 
6  .  C*H*0*. 

When  hydrate  of  potash  in  small  ouantity  acts  upon  sugar,  &e., 
humic  acid  is  formed  as  well  as  oxalic  ana  acetic  acid. 

When  1  part  of  cane-sugar  is  added  to  the  boiling  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  d  pts.  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  gas  is  rapidly  evolved,  and 
compounds  are  formed  of  the  potash  with  carbonic,  formic,  oxalic,  acetic, 
and  propionic  acid,  C*HK)^  In  this  reaction,  the  heat  is  lees,  because 
more  water  is  present.  In  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  the  only  products 
are  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acid  : 

C2*H»0»  +  40  =  2H0  +  4CO» + 2C<H*0<  +  2C«H«0<. 

But  by  the  action  of  stronger  heat  in  particular  parts  of  the  mixture, 
formic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  also  produced. 

7.  Two  atoms  of  an  acid  give  o£f  2  At.  water  and  2  At^  carbonic 
acid,  and  are  converted  into  a  volatile  neutral  compound  (a  ketone). 

Many  compounds  of  a  monobasic  acid  with  a  fixed  alkali,  in  equal 
numbers  of  atoms,  are  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  a  residae  of 
alkaline  carbonate  and  a  distillate  of  ketone.  Thus,  2  At  acetic  acid 
and  2  At.  baryta,  yield,  after  thorough  diyiug,  2  At.  dry  acetate  of 
baryta,  with  evolution  of  2  At  water: 

2C*H<0<  +  2BaO  =  2C«U*BaO«  +  2H0 ; 

and  these  two  atoms  of  baryta-salt  are  resolved,  at  a  red  heat,  into  2  At. 
carbonate  of  baryta  and  1  At  acetone ; 

2C*H>BaO<  =  2(BaO,CO>)  +  C«HH)«. 
Similarly,  for  the  other  ketones,  as  shown  by  the  following  conspectus  : 


2Atami.             C   H 

0 

C   H 

0         Ketones. 

Acetic  add        «    8     8 

8- 

.2C0«- 

-2HG 

>«=    6    6 

2  Acetone 

Propionic  add  =  12  12 

8 

»» 

»* 

«  10  10 

2  Proprione 

Butyric  acid     =  16  16 
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*> 

=  14  14 

2  Butyrone 
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Margaric  add   «  68  68 
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♦» 

==66  66 
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iiona,  yields,  when  heated,  a  liquid  haring  all  the  propertiee  of  a  ketone* 
and  the  composition  O^'H^O*: 

C<CH»Na)0<  +  C»(H«K)0<  «  NaO,CO»  +  KO,CO»  +  Om^H^. 

This  substance  is  eyidentlj  intennediate  in  composition  between  acetone 
and  valerone : 

Cm^y  +  CWH»0»  =  2(C»H>«0»). 

(Williamson,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J,  4,  234;  vid.  Ketones,)  5 

S,  One  atom  of  an  acid  strongly  heated  with  a  great  excess  of  dry 
fixed  alkali,  is  resolved  in  2  At.  carbonic  acid  and  either  hydrogen  or  a 
Yohitile,  neutral  organic  compound. — Baryta  and  lime  are  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  most  readily  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state. 

Thus  the  following  transformations  are  produced,  with  loss  of  2C0'. 


C    H    O                                     C    H 

Formic  add 

e    2    2    4  into  Hydrogen  gas  =*           2 

Acetic  add 

^4    4     4  into  Marsh  gas       »      2    4 

Benzoic  add 

»  14    6    4  into  Benzol             »    12    6 

Cinnamic  add 

»  18     8    4  into  Cinnamene      =    16    8 

Caminic  acid 

=  20  12    4  into  Cumene           =    18  12 

Anthranilic  add 

=  C"H'NO<  into  Anidne            =»  C^H'N 

NitrobcDioic  add 

l=C"H*NO>intoNitrobcnzol    =  CMH»N0* 

'-  CnH»X. 

In  these  reactions,  a  hydrocarbon  is  always  formed  containing  C  less 
than  the  acid,  and  therefore  placed  one  decree  lower  in  the  scale.  Thus 
acetic  acid,  which  belongs  to  the  series  of  ethylene,  OH^  yields  marsh-gas, 
CH',  belonging  to  the  series  of  methylene,  &E.\  &o.  Formic  acid,  alone, 
which  itself  belongs  to  the  lowest  order  and  contains  only  20,  which  is 
entirely  expended  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  200',  cannot  yield 
any  hydrocarbon,  but  only  2H  in  the  free  state. 

Also  nitrotoluidine,  C**H^X=C**IFKO*,  which  u  isomeric  with  an- 
thraniHc  acid,  is  resolyed,  by  passing  it  in  the  state  of  yapour  oyer  red- 
hot  lime,  into  2C0*  and  aniline,  0"H^N :  But  saHcylamide,  O^H('AdO*,0', 
which  is  also  metameric  wiUi  anthranilic  acid,  yiefds,  when  thus  treated, 
Tery  little  aniline,  but  chiefly  ammonia  and  phenons  add,  0'*H*0'. 
(Hofmann  and  Mnspratt,  Ann.  Pharm.  58,  222.) 

Just  as,  in  the  decomposition  of  anthranilic  acid  by  fixed  alkalis,  a 
non-oxygenated  alkaloid,  yiz.,  aniline,  passes  oyer,  so  likewise  quinine, 
oinchonine,  and  strychnine  yield  another  such  alkaloid,  yiz.,  quinoline, — 
with  these  difierences,  howeyer,  yiz.,  first,  that,  instead  of  an  anhydrous 
alkali,  hydrate  of  potash  is  required,  so  that  its  water  may  furnish  oxygen 
for  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  secondly,  that,  besides  the  hydrogen  of  uiis 
water,  hydrogen  is  likewise  eyolyed  from  the  quinine,  &c.,  itself! 

Those  monobasic  acids  which  contain  6  At.  oxygen  [two  in  the 
sttdens  and  four  outside],  likewise  yield,  when  distilled  with  dry 
fixed  alkalis,  not  3  but  only  2  At  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  2  At. 
oxygen  remaining  in  the  new  compound  which  goes  ofi*  in  yapour. — 
Salicylic  acid,  C^%'0^0^,  distilled  with  excess  of  baryta,  yields  phenous 
acid,  C"H«,0».— Anisic  acid,  C"HK)»,0*,  yields  anisol,  C%^0^  Even 
•ali<nrlate  of  methyl,  0^H'0,C^^H'0S  which  is  metameric  with  anisic  acid, 
yieldls  the  same  compound,  yiz.,  anisol. 

A  similar  decomposition,  depending  only  on  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  produced  in  the  wet  way. — Lec«norin^ 
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G<*H>0*,  boiled  with  baryta-WBlerorieldB  oarbonate  of  baryta,  3(BaO,OO0, 
which  is  precipitated,  and  oroin,  Cr>HK)^. 


Peculiar  behaviour  of  Oompoundi  eontaining  Nitrogen  or  Chlorine 
towards  Fixed  Alkalis. 

a.  All  azotized  organic  compounds,  when  treated  with  excess  of 
aqueons  fixed  alkalis,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  peculiar  nature,  give 
off  all  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Compounds  containing  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  amidogen,  require  but 
a  slight  heating  with  aqueous  potash  to  separate  all  their  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  For  each  atom  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  an 
atom  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  2  At.  water  take  its  place;  and  in 
combination  with  the  potash  there  remains  an  acid  having  the  same 
composition  as  the  amidogen-compound,  excepting  that  10'  or  20*  have 
been  substituted  for  INH  or  2NH;  the  acid  likewise  saturates  a  number 
of  atoms  of  potash  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  ammonia  evolved. 

Thus,  oxamic  acid,  OH'NO*,  treated  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash, 
yields,  with  decomposition  of  2H0,  oxalic  acid,  OHK)",  and  NH'  (or 
since  the  product  is  not  actually  free  oxalic  acid,  but  oxalate  of  potash  : 

C*H»NO«  +  HO  +  KG  =  C^HKQs  +  NH»). 

Oxamide,  OH^NH)^,  is  resolved,  with  decomposition  of  4H0,  into  OKH)* 
and  2NH»;  or, 

C<H*N»0*  +  2H0  +  2K0  =  C«K?08  +  2NH». 

Other  compounds,  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
amido^n — ^indigo  and  glycocol,  for  example-— either  eive  off  no  ammonia 
when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  or  yield  it  very  dowly  and  in  small 
quantity,  so  that,  after  several  hours'  boiling,  there  still  remains  a  nitro- 
genous residue,  such  as  gelatin,  albumen,  or  fibrin. 

But  all  azotized  organic  compounds,  in  whatever  quantity  and  in 
whatever  state  the  nitrogen  may  exist  in  them,  give  it  off  completely  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  when  they  are  heated  to  redness  with  a  sufficient 
excess  of  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  and  quicklime. 
(Berzelius,  J.  pr  .Chem.  23|  231;  Varrentrapp  &;  Will,  Ann.  Pharm. 
39,  265.) 

In  this  reaction,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  the  hydrate  of  potash 

bums  that  portion  of  the  carbon  which  does  not  escape  in  combination 

with  hydrogen,  and  converts  it  wholly  into  carbonic  acid;   while  the 

hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  nitrogen  and  forms  ammonia, 

if  the  organic  compound,  like  cyanogen,  meUon,  and  uric  acid,   does 

not  contain   within  itself  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  sufficient  for  that 

'he  rest  of  the  hydrogen  escapes,  either  in  the  gaseous  form, 

rogen,  marsh-gas,  or  olefiant-gas,  or  in  the  form  of  oily  or 

Ekl  hydrocarbons,  such  as  benzin   and  naphthalin.     On   the 

tion  of  the  heat^  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash 

ned;  but  at  a  red  heat,  and  in  oontact  with  a  sufficient  excess 

of  potash,  these  compounds  are  completely  converted  into 

id  carbonic  acid.  (Varrentrapp  &  Will.) 

la  may  be  obtained  even  nrom  a  nitrate  by  ignition  with 

provided  that  a  non-azotized  organic  body  be  added  to  the 
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mixture ;  but  it  is  onl^  wlien  the  latter  is  preeent  in  very  great  excess 
that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Thos, 
1  pt.  nitre  with  2  sugar  yields  only  0*23  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
which  should  be  formed  if  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  were  con- 
yerted  into  it;  with  1 0  sugar,  it  yiel£  0*43,  and  with  40  su^,  0*79 
anmionia^  which  is  not  quite  f  of  the  whole.  (Varrentrapp  &  Will.) 

On  this  entire  conversion  of  the  nitro^n  of  or^nic  compounds  into 
ammonia^  is  founded  the  process,  first  given  by  Varrentrapp  &  Will, 
for  the  determination  of  ammonia.  Subsequently,  Will  showed  (Ann. 
Fharm,  45,  95),  that  no  ammonia  is  given  on  when  non-asotized  organie 
compounds  are  heated  with  pure  soda-lime,  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Reiset  (II.,  419),  who  used  m  his  experiments,  as  he  afterwards  found, 
soda  which  was  contaminated  with  nitrate. 

Many  nitrogenous  substances,  ignited  with  dry  alkalis,  either  caustic 
or  carbonated,  produce  a  metallic  cyanide  in  the  residue.  The  charcoal 
here  reduces  the  alkali  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  reduced  metal  takes 
up  two  other  atoms  of  carbon  and  1  At.  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  irjranogen. 
The  metallic  cyanide  is  also  formed  when  hydrate  of  potash  is  used;  but 
if  this  substance  is  in  excess,  its  water  oxidizes  the  carbon  of  the 
cyanogen  on  further  ignition,  converting  it  into  carbonic  add,  and  the 
nitrogen  goes  off  in  iM  form  of  ammonia. 

b.  Organie  Compounds  containing  Chlorine  are  completely  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  metallic  chloride,  when  their  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  lime.  On  the  contrary,  when  boiled 
with  aqueous  alkalis,  some  of  these  compounds,  such  as  C"H'C1',  remain 
undecomposed;  others,  such  as  C"H^1%  lose  a  portion  of  their  chlorine; 
others  again,  as  C^HH/1,  give  up  the  whole. 

The  alkali  either  abstracts  hydrogen  in  the  same  number  of  atoms  as 
chlorine,  so  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  hfii  withdrawn,  and  a  metallic 
chloride  and  water  produced  : 

C»H«C1« + 3K0  =  CWHKn*  +  SKQ + 3H0. 

Chtorobensm.  Chknrobaadde. 

C«H*CP  +  KG  -  C«H»C1  +  KCa  +  HO. 

OaoFolefiiAt  Chlondeof 

gas.  acetyl 

Or  the  abstracted  chlorine  is  replaced  by  the  0  of  the  alkali,  and 
moreover,  H  and  0  from  the  water  present  enter  the  compound. — An 
example  of  this  mode  of  action  is  seen  in  the  transformation  of  hydro- 
chloric ether  by  potash  into  alcohol  and  chloride  of  calcium  : 

C«H»C1  +  KO  +  HO  =  C<H«0a  +  KQ. 

Or,  in  place  of  the  abstracted  chlorine,  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  from  the  alkali  enters  the  compound,  and  then  also  an  atom  of 
the  alkali  itself.  Chloro-benzoyl,  treated  with  potash,  yields  benzoate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  : 

C"H»CIO«  +  2K0«  =  C"H»KO*  +  KCL 

Chloroform  heated  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  closed  tube  to  a  temperature 
above  1 00**,  yields  formiaie  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  : 

C»HCl>  +  4K0  =  CHKO^  +  SKQ. 

Iodine-  and  bromine-compounds  exhibit  similar  relations  towards 
fixed  alkalis. 
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Many  copulated  compounds  are  deoompofled  by  aqueous  alkalis,  inta 
an  acid  constituent  whidi  unites  with  the  alkali^  and  a  non-add  portion 
«rhich  is  separated :  e.  ff..  Compound  Ethers,  Fats,  &o. 


17.  DecompotUiaru  hy  Ammonia, 

Many  organic  compounds,  both  acid  and  non-acid,  when  treated  under 
certain  circumstances  with  ammonia,  form  with  it  peculiar  nitrogenized 
compounds,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  denominated  Amidogenrcomr 
pounds,  or  Amides;  the  action  is  attended  with  separation  of  water  (or 
of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  if  the  organic  compound  contains 
iodine  or  bromine). — In  some  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  organic 
compound  for  a  while  in  contact  with  ammoniacal  gas,  or  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  ammonia;  e,  g,.  Oil  of  Bitter-almonds,  Chlorobenzoyl,  Fui^ 
furol. — In  other  cases,  the  neutral  or  acid  ammonia-salt  of  an  organic 
acid  is  strongly  heated. — In  other  cases,  a^ain,  the  acid  upon  which  the 
ammoniacal  gas  or  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is  to  work,  is  converted 
into  an  anhydride,  which  then,  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia, either  gives  up  no  water,  as  is  the  case  with  Lactide,  or  a  smaller 
number  of  atoms  of  water,  as  is  the  case  with  Succinic  anhydride. — Or  a 
compound  ether  (of  the  third  dass)  formed  with  an  acid  and  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit,  is  brought  in  contact  with  ammonia;  the  alcohol  is  then 
reproduced,  and  an  amidogen-compound  formed. — In  thb  manner.  Oxalic 
ether  yields  Oxamide : 

2C«H»0,C<0«  +  2NH»  =  2C*H«0»  +  C<H<NH)*. 
Succinic  ether  yields  Snccin amide: 

2C*H»O,C8H<0«  +  2NH»  -  2C<H«0»  +  CH^N^O*. 

The  compounds  thus  formed  are  sometimes  acid  (amidogen-acids), 
sometimes  neutral,  sometimes  basic;  the  last-mentioned  compounds  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  artificial  alkaloids. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  organic  compound,  and  the  number  of 
atoms  of  that  compound,  and  of  ammonia  which  act  upon  each  other,  and 
the  number  of  atoms  of  water  separated,  the  following  cases  may  be 
distinguished. 

a.  One  atom  of  an  aldide  (understanding  generally  by  that  term, 
those  bodies  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  primary  or 
secondary  nucleus  with  20)  takes  up  1  At.  ammonia,  and  forms  there- 
with (2  At.  water  being  separated)  either  a  nitrogen-nucleus  (containing 
N  as  such)  +  2H  outside,  or  an  amidogen-nudeus  (i. «.,  a  nucleus  in  whi<£ 

?art  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  amidogen=NH'^. 
n  this  case  20  are  replaced  by  NH. 
In  this  manner,  the  following  transformations  are  produced:  Phenoos 
acid  into  aniline: 

Ci2H«,0»  +  NH»-2H0  =  C»2H7N  =  C»H*N,H«  (  =  C'«H»Ad); 
Benzil  into  Imabenzile: 

C«HW0*  (  =»  C«H«>08,0«)  +  NHS-2H0  =  C»H|»NO«  (  =  C»H9Ad,0*) j 
Isatin  into  Imesatin: 

CWH'NO*  (  =  C"H»NO«,0«)  +  NH»-2H0  =  CWH«N«,0«  (  =  CWH<AdN,0«). 

(The  fonmalse  in  brackets  are  expressed  according  to  Laurent's  Tiew,  the  nndens  to  the 
left  of  the  comma,  the  enveloping  atoms  to  the  right) 
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h.  1  At.  of  a  monobssio  acid  (containing  4  At.  oxygen  outside  the 
nucleos)  likewise  takes  np  1  At.  ammonia,  separates  2  At.  of  water,  and 
is  thereby  converted  into  a  compound  of  an  amidogen-nndeus  with  2  At. 
oxygen  (e.  g.,  an  amidogen-aldide).  In  this  case  aSao  2  At.  0  are  repUu^ed 
by  NH. 

Ghloraoetio  acid  is  converted  (when  chloracetio  ether  is  treated  with 
ammonia)  into  chloracetamide: 

C*HC1»,0*  +  NH»-2H0  =  C<H«Cl»NO«  (  =  C«AdCP,0»); 

Lactic  acid  (used  in  the  form  of  lactide)  is  converted  into  Laotamide: 
C«H«0«  (  =  C«H«0«,0*)  +  NH»-2H0:=  CHTNO*  (=  C«H»AdO«,0«) ; 

Butyric  acid  (by  treating  butyric  ether  with  ammonia)  into  Butyramide: 
C«H8,0*  +  NH»-2HO  =  C8H»N0a  (  =  C8H7Ad,0«) ; 

Salicylic  acid  (by  heating  salicylate  of  ammonia)  into  Salicylamide: 
CMH«0«  (  =  CMH«0»,0<)  +  NH»-2H0  =  CWH^NO*  (  =  CMH»AdOa,0») ; 

Indigotic  acid  (by  treating  indigotate  of  methyl  with  ammonia)  into 
Anikmide: 

CMH»NO»  (  ==  C"H»X0»,0<)  +  NH>-2H0  »  CMH«NK)8  (  =  CMH<AdXO»,0«) ; 

Chloianilam  into  Chloranilamide: 

C»H«CPNO«  (  =»  C»HAdCIW,0*)  +  NH»-.2H0  =  C»HKn«N«0  (  «  C»Ad«CPO«,0«). 

c  One  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  ^containing  6  At.  oxygen  outside  the 
nucleus)  with  2  At.  ammonia,  yielos  4  At.  water,  and  forms  an  amidogen- 
aldide  (».  e,,  a  substance  whicn  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  an 
amidogen-nudeus  with  2  At.  oxygen).  In  that  case,  40  are  replaced 
by  2NH. 

Thos,  under  certain  circumstances:  Oxalic  acid  is  converted  into 
Oxamide: 

OWOfi  (  -  C*IPO»,0«)  +  2NIP-.4HO  =«  C<H<N«0<  (  -  C*AdW,0>); 

Fumaric  acid  into  Fumaramide: 

C»H«08  (  =  C«H<0»,(yO  +  2NH>-4HO  =  0»H«N»0<  (  =  C«H*Ad«0»,0») ; 

Succinic  acid  into  Succinamide: 

C«HK)»  (  =»  0»H«0«,0«)  +  2NH»-4HO  =  C^H^N^O*  (  =  (?H<Ad«0«,0») ; 

Pyromucic  acid  into  Pyromucamide: 

C«»H<,0«  +  2NH»-4HO  -  C»H«NK)«  (  =  CWH«Ad«,02) ; 

Mucic  acid  into  Muoamide: 

CBHM>oM  (  -  C»H»0»  0«)  +  2NH»-4HO  -  CWH^NaO"  (  =  C»H8Ad«0M>,0»)  ; 

Camphoric  acid  into  Camphoramide: 

C^WHy^  (  «  C»H«0«,0«)  +  2NHS-4HO  «  C»H>«N»,0<  (  »  C»HMAd«0«,0»). 

d,  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  with  1  At.  ammonia  forms  a  monobasic 
acid,  with  elimination  of  only  2  At  water.  Here  20  are  replaced 
byNH. 

In  this  manner,  Oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  Oxamic  acid: 

C<H«0»  (  »  C«H«O»,0^  +  NH»-2H0  -  C«H»NO«  (  -  C*HAdO«,0<). 
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€.  2  At.  of  a  HumobBMO  add  with  1  At.  ammonia  yield  4  At.  water, 
and  fona  an  amidogen-aldide,  whoee  nuclens  contains  twice  as  many 
atoms  of  carbon  and  of  the  other  substances  in  the  nnclens,  as  the  nndeos 
of  the  acid.     In  this  case,  40  and  IH  are  replaced  bjr  only  1 N. 
Thus;  2  At  Benzoic  acid  are  converted  into  Benzimide: 

2(C"H«,0^  +  NH»-.4HO  =  C»H»NO*  (  =  C«fli»Ad08,0»). 
Similarly,  2  At.  Opianic  acid  into  Opiammon: 

2C»H"OM>  (  =  C»H»0«,0<)  +  NH»-4HO  =  C«H»>NO"  (  =  C«H>7AdO»«,0«). 

/.  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  add  with  1  At  ammonia  forms  an  amidogen- 
nucleus,  with  separation  of  4  At  water.  Here  40  and  IH  are  replaced 
by  IN. 

Succinic  acid  is  thereby  converted  into  Bisuccinamide: 

C«H«08  (  =  C8H«O*,O<0  +  NH»-4H0  =  C»H*NO*  (  =  CH»Ad,0^) ; 
Phthalic  acid  into  Phthalimide: 

CWH^y  (  =  C»HH)».O<0  +  NH»-4H0  =  C»«H»NO*  ( =  C»«H»AdO*) ; 

Mellitic  acid  into  Paramide: 

C»HK)8  (  =  C8H«0«,0^  +  NH»-4H0  «  C^HNO^. 

In  this  last  case,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  too  small  by  1  At.  to  admit 
the  assumption  that  paramide  contains  amidogen;  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  is  unfavourable  to  the  amidogen-theory. 

g,  1  At  of  a  monobasic  acid  takes  up  1  At  ammonia^  yielding  4  At 
water,  and  forming  a  cyanogen-compound. 

Thus,  Formic  acid  is  converted  into  Hydrocyanic  add: 

C»HKH  +  NH»-.4H0  =  CNH. 

A.  d  At.  of  an  aldide,  by  taking  up  2  At.  ammonia,  form  2  At  water, 
and  are  transformed  into  a  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  2  At  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  with  a  nucleus  which  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  aldide.  In  this  case,  60  are 
renlaced  bv  2N 

Furfurol,  C«>H*0*  (=C»H*0»,0«;  therefore  nucleus  =  10  :  6)  is  first 
converted  into  Furfuramide;  and  this  compound,  when  boiled  with  water, 
is  i^in  resolved  into  ammonia  and  furfurol,  but  by  boiling  with  potash, 
is  immediately  converted  into  Furfurine^  an  alkaloid  isomeric  with 
furfuramide: 

3C«»H*0<  +  2NH»-6HO  =  C»H»N50«  (nucleuf=  30  :  18). 

Bitter  almond  oil  yields  Benzhydramide,  Hydrobensamide,  Amarine  (an 
alkaloid),  and  other  isomeric  compounds: 

3(C"H«,02)  +  2NH»-6HO  =  C«HWN«. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Cinnamon  oil  yields  Hydrure  dazodnnamyU: 

3(C»«H8,0«)  +  2NH»-6HO=  C"H^N«. 

Salicylous  acid,  C>*H«0*  (=C"H«0*,0«;  nucleus  =  14  :  8),  yields  SaU- 
cylimide: 

3C'<H«0<  +  2NH»-6HO  =  C«H"0«N«  (nncleos  =  42  :  24). 

Similarly,  Chlorosalioyl  yields  Chlorosamide: 

3CMH«C10<  (  «  CMH»C102,02)  +  2NH»-6HO  =  C«H'»a»N«0«  (  =  C«H»CPO«,K«>. 
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Hydwmwyl,  C«H«0*  (=C?»HK)«,0«;  nucleus  =  16  :  10)  yielde  Ankhy- 
dninide: 

3C^H«0«  +  2NH*-6HO  =  C«H«0»N»  (nncleiis  =  48  :  80). 

In  all  these  cases,  a  compound  is  fonned  containing  three  times  as 
many  carbon-atoms  as  the  original  compound,  inasmuch  as  3  At.  of  the 
same  are  held  together  by  2  At.  nitrogen  (apparent  increase  of  the  number 
of  carbon-atoms  (p.  43). — Bineau  (Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  67,  242)  proposes 
to  reduce  the  atomic  weight  of  nitro^n  to  4  of  its  ordinary  amount 
(^^f  according  to  the  numbers  of  this  Hand-book),  in  order  to  obtain 
more  simple  relations;  e,  g,y  instead  of  C**H**N*,  we  should  have  C"H'N*, 

t.  1  At.  of  an  aldide  whose  nucleus  contains  chlorine  forms  with  1  At. 
ammonia,  1  At  of  an  aldide  whose  nucleus  contains  amidogen,  the  action 
being  attended  with  separation  of  1  At.  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  case, 
1  CI  \B  replaced  bv  NH«. 

Chlorobensoyl  is  converted  into  Benxamide: 

CWH»a,0»  +  NH»-  HQ  =  C"H7NO«  (      CMH»Ad,0»). 

Of  similar  natnre  is  the  conversion  of  Chlorozycarbonio  ether  into 
Urethane: 

(«KnO*+NH»-HCl  =»  C«H7NO*. 

Most  of  the  ciHnpoonds  produced  by  ammonia  may  be  reconverted,  in 
presence  of  water,  into  ammonia  and  the  organic  substance  from  which 
they  were  formed,  resuming,  in  fact^  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  in 
their  formation  had  been  separated  in  the  form  of  water.  This  trans- 
formation may  take  place  under  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  Heating  with  water.  For  this  purpose,  boiling  with  water  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  often  sufficient:  t.g,,  Oxamic  acid^ 
Benxamide,  Hydrobenzamide,  Paramide,  Phthalimide,  Fnrfuramide.  But 
it  is  often  necessary  and  always  more  expeditious  to  inclose  the  substance 
together  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heat  it  to  a  temperature 
between  l^(f  and  220**:  e.g,,  Oxamide,  Euchronic  acid,  Lactamide,  Muca- 
mide,  Opiammon. 

2.  Addition  of  an  aoueous  acid,  whose  affinity  for  ammonia,  especially 
on  the  Implication  of  heat,  favours  the  production  of  that  substance: 
Oxamide,  Bisuccinamide,  Benzamide,  Salicylamide,  Fnrfuramide,  Lacta- 
mide,  ChJoranilam.  In  the  case  of  Opiammon,  oil  of  vitriol  is  alone 
capable  of  aiSecting  this  transformation,  and  acts  even  in  the  cold; 
whereas  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  even  when  heated. 

3.  Addition  of  the  stronger  fixed  bases,  especially  of  potash,  in  case 
the  amidogen-componnd  has  been  formed  from  ammonia  and  an  acid. 
The  fixed  alkali  acts  by  virtue  of  its  predisposing  affinity  for  the  acid, 
the  ammonia  being  thereby  set  free.  Cold  aqueous  potash  acts  in  this 
manner  only  on  Chloranilam.  Boiling  potash-solution  induces  the  trans- 
formation of  Chloracetamide,  Fumaramide,  Bisuccinamide,  Lactamide, 
Bntyramide,  Anikmide,  Chloranilam,  Chloranilamide,  Benzimide,  Benxa- 
mide, Salicylamide,  Salicylimide,  Phthalimide.-— Benzimide  is  not  decom- 
posed by  l>oiling  with  aoueous  potash;  but  on  heating  it  with  hydrate  of 
potash  moistened  with  alcohol,  the  decomposition  takes  place.  Aroara- 
gine  heated  with  salifiable  bases  and  with  water,  gives  off  half  its 
nitroffen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  then  remains  in  combination  with 
Uie  base  in  the  form  of  aspartic  acid. — Opiammon,  which  may  be 
deeompoeed  by  heating  with  water,  resists  the  action  of  boiling  potash.— 
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Farfuramide,  which^  when  boiled  with  water  or  treated  with  aeid%  i^ 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  furfurol,  fa  converted  by  contact  with  ootafln 
into  Fnrfurine,  an  alkaloid  isomeric  with  fnrforamide  itself,  and  not  deoom- 
posible  by  boiling  potash. 

But  many  of  the  compounds  produced  by  ammonia  cannot,  by  any  pf  the 
above-mentioned  processes,  be  reconverted  into  ammonia  and  the  original 
substance.    Such  is  the  case  with  Aniline,  Benzilam,  C*H'N,  and  Amanne. 

There  are  four  states  in  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  may  »« 
supposed  to  enter  these  compounds;  viz.,  as  Ammonia,  NH';  as  Amiao- 
gen,  NH*;  as  a  double  atom  of  Laurenfs  Imidogen,  viz.,  as  ^^j^.^f  j^ 
Nitrogen  in  its  proper  form.     In  the  first  case,  all  the  water  7^°'^^^ 
eliminated  must  oe  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  hydrogen  and  ^^7^^ 
of  the  original  organic  compound;  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  sometim 
wholly,  sometimes  partly,  prcMiuced  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia. 
These  compounds  rarely  contain  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  *^"J^^| 
h  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  chloranilam,  this  being,  ^^^  '  - 


with 

only  one  among    them   which    evolves    ammonia 

cold  aqueous  potash. — A  single  atom  of  imidogen. 


when    treated  yn 
Laurent  oonsid^ 


it,  viz.,  N*H*,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  in  them,  at  least  yy'^rg  . 
the  atomic  weights  adopted  m  this  Hand-book,  half-atoms  ^i?^^ 
missible.  The  assumption  of  a  double  atom  of  imidogen,  ^I*  ^^^^ 
introduce  uneven  numbers  of  atoms,  and  is  therefore  impro  •  ^ 
for  example,  Bntyramide,  C«H»NO*,  were  thus  considered,  we  J^^^^y^ 
C«H«ImO»,  that  is  to  say,  19  atoms;  in  Paramide,  ^^^^^C^S"^^^ 
number  of  atoms  would  be  13,  and  similarly  in  all  OW*  W»!»  ^  — 

certain  compounds,  however,  the  supposition  of  2NH  Va  ^tD^fKV^^%   ff^^^^SL 
The  choice  then  lies,  for  the  most  part,  between  HittooMv  \tv  \V/   ^  fff^^^ 


proper  form  and  amidogen. 
one,  some  in    ' 


md  amidogen.     Probably  some  oompounift         v  • 
the  other  state.     We  may  suppose   IK,^*.   ^^^^xi 

ill  lil^'^^^ 


"  th 


which  can  be  reconverted  into  ammonia  and  the  oi 
tain  amidogen,  and  the  rest  contain  nitrogen 
Aniline,  Imabenzil,  Benzilam,  and  Amarine. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  h  (p.  14*2),  2NH.*  a.r> 
separated.     The  simplest  supposition  that  caiXi  \>^    ^  ^^^^%tk 
that  the  6H  of  the  2NH'  are  expended  in  the  fori^  ^^^  ^ 
the  2N  remain  as  such  in  the  product.     If,   ho-w^^^  ^^^Otx  ^f     ^^"^J^' 
furfurol,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  is  first  ooix%^**    ^^      ^^  ^ 
which  again  is  decomposed  by  water  and  acids  int;<v  ^^^^^^  \  ^^^^wf 
and  converted  by  contact  with  potash  into  the  i^rfc     ^^^^rv^^^  t\wf 
moreover,  that  most  of  the  products  described,  ix^  A*^^^*"  -J^^X^  ^^ 
reconversion, — it  will  appear  probable,  even  in 
the  compound  are  originally  present  as  2^*1^^ 
certain  circumstances,  the  conversion  of  ^urF^j^^    ? 
example,  the  2N  are  freed  from  their  state  of  cr^w^?^^^^  ^^    V^^*^^ 
perhaps:    Furfuramide=C»H»»(NH)«0«,    and      T^T^^^^^^^t^^ 
(nucleus=30  :  18).     Similarly,  Benzhydramj  j  '•^  -^^*Ui^^^  ^W^^ 


r>i> 


.^^W^ 


In  decompositions,  according  to  h  and  ct^  Sl5J^ 

in  those,  according  to  c,  4H0  to  2NH».^ ;^^ 

w  is  perhaps  that  of  Gerhardt,  viz.,  that  siti.^    *^ 


and 

view  is  perhi 

2H0,  or2NH»give 


Oo] 


i*> 


*§r?> 


^*^ 


'^^i.*' 


of  Gerhardt,  vis.,  that  si»i«.i**    ^^tTxJ^^tifl  ^r^ 
up  4H  to  form  4H0,  th^^t^Wg^  ^^^ . 
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1  or  2NH.  But  it  is  likewise  possible  that  INH'  gives  np  only  IH  to  10 
of  the  oompound,  being  thereby  reduced  to  NH',  and  that  the  second  HO 
is  formed  merely  from  the  latter.  That  this  supposition  is  not  improbable 
may  be  seen  from  the  instances  adduced  in  e^  f,  and  g,  in  which  4H0  are 
produced  from  INH^;  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a  separation  of  at 
least  IHO  from  the  organic  compound  itself. — If  aniline,  formed  as  in  a, 
contains  nitrogen  as  such,  whicn  is  the  more  probable  supposition,  it 
follows  that  2H  must  have  separated  in  the  form  of  2H0  from  the  NH', 
and  the  third  H,  sej>arated  from  the  N,  must  have  entered  the  compound. 

From  all  this  it  appears  probable  that  compounds  formed  from 
unmonia,  according  to  6,  c,  d^  e,ft  contain  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  amidogen,  NH',  and  are  therefore  true  amidogen-componnds 
or  amidm;  hence  they  are  capable  of  reconversion.  Panimide,  C^HNO*, 
alone  forms  an  exception,  inasmuch  as,  from  its  composition,  it  cannot 
contain  NH',  but  is  nevertheless  very  easily  reconverted  into  ammonia 
and  mellitic  acid.     This  fact  requires  nirther  elucidation. 

In  the  cases  described  in  A,  a  compound  appears  to  be  formed  con- 
taining 2NH,  but  sometimes  capable  of  giving  out  2H  from  the  nucleus, 
and  being  converted  into  a  compound  which  contains  nitrogen  in  its  own 
proper  form. 

It  appears  then  that  nitrogen  may  be  contained  in  an  organic  com- 
pound in  three  or  four  different  states,  viz.,  as  Nitrogen  itself  =N ;  as 
Hyponitrio  acid  =  NO*;  as  Amidogen :=  NH^ ;  and  perhaps  also  as 
I]uidogen=NH. 


18.  Deoompotkians  and  TransfbrmaUons  by  ffydronUphuric  Acid. 

a.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  up  hydrogen  to  many  compounds,  with 
precipitation  of  sulphur.  Thus  it  converts  Chinone,  C"H*0*,  into  Hydro- 
chinone,  C"HH)*;  Isatine,  C"H»NO*,  into  Isatide,  C"H«NO*. 

6.  It  abstracts  the  4  At.  oxygen  from  the  NO*  in  nitro-compounds, 
and  transfers  to  them  2  At.  hydrogen,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur, 
thereby  converting  them  into  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  m  its 
proper  form,  or  perhaps  as  amidogen  (p.  75). 


1 9.  Decomposkums  by  Sulphide  of  Potasdum. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  decomposes  many  organic  compounds  by  double 
affinity,  yielding  chloride  of  potassium  and  an  organic  sulphur-compound. 
Hydrochloric  ether,  C*HK)1,  with  KS  forms  KCl  and  sulphide  of  ethyl, 
OH*Si  with  KS,HS,  it  forms  KGl  and  Mercaptan,  CH<S^ 

20.  Decompositums  by  the  AUcali^metdU. 

Potassium  and  sodium,  even  when  heated,  do  not  act  upon  com- 
poands  containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen.  When  heated  with  com- 
poaods  which  contain  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  they  take  up  that 
element,  producing  combustion  and  carbonisation,  and  forming  a  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Dry  oxalic  acid  thus  treated 
produces  vivid  combustion;  tartaric  and  mucic  acid,  feeble  combustion; 
with  citric  acid,  carboniwtion  takes  place  without  combustion. 

▼OL.  VIT.  «• 
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From  liquid  compoundfl  compturatiyely  poor  in  oxygen,  potaasioittf  a* 
ordiDary  or  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  drives  out  part  of  the  hydroge 
with  enervesoence,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  compound.  0 

Thus,  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*,  is  converted  into  anhydrous  a«f^®^/ 
potash,  C*H»KOS— absolute  alcohol,  OH«0»,  into  the  compound  C*H  ^y^^' 
—and  cuminol,  C»H«OS  into  the  compound  0»H"KO».  On  the  «^***"^J[ 
of  water,  the  original  compound  is  reproduced,  together  with  potash-  ^ 
similar  action  is  exerted  by  potassium  on  other  alcoholic  liquids, 
upon  Tolatile  oils  containing  oxygen.  The  decomposition  of  oxalic  e 
by  potassium  is  of  a  more  complicated  character. 

Potassium  heated  with   any  nitrogenous  organic  compoundj 
cyanide  of  potassium.  t3^^ 

The  detection  of  very  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  is  based  ^P®^ 
reaction.     A  piece  of  potassium  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  '^^^^^^ 
test-tube,  and  covered  with  the  substance  to  be  examined;  ***.^.^.     ^-^>r^ 
is  then  heated  to  redness  till  the  excess  of  potassium  is  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^-^ 
residue  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  precipitated  by  •  'f^^^^^'iAi^^ 
salt,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  >'  ^^^^      ^ 
potassium  has  been  formed,  leaves  a  residue  of  Prussian  blue,    fe^  ^_ 

not  containing  nitrogen  as  such,  likewise  give  this  reaction  if  *^^£  ^.^ 
nitric  or  nitrous  acid.     Hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  insteaa  ^^*[^ 
sium,  does  not  give  so  delicate  an  indication  of  nitrogen.  C 
J.  chim,  mSd.  19,  201;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  20,  143.)  .       ^^ 

With  the  chlorine  and  bromine  occurring  in  many  organic      ^, 
potassium  often  forms  chloride  or  bromide  of  potassiuna;  ^   ^t>g^;^- 
however,  another  portion  of  the  potassium  is  transfCTt^A^w  V^ft  W     ^-^^^^ 

Thus  hydrochloric  ether,  treated  with  potassiuTXl^  tFL"^^  ^u.     fr 
but  forms  a  white  mass,  which  is  probably  a  Hxixtxil^  tS  i\JP^ 
potassium  with  the  new  potassium-compound :  ^  ^^ 

C*H»a  +  2K  =  C«H»K  +  KCl. 


In  other  cases  again  the  place  of  the  ^^^stract^A 
supplied  partly  by  the  potaesium,  and  partly  \>^    x  ^^^^^*^  ^'i 
which  may  be  piesent.     Aqueous  chloracetate  of  ^^^t^tt«v      ^^  / 


potassium-amalgam,  is  converted  into  acetate 
potassium : 

OCl'KO*  +  6K  +  3H0  =  C<H»KO^  ^ 


21.  Decompantions  and  Tran^tyw^m^cUL^ 


Water  may  transform  an   organic    com-rw^  ^ 

hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  equal  numbers  of    a.t^^^^  ^ 

a.  The   compound   remains  nndecomi>osc^?^ 
in  hydrogen  and  oxygen. — Lactide,  C'H*0*^^^*     ***^>^ 
water,  more  quickly  by  hot  water,  into     i^^  .  ^^O^^I^^^ 


quickly  by  hot  water,  into 
transformations  are  exhibited  by  the  acid 


^^^ 


Oil  of  turpentine,  (?«H",  placed,  under  ^^t^lJ'A^ti^*^^  ^^^ 


tact  with  water,  forms  the  camphor  or  8tea^».*v^^*^    ^?  C't>»-Ji'  Jii 


"^^^^^ 


into  grape-sugar,  C«H"0»  (or  C«*H»*0»*\ 

b.  Or  the  addition  of  hydrogen  ana.    o-*- 
the  original  compound  to  resolve  itself  i»^^^S^ii   «l 
Oxamide,  C*H*NH)*,  heated  to  226°  witU  ^^    «^v  J^^^n^ 
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4H0,  and  i«  reaoWed  into  oxalic  acid/^OHK)*  and  2NH';  similarly,  oxamic 
add,  OH'NO*,  eren  at  100%  takes  np  2H0,  and  is  converted  into  acid 
oxalate  of  ammonia;  also  asparagin,  at  150%  into  aspartic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


V.  Classification  of  Oroamic  Compounds. 

The  classification  which  will  be  adopted  in  the  present  work,  so  far 
09  our  present  knowledge  of  organic  compounds  allows,  is  based  on  the 
following  principles. 

It  is  supposed,  in  accordance  with  Laurent's  yiews,  that  organic 
compounds  consist,  either  of  primary  nuclei,  or  of  secondary  or  deriTatiye 
nnelei,  or  of  compounds  of  these  nuclei  with  yarions  substances  exter- 
nally attached. 

We  begin,  as  in  Laurent  and  Gerhardt's  system,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  those  nuclei  which  contain  the  smallest  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
and  thence  proceed,  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  to  those  which  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  of  carbon-atoms.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  we  thus  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  organic 
oomiM>unds. 

When  a  nucleus  or  other  organic  substance  may  be  probably  sup- 
posed to  be  not  simple  but  compound,  that  is  to  say,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  elementary  nuclei,  or  other  elementanr 
organic  substances,  the  place  of  that  substance  in  the  scale  is  determine^ 
not  according  to  the  total  number  of  its  carbon-atoms,  but  according  to 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  that  one  of  its  components  which  contains 
the  largest  number  of  those  atoms. 

When  two  primary  nuclei  contain  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
bnt  different  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms,  such  as  Phenylene,  C^'H%  and 
Oleene,  C"H*»;  or  as  Naphthene,  CP^H^,  and  Terebene,  0»H»«,  the 
nucleus  containing  the  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  will  be  considered 
before  the  other. 

In  connection  with  each  primary  nucleus,  we  shall  consider,  in  the 
second  place,  its  compounds  with  substances  which  attach  themselves 
externally  to  it.  These  are  especially,  H  or  H*;  HO  or  H*0*;  0»,  0*  or 
©•i  HS  or  H«S»;  S»  or  S*;  HI;  P;  HBr;  Br»,  Br*  or  Br«;  HCl;  CP,  CI*  or  CT. 

In  combinations  of  a  nucleus  with  substances  externally  attached,  the 
composition  of  the  nucleus  may  generally  be  viewed  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Is  alcohol  to  be  considered  as  C*H*,HH)',  and  acetic  acid  as 
C*H*.0*,  or  are  these  compounds  respectively  C*H»0,H'0,  and  C*HK),HO»l 
Although  for  reasons  already  adduced  ^pp.  20,  21,  and  32,  83),  the  latter 
Tiew  may  be  the  more  probable,  still  the  question  cannot  be  considered 
as  definitely  settled.  The  former  view  has  been  preferred  in  the  classi- 
fication, because  it  yields  simpler  formulee,  and  the  nucleus  C*H*,  for 
example,  is  known  to  exist  in  the  separate  state,  whereas  C*HK)  is  not. 
With  regard,  however,  to  certain  suostances,  the  formulee  founded  on 
the  latter  theory  will  be  given  as  the  more  correct;  and  then  the  former 
theory,  so  feir  as  necessary,  will  be  distinguished  as  Th.  1,  the  latter  as 
Th.2. 

Since  the  nucleus  is,  as  it  were,  enveloped  by  the  atoms  which  attach 
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themselves  to  it,  the  latter  may  be  disthigiiished  from  the  atoms  of  the 
nacleus  by  the  title  of  £nveiape-^toms  (BuHen-ixiome);  they  fonn  with 
the  Dudens,  compounds  which  may  be  called  Envdope-nudei  (HulUn-' 
Kerne);  and  these  consist  of  a  Nudeus  (Kern)  and  an  Envelope  (HuUe), 
The  sabstances  which  fonn  the  nndens  are  called  NueUtu-matten  {Kemr 
itofe),  and  those  which  compose  the  envelope  are  called  Envelope^ 
maUers  (BuUen-stofe).  The  nuclens  of  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*,  is  C*H*,  and 
the  envelope  0^;  the  nndens-matters  are  C  and  H,  and  the  envelope- 
matter  is  0;  if,  however,  acetic  acid  be  r^arded  as  C^H'OjHH)*,  the 
nacleos-matters  are  C,  H,  and  0,  and  the  envelope-matters  are  H  and  0. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  consider  compounds  of  the  nndei  and  envelope- 
nuclei  with  other  substances,  organic  or  inorganic,  products  which  may 
be  called  Conjugated  or  Copulated  Compounds  according  to  (lerhardt^  or 
Syndesnides  according  to  Laurent. 

Thus,  every  primary  nudeus  forms  a  corresponding  series  of  Typet, 
which  series  may  be  designated  as  the  Primary  Series,  The  first  type  of 
this  series  is  formed  by  the  primary  nudeus  itself;  the  second,  perhaps 
by:  Nucleus +  H;  the  third:  Nudeus +  H';  the  fourth:  Nudeus +HOy 
the  fifth:  Nudeus +  HK)*;  the  sixth:  Nuclens  +  0*;  the  seventh: 
Nucleus +0*,  Ac. 

After  each  primary  nucleus,  together  with  the  series  of  its  oompoundsy 
follow  its  Secondary  or  Derived  jffudei^  which  belong  to  the  same  type 
with  itself.  A  primary  nudeus  may  yield  a  number  of  secondary  nuclei 
of  the  most  various  composition,  according  to  the  elements  or  compounds 
which  wholly  or  partially  replace  the  H  of  the  primary  nucleus. 

Each  of  these  secondary  nuclei  generally  forms  several  oompounda 
with  envelope-substances,  and  hence  are  produced  a  number  of  Secondary 
Series  equal  to  that  of  the  secondary  nuclei. 

Thus  the  primary  series  of  ethylene  [= Vine],  C*H\has,  among  others, 
the  following  members:  C*H\0*;  C*H*,0*;  and  the  secondary  series  belong- 
ing to  the  secondary  nudeus,  C^HCl',  has  the  following  corresponding 
members:  C*HCP,0«;  C*HCP,0*.  —  C*HK)«  and  C*HCP,0'  belong  to  the 
same  type;  so  likewise  do  OH^,0^  and  C^HGP,0^;  and  in  this  manner  a 
type  of  the  primary  series  may  be  repeated  in  the  secondary  series. 

Lastly,  the  secondary  nuclei  frequently  produce  copukted  componnda. 

A  primary  nucleus  together  with  its  secondary  nuclei,  and  all  com- 
pounds yielded  by  the  nuclei,  both  primary  and  secondary,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  primary  series,  together  with  all  the  secondary  series  derived 
from  the  same  nucleus,  form  a  Group, 

It  appears  then  that  all  organic  compounds  may  be  first  divided  into 
difierent  groups;  each  group  resolves  itself  into  the  series  of  the  primary 
nucleus  and  the  series  of  the  secondary  nuclei;  each  series  consists  of 
members  of  difierent  type ;  but  the  individual  types  are  often  repeated  in 
the  secondary  series. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  members  of  different  groups,  one  with  the 
other,  exhibits  Types  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  the  Nudeus- 
type  includes  all  the  nuclei,  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  various  groups; 
the  Alcohol-type,  all  these  nuclei  with  addition  of  H»0«;  e.  g,,  C'"H"»,H»0«; 
CH^jHH)*,  &c. ;  the  monobasic  acid  type,  the  nuclei  with  addition  of  O*; 
e,  g,y  C*H',C)*;  C*H*,0*,  Ac.  Ac. — These  types  in  the  more  general  sense 
accord  pretty  nearly  with  Gerhardt*s  homologous  substances,  in  which, 
however,  certain  restrictions  are  made  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  IL 
(Gerhudt's  Chim.  org.  1,  25.) 
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y I.  SuGGBSnONS  FOR  A  NsW  ChBMICAL  NOMENCLATURE,  PARTICULARLY 

FOR  Organic  Compounds. 

The  daily  increase  in  the  number  and  complexitj  of  chemical  com- 
ponnds  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  arbitrary  names  based  upon 
their  origin,  properties,  historical  circumstances,  Slc.,  are  insufficient,  and 
that  the  most  characteristic  appellations,  those,  namely,  which  denote 
stoichiometrical  composition,  cannot  be  formed  with  our  existing  nomen- 
datnre,  without  producing  words  of  intolerable  length.  A  perfectly 
satisfactory  name  must  denote,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  components  of 
a  compound,  but  likewise  the  number  of  its  atoms,  and  their  mode  of 
combination;  it  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  rational  formula  comprised  in  a 
word.  By  this  means,  even  polymeric  and  metameric  compounds  will 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  and  only  for  isomeric  compounds 
will  a  mode  of  distinction  still  remain  to  be  sought. 

To  render  such  an  attempt  successful,  without  producing  names  of 
too  great  length,  each  element  must  be  expressed  by  a  monosyllabic 
word,  and  the  number  of  atoms  distinguished  (as  already  effected  *  by 
Laurent  in  a  somewhat  different  way)  by  alteration  of  the  vowels.* 

Let  a        e         io        uaiaiiaub        ii 

denote         1234567890 

The  elements  in  the  free  state  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
names. 

0  =  Ane;— H=Ale;— C  =  Ase;— B  =  Arej— P=Ape;— S=Afe;— 
J— Asche(long);— Br=Ame;— Cl=Ake;— F=Alfe;— N=Ate. 

K=Pate  (from  jPoto^h); — Na=Nate  ffrom  i\ra<ron);— L==Late  (from 
Lithon)', — Ba=iBare  (from  -fiaryta);  —  St=Stare  (from  iSl^ontian); — 
Ca=Care  (from  Calcium); — Mg=Talke  (from  Talk)', — La=Lante  (from 
Zam^hanum); — Ce=Zarme  (from  Cerium); — Y=(jarte  (from  Cadolin 
and  Y«rium);— G=Gluke  (from  C/ycium);— Al=Talme  (from  T'hon 
and  Acumen); — ^Zr=Zarke  (from  4?irconium); — Th=Tame  (from  T'ho- 
fiiim); — Si=Kalse  (from  j?ie«e/). 

Ti=Manke  (from  J/ena)tan);— Ta=Talte  (from  ^n^);— Wo= 
Wolfe  rfrom  WolfrBm)', — Mo=Molde  (from  ifoZybrfenum);— Va= Wante 
(from  Fana^um); — €r=Krame  (from  Chromium); — U=Ean8e  (from 
Uranium); — Mn=(}anne  (from  Jia.ngMie8e). 

Ar=kar8e  (from  uirwnic);— Sb=Mante  (from  ATidmony) ;— Te= 
Tarle  (from  IkUnnum); — Bi=Marxe  (from  i/arifca«it); — Zn=Zakke 
(from  Zinc); — Cd=:Galme  (from  GAlmei); — Sn=Stanne  (from  Stskunnm); 
— Pb=:Plambe  (from  Flnmbma); — Pe=Marte  (from  i/ars); — Co= 
Smalte  (from  /Smaft);— Ni=Nalke  (from  Nickel)  •,—Ca=Ctaye  (from 
Copmm). 

Hg=:Kwakke  (from  Qnidbilver); — Ag= Targe  (from  Ar^en^um)  ; — 
An=Galte  (from  CoW);—Pt= Plate  (from  Platinum);— Pd=Palte  (from 

*  The  author'g  system  of  nomenclature  is  speciallj  adapted  to  the  Qerman  language, 
and  oould  not  he  made  arailahle  in  English  without  many  alterations,  especially  in  the 
Towel-eofmds  used  to  denote  numhers.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  give  the  original  form, 
as  there  is  bnt  little  prohability  that  this  or  any  similar  system  of  nomendalure — which 
would  in  fact  inToUe  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language«^will  ever  be  generally  adopted. 
Nevertheless  the  system  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  if  only  for  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
its  oonstmction.  (For  observations  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  marked  distinctioii 
between  names  and  formube,  vid,  Dumas,  Le^otu  de  PkUotopMe  ekimique.)  [W.] 
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PHlBdinm); — R=:Prade  (from  Ehodium); — Ir=Parte  (from  lAcTivm); — 
Os=Pa8me  (from  0«minm). 

In  oombiniDg  the  names  of  the  elements,  the  final  ^  is  dropped,  and  if 
the  compound  contains  more  than  one  atom  of  any  element,  the  a  in  the 
name  of  that  element  is  changed  into  the  vowel  which  denotes  the 
number  of  atoms  present. 

Thus:  HO=Alan;  HO>==Alen;  C0«=A8en;  SO«=Afen;  SO»=Afin; 
S'^0»=Efen;  SW=Efun;  S»0»  =  lfun;  S*0»  =  Ofun;  C10'  =  Akaun; 
S»Cl=Efak;  SCl=Afak ;  PCl»=Apik;  PCl»=Apuk;  BP»=Arilf; 
NH«=Atel;  NH>=Atil;  NH*=Atol;  NH»,HC1  or  NH*Cl=Atil.Alak  or 
Atolak;  KO=Patan;  Al^CrrTelmin;  FeH)>=Mertin;  Fe»0*=Mirton ; 
Fe»Cl»=Mertik. 

Since  li  has  the  signification  of  nothing,  all  oxygen-compounds  may 
be  designated  as  Unide;  hydrogen  compounds  as  Ulide;  chlorine  com- 
pounds SUB  UHde;  sulphur-compounds  as  Ufide;  iron-compounds  as  MUr- 
Hde,  &c, — In  a  similar  manner,  the  oxides  of  iron  may  be  called  Jfur- 
tiinide,  its  sulphur-compounds  as  Miirtujide,  &c. 

Simple  salts  may  be  denoted  as  follows:  KO, CO*  ^Fatan- A  sen; 
BvLO,SO^=Baran'A/n;  AgO,^ O'^  =  Targan-Atun ;  KCl,PtCl*=iPa^- 
Flatek. 

If  the  proximate  constituents  of  salts  do  not  enter  in  equal  numbers 
of  atoms,  the  number  of  atoms  must  be  expressed  by  a  vowel,  preceded 
or  followed  by  a/  (which  letter  does  not  occur  in  the  name  of  any  of  the 
elements);  e.g.,  KO fiCO^^iPatan-EJasen;  KO,3lO*=/'ato?i-/;<McAun/ 
6FhO,N 0^=Jaiplamhan'Aiun.  The  j  precedes  or  follows  the  multiply- 
ing vowel,  according  as  the  name  of  the  element  begins  with  a  consonant 
or  a  vowel. 

Examples  of  double  salts:  KO,SO»-hMgO,SO»  or  KO,MgO,2SO*=s 
FcUan-AJin'Talkan'AJln,  or  better:  Fatan'Talkanrejafin, 

In  compounds  containing  water,  the  intimately  combined  water  which 
in  formulae  is  expressed  by  HO,  must  likewise  be  distinguished  bv  the 
name,  from  the  less  intimately  combined  water  of  crystallization  which  is 
expressed  symbolically  by  Aq.  — H0=:-4/an,  2liO  =zJElen,  &c.;  but  Aq.s: 
Was  (from  Wasser,  the  a  to  be  sounded  long).  The  number  of  atoms 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

~        ""  " Wus    Wais  Wails  Wans    Wos   Wasii 

5  6  7  8  9  10 

Wasu  Wasai  Wasau  Wasau  Wasb  Weeii 

15         16         17         18         19         20 
Wesu  Wesai  Wesaii  Wesau  Wesb  Wisii 
25         26         27         28         29         30 
Accordingly :    NaO,SO»-f  10 A({.=NalanrAjln- Wasu;—  CuO,NO«-|-  6A€i. 
=  Oarpan-Atan-  Wais  ;  —  2NaO,HO,PO*  -f  24Aq.  =  Jenatan-Alan-Apu^u^ 
Weso; — 3NaS,SbS*-Hl8Aq.==Jtnato^-i/an«M/-TF/i«att;—- and,  to  take  one 
of  the  most  complicated  compounds:  NH*0,Al*0',4SC)*-h24Aq.=iitoA»f^ 
TeUnin-OjaJin-Weso,      This  last  expression    is    certainly  longer    thsui 
ammonia^um;  but  it  is  shorter  than  crystallised  ammonia-alum,  and 
even  than   the  formula; — for  the  whole  word  contains  ten  syllablee; 
whereas  the  formula,  when  read,  contains  eighteen  syllables,  and  trb.e 
composition  is  expressed  quite  as  precisely  by  the  word. 

I  do  not  see  many  sources  of  inaccurac^r  in  this  attempt     An  objec- 
tion may,  it  is  true,  be  raised  to  the  expression  of  the  numbers  of  atoms 
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bj  ten  Towela  and  diphthongs,  which  in  pronnnciation  are  not  alwuvs 
▼er^  dearly  distinguished.  Bat  the  chemist,  who  knows  how  mnch  the 
<letignation  of  a  compound  depends  upon  the  exact  pronnnciation  of  these 
«>aDds,  will  take  care  to  sound  them  correctly.  If  we  were  to  stop  the 
number  of  distinct  sounds  at  u=5,  we  should  be  ohli^ed,  in  expressing 
bigber  numbers,  to  make  use  of  the  inconvenient  ouintid  system,  in  which, 
for  example,  we  should  have,  anu=50y  and=60,  ane=70,  &c.,  and  in 
wbich  18 A  q.  would  be  expressed  by  wiiiy  and  24Aq.  by  tooso.  This 
•VBtem  would  be  difficult  of  application.  Moreover,  the  use  of  diph- 
tbongs  introduces  more  variety  into  the  names. 

A  oonfusiou  of  the  consonants,  and  consequently  of  the  elements,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  apprehended. 

Finally,  the  hitherto  unaccustomed  sound  of  these  words  would  by 
pnetice  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  chemical  formula  in  which  the 
elements  are  denoted  by  letters,  the  only  difference  being  that  actual 
%ares  are  more  easily  understood  than  numbers  expressed  by  vowels. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  this  nomenclature,  it  would  doubtless  be 
found  tbat  many  additions  and  improvements  were  necessary.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  I  content  myself,  so  far  at  least  as  the  inorganic  part  is 
concerned^  with  introducing  this  attempt,  in  its  principal  featured  as 
above  presented,  to  the  notice  of  the  chemical  world,  and  shall,  perhaps,  at 
a  future  opportunity  develop  it  in  detail,  availing  myself  of  all  additions 
and  corrections  that  may  be  suggested.  I  should  not  indeed  have  brought 
it  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  but  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  I  have 
tbe  satisfaction  of  observing  that  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this 
Hand-book  meet  with  continually  increasing  acceptation,  whereby  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  generally  received  stoichiometrical  nomen- 
dature  are  gradually  being  removed, — and  secondly,  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  a  nomen- 
clature in  the  case  of  organic  compounds,  in  order  that  we  may  at  least 
be  able  to  give  names  founded  on  stoichiometrical  relations,  to  compounds 
which  are  yet  undiscovered  or  but  little  known. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  organic  compounds,  something  more  is 
required  than  the  names  of  the  elements  and  the  expression  of  the  num- 
bers of  their  atoms  by  vowels — the  numbers  being,  in  fact,  too  large  for 
this  mode  of  expression.  If,  for  example,  we  would  designate  Paraffin 
in  this  manner,  we  should  obtain  the  expression:  Osan-Ulu,  which, 
though  a  short  word,  would  not  be  easily  reduced  to  numbers.  The 
•ame  inconvenience  is  experienced  with  compounds,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  which  contain  more  than  9  At.  of  water  of  crystallintion ; 
these,  however,  seldom  come  into  comparison  with  organic  compounds 
containing  more  than  9  At.  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  further  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  name  to 
each  primary  nndeus,  so  that  its  name  may  at  once  express  the  large 
number  of  carbon-  and  hydrogen-atoms  which  it  contains.  The  number 
of  those  atoms  which  either  alter  the  primary  nucleus  by  substitution,  or 
attach  themselves  to  it  as  an  envelope,  seldom  exceeds  eight,  and  is 
ihereibre  easily  expressed  by  voweb.  Secondary  nudei,  such  as  the 
varioiis  kinds  of  sugar,  which  contain  a  large  number  of  atoms  capable  of 
replacement,  are  perhaps  best  expressed  by  particular  names.  In  order 
thattiie  nuclei  maybe  readily  distinguished  in  the  compounds  which  they 
form,  their  names  must  begin  with  a  consonant  and  end  with  a  oonsonant 
followed  by  a  short  e;  for  the  hitherto  received  terminations  in  ^  or  tim 
BUgbt  be  mistaken  lor  30  or  5Br.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  nuclei 
nay  be  readily  distinguished  from  metals,  their  names  are  best  formed, 
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not  with  the  vowels  a  and  «,  hut  with  other  vowels  or  diphthongs;  for  as 
the  metals  rarely  enter  into  combination  in  more  than  2  At.,  their  names 
almost  always  contain  the  vowel  a  or  «, — and  as  organic  nuclei  rarely,  if 
ever,  enter  as  more  than  1  At.,  they  retain  the  vowel  or  diphthong  ori- 
ginally assigned  to  tbem.  Lastly,  if  we  even  regard  Stilbene  {Stilbe), 
C^H",  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  Benzene  (Bunze),  C**H',  it  may  still  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  particular  name,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  proved  to  be  a  double  atom  of  benzene. 

In  carrying  out  these  principles,  it  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to 
alter  more  or  less  the  names  hitherto  given  to  the  nuclei,  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  can  pay  but  slight  regard  to  etymology.  The  following  are 
examples  of  the  alterations  required :  Pafene  or  Methylene,  CH'y  into 
Forme;  Ethene  or  Ethylene,  C*H*,  into  Vine;  Butyrene,  C*H',  into  Bute; 
Amylene  or  Mylene,  C»*>H»^  into  Myle;  Phenene,  C"H«,  into  Fune; 
Benzene,  C"H«,  into  Bunze;  Salene,  C"H»,  into  Tole  (from  Toluol); 
Cinnamine  or  Styrol,  C*'H*,  into  Styre,  &c. 

When  a  primary  nucleus  is  transformed  into  a  secondary  nucleus, 
the  final  e  is  dropped,  and  the  elements  which  replace  the  hydrogen  are 
^nexed,  the  number  of  their  atoms  being  denoted  by  the  appropriate 
vowel.  Thus  the  secondary  nucleus,  C*H'0,  of  Vine,  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  acetic  acid,  is  called  Vinan;  the  secondary  nuclei  of  Vinr,  pro- 
duced by  chlorine,  viz.,  C*H»C1;  C*H«CP;  C*HC1>,  and  C*Cl*,  are  denoted 
respectively  by :  Vinak,  Vinek^  Vinik,  and  Vinok.  Indigo,  C^H'NO*, 
regarded  as  a  secondary  nucleus,  derived  from  Styre,  C^'H^,  is  called 
Styraten.  In  these  names,  the  accent  is  to  be  laid  on  the  syllable 
denoting  the  nucleus. 

Since  the  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus  is  likewise  often  replaced  by 
NO*  and  NH',  perhaps  also  by  NH  and  by  S0%  it  is  advantageoos  to 
express  these  compounds  by  the  monosyllables,  art  (from  Ni^ro),  anU 
(from  Amidogen),  ant,  and  aft.  Thus,  for  example,  Nitrobenzide, 
C"H«NO*=Ci«H»X=/^unar<;  Binitrobenzide,  C^m^X^-Funert;  Phthn^ 
limide,  C>«H'AdO'=^<yramton;  Sulphobenzide,  C»H«(SO»)=^ttwa/i. 

If  the  nuclei  are  surrounded  with   envelopes,  the  enveloping  sub- 
stances are  placed  before  the  nucleus,  the  vowel  following  the  consonant; 
e.  g.,  na  instead  of  an;  la  instead  of  a/,  &c.     Thus  marsh-gas,  C*H*,H*= 
L^orme;  aniline,  C»H«N,H»=Z;^na</— aldehyde,  C*H*,0*,  or  C*HK),HO 
=zNevine  or  Lanavinan;  phenous  acid,  C*'H',0'  or  C"II*0,HO=A^^uiw 
or  Lanafunan;  —  chlorophenessic  acid,  C"H*Cl',0*=iV^we^ ;   bromo- 
phenissic  acid,  C"H'Br',0*=A'<?^mm;— chlorophenussic  acid,  C"HC1*,0* 
Nefwnuk; — nitrophenissic  acid  or  picric  acid,  C"H'X',0'=iV'^ntW/ — 
chloracetamide,   C*Cl'Ad,0' = -^mnawi/wfe  ;  —  acetic  acid,    C*H*,0*    or 
C*HK),HO»  =  A^oviVkJ  or  Lanivinan;    acetate  of  potash,   C*H»K,0*    or 
C*R*0,K(P^^ovtnfpat  or  Patinvinan.     The  oil  of  defiant  gas,  C*H*,Cl* 
or    C*H'C1,HC1  =  A''mn«   or    Lakavinak ;     sesquichloride    of    caxbon, 
C*C1*,C1*  =  Zmnoifc/    alcohol,  OH*,H«0»  or  ORH),}Wy  =  Lenevine  or 
Linavinan;^-^  likewise  mercaptan,  C*H*,H«S',  or  C*H»S,H»S=Zi<p/w»n« 
OT  Lifavinaf,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  names  of  the  nuclei,  which  may 
perhaps  be  thought  preferable  to  the  old  ones,  it  is  not  my  intention 
formally  to  introduce  even  the  organic  part  of  the  above  described 
nomenclature,  but  merely  to  insert  the  new  names  in  their  respective 
places,  within  three-cornered  brackets,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  probable  adaptability. 

This  nomenclature  by  no  means  excludes  particular  names  for  tvpes, 
both  of  the  envelope-nuclei  and  of  copulated  compounds  {e,  g,,  A^laidee, 
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Aloohob,  Ketones,  CompouDd  Ethers);  on  the  contrary,  the  designatioi 
of  the  more  complicatea  compounds,  such  as  the  oxygen-acid  ethers  o 
copulated  acids,  &c.,  are  fieusilitated  by  its  use.  [For  further  details,  se< 
these  componnds.] 


VII.  General  View  op  Types. 
A.  Nuclei. 

a,  Frimary  Nudei, 

These  nuclei  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     In  those  whicl 

are  known  in  the  separate  state,  the  number  of  carbcm-atoms  raries  fron 

2  to  48,  and  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  is  to  that  of  carbon-atoms,  a 

least  as  1  to  3,  and  at  most  as  1 :1. — Thns,Chry6ene=C^H";  Anthracem 

C»H«;   Stilhene,  C»H»;  Naphthene,  C»H»;  Phenene,  C»»H«;  Terelien< 

C»H",  &c.      Further,  Palene  or  Methylene=C*H';  Ethene  or  Ethylem 

OH*;  Butyrene,  C»H«;  Amylene,  C*«H»5;  Oleene,  C»H»;  Cetene,  C«  H»,  &< 

Many  primary  nuclei  are  not  yet  known  in  the  separate  state;  e,g,^  Benzen( 

C^*H*,  which  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  benzoic  acid,  &c. — In  certai 

primary  nuclei,  not  yet  known  to  exist  in  the  separate  state,  e,  g,,  in  ths 

from  which  sugar  is  derived,  the  number  of  H-atoms  exceeds  the  numbc 

of  C-atoms. 

Most  of  the  known  Hydrocarbons  are  primary  nuclei;  some,  ho  wove 
are  compounds  of  primary  nuclei  with  two  additional  atoms  of  hydro^ei 
e.  ^.,  Marsh-gas,  C'H*,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  methylei 
with  H^  As  these  two  kinds  of  hydrocarbons  cannot  be  distinguish! 
with  certainty,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  together. 

These  hydrocarbons  consist,  either  of  gases  distinguished  by  grei 
illuminating  power,  or  of  thin  oily  volatile  liquids  called  Volatile  Oih 
or  of  crystsQline,  fusible,  and  volatile  bodies  called  Camphors  or  Stearo^ 
tenet;  or  of  waxy  and  resinous  bodies,  like  Paraffin,  Ozokerite,  an 
Caoutchouc. 

The  following  table  contains  the  best  known  hydrocarbons,  arrange 
in  the  ascending  order  of  the  carbon-  and  hydrogen-atoms. 

The  determination  of  these  numbers  is  effected  by  the  followir 
methods  : 

I.  By  ascertaining  from  what  other  compounds  a  certain  hydrocarbc 
is  produced.  Thus,  when  alcohol  is  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  lik 
wise  when  fusel-oil  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  a  hydrocarbon 


produced  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  equal  numbers  of  atom 
But  since  alcohol  is  C*H«0«,  and  fusel-oil  is  C'°H»0',  we  conclude  th 
the  hydrocarbon  derived  from  alcohol  (defiant  gas)=OH^,  and  th 
which  is  produced  from  fusel-oil  (amylene  or  mylene)=C*®H*®. 

2.  By  determining  in  what  proportion  a  hydrocarbon  combines  wi 
other  substances,  and  in  what  proportion  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  subsl 
tuted  therein.  Since,  for  example,  oil  of  turpentine,  re^rded  as  C^H 
takes  up  only  IHCI,  its  formula  cannot  very  well  be  C*°H',  or  C*H*,  i 
in  that  case,  1  At.  oil  of  turpentine  would  take  up  only  a  fraction  of  \ 
atom  of  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.,  one-half  or  one-fourth.  (In  some  cac 
of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  thought  preferable  to  suppose  that  2  or  4  / 
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of  a  hydrocarbon  take  up  1  At.  of  another  subetanoe.) — ^Again,  aa  in 
pheneue,  C^'H',  IH  is  replaced  bj  IX,  the  formala  of  phenene  cannot 
very  well  be  reduced  to  C'H*,  or  C*H*,  or  C*H. 

3.  By  comparing  the  observed  vapoor-density  of  a  hydrocarbon  with 
that  which  is  given  by  calculation  from  the  assumed  formula,  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  diatomic  *ga8  should  be  produced.  Thus,  according  to 
the  numbers  adopte<l  in  the  present  work,  C^^H*  should  give  the  follow- 
ing vapour-density  :  12  vol.  C-vapour=4-9920;  6  vol.  H-gas=0*4l58; 
sum  =  5-4078;  and^ 5 -4078 +  2 -•-2 '7039=: calculated  vapoui^ensitv;  the 
observed  density  is*  2 '77.  The  formula  CH'  would  make  the  density 
only  half,  and  tne  formula  C'H  only  one  sixth  as  great. 

4.  By  comparing  the  observed  boiling  point  of  a  hydrocarbon  with  that 
which  it  should  have,  according  to  calculation.  In  the  column  headed 
'^calc. '  in  the  following  table,  the  starting  point  is  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of 
turpentine  (C^H^),  the  mean  value  of  which  is  1 60**.  From  this  the  several 
numbers  are  calculated  according  to  Gerhardt's  law  (p.  57),  that  each 
addition  of  2C  to  a  compound  raises  the  boiling  point  to  35%  and  each  sub- 
straction  of  2C  lowers  it  35°;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each  addition  of  2H 
lowers  the  boiling  point  15°,  and  each  subtraction  of  2H  raises  it  15°.  For 
the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  moderately  near  approxima- 
tion, as,  indeed,  the  table  shows. — If  we  find,  for  example,  that  in  dis- 
tilling fusel-oil  with  phosphoric  acid,  we  first  obtain  an  oil  boiling  at  35% 
and  regarded  as  Amylene,  C^^H^,  but  afterwards  an  oil  which  boils  at 
160°,  we  must  suppose  that  2  At  Amylene  have  united  and  formed  1  At. 
Paramylene,  C^H* 


Methylene  =  Palene  (  =  Forme) ;  not  satis- 
factorily known  in  the  free  state. 

Marsh  gas  =  CHMP. 

Olefiant  gas  =»  Ethene  or  Ethylene  (  =  Vine). 

Faraday's  most  volatile  empyrenmatic   oil» 
probably  =  Bnty  rene  or  Bntylene  (=  Bute). 

Amylene  =  Mylene   (  =  Myle,  probably  ^ 
Caoutchene. 

Benzine  =  Phenene  or  Phenylene  (  =  Fune) 
=  Faraday's  oil-gas  camphor. 

Meaitylene  (probably  =  CWH»). 

Oleene  (  =  Prtme), 

Benzoene  =  Toluol  =  Dracyl    (  =  Thle) ; 
also  Retinnaphtha  which  boils  at  106*. 

Most  volatile  portion  of  Rock-oil. 

Cinnamene  =  Styrol  (  =  Styre), 

Naphthene,  in  rock-oil,  probably  =  Elaene 
(  sr  Pryle),  which  boils  at  150«. 

Cnmene    (  =  Kume),    probably  s  Retinyl, 
which  boUs  at  150*. 

Campholene  (  =  Fole), 

Naphthalin  =  Naphthene  (  =  Nqfte.) 

Scheererite. 

Cymene  =  Camphogene  (=  Cjfme)  probably 
also  =  Tolene,  which  boils  at  170''. 

Neutral  oil  of  cloves. 

Oil  of  turpentine  in  its  different  isomeric 
conditions:  Savine  oil.  Juniper  oil,  Bor- 
neene,  Empyrenmatic  oil  of  Birch. 
rOils  of  Lemons,  Pepper,  Elemi,  and  Panley. 
(    Carvene. 


C   H 

Boiling  point, 
calc.          Obs. 

atO" 

2    2 

-50" 

J 

gM 

2    4 
4     4 

8     8 

-65* 
-30" 
+  10" 

? 

? 

-10"? 

gas 
gas 

gM 

10  10 

30" 

+  39" 

oU 

12    6 

95" 

86" 

camphor 

12    8 
12  12 
14     8 

80" 

50" 

115" 

135" 

55" 

114" 

oil 
oil 
oU 

14  12 
16     8 
16  16 

85* 

150" 

90" 

85" 
146" 
115" 

oU 
oU 
oU 

18  12 

155" 

153" 

oU 

«a     «* 

125" 
220" 
205" 
175" 

135" 
221" 
200" 
175" 

oil 
camphor 
camphor 

oU 

160" 
160" 

142" 
156" 

oil 
oU 

160" 

165"! 
to  180") 

oil 
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Bofling  point. 

C   H 

calc. 

Obfl. 

atO* 

20  18 

145« 

163* 

oil 

Menthene. 

20  20 

130' 

160* 

oU 

Paramylene. 

24     8 

290* 

? 

camphor 

24  22 

200* 

190* 

oU 

Naphthol  in  rock«oil. 

28  12 

330* 

? 

camphor 

Sdlbene. 

30  10 

380* 

above' 
300^; 

camphor 

Idrialin,  probably  ==  Saccisterin. 

20  12 

365« 

above) 
300«f 

(Anthracene,    with   which    abo    Pjrreae    b 
(     isomeric. 

30  24 

275* 

260^ 

oil 

OU  of  Copaiba  and  OU  of  Cubebs,  probably 
=  Cedrene,  which  boils  at  237^ 

32  16 

370» 

238"» 

oU 

RetinoU 

32  32 

250"» 

275* 

oU 

Cetene.  The  formula  C»H«  probably  be- 
longs  also  to  the  following  substances: 
Wine-oil  camphor,  260*;  Wine-oil,  280; 
Rose-camphor,  280*. 

36  22 

305* 

360* 

camphor 

Phylloretin  (?) 

36  32 

320** 

360* 

camphor 

Tekoretin  (?) 

38  38 

31 0« 

315* 

oU 

Heveene  (?) 

40  32 

390* 

315* 

oU 

Colophene;  Petrolene,  which  boils  at  280*, 
likewise  belongs  to  this  place,  so  far  as  its 
other  properties  are  concerned. 

40  40 

330* 

300* 

solid 

Ozokerite  (?) 

48  50 

395* 

380* 

camphor 

Paraffin,  probably  C«H«  IP. 

Oil  of  wax,  Aarad,  Hatchettin,  CaontchoDC,  ^c,  contain  xCH;  Fichte- 
lite,  xC*H';  Hartite,  xC*H*;  but  with  respect  to  these  and  a  few  other 
hydrocarbons,  we  are  in  want  of  observations  of  the  facts  1 — 4,  in  order 
to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  number  of  atoms  which 
they  contain. 

From  the  table  just  given,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 
Carbon  generally  combines  with  hydrogen  in  very  simple  numerical  pro- 
portions, and  most  frequently  in  the  ratio  of  1:1;  and  thus  there  is 
produced  a  series  of  polymeric  compounds,  all  of  which  contain  6  pts.  C 
to  1  pt.  H,  while  the  individual  atoms^  in  some  cases  contain  2,  in  others 
4,  8,  10,  12,  16,  20,  32,  38  or  40  At.  C  and  H.  To  this  series,  also, 
belong  Oil  of  Wax,  Anrad,  Hatchettin,  and  Caoutchouc,  in  which  the 
number  of  atoms  cannot  at  present  be  determined. — The  ratio  of  2  : 1  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  in  C^^H*  and  C^H"; — also  that  of  3:1,  as 
in  C»*H«  and  C»H«»;-that  of  3  : 2  in  C"H'»;— that  of  5  : 2  in  C»H»  and 
C»H«;— that  of  5  : 4  in  C»H*«;  C*>H»*,  and  C*<>H«  More  complex  rela- 
tions are  of  less  freauent  occurrence. 

Those  hydrocarbons  which  contain  not  more  than  8  At.  carbon,  are 
gaseous  at  0^,  and  may  be  reduced  by  cooling  and  pressure,  to  very  thin 
oils.  Those  which  contain  more  than  8  atoms  of  carbon,  are  either  oily  or 
solid,  and  in  the  latter  case,  crystalline  and  camphor-like. 

These  compounds  are  more  inclined  to  the  oily  and  less  to  the  cam- 
phoroidal  state,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  atom  is  smaller,  and  as  the 
carbon  predominates  less  over  the  hydrogen.  Thus,  all  hydrocarbons 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  iCH  are  oilv,  excepting  Wine- 
oil  camphor,  Rose-camphor,  Aurad,  Ozokerite,  Hatchettin,  and  Caout- 
chouc, all  of  which,  to  judge  from  their  boiling  points,  must  contain  a 
largo  number  of  elementary  atoms;  Paraffin  also,  C^H^,  doubtless  owes 
its  oomphoroidal  condition  to  the  same  cause. — On  the  other  hand,  all 
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hydrocarbons  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  C-atoms  to  the  H-atoms  =  2:1^ 
or  5  :  2,  or  3  :  1,  are  camphoroidal,  even  when  the  number  of  elementanr 
atoms  contained  in  their  compound  atoms  is  comparatiyely  small;  C"H*, 
for  example,  forms  a  camphor.  The  only  exception  is  the  oilj  sabstanoOy 
Retinol,  C»H*«. 

Until  lately,  the  non-ffaseous  and  non-reeinons  hydrocarbons  were 
included  in  the  same  family  with  a  number  of  compounds  of  similar 
nature,  but  containing  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  or  of  sul- 
phur and  nitrogen,  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen.  This  family  is  that  of 
the  VolatiU,  Ethereal,  or  Essential  OiU  in  the  vfider  sense,  which,  according 
as  their  melting  point  is  below  or  above  0^  are  divided  into  Volatile  (Hit 
proper,  and  Camphors  or  Stearoptenes. 

As  the  composition  of  many  compounds  included  in  this  family,  which 
are  frequently  mixtures  of  true  hydrocarbons  with  oxidized  hydrocarbons^ 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  complete  and  exact  separation, 
and,  moreover,  their  formation  and  preparation,  their  properties,  decom- 
positions, and  combinations  present  many  points  of  resemblance,  it  will 
be  best  to  introduce  iu  this  place  a  general  view  of  volatile  oils  in  the 
wider  sense. 


VoUUile  Oils  in  general. 

Preparation:  Fr.  Hofmann.  Opuscula  phys.  chim.  Lib.  1,  n.  1, 
p.  1. — Demachy.  Laborant  im  Grossen,  1,  235. — Dehnb.  Crdl,  chenu 
J.  3,  6. — SouBBiRAN.  J,  Pharm.  23,  537;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  25,  241; 
also  J,  pr,  Chem,  13,  123. — Raybaud.  J.  Pharm.  20,  437. — Blbt. 
Repert.  48,  92. — Dann  &  Volter.  Repert.  55,  354. — Van  Hebs. 
Pharm,  Centr.  1847,380.— Scha a rlino.  J,pr.  Chem,  50, 375. — Cahourb. 
^— On  the  light  oils  obtained  in  the  Distillation  of  Wood.  Compt.  rend. 
30,  126. — Stbnhousb. — On  the  oils  produced  by  the  action  of  Sulphuric 
acid  on  different  vegetables.  Ann.  Pharm.  7^,  278;  Chem.  Gaz,  1850, 
319. 

Specific  Gravity:  Martius.  Repert,  39^  234. — Brandes  &  Reich. 
Brand.  Arch,  21,  155.— Guibourt  &  Chardin  Hadancourt.  J,  chim. 
med,  7,  596. — Van  Hees.  Pharm,  Centr.  1847,  380;  Jahre^>er.  1847-8, 
708;  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  61,  18;  Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  157;  Jahresber. 
1850,  486. 

Chemical  Relations,  Composition :  Boerhaave.  Elementa  Chemioe, 
2,  124.— Gren.  Handb.  der  Chem,  2,  217.— Fourcroy.  Scher.  J.  3, 
539.— RoBiQUET.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  15,  27^al60  N.  Tr.  5,  2,  103. — 
Saussure.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  13,  259,  and  337;  also  Schw,  28,  389;  29, 
165  and  30,  364;  also  N.  Tr,  5,  1,  221  and  5.  2,  112.— Gobbl.  N,  Tr. 
5,  2,  16. — Dumas.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  48,  430;  ^XeoSchw,  66,  87.  Ann. 
Chim,  Phys,  50,  182  and  225;  also  Sdm,  66,  73  and  89;  also  Ann.. 
Pharm.  5,  5  and  6,  257;  also  N,  Tr,  26,  1,  231.  J,  Pharm,  21,  191  ; 
also  Ann.  Pharm.  5,  5  and  6,  257;  also  N.  Tr,  26,  1,  231.  J,  Pharm. 
21,  191;  also  Ann,  Pharm,  15,  158;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  4,  437. — DuMAa 

&  Peligot.     Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  57,  334;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  4,  386. 

Sell  &  Blanohet.  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  259. — Blanchet.  Ann,  Pharm. 
7,  154.— Kane.  Phil,  Mag,  J.  13,  437.— Zelleb.  Jahrb.  f,  Pharm. 
18,  1,  73,  153,  217,  281,  353;  19,  1,  65. 

Alterations  produced  by  Cold,  Light,  and  Air:  Maroubron.  J.  Phya. 
45,  186.— TiNGRY.    J,  Phys.  56,  161.— Seb.  Bpoholz.    Taschenb.  1785, 
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101.— B1210.  Brugn.  Oiam.  19,  360.— Unterdorben.  Pogg.  8,  483.— 
Th.  Saussube.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy».  49,  225;  also  Pogg.  21,  370;  also 
Ann,  Pharm.  3,  157. 

Dewmpositiofi  6y  DistUlation  with  Earthy  Substances:  Hassb.  CreUy 
Ann.  1786,  2,  36  and  128.— W.  B.  Trommsdobfp.  Dis9.  de  oleii  essen- 
Oalibus,  d:c.      Erf.  1766. 

Decomposition  by  Nitric  Acid:  Olaus  Barrichius.  Thorn.  £artho- 
lini  Acta  fned.  et  phUos.  Hafn.  1671.— Fr.  Hopmaun.  Opusc.  phys. 
ckim.  Lib.  1,  Obs.  3.— Geopfroy.  Mhn.  de  VAcad.  de  Paris,  112^, 
95.— RouKLLE.  Hid,  1747,  43.— Scheele,  Opusc.  2,  206.— Hasse. 
CreUN.  JSndtcUck.  9,  42;  and  Crell  Ann.  1785,  1,  422.— Kels.  Crell 
Ann.  1785,  1,  302.— Gren.  Crell  Ann.  1786,  2,  151.— Dollpuss. 
Crell  Ann.  1787,  1,  443.— Proust.  N.  Gehl.  6,  376.— Grotthuss. 
If.  Gehl.  8, 709. — Bonastre.  J.  Pharm.  11,  529;  also  N.  Tr.  12,  1,  180. 
Action  of  Sulphuric  and  Hydrochloric  acid:  Hassb.  Crell  Ann. 
1786,  2,  36  and  128. — Achard.     Chem.  phys,  Schriften,  305. 

Action  of  Iodine:  Tuchen.  Kurze  iibersicht  der  wichtigslen  Pea* 
gentien,  a.  56. — Walcker.  Pogg,  6,  126. — Flashopp,  Zeller.  JBt. 
Arch.  33,  225  and  36,  257. — ^Winckler.  Repert.  32,  271  and  33, 185. — 
GuYOT.  J.  9cienc.  phys.  5,  230. — Well.  Ann.  Pharm.  65,  230;  also 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  230;  also  JaAr«6.  1847-8,  709. 

VolcUilCj  Ethereal,  Essential,  or  Distilled  Oils  in  general  are  organic 
coinpoands,  either  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  the  same 
elements  with  addition  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  sulphnr,  or  nitro- 

fen;  mostly  colourless;  of  specific  gravity  from  0*627  to  1*094;  rarely 
eavier  than  water,  and  then  only  in  a  slight  degree;  capable  of  assuming 
ihe  crystalline  form  at  various  temperatures  from  below— 27^  to  +  240**; 
of  thin  oily  consistency  at  higher  temperatures;  and  wholly  or  partly 
volatile  at  still  higher  temperatures;  they  leave  a  transient  oily  stain  on 
paper;  have  a  peculiar  and  generally  pungent  odour,  agreeable  in  some 
cases,  repulsive  in  others;  and  a  strong,  mostly  warm  and  aromatic 
taste; — they  bum  with  a  bright  but  very  smoky  flame,  and  dissolve  very 
sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

If  t^e  volatile  oil  is  liquid  at  0^  it  is  called  Volatile  Oil  proper, 
Elaioptene  (Berzelius)  or  Hygrusin  (Bizio);  if  it  does  not  melt  till  heated 
above  0%  it  is  distinguished  by  the  term  Camphor  (Naumann,  Chymia 
MedvM,  1751, 1,238),  Camphortde  {TrommadoTff),  Stearoptene  (Berzelius), 
or  Stereusin  (Bizio). 

History.  Boerhaave  regarded  volatile  oils  as  compounds  of  a  resinous 
substratum  with  a  peculiar  odorous  principle,  Spiritus  Rector  Aroma, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  highly  volatile  and  scarcely  ponderable,  and  to 
be  the  cause  of  most  of  the  odours  of  organic  bodies.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  b  supposed,  as  first  suggested  by  Gren  and  Fourcroy,  that  the 
peculiar  odour  of  volatile  oils  is  a  property  belonging  to  the  bodies 
themselves. 

Sources.  1.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  in  ants,  in  castoreum,  in  am- 
,  Lergris,  in  the  stinking  liquid  of  the  Viverra  Putorius,  and  probably  in 
I  many  other  odorous  animal  products. — 2.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
r  very  large  quantity,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  stem  and  root;  under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  calicos^ 
t        petals,  fruits,  &c.;  in  the  dififerent  coatings  of  the  seed,  and  in  the  cellular 
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tissue  of  the  seed-vessels;  rarely  in  the  albumen,  and  sometimes  even  m  \^f%i 

the  embryo  of   the  seed.    (Wahlenberg,  N.  Qehl  8,  134.)— 3.  In  the  -.jyi 

mineral  kingdom,  in  rock-oil.  "^9  *] 

Many  volatile  oils  are  aHificially  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  ^^^u 

other  compounds,  mostly  organic.     To  this  class  belong  the  volatile  oils  i  ;^: 

produced  by  heat,  by  fermentation,  by  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  |.^ 
those  obtained  from  cast-iron. 

1.  In  the  Dry  or  Destructive  DidUlaiion  of  most  other  oi^nic  com- 
pounds, there  passes  over  a  watery  liquid,  together  with  a  brown  oily  _ 
liquid,  sometimes  of  thin,  sometimes  of  thick  consistence,  which  is  a  mix-  I  ,  ,j 
ture  of  various  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  other  substances.  The  oils  thus  I  ^^ 
produced  are  called  Empyreumatic  Oils.  {Brentli^,  hrandige,  oder^py-  \  ^ 
rmmalieche  Otle,  Pyrelaine,  pp.  79,  80,  81.)  By  repeat^  distillation  i  , 
with  or  without  water,  the  empyreumatic  oils  may  be  freed  from  resins,  ^ . , 
and  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin,  colourless  fluids.  By  distiUation  over  ^  ,^ 
lime  or  potash,  oils  which  do  not  combine  with  those  alkalis  ^7^  -j 
freed  from  acetic  and  various  empyreumatic  acids;  similarly,  by  distiJla-  . 
tion  over  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  may  be  freed  from  ammonia  and.  J 
certain  volatile  alkaloids,  which  are  likewise  formed  in  the  dry  distiUa- 

tion.     The  product  thus  obtained  is  either  a  simple  empyreumatic  oil,  or  . 

a  mixture  of  several;  the  mode  of  separating  them  in  the  latter  case  will  ■ 

be  explained  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  individual  oils.  .  \ 

These  empyreumatic  oils  also  are  either  pure  hjrdrocarbons,  such  as 
Eupione,  or  oxidized  hydrocarbons,  like  Creosote;  in  like  manner,  soine 
of  them  are  oils  properly  so  called,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  while 
others  are  camphors  or  stearoptenes,  like  NaphthaJin. 

Many  empyreumatic  oils  are  produced  by  distilling  organic  compounds 
with  excess  of  baryta,  lime,  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  or  chloride  or 
zinc  The  two  former  bodies  serve  to  withdraw  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  organic  compound  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  two  latter  to  remove  it  in  the  form  of  water. 

2.  Volatile  oils  produced  by  Fermentation,— TAb,t\j  volatile  oils  appear 
to  be  formed  in  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  other  similar  processes  of 
decomposition  of  inodorous  parts  of  plants,— «.  g,,  fusel-oil  (which,  how-  I 
ever,  is  an  alcohol),  and  the  oils  obtained  by  leaving  Hh.  Centaur,  men., 
Farfarce,  MaruUl  Trifol,  fbrini,  &c.,  to  ferment  in  contact  with  water, 

and  distilling  the  fermented  mass. 

3.  Volatile  oils  produced  by  Sulphuric  acid.— To  this  class  belong  Uil 
of  Wine,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  ^ith  excess  of  oil  ot 
vitriol,  Furfurol,  and  other  oils  of  similar  nature,  which  pMS  O'^^er  when 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (with  or  without  addition  of  oxide  of  manganese)  La. 
distilled  with  sawdust,  gluten,  starch,  sugar,  &c. 

4.  Volatile  oils  prwittced  by  Phosphoric  ^<?Kf...-^pj^-  «  ij^^^"^ 
distilled  with  phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  with  Iorc,  Pl^ftttlVlTuJ'SflRV  /  B^^, 
thene,  and  Ethal  into  Cetene.                                     ^  Of  ^       ^viv-v»umr 

5.  When  cast-iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hvdrocl>l  ^tfet*  WkW 
hydrogen  gas  passes  over  impregnated  with  the  Va     ^^b  '  *^\M  W 

6.  The  volatile  oils  of  Spircea  vlmaria  nxiA  ^^^\   \ 
may  likewise  be  obtained  by  artificial  processes,      ^^x  ^*    ^ 


Those  volatile  oils  which  exist  ready-fornj-^^  ^<l  ^^Hq  '^J'    m^ 

(generally  enclosed  in  cells)  are  obtained  by  on^   iti  ^>0mJ    ///>\ 

methods.  ^^^.  ^'    ff^ 
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1.  By  Pressure. — This  metbod  sncoeeds  only  with  certain  parts  of 
pUintfl  which  are  very  rich  in  oil,  such  as  lemon  and  orange-peeL 

2.  By  DuMiatiany  generally  with  addition  of  water. — Heating  without 
water  ie  apt  to  produce  charring  and  admixture  of  empvreumatio  oils. 
The  snbstanoes  containing  the  volatile  oil  are  either  mixed  with  water  in 
a  large  etiU  or  retort,  and  distilled  after  sufficient  maceration;  or  they 
are  placed  in  the  dry  state  on  an  npper  perforated  base  of  the  still,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  vapour  ot  water.     Although  the  boiling  point 
of  moet  yulatile  oils  is  above  that  of  water,  they  nevertheless  volatilise 
at  100*^,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  oil-vapour  to  the  vapour 
of  water  prodaced  at  that  temperature.  (I.,  265  and  266.)     In  the  distil- 
lation of  the  less  volatile  oils,  however,  it  is  usual  to  add  common  salt  to 
the  water,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  and  thereby 
increase  the  tendency  of  the  oil  to  pass  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour. 
The  vapours  condense  in  the  cooling  tube  or  receiver,  which  is  kept  cold 
for  the  purpose;  and  the  water  takes  up  as  much  of  the  oil  as  it  is 
capable  of  lussolving.     If  the  quantity  of  oil  present  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  water,  the  excess  separates  out;  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  distillate  is  eohobaUd;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  containing  the  oil  in 
salntion  is  distilled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  substance  which  contains 
the  oil,  and  thereby  made  to  take  up  a  double  quantity  of  oil.     A  more 
abundant  product  is  likewise  obtained  by  distilling  the  original  vegetable 
substance,   not  with  pure  water,  but  with  water  which  has  previously 
been  used  for  the  same  distillation,  and  is  therefore  saturated  with  oil. — 
If  the  oil  which  passes  over  readily  solidifies,  the  cooling^  tube  must  not 
be  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature. — The  oil  which  collects  either  at  the 
top  or  at  the  liottom  of  the  water  is  separated  mechanically  from  the 
water.     This  separation  may  be  for  the  most  part  effected  during  the 
distillation  by  the  use  of  the  Florentine  Bottle  (Fhrentiner  FUuehe)^  and 
other  apparatus  contrived  for  the  purpose  by  Chevallier  (J,  ehim,  mid. 
2,  66),  Brandes  (N.  Br,  Arch,  i^,  189),  Desmarest  (/.  Pharm.  26,  697), 
and  Hansler  (Jcuirb.  pr.  Pharm.  7,  96). 

Many  plants  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  after  drying;  and  when 
distilled  in  the  fresh  state,  with  cold  water,  they  yield  a  comparatively 
laree  quantity  of  oil  together  with  turbid  water;  but  if  covered  with 
bouing  water  and  then  distilled,  they  yield  clear  water  and  less  oil.  The 
caose  of  this  difference  is,  that  when  the  plant  is  dried,  or  immersed  in 
cold  water  containing  air,  the  oil  oxidizes,  and  is  thereby  rendered  less 
soluble  in  water;  hence  it  forms  a  poorer  and  turbid  solution,  and  for  the 
most  part  separates  out.  (Desmarest,  J.  Pharm.  19,  163;  abitr.  Ann. 
Pharm.  9,  291.) 

Volatile  oils  obtained  by  distillation,  and  likewise  the  water  which 
passes  over  with  them,  have  at  first  an  unpleasant,  empyreumatic  odour, 
which,  however,  is  not  permanent. 

8.  Many  strongly  smelling  parts  of  plants  yield  no  volatile  oil,  even 
hj  repeated  cohobation  with  water,  probably  because  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  them  is  too  small,  or  because  the  oil  is  too  soluble  in  water,  or 
too  much  inclined  to  decompose  by  the  action  of  wr  aud  heat;  e,g,y  the 
flowers  of  many  kinds  of  Narcissus  and  Hyacinth;  of  Folyanthes  Jon-' 
quUla^  Viola  odcraia,  Jasmium  of,,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Tilia 
I  £wropcBay  Reseda  odorata,  ffeliotropium  Furopamm,  Such  flowers, 
pUced  in  layers  between  cotton  soaked  in  olive  oil,  impart  their  perfume 
to  the  oil. 

From  some  of  them  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  the  odori- 
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ferous  principle  in  the  separate  state.     Robiquet  {J.  Pharm.  21,  334) 

exhausted  the  fresh   coroJlas   of  Polyanthes  Jonquilla  with   ether  m 

compression-filters;   separated  the   upper    yellow   ethereal  stratum  of  i^^ 

liquid  from  the  lower,  watery  layer;  distilled  the  ether  from  the  upper 

liquid  at  a  gentle  heat;  and  obtained  a  residue  consisting  of  crystalline 

nodules,  together  with  a  mother-liquid,  which,  when  evaporated  m  the 

air  gave  off  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour  of  jonquils.     The  crystalline 

nodules,  when  purified,  formed  an  inodorous  camphor ;  and  it  appeared  to 

Robiquet,  that  the  odoriferous  oil  was  converted  into  this  camphor  by 

exposure  to  the  air.— L.   A.  Buchner  ^N.  Br.  Arch.  8,  70)  obtained 

similar  results  by  applying  Robiquet*s  process  to  the  flowers  of  PhUa- 

cUlphtu,  Tilia,  and  Jieseda.  - 

4.  The  less  volatile  oils,  and  more  especially  the  camphors,  are  like-  ^  ^?* 

wise  frequently  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,   from  which   they  are 
afterwards  separated  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  i.*  i.    u 

Many  gum-resins,  such  as  myrrh,  do  not  yield  the  oil  which  they 
contain,  or  at  least  jrield  it  very  imperfectly,  by  distillation  with  water, 
because  it  is  enveloped  in  gummy  matters.  To  extract  the  oil  from  these 
gum-resins,  they  are  pulverized  and  then  exhausted  three  times  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  alcohol,  agitating  frequently,  and  leaving  the  whole 
to  stand  for  some  time;  the  filtered  tincture  is  then  poured  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  both  apertures  of  which  are  left  open,  and  left  for  some 
months  at  a  temperature  of  12'»— 21°,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
is  evaporated  (if  heat  were  applied,  the  oil  would  likewise  pass  over). 
The  turpentine-like  residue  is  then  covered  with  water,  and  distilled  after 
twelve  houre,  whereupon  the  oil  passes  over  in  abundance.  (Bonastre, 
J.  Pharm.  17,  108;  also  JV^  Tr.  24,  1,  270.) 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  three  modes  of  preparation 
rarely  consists  of  a  simple  volatile  oil,  but  generally  of  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  oils.  The  lighter  and  more  volatile  of  these  is  usually  a  pure 
hydrocarbon;  the  other  is  either  an  oil  containing  oxygen,  or  a  camphor. 
These  bodies  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  their  melting  points  ;  thus, 
a  volatile  oil,  properly  so  called,  often  holds  a  camphor  in  solution,  and 
the  latter  crystallizes  out  on  cooling,  especially  if  part  of  the  volatile  oil 
(which  is  more  easily  vaporized)  has  been  previously  driven  off.  Some- 
times again  they  are  distinguished  by  their  different  volatility;  when 
such  a  mixture  is  distilled,  the  boiling  point  is  at  first  low,  but  rises  as  the 
quantity  of  the  more  volatile  oil  in  the  residue  diminishes,  till  *^.]®°8*^»*' 
when  the  whole  of  the  latter  has  passed  over  (together  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  more  fixed  oil),  the  boiling  point  no  longer  rises,  but 
remains  constant.  In  such  cases,  the  more  volatile  oil  generally  consists 
wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  while  the  more  fixed  oil  U^^^^^  contains 
oxygen.     The  former  may  be  distilled  without  decomnAoU'  I  ^ 

hydrate  of  potash;  but  the  more  fixed  oil  when  thuT^   ^^^^  0N^\  W  * 
an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  water  of  tk     ^^u  L  \       \      m 
(liberating  the  hydrogen),  and  is  converted  into  an        1^  ^v^li    \jOl!ft 
combined  with  the  potash.     Hence  to  separate  tK  ^id^^rn    ^  ^WR 
from   such   a  mixture,  it  is  partly  distilled  so    .*         t\t^  \^^  of  ^  \ 
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exposare  to  the  air,  it  may  be  freed  from  tbe  resin  by  distillation  witb 
water. — Auy  moisture  which  adheres  to  an  oil  may  be  removed  by 
continued  contact  and  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  subsequent 
decantation. 

AduUeration  of  Volatile  OiU  proper, 

I.  With  Fixed  Oils.  —  1.  Oils  thus  adulterated  leave  upon  paper  a 
grea^  spot,  which  remains  even  after  long-continued  warming  at  100®.— 
2.  When  the  mixture  is  distilled  with  water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over, 
while  the  fixed  oil  remains,  and  may  be  detected  by  saponifying  it  with 
potash. — 3.  On  dissolving  the  volatile  oil  in  three  times  its  volume  of 
80  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the  fixed  oil  remains  undissolved. 

II.  With  Alcohol.^  1.  When  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  large,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a 
milky  turbidity.      Hence  the  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  determined  by 
shaking  up  the  oil  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  in  a  graduated  test-tube 
four  inches  long,  and   observing  the  diminution  of  volume.  (Lipowitz, 
N,  Br,  Arch.    29,  932.)     The  result,  however,   is  not   quite  accurate, 
because* the*8eparated  oil  still  retains  %  portion  of  alcohol.  —  2.  A  mixture 
of  5  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  1  part  of  alcohol,  does  not  become 
tarbid  on  addition  of  water,  and  requires  frequent  agitation  with  fresh 
qmkutities   of   water  te  free  it  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol. 
When  poured  upon  water,  it  may  be  observed  te  give  up  the  alcohol  in 
stria.    (Vauquelin,  Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  19,  279;  also  iScliw.  35,  438.) 
— 3.  The  mixture,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives  off  the  alcohol  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  distillation ;  and  this  first  distillate,  when  concen- 
trated by  rectification,  yields  alcohol,  easily  recognized  by  its  smell,  taste, 
density,    boiling  point,  and  flame.  —  4.  Inte  a  graduated  tube,  two- 
thirds  filled  with  the  oil,  some  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  free  from 
dust,  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  heated  for  five  minutes  on  the  waters 
hath,  with  frequent  agitation.     If  no  alcohol  is  present,  the  lumps  of 
chloride  of  calcium  appear  unaltered  after  cooling;  if  a  small  quantity  is 
present,  they  appear  effloresced  and  baked  together;  and  a  larger  quantity 
causes  them  te  deliquesce  with  the  alcohol  inte  a  fluid  layer,  the  oil 
floating  on  the  tep,  and  appearing  diminished  in  volume  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  present.     It  is  best  to  introduce  only  a  small 
Quantity  of  chloride  of  csdcium  at  first,  so  that,  if  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
BQould  be  but  small,  the  alterations  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  may  still 
be  perceptible.  TBorsarelli,  J.  Pharm.  26,  1,  29.)     A  mixture  of  480 
grains  of  oil  of  lemons  and  15  grains  of  alcohol  thus  treated,  converts  3 
grains  of  chloride  of  calcium  inte  a  liquid.  (Brandos,  N.  Br.  Arch,  24, 
113.)     From  some  oils,  however,  as  from  oil  of  mustard,  alcohol  is  not 
easily  separated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  (Lipowitz.)  —  5.  Oil  containing 
alcohol  takes  up    small  quantities  of  water  without  turbidity  when 
agitated  with  that  liquid.  (Heraog,  N.  Br.  Arch.  28, 16.)— 6.  Potassium 
oxidizes  in  the  oil,  with  evolution  of  ffas,  the  more  quickly,  as   the 
Quantity  of  alcohol  present  is  greater.     A  piece  of  potassium  as  large  as 
Uie  Semen  Psyllii  should  remain  unaltered  for  five  minutes  in  a  drop  of 
pure  oil;  with  ^  of  alcohol,  it  disappears  in  less  than  ^yq  minutes; 
with  ^,   in   less   than  a  minute;   in  which   case  it  runs  about  like  a 
shining  fused  metallic  globule  till  it  is  oxidized.  (B^ral,  J.  chim,  m^d. 

I      3,  381 ;  also  Berl.  Jahrb.  29,  2,  185.)     By  this  method,  i  alcohol  may  be 
\  voifc  vn.  ^ 
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detected  with  certainty,  -X  with  less  oeHaintj,  ^  but  imcertuiily;  if  the 
alcohol  amounts  to  -i^r  or  leM,  the  potas^nm  doee  not  fuse  into  a  glotrale,  bvt 
etill  prodaces  a  stronger  oTolntion  of  gaa  than  in  pure  oit  The  oxMatioa 
of  the  potaseinm  may  likewise  proceed  from  water  instead  oi  alcohol  in 
the  oil  (Pleischl,  Zeittckr.  Phys.  v,  W,  2,  308;  Lipowitz.)  Doubtless 
also,  the  difference  of  rapidity  with  whidi  the  potassium  is  oxidiied, 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  oil,  the  oxidation  bein^  more  rapid  when 
the  oil  contains  oxygen.  —  7.  A  pure  volatile  oil  agitated  with  an  equid 
volume  of  olive-oil,  yields  a  dear  mixture;  whereas  that  which  contains 
alcohol  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  the  alcohol  being  separate<L  (Righini, 
J.  chim.  med,  20,  351.) 

III.  AduUertOions  of  expmtive  OtU  wUh  OU*of  7\trpeniine,—l,  The 
presence  of  this  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  the  smell,  especially  on 
rubbing  the  oil  between  the  hands,  or  after  setting  it  on  fire  and  then 
blowing  it  out. — 2.  Since  oil  of  turpentine  is  less  soluble  iu  hydrated 
alcohol  than  many  other  oils,  the  suspected  oil  may  be  agitated  with  its 
own  bulk  of  80  per  cent.  alcoW;  if  oil  of  turpentine,  anise,  or  fennel,  be 
present,  the  solution  is  incomplete. — 3.  Oil  of  turpentine  mixes  much  less 
easily  with  fixed  oils,  than  the  oils  of  marjoram,  lavender,  valerian,  sage^ 
peppermint,  or  wormwood.  If,  therefore,  3  grammes  of  the  suspected  oil 
oe  agitated  with  3  grammes  of  poppy-oil,  and  the  mixture  remains 
turbid,  we  may  conclude  that  the  oil  is  not  mixed  with  turpentine;  for 
eveu  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  would  render  the  mixture  clear.  This 
method  is  not  appbcable  to  the  oils  of  thyme  and  rosemary.  (Mero, 
J.  chim,  mid,  21,  93.)  —  4.  Many  volatile  oils  dissolve  the  oolonring 
jnatter  of  sandal-wood,  but  oil  of  turpentine  does  not;  the  pres^ce  of  the 
latter  will,  therefore,  diminish  the  solvent  power  of  the  other  oil.  ( Voget, 
Ann,  Pha/ivn,  6,  42.) — 5.  Oil  of  turpentine  becomes  strongly  heated,  and 
detonates  by  contact  with  iodine;  many  other  oils  do  not;  but  if  the 
latter  are  mixed  with  only  a  email  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine^  they 
likewise  detonate  by  contact  with  iodine.  (Tuchen.) 

Those  volatile  oils  which  are  free  from  oxygen  are  specifically  ^e 
lightest;  their  density  ranges  from  0*627  (the  most  volatile  oil  of  oil- 
gas)  to  0*921  (heveene);  the  specific  gravity  of  non-oxygenated  cam- 
phors  varies  from  0*870  (paraffin)  to  1*048  (naphthalin).  Oxygenated 
volatile  oils  and  camphors  vary  in  density  from  0*800  to  1*100. — ^Tba 
solidifying  point  of  volatile  oils  in  general  is  in  some  cases  below  0", — 
sometimes  being  very  low  and  therefore  unknown, — such  oils  being  tiie 
volatile  oils  properly  so  called ; — in  other  cases,  that  is  to  say,  m  the 
camphors  or  stearoptenes,  it  is  above  0^,  and  among  these,  phenene  ineHs 
at-H6^  chrysene  not  till  heated  to  240^  In  the  solid  state,  volatile  oils 
(taking  the  term  in  its  more  general  sense)  are  crystalline:  in  the  liquid 
state,  they  have  a  thin  oily  consistence.  They  are  colourless ;  any  y^ 
lowi^  or  brownish  tint  that  they  may  exhibit  oeing  due  to  admixtore  of 
resin.  The  oils  of  certain  ComposUcB  are,  however,  coloured  blue  or  green, 
probably  from  admixture  of  a  volatile  blue  colouring  matter. — Volatile 
oils  have  great  refracting  power. — The  boiling  points  of  non-oxygeiiated 
volatile  oils  are  given  in  the  table  on  pages  154,  155,  whence  it  appean 
that  they  vary  between  —  lO''  (the  most  volatile  oil  of  oil-gas)  ana  2W 
(oil  of  copaiba),  and  in  camphors,  between  86°  (phenene)  and  380*  (paraf- 
fin). The  boiling  points  of  oxygenated  oils  are  comparatively  higher,  as 
may  be  seen  by  some  examples  in  the  table  just  cited.  Most  volatile  oHs, 
propeity  so  called^  boil  between  150^  and  200°;  oil  of  oopaiba  at  260% 
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•nd  several  eampliors  between  300*  and  400"".  At  these  tempefatnres, 
proTided  the  air  he  exeladed  (which  might  otherwise  oonrert  part  of  Uie 
oil  into  resin),  the  non-oxj|g^ated  oils  distil  oyer  nnehanged;  those 
which  contain  oxygen,  haying  higher  boiling  points,  are  liable  to  partial 
decomposition  when  distilled  at  those  temperatures. 

The  volatile  compounds  belonging  to  this  class  are  distinguished  by  a 
powerful  odour,  sometimes  pleasMit,  sometimes  repulstve,  and  form  the 
odoriferous  principles  of  many  parts  of  plants  and  some  parts  of  animals.— 
Some  yolatile  oils  are  tasteleBs;  others  haye  a  fiery  aromatic  flavour; 
others,  again,  an  acrid  taste,  and  these  latter  have  likewise  an  acrid  action 
00  the  animal  body. 

According  to  liebig  {Chim.  org,  2,  308),  volatile  oils  appear  to  emit  a 
stronger  odour  in  proportion  as  they  oxidize  more  quickly  in  the  air. 
When  yolatile  oils  n*ee  ftrom  oxygen,  such  as  the  oils  of  turpentine,  elder, 
•nd  lemon,  are  distilled  over  freshly  burnt  lime  in  an  apparatus  exhausted 
of  air  or  filled  with  carbonic  acid  eas,  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
by  thoir  odour;  but  by  exposing  them  for  a  while  to  the  air,  and  more 
especially  by  saturating  paper  with  them,  the  chara^^ristic  odours  are 
restored. 

Volatile  oils  appear  to  be  incapable  of  emitting  any  odour,  except  in 
presence  of  moisture.  Pkiper  moistened  with  a  volatile  oil,  and  then  per- 
fectly dried,  no  longer  emits  any  odour;  but  the  odour  becomes  apparent 
on  exposing  the  paper  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  moistening  it  with 
a  few  drops  of  water.  Flore$  Rowrum,  Sambueiy  or  Verlnucij  Likewise 
completely  lose  their  odour  when  thoroughly  dried,  but  recover  it  on 
exposure  to  damp  air.  (J.  A.  Buchner,  Eepert,  15,  57.)— When  violets  are 
dried  ander  a  bell  jar  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  they  retain  their 
blue  colour,  but  completely  lose  their  smell,  which,  howevw,  is  entirely 
restored  by  moistening  them  with  water.  (Iliinefeld,  J.  pr,  Ckem,  7, 
835.) 

The  cold  infusion  of  roses,  oranre-blossom,  lime-blossom,  or  dder* 
UosBom,  acquires  a  much  stronger  odour  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid; 
this  acid  likewise  imparts  characteristic  odours  to  the  inodorous  decoction 
of  gall-nuts,  horse-chestnuts,  barley,  and  yellow  and  red  sandal-wood. 
A  much  more  strongly  smelling  water  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  roses 
(as  was  long  ago  recommended  by  Albertus  Magnus),  elder-blossom,  lime- 
blossom,  or  pinks,  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  than  by 
distilling  them  with  water  alone.  Volatile  oils  may  be  completely 
deprived  of  their  odour  and  fiery  taste,  by  proper  treatment  with  caustic 
alkalis  and  by  other  means,  lliey  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  inodorous  oils  with  acids,  to  which  the  odour  and  burning 
iMte  of  the  entire  oil  are  properly  due.  Many  volatile  oils  yield  two 
acids,  one  liquid  and  the  other  crystalline.  (Couerbe,  J.  Pham.  15,  598; 
19,  542;  the  latter  also  in  Pogg.  31,  525.) — Couerbe  has  not  hitherto 
fttlillled  his  promise  of  confirming  this  view  by  more  exact  observationSy 
and  thereby  removing  the  doubts  which  attach  to  it. 

The  more  important  Deeompoeitians  or  Readumt  of  Volatile  Oils  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Those  oils  which  have  a  high  boiling  point  are  partly  decomposed 
bif  distillation,  per  se,  and  leave  a  residue  of  charcoal;  out  when  distilled 
with  water  or  gently  heated  in  the  air,  they  may  be  volatilized  without 
Heeompootien.    But  even  ^  more  volatile  oils,  when  mixed  witk  earthy 
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•abfttanceSy  6uoh  as  clay,  chalk,  sand^  &c.,  which  mechanically  pretent 
their  Tolatilization,  are  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  oomhoBtible 
gases  being  evolved,  and  charcoal  left  behind;  if  they  contain  oxygen, 
they  may  likewise  yield  carbonic  oxide,  acetic  aci<C  &c.  When  the 
vapour  of  a  volatile  oil  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved 
into  combustible  gases  and  charcoal,  which  is  sometimes  finely  divided, 
sometimes  shining,  dense,  and  difficult  to  bum;  the  portion  of  the  <h1 
which  has  passed  over  nndecomposed,  is  often  found  to  be  altered  in  its 
properties,  as,  for  example,  in  its  boiling  point — 2.  Volatile  oils  are  veiy 
inflammable,  and  bum  with  a  clear  flame  which  deposits  a  large  quantity 
of  soot.  If  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  oil  be  made  to  issue  from  a  fine  jet, 
under  a  pressure  of  1 — 6  centimetres  of  mercury,  it  does  not  take  fire  tiU 
it  has  reached  a  distance  of  some  centimetres  from  the  jet;  that  is  to  eay, 
till  it  has  become  mixed  with  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  air;  it  then 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  which  no  longer  smokes,  and  may  be  used  for 
illumination.  (Busson-Dumaurier  &  Ronn,  Compt,  rend,  16,  1164.) — 
Volatile  oils  may  be  used  like  alcohol  to  feed  the  lamp  without  flame. 
(Karmarscb,  Oitb*  75,  88.^  The  oils  of  amber,  anise,  juniper,  savine, 
rosemary,  peppermint,  wild  marjoram,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  cloves, 
emit  acid  vapours  when  burnt  in  this  manner.  (Miller,  Ann.  FhU,  28, 
81.)  A  piece  of  red-hot  spongy  platinum,  laid  upon  common  camphor, 
continues  to  glow,  and  sinks  deeply  into  the  camphor.  (Gm.). — 3.  Vola- 
tile oils  proper,  when  placed  in  vessels  not  perfectly  closed,  and  at  the 
medium  temperature  of  the  air,  absorb  oxygen-gas;  acquire  the  power 
of  reddening  litmus  strongly,  from  formation  of  benzoic,  cinnamic,  acetie, 
and  other  organic  acids;  and  are  then  partially  converted  into  resins, 
becoming  viscid  and  less  odoriferous,  and  passing  from  the  colourless 
state  to  yellow  or  red-brown,  or  from  blue  to  brown.  Oils  thus  altered 
are  resolved  by  distillation  into  pure  oil  and  a  residue  of  resin.  The 
absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  in 
different  oils.  For  the  first  few  days  it  ^oes  on  slowly,  then  increases  in 
rapidity  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  again  diminishes,  and  after 
several  months  becomes  imperceptible.  During  this  change,  and  eep^- 
daily  towards  the  end,  the  oil  exhales  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  hydro^n.  At  the  same  time,  a  small 
quantity  of  very  acid  water  is  produced,  which  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
resiniced  oil,  but  may  be  separated  from  it  either  by  the  application  of 
heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Rock-oil  absorbs  scarcely  any  oxygen, 
and  therefore  forms  neither  acids  nor  resin.  (Th.  Saussure.>~llie  forma- 
tion of  acid  and  water  was  observed  by  Fourcroy. — The  oils  of  Valeriana 
qf,y  Artemisia  Abnnthium,  Carum  Uarviy  Juniperus  communie,  COrms 
Aurantium  and  medica,  Melissa  off,^  Dracocephalum  Moldavica,  Mentha 
piperita  and  criepa,  Origanum  vtdgare  and  Majorana^  Salvia  of.  and 
Laurus  Oinnamomum,  Cassia,  and  Sassafras,  are  neutral  when  fr^^  but 
after  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  for  intervals  varying  from  a  few 
days  to  several  months,  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  crystalline  acid,  the  oil  still  remaining  fluid.  They 
then  thicken  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  resin  and  acetic  a^^ 
which  latter  is  given  off  with  a  pungent  odour,  and  if  the  oil  be  endoaed 
in  a  confined  portion  of  air  over  hydrate  of  potash,  converts  that  alkali 
into  an  acetate,  carbonate  of  potash  being  at  the  same  time  produced  from 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  oil.  The  oils  of  camomile,  anise,  fennel, 
roses,  and  turpentine,  on  the  other  hand,  acquire  no  acid  reaction  at  fiist» 
not  indeed  tiU  they  begin  to  assume  the  resinous  condition,  and  aoetio 
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acid  begins  to  form.  (Bizio.)  —  The  crystalline  acid  often  formed  in 
abnnduice  horn  volatile  oils  at  the  commencement  of  the  oxidation, 
Tuies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil;  in  some  oases,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  benzoic  acid;  in  others,  cinnamic. — ^When  oxygen  gas  is  passed 
through  a  volatile  oil,  a  formation  of  acid  likewise  takes  place  at  first, 
most  quickly  when  the  oil  is  suspended  in  water;  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  oils  likewise  turn  sour  on  exposure  to  the  air. — According  to 
Unverdorben  {Fogg.  8,  483),  volatile  oils,  when  they  thicken  in  the  air, 
are  converted:  (1)  into  a  difficultly  volatile  oil  having  but  little  odour; 

!2^  into  a  resin  soluble  in  potash;  (3)  into  a  resin  insoluble  in  potash; 
4)  into  an  oily  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  lighter  than  water,  and  having 
a  sweet,  pungent  taste.  The  same  products  are  obtained,  but  in  larger 
qaantity,  by  passing  volatile  oils  through  a  red-hot  tube.  The  thickening 
takes  place  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  oil.  —  4.  A  similar  decomposition  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
air,  is  likewise  produced,  by  placing  the  oil  in  contact  with  nitrous  g^, 
which  it  rapidly  absorbs  (Priestley);  also  by  boiling  the  oil  with  oxide 
of  copper  or  peroxide  of  lead,  water  being  then  formed  (A.  Vogel);  or 
by  digesting  it  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  corrosive  sublimate,  these  bodies 
being  thereby  converted  into  mercurous  nitrate  and  calomel  reepectively. 
(Margueron.)  Volatile  oils  are  likewise  resinized  by  bichloride  of  Un 
and  pentachloride  of  antimony,  the  latter  often  yielding  reduced  metal. 
Oils  which  easily  resinize  in  the  air  are  likewise  immediately  thickened 
by  agitation  with  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  tersulphate  of  ferric 
oxide.  (Berzelius.) — 5,  Volatile  oils  absorb  chlorine  gas,  with  evolution 
of  heat,  and  are  converted  into  viscid  substances.  (Th6nard.)  Hydro- 
ebloric  acid  is  frequently  formed  in  this  reaction,  a  substitution  of  chlorine 
for  hydrogen  likewise  taking  place.  Bromine  exhibits  similar  reactions. 
(Laurent.)  —  6.  Many  volatile  oils  proper  give  up  their  hydrogen  to 
iodine  so  rapidly,  and  with  so  great  a  development  of  heat,  that  an 
explosion  takes  place  accompanied  with  evolution  of  violet  and  yellow 
vapours.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper,  savine, 
lemon,  rosemary,  and  lavender.  The  residue  is  a  thickened  oil  or  a 
brown  acid  resm.  These  oils  lose  by  age  the  property  of  deflagrating 
with  iodine. — Other  oils  dissolve  iodine  quickly  with  or  without  evolution 
of  heat,  forming  therewith  a  brown,  thiokish  oil,  or  a  soft  or  hard  resin, 
with  separation  of  a  brown  liquid,  containing  hydriodic  acid.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Oleum  Cinnamomi,  Sassafras,  Caryophyllorwn,  Buiof, 
Tanacdi,  Carvi,  FcenicuU,  MentJim  piperiics  and  crispas,  and  the  Oleum 
animale  DippeUi.  (Tuohen,  Walcker,  FlashoflT,  Zeller,  Winckler)— 
H  When  oil  of  anise  or  fennel  is  dropped  into  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  iodine  in  aoueous  iodide  of  potassium,  a  gelatinous  magma  is  formed, 
which,  on  addition  of  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  deposits  a 
pulverulent  substance,  becoming  dazzling  white  after  washing  with 
alcohol.  This  body  is  free  from  iodine,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of 
0"H»H)*.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  1  At.  O 
to  3  At.  of  anise  or  fennel-camphor: 

3CWH«0  +  0  =  C»HW0<. 

The  oils  of  cumin,  wormwood,  camomile,  tansey,  rue,  cloves,  and 
peppermint,  do  not  yield  any  similar  product  when  thus  treated.  (Will, 
Ann.  Pharm.  65, 230.)  IT — 7.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  volatile  oils 
proper,  mostly  with  great  rapidity,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  and  with  development  of  heat  often  amounting  to  the  most  vmd 
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inflammation;  those  volatile  oils  which  are  tot  set  on  fire  hj  faming  nittio 
aeid,  generally  burst  into  flame  when  treated  with  nitrio  acid  to  which 
half  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  After  the  combustion,  a 
residue  of  charcoal  is  left.  If,  however,  the  oil  does  not  take  fire,  there 
remains  a  soft,  bitter  resin,  which  retains  hjponitric  acid,  even  after  long 
washing  with  water,  and  a  yellow  or  brown  acid  liquid  from  which  water  stiu 
separates  a  resinous  substance.     Camphors  are  not  so  rapidly  decomposed;  '-- 

several  of  Ihem  and  of  other  vdatile  oils  are  converted  by  heating  with 
dilute  nitrio  acid,  partly  into  peculiar  acids  (bensoic  and  anisic  acids), 
partly  into  oxalic  acid.  Many  oils  turn  yellow  when  mixed  with  \ — k 
concentrated  nitric  acid;  others  first  turn  pale  red,  then  bright  red,  and 
after  24  hours,  brown;  others,  again,  acquire  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 
(Bonastre,  J.  Fharm.  15,  663.)— ^il  of  vitriol  mixes  with  most  volatile 
oils  proper,  causing  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
together  with  a  volatile  ml  (probably  eupione)  which  smells  of  straw- 
berries; the  product  is  a  thick  brown  liquid,  from  which  water,  in  many 
cases,  separates  an  isomeric  compound  (e,  g,,  anisoin  from  anise-oil);  in 
other  cases,  a  brown  acid  substance,  which  behaves,  sometimes  like  arti* 
fioial  tannin,  sometimes  like  an  acid  resin,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  alkalis, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  in  water;  heating  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
causes  the  mass  to  carbonize.  Camphors,  which  usually  dissolve  withont 
decomposition  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  likewise  become  charred  when  heated 
with  it. — Certain  non-oxygenated  volatile  oils,  such  as  eupione  and 
paraffin,  do  not  mix  with  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  or  undergo  an^  alteration 
by  contact  with  it.  Respecting  the  peculiar  colouring  of  different  oila 
l^  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  vid.  Gaultier  de  Clanbry.  {J.  Phys.  81,  69.)— 
9.  Oils  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  not  acted  upoa  in 
any  way  by  potassium  or  potash. 


1 ' 


Combiiuxtioni, — ^A.   Volatile  oils    proper    and  many  camphors 
slightly  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  1  pt.  in  1000;  thoeo 
which  contain  oxygen  dissolve  more  freely  than  those  which  do  not. 
The  solution  is  sometimes  obtained   by  agitating  the  volatile  oil  witlk 
water,  but  more  frequently  by  distilling  the  water  with  substances  which 
contain  the  volatile  oil.     The  products  are  called  DidilUd  Waters  {Aqtum 
dUHUeUcg),     They  are  transparent  and  colourless,  unless  the  oil  is    in 
excess,  in  which  case  it  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  liquid 
and  renders  it  turbid;  they  possess  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  volatile  oila 
which  they  contain.    Agitation  with  a  fixed  oil  (Davies,  J,  Pharm.  9,  16), 
or  with  ether,  withdraws  the  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  on  evapo- 
rating the  ethereal  solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  left  behind. 
(Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm.  17,   620;   19,   50.)    Agitating  the  water   with 
common  salt,  separates  a  considerable  portion  of  the  oil;  soch   ia   the 
cass  with  Aqua  FcenicuU,  Mentha!  piperiiw,  and  Cinnamomi,  and.   ^with 
water  containing  primrose-camphor.  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Ohem.  9,  24.) 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  a  distilled 
water,  half  an  ounce  of  the  liquid  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  small  qum.ntitj' 
of  gelatinous  starch,  and  a  solution  of  1  grain  of  iodine  in  500  ^r&ins 
of  alcohol  and  1500  grains  of  water  added,  with  agitation,  tiU  the 
oil  ceases  to  give  up  hvdrogen  to  the  iodine,  and  consequently  the  iodine 
begins  to  impart  a  blue  colour  to  the  starch.  It  must,  however,  he 
'  observed,  that  different  oils  destroy  the  blueing  properties  of  different 
quantities  of  iodine;  thus,  the  same  quantity  of  iodine  is  required  to  ink- 
part  an  incipient  blueness  to  24  onnoes  of  water  mixed  with  stareU  pmste» 
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when  Hke  wat«r  eoAtains  0*5  grain  of  oil  of  rosea,  2*8  gr.  fennel-oil;  8*6 
er.  oil  of  Mentha  erUpa,  5*3  gr.  peppermint-oil,  or  20  gr.  oil  of  cinnamon, 
fleneo  oil  of  roses  gires  up  newly  40  times  as  much  hydrogen  to  the 
iodine  as  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  (Gniner,  Jmrh,  prakL, 
Fkarm.  7,  804.) 

The  oil  a>ntained  in  the  water  giadnally  changes  into  acid  and  resin, 
when  exposed  to  the  air^  especially  in  a  warm  place;  it  is  also  imme- 
diately precipitated  as  a  resinous  matter  by  chlorine.  A  distilled  water 
may  be  Kept  unaltered  fenr  a  long  time  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature  of  10^ 
or  12°;  bat  at  25®  or  80®  it  turns  acid  in  a  week,  especially  if  exposed 
to  the  sun;  by  this  change,  howeyer,  the  water  loses  little  or  nothing  of 
its  peculiar  odour.  The  water  which  acidifies  most  quickly  and  strongly 
of  all  is  Aqua  Mel%$9as,  then  come  Aqua  Hosarum,  Sambuci  and  Chomo- 
wtUim,  while  Aqua  Hyntopi  and  MenSuie  crupas  and  piperitcd  remain  un- 
altered. (Fkshoff,  N.  Tr.  11,  1,  294;  Br.  Arch,  21,  222.)— -If  the  distilled 
Water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  is  quickly  formed  in  it  (Warington,  Phil.  Mag,  J.  26,  574.) 

Many  distilled  waters,  when  kept  in  well  closed  bottles,  become 
slimy,  lose  their  proper  odour,  and  acquire  an  offensive  smell,  whereas, 
if  kept  in  loosely  covered  vessels,  they  remain  unaltered.  This  change 
appears  to  arise  from  the  action  of  mucous  and  albuminous  particles 
carried  over  in  the  distillation,  which,  when  they  putrefy,  rob  the  volatile 
oil  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  or  give  up  to  it  a  portion  of  their  own 
hydrogen,  thereby  depriving  it  of  its  peculiar  odour ;  hence  such  waters 
recover  their  odour  on  exposure  to  the  air. — The  same  raspberry- water 
spoils  in  four  weeks  if  kept  in  a  bottle  of  colourless  glass,  but  may  be 
kept  unaltered  for  a  year  in  a  bottle  of  orange-coloured  glass:  a  proof  of 
^e  influence  of  light.  (Hanle,  Repert.  67,  392.^  —  The  white  flakes 
deposited  from  distilled  waters  consist  of  nlants.  (Simonin.)  The  white 
or  brown  mucus  thus  separated  does  not  dissolve  either  in  alcohol  or  in 
boiling  potash,  and,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  appears  like  an  i^glome- 
ration  of  fine  confervoidal  fibres  resembling  mother  of  vinegar.  (Gruner.) 
According  to  Buchner  {Br.  Arch.  7,  284J,  Aqua  Hosarum,  Menthce  pipe- 
riice,  Cinnamomi,  keep  best  in  close  vessels;  Aqua  ChamomillcBy  FcenicuU, 
Ifc^as,  Menthce  crispce,  ffys9opi,  Ceratorum,  less  perfectly ;  and  Aqua 
TaUrianaSt  Butee,  JSambuci,  Tilias,  Rvhi  Idcei,  Feiroselini,  MelisMOi, 
SaMcgf  worst  of  all;  but  if  such  waters  be  once  distilled  as  long  afi  water 
oontaininff  oil  passes  over,  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  may  be  kept 
without  flJteration  in  close  vessels  for  four  years  or  more. — A  good  moda 
of  preservation  is  to  leave  the  distilled  water  for  several  days  in  contact 
witA  the  oil  which  has  passed  over,  agitating  frequently ;  then  filter  it 
into  medicine-glasses  containing  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound,  bind  the 
glaoses  round  with  moist  bladc^r,  introduce  them,  accorainf  to  Appert*a 
method  (p.  100),  into  water  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  boiler,  and  bind 
round  the  bladders,  after  cooling,  with  paper.  Even  raspberry-water 
thofl  treated  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  8  years.  (Wend,  Jahrb.  prakt, 
JPkann.  1,  B5.) 

Certain  hydrocarbons,  oil  of  turpentine  for  example,  when  kept  over 
wmter,  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  are  converted  into  camphors. 

B.  Liquid  volatile  oils  absorb  small  quantities  of  carbonic  oxid^ 
oafbonie  acid,  and  nitrous  oxide  ^,  and  larger  quantities  of  sulphurous 
AfOtd,  hydrosnlpharic  acid,  or  fluoride  of  silicium. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  they  dissolve  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
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photpharusy  forming  a  liquid  which  shines  in  the  dark,  and  deposits  the 
greater  part  of  the  phosphoros  on  cooling. 

The^  also,  when  heated,  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  wfaidi 
crystallizes  out  again  on  cooling;  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  sulphur, 
they  unite  in  the  decomposed  state,  with  considerable  Quantities  of  that 
substance,  forming  a  brown,  greasy,  stinking  mass,  called  Volatile  BdUam 
of  Sulphur^  which,  if  heated  for  a  longer  time,  quickly  evolres  a  larse 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  —  Most  camphors  may  also  be 
made  to  unite  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  by  fusion. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  liquid  oils,  and 
dissolves  camphors. 

C.  Many  yolatile  oils  and  camphors  absorb  large  quantities  of  hydrih 
chloric  acid  gas,  producing  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  forming  some- 
times oily,  sometimes  camphoroidal  compounds,  in  which  the  chlorine 
cannot  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. — With  hydrobromic  acid  go*  they 
behave  in  a  similar  manner. — Many  of  them  combine  with  chloride  of 
phosphorus  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat. 

D.  Only  a  few  oils,  which  contain  oxygen,  and  have  a  slightly  acid 
character,  viz.,  creosote^  oil  of  cloves,  and  oil  of  pimento,  absorb  arnmo^ 
niacal  gas  iu  abundance,  dissolve  in  aaueous  alkalis,  and  form  with  these 
and  other  Wes,  saline  compounds,  in  which  the  odour  of  the  oil  is 
destroyed. 

Volatile  oils  dissolve  oxide  of  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
reduce  it  on  application  of  heat  (A.  Vogel);  they  dissolve  protoxide  of 
lead  with  facility  (Schweitzer);  mix  with  chloride  taidjluoride  of  arsenic; 
and  abstract  corrosive  suhlimale  from  its  aqueous  solution,  whereby  they 
become  thick  and  solid.  They  also  separate  chloride  of  gold  from  its 
aqueous  solution;  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to  light,  the  gold  is  set 
free  in  the  metallic  state. 

E.  Volatile  oils  mix  readily  with  Hydrocyanic  acid,  abstract  that 
acid  from  water,  and  form  a  mixture  which  does  not  readily  decompose^ 
and  is  specifically  heavier  than  water.  (Ittner.)  They  absorb  a  few 
volumes  of  Cyanogen  gas,  and  dissolve  Iodide  of  Cyanogen  with  facility. 

F.  Many  yolatile  oils  and  camphors  are  capable  of  mixing  with 
certain  organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  succinic,  benzoic,  camphoric, 
suberic  acid,  and  the  fatty  acids.  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves  many 
volatile  oils  and  camphors.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin,  Scher,  J,  5,  282;  Vau- 
quelin,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  19,  279.)  Acetic  acid,  which  holds  volatile 
oils  in  solution,  reduces  mercurous  nitrate  or  silver-nitrate  at  a  boiling 
heat,  but  not  so  quickly  as  formic  acid.  (Walcker.) 

G.  Volatile  oils  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  and  most  of  them  mix 
with  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  According  to  Saussure,  the 
solubility  of  different  oils  increases  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  whidi 
they  contain;  hence  also  the  same  oil  is  more  readily  soluble,  Uie  longer 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Such  solutions  are  obtained  by  distillinft 
parts  of  plants  which  contain  the  volatile  oil  with  alcohol  and  a  smw 
quantity  of  water,  which  prevents  charring  towards  the  end  of  the  didil- 
lation.  Many  of  the  preparations  which  apothecaries  call  SpiriU  are 
solutions  of  this  kind,  as  also  are  perfumed  waters,  such  as  Eau  de  Cologne, 
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Lavender-water,  &c.  Most  oamphora  also  dissolye  readily  in  alcohol; 
diere  are  bat  few  which  dissolve  with  difficult j.  All  these  solutions 
bum  with  a  bright  flame,  which  is  smoky  if  the  solution  contains  much 
oil.  When  mixed  with  water,  they  turn  milky,  from  separation  of  the 
oily  part  of  which,  however,  remains  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  mixture. 
If  a  volatile  oil  is  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  it  does 
not  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  and  only  gives  up  its  alcohol 
when  repeatedly  agitated  with  fresh  quantities  of  water. 

Wood-fpirit  and  Acetone  behave  like  alcohol;  so  likewise  do  JBther 
and  several  other  ethereal  liquids,  excepting  that  from  the  latter  the 
oils  cannot  be  separated  by  water. 

Volatile  oils  mix  with  Fats,  dissolve  most  Resins  and  Bennaus  Colour' 
tng  matteri,  and  several  organic  bases;  they  also  mix  with  one  another. 


h.  Derivative  or  Secondary  Nuclei, 

In  secondary  nuclei,  the  H-atoms  of  the  primary  nucleus  are  replaced 
wholly  or  partially  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  0,  S,  I,  Br,  CI,  N, 
Ad,  A,  Cy,  or  SO'.  Several  of  these  elements  may  enter  at  the  same 
time  into  the  same  secondary  nucleus,  so  that  it  may  contain  three  other 
substances  in  addition  to  the  carbon.  Many  secondary  nuclei  are  not 
known  in  the  separate  state,  but  are  merely  hjrpothetical  substances, 
from  which  the  composition  of  other  compounds  may  be  most  conve- 
niently deduced. 

The  following  are  examples  of  secondary  nuclei  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  free  state  : 

1.  Arranged  according  to  the  Primary  Nuclei, 

Methylene  orPalene=CH»,  gives  C*HC1;  C'NH. 

Ethene  or  Ethylene =C*H*,  gives  OH'Cl;  0HH:JP;  C*HCP;  (XII*; 
C*H»Br;  Ci*Bi^;  &Wh 

Bntyrene=C«HS  gives  C«H^C1. 

Phenene  or  Phenylene=C"H«,  gives  C"H»C1» ;  C»H»Br» ;  C»H»N ; 
C**H*X  *  C"H*XAd. 

Toluol=C»*H»,  ^ves  C"H'C1;  C"HK:!1«;  C"H«X«. 

Stvrol=C»*H«,  gives  C"H'X ;  C"»H^C1.  Indigo.blue  =  C"H»NO«, 
probably  also  belongs  to  this  head. 

Naphthaline C*^H^,  gives  the  secondary  nuclei  mentioned  on  page  20, 
besides  several  others. 

To  Cymene  or  Cymol=C*H**,  appear  to  belong,  C*H^*;  C»HK/l»0'; 
CPH'^X'O*,  &c. 


2.  Arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mbstancen  which  replace  the 

hydrogen. 

Oxygen-nuclei :  Parasalicyl,  C"H»0'  (from  C"H») ;  —  Snberone, 
CP«H"0*  (from  C"H>0;— common  camphor,  C*»H"0«  (from  C»H");— 
Anise-camphor,  C»H"0»  (from  C»H»*);-.C»H'0  from  C*»H*.  — Many 
kinds  of  sugar  probably  belong  to  this  class;  e,  g.,  Grape-sugar,  C**H"0", 
eommon  sugar,  C*»H"0",  and  Milk-sugar,  C«H»<^»0;  the  number  of  the 
C-atoms   in    the   unknown  primary  nuclei,  would  be  to  that  of  the 
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liydroffvn  atoms  &t  13:24;  12:82;  and  12:20  (or,24:48;  24:44^  and 
24:40);  perlokp^  howaret^  tlMsa  aagan  are  oompounds  of  noolei  wilk 
different  quantities  of  HO. 

Sulpkur-nudmit :  Oil  of  gariick^  Gall's  (perkaps  derired  horn  tfca 
unknown  primary  nuelens  C*H*). 

Iodine,  Bromine',  and  Ckhrins^nucki :  C*Br»;— C*IPI;  OH'Br; 
C*C1*;  C*H«C1«;-^»H'C1;— C"H»Br»;— C^H^Cl;  C>*H«C1« ;— 0»H^^l;— 
C^ITBr;  C»HK:J1»;  C»HK)1*;  C»H*Br*Cl»;  C»H»C1«;  C»C1«;— C»H*CIW 
(from  0»H>*);— C~H"Cl;  C»H"Cl»;  C*H»*CK)*  and  C»H«>C1*0*  (from 

Az<MtucUi :  The  following  compounds  probably  belong  to  ibis  class : 
Hydroejanio  acid,  C»NH;-^eUon,    C»N*;-.Oil  of  Mnstard,  C»H»NS» 

(8  : 8);  but  other  formnlsB  are  more  probaUe.— Indigo-blnoy  C^H^NO* 
16  : 8);— Pyrobensile,  C«H"N»  (42  :  IB);—A20tide  bemoUique,  C»H»»N« 
(28  :  12). 

Amidogen-nucUi:  To  this  class  jHrobably  belong:  Bisuocinamide, 
C«H»AaO*  (8:8);— Phthalimide,  C%»AdO*  (16  :  8)  ;  —  Imabeniyl, 
C»H»AdO*  (28  :  12). 

NUro^udei :  These  compounds  are  generally  formed  by  treating  a 
primary  nucleus  with  ooocentraled  nitric  acid  (p.  73).  The  following  are 
examples :  Nitrobeniide,  C"H*X,  and  Binitrobeniide,  C"H*X*  (12  :  6);— 
Kitrotoluide,  C^H'X,  and  Binitrotoluide,  C"H«X*  (1 4  : 8);— Nitrostyrole, 
C^*H^X  (16  :  8).~In  a  similar  manner,  from  Stilbene,  C^H^,  are  formed 
the  nitro-nuclei,  C»H"X  and  C»H"X^  and  from  Naphthaline,  C»H^  the 
nitro-nudei,  C»H^X,  C»H«X«,  C*»H»X»,  and  C»H*XC1». 

Sulphobenzide,  C^'H^(SO'),  is  a  sulphurous  acid  nucleus,  formed  from 
Beniol=C»H«. 

Probably,  also,  there  exist  nuclei,  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  cyanogen 
=:CN=Cy,  or  by  sulphocyanogen  =  CyS*.  Thus,  Oil  of  Mustard, 
0»H»NS»,  may  be  regarded  as  C«H*Cy,S*,  or  as  C^H^Cj^^ 


B.    Combinations  of  a  Primary  or  Secondary  Nucleus  with 
Substances  externally  attached  to  it. 

Enyelope-nuclei. 

a.    Compounds  wUh  Hydrogen. 
a.    Nudei  combined  wiA  1  At.  Hydrogen, 

Indigo-blue^  CH^NO*,  is  conyerted  by  hydrogenising  agents  into 
indigo-white,  C'*H^NO',H.  Many  other  vegetable  colouring  matters  are 
oonverted,  under  similar  circumstances,  into  colourless  compounds, 
probably  also  by  taking  up  1  At.  H.  Indigo-white  has  the  characters  of 
a  weak  acid,  so  that  perhaps  the  compounds  of  certain  nudei  with  1  At. 
H  should  be  regarded  as  hydrogen-acids.  This  1  At.  H  appears  to  be 
always  yeij  loosely  oombined  with  the  nucleus. 

To  avoid  uneven  numbers  of  atoms^  Laurent  Sc  Gerhardt  double  the 
atom,  writing,  for  example,  indigo-white  as  C"H"*NK)*,H*. 

5  AlcokoUradicaU.*-'l\iea^  bodies  contain  odd  numbers  of  hydregea* 
atoms,  and  majTy  therrfore,  be  regarded,  empirically  at  least,  as  oora-i 
pounds  of  nuclei  with  1  At.  hydrogen:  e.g.,  Methyl  =sC*H'=CH*^; 
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Bthyl=C*H»±sC*HSH,  &c.  A  few  of  them,  Ti«.,  Methyl,  Ethyl,  Butyl 
=C*H*,  Amyl=C"H",  and  Caprotyl=C»H»  have  lately  heen  obtained 
in  the  separate  state^  The  meUioda  by  whioh  their  ieolatiosi  has  been 
effected  are  as  follows : 

1.  By  the  action  of  zinc  or  potassinm  on  the  iodides  or  cyanides  of 
the  radicals.  ^Frankland  &  Kolbe.)  Iodide  of  ethyl,  strongly  heated 
with  finely  divided  zinc  in  a  closed  tube,  yields  ethyl  and  iodide  of  zinc, 
part  of  the  ediyl  being  however  decomposed  into  defiant  gas  and  hydride 
of  ethyl,  C*H»,H;  thns: 

2C*H»«C<H*  +  C<H*,H; 

and  another  portion  combining  with  part  of  the  zinc,  and  forming  the 
metalloidal  radical,  zinc-ethyl,  C^'Zn.  If  water  be  present,  the  whole 
of  the  ethyl  is  converted  into  hydride,  thns : 

C<H»I  +  HO  +  2Zii  =  C*H*,H  +  Znl^ZnO. 

Similarly,  if  alcohol  be  present  instead  of  water: 

Cmn  +  C^HW  +  2Zn  =  Cqi»,H  +  C^H»0  +  Znl.ZnO. 

Potassiiun  likewise  decomposes  cyanide  of  ethyl,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Uberated  ethyl  is  decomposed  as  above  into  &H^  and  OH*. — Methyl 
and  amyl  are  in  like  manner  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  th&t 
iodides. 

2.  By  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodides  of  the  radicals.  (Frankland.) 
Thb  process  has  hitherto  been  tried  only  on  the  iodide  of  ethyl.  It 
efiTecte  complete  decomposition,  provided  some  substance  be  present  which 
can  absorb  the  liberated  iodine.  Thus,  when  the  iodide  is  introduced 
into  ao  inverted  glass  globe  previously  filled  with  mercury,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  iodine  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  ethyl 
b  aepart^  in  the  form  of  gas.  In  this  case  also,  if  water  be  present^ 
kydnde  of  ethyl  is  formed. 

3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  acids  of  the  series  (GH)'0^  The  general 
tonnnla  of  this  decomposition  appears  to  be : 

{CH)"0*  =  C»-»H"-  >  +  2C0»  +  H. 

In  this  manner  acetic  acid,  OH^OS  yields  methyl,  C^H';  valerianic 
acid,  C»*»H'<^*,  yields  butyl,  C«H»  (Kolbe,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  2,  157); 
eaproic  add,  (5"H"0*,  yields  amyl,  O^H";  and  cvnanthylic  acid. 
C»^H>*0*,  yields  a^rotyl,  C"H".  (Brazier  &  Gossleth,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J. 
3,  210.) 

Methyl  and  ethyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures;  butyl,  amyl, 
and  caprotyl  are  liquids^  the  first  boiling  at  108^  the  second  at  IBS'", 
and  the  Uiird  at  202°.  They  do  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  such  as  oxygen  or  chlorine;  and  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  possible  to  reproduce  from  them,  by  direct  unioui  any  of  the 
compounds  of  the  methyl-,  eUiyl-series,  &e. 

The  constitution  of  these  hydrocarbons  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able discussion.  The  formula,  CH^,  C^H^  &c.,  originaUy  assigned  to  them 
by  Frankland  &  Kolbe,  represent  their  vapours  as  monatomic  (or, 
according  to  the  more  usual  mode  of  expression,  the  equivalents  repre- 
aented  by  these  formula  correspond  to  two  volumes  of  vapour,  pp.  52,  58, 
|uid  154;.  As  this  amount  of  condensation  differs  from  that  of  most  other 
oiganie  compounds,  which  are  diatomic  (the  equivalent  corresponding  to 
4  volnmee  of  vapour),  it  has  been  maintained  by  several  chembts  that 
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the  preceding  fbrmtils  onghi  to  be  doubled,  e.  g,,  thmt  methyl  ehoald  be 
C*H«,  ethyl,  C»H>»,  &c. 

Thifl  daplication  of  the  formnlBd  was  first  proposed  by  Gerfaardt 
(Campt  mmsueU,  1848,  19;  1850,  II),  who  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  radicals  by  no  means  exhibit  the  chemical  characters  which  might 
be  looked  for  in  bodies  analogous  to  the  metals,  and  that  they  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  homologues  of  marsh-gas. 

Hofmann  (Chem,  Soc,  Qu,  J.  3,  121)  has  likewise  nuuntained  that 
the  formula  CH',  &c.  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  that  the  compounds  in 
question  cannot  really  be  true  organic  radicals;  first,  because  they  do  not 
combine  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies,  or  fiye  rise  in  any 
other  way  to  the  reproduction  of  methyl-,  ethyl-,  or  amyl-compounds. — 
Secondly,  because  their  rapour-volumes  are  difierent  from  those  of  all 
other  known  hydrocarbons. — Thirdly,  because,  if  Frankland  &  Kolbe*s 
formulas  be  true,  the  boiline  points  of  these  compounds  will  not  agree 
with  Kopp*s  law  (p.  56);  thus  the  boiling  points  of  butyl,  amyl,  and 
caprotyl  differ  successively  by  47^  au  interval  more  than  double  of  that 
which  generally  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  C'H'  in  bodies  of  the  ethyl-, 
methyl-,  amyl-series,  &c.:  now  the  duplication  of  the  formulie  would 
remove  this  anomaly. — Fourthly,  because  the  decomposition  of  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  by  sinc^  is  not  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  hydriodio  or  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  latter  case,  no 
compound  of  xinc  and  hydrogen  is  formed,  analogous  to  zinc-ethyl. 

To  these  objections  Frankland  has  given  an  elaborate  reply,  main- 
taining that  these  bodies  are  perfectly  analogous  to  hydrogen,  only  leas 
strongly  electropositive.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the  hydrocarbons 
obtained  by  the  processes  above  enumerated,  must  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  of  the  one  class  being  the  true  radicals,  and  having  the 
general  formula  C"!!"*"*"*  (n  an  even  number),  e.  ^.,  methyl  =  C*H' 
— while  those  of  the  other  class,  which  are  isomeric  with  the  first,  and 
are  the  hydrides  of  the  radicals,  have  the  general  formula  C*'H*'+*,H; 
f.^.,  hydride  of  ethyl,  C*H*,H=C*H*;  the  former  he  regards  as  mon- 
atomic,  the  latter  as  t^-atomic.  Thus  the  gas  obtained  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  acetate  of  potash,  and  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  dry  iodide  of 
methyl,  is  the  true  methyl,  CH^;  while  that  obtained  by  the  action  of 
lino  or  of  light  on  iodide  of  ethyl  in  presence  of  water,  or  by  the  action 
of  potassium  on  iodide  of  ethyl  (not  anhydrous),  is  not  methyl,  but 
the  hydride  of  ethyl,  OH^H.  That  these  two  bodies  are  really  not 
identical,  but  only  isomeric,  is  shown  by  their  behaviour  with  chlorine 
(t^.  MMyl). — To  the  objection  founded  on  the  inactive  character  of 
these  hydrocarbons,  Frankland  replies  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
expecting  all  organic  radicals  to  exhibit  the  active  properties  of  cacodyL 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  simple  radicals,  that  is  to  say,  the 
metals  and  hydrogen,  exhibit  great  diversities  in  their  combining  tenden* 
cies,  presenting  indeed  a  regular  gradation  of  properties,  from  potassinm, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  hydrogen,  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and  nitrogen  on 
the  other,  the  bodies  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale  exhibiting  the  most 
energetic  affinities,  while  those  at  the  other  extremity  show  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  directly  with  any  other  element.  It  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that  the  compound  radicals  should  present  similar  dififer- 
ences;  and  that  some  of  them,  as  oaoodyl  and  zinc-methyl,  should  take 
fire  on  mere  expoeure  to  the  air,  while  others,  viz.,  the  aJcohol-radiozls;, 
should  exhibit  even  less  combining  tendency  than  hydrogen,  and  even 
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be  found  incapable  of  reproducing  any  of  tbe  compounds  in  the  series  of 
which  they  form  the  basis. — With  regard  to  the  vapour-yolumes  of  these 
radicals,  Frankland  observes  that  thoogh  thej  certainly  differ  from 
those  of  most  hjdrocarbens,  they  agree  with  that  of  hydrogen,  with 
which  they  are  in  every  respect  analogons^  and  which,  in  fact,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  organic  radicaJs^  thus : 

H  +  (?H«  =  C«H»;  C*H»  +  C«H»  =  C<H»,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  deviation  of  the  boiliDg  point  from  Kopp*s  law,  he 
observes  that  this  law  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  differences  ooserved  in 
the  series  of  alcohols  and  fatty  acids;  but  in  bodies  of  more  simple  con- 
struction, viz.,  the  oxides,  iodide^  and  chlorides  of  the  radicals,  spreater 
differences  are  found;  and  hence  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  in 
the  radicals,  which  are  simplest  of  all,  the  boiliug  points  of  the  succes- 
sive terms  will  exhibit  still  greater  differences. — Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  compound  of  zinc  and  hydrogen  should  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc  on  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  such  a  compound,  if 
formed,  would  be  instantly  decomposed  by  the  excess  of  hycurochloric 
aeid  present 

On  comparing  these  several  arguments,  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  bodies  which  Frankland  calls  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  are  really  the 
true  radicals,  and  are  strictly  analogous  to  hydrogen  in  their  chemical 
relations;  but  that  in  the  free  state,  their  vapour- volumes' correspond  with 
those  of  other  hydrocarbons,  and  consequently  that  the  formulsa  assigned 
to  them  by  Frankbnd  ought  to  be  doubled.  The  apparent  contradiction 
here  implied,  is  reconciled  by  the  view  adopted  by  Brodie  and  by 
Gerhardt,  viz.,  that,  in  the  free  state,  the  molecules  of  these  radicals 
(hydrogen  included)  are  made  up  by  the  union  of  two  elementary  atoms. 
Brodie  has  shown  {Phil.  Trans.  1850,  798;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4, 
194)  that  the  separation  of  an  elementary  body,  such  as  hydrogen,  from 
any  of  its  combinations,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  synthesis  of  the 
particles  of  the  isolated  element,  similar  in  fact  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  separation  of  a  compound  bod^.  Thus,  when  hydride  of  copper,  Cu'H, 
is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  Cu'Cl  is  formed  and  2H  set  free : 

Cii«H  +  HCl  =  Cu2Cl  +  H*. 

Tbe  reaction  which  here  takes  place  is  truly  a  double  decomposition, 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  dioxide  of  copper : 

Cu'O  +  HCl  =  Cu»CH- HO ; 

the  2  At.  hydrogen  in  the  former  case  combining  together  just  like  the 
O  and  H  in  the  latter.  Many  other  examples  tending  to  establish  the 
oonclnsion  that  all  chemical  reactions  may  be  viewed  as  double  decom- 
poeitions,  and  that  the  isolation  of  an  elementary  body  always  involves 
ft  chemical  synthesis  of  the  atoms  of  that  body,  may  be  found  in  Brodie's 
paper  above  referred  to. 

Now,  when  zinc  acts  on  iodide  of  ethyl  in  presence  of  water,  th^ 
products  are  oxyiodide  of  zinc  and  hydride  of  ethyl ;  thus  [C^H^=£t]  : 

<2r"z°)=Z«'I.Z»0  +  EtH; 

and  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  no  water  is  present,  the  pro- 
ducts being  iodide  of  zinc  and  free  ethyl,  may  be  represented  in  a  similar 
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manner;  tbus,  Bnbstitnting  iodide  of  edijl  for  water  on  tlie  Wt-liand 
side  of  the  above  equation^  we  haye^ 

The  action  which  zinc  at  high  temperatuiee  exerts  upon  water,  may  be 
regarded  in  a  precisely  simikr  manner,  thus : 

In  confirmation  of  these  yiews,  Brodie  finds  that  ano-ethyl  and  iodide  of 
ethyl  decompose  each  other  when  heated  together  to  170°  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube,  forming  ethyl  and  iodide  of  zinc,  prorided  tiie  action  be 
assisted  b}r  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether,  in  whidi 
zino-ethyl  is  soluble,  thus: 

(^2,°)=ZnH.Et«. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  by  similar  methods,  compound  radicals,  such  as 
ethylo-methyl,  etliylo-amyt  &c->  n>ay  be  formed. 

According  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  composition  of  the  radicals, 
ethyl  stands  to  hydride  of  ethyl  in  the  same  relation  as  ether  to  alcohol, 
and  would  be  to  the  compound  radicals  just  alluded  to,  as  ordinary  ether 
to  the  compound  ethers  discoyered  by  Williamson;  thus: 

^  }Hyclrogcn.  g  }^  ^^^^ 

^^'JHydride  of  ethyL  ^H*}^  AloohoL 

^^tJEthyL  g;»!Jo»  Ether. 

^jj,|Ethylo.mf!diyl.  C»H»P    methyl. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  ateohol-radicals  are  strictly  analoffous  to 
liydrogen  in  their  mode  of  formation  and  their  relatiims  to  other  bodies; 
but  in   the  Aree  state,  their  yapours  (that  of  hydrogen  indnded)  are 

i atomic,  and  the  snccessiye  terms  of  the  serie^  starting  from  hydrogen, 
ffer,  not  by  CH',  but  by  2C'H',  which  reconciles  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  the  boiling  points. 

The  same  view  is  adopted  by  Qerhardt  in  his  recent  papers  (Compta 
fiisnmels,  1851, 169  ;  Ann,  Fharm.  83,  115^,  Uie  formnlss  being  dP  coucse 
expressed  according  to  his  atomic  weights  (p.  27);  thus: 

2  iHydrogen.  ^  }o  Water. 

^'JHydridc  of  Ethyl.  ^2'}^  AlcohdL 

^2»i^^^-  ggl}0  Ether. 

C'HJiEthylo.methyl.  ^^^}'''^^ 

Crnnp.  also  Laurent  (Comptes  menmieh,  1 850, 241);  Wurtz  (iT.  J.  Pharm. 
18,  230),  5 

p.    JS^uclei  combined  with  2  At,  Hydrogen. 

Marsh-gas,  CPH*,  may  be  rerorded^as  Methylene  +  2H  =  C»H*,IP. — 
Paraffin,  C^H^,  is  probably=Cr^^,H*. — Simifaur  formula  may,  pcffhape^ 
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be  mmgned  to  cvther  hydrocarbons  whioli  may  be  obtmied  hi  the  form  of 
oils  or  camphors. — Glyoerme,  C*HK)*,  is  perhaps  C*KHy,K\  and  Mannite, 
C»H>*0»=:C»H»0*»,H»;  the  last-mentioned  oompoand  may  in  fact  be 
8Q|]^>oeed  to  be  formed  from  grape-sngar,  C^'H^",  in  hydrogenising 
aetions,  such  as  processes  of  fermentation. 

Lastly,  the  same  type  appears  to  include  those  organic  compounds 
which  possess  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  salifiable  base.  These 
Alkahtds  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  2  At.  hydrogen  with  a  nucleus 
containing  1  or  2  At.  nitrogen  as  such,  and  only  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  the 
products  of  oil  of  mustard,  in  the  form  of  amidogen.  This  nucleus,  in 
addition  to  carbon  and  nitrogen,  contains  either  hydrogen  alone,  or  oxygen 
•nd  sulphur  in  addition.  Some  few  of  these  nuclei  lisewise  contain  part 
of  ^  nitrogen  in  Uie  form  o(  amidogen  or  hyponitric  acid.  The  nitrogen 
in  the  nucleus  is  essential;  there  is  no  alkaloid  free  horn  nitrogen. 
Amon^  inorganic  bases,  ammonia  exhibits  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
alkaloids  in  its  behayionr  with  acids  and  metallic  salts;  and  as  ammonia 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  HN  with  H*,  so  likewise  may  the 
alkaloids  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  nucleus  containing  nitrogen  with 
H'.  Moreoyer,  as  several  atoms  of  oxygen  united  with  nuclei  form  acids, 
and  the  strongest  acids  with  nuclei  free  from  nitrogen,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  2H  united  with  nitrogen-nuclei  forms  bases. 

This  view  may  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  with  most  of  the  com- 
pounds belonging  to  this  type;  but  with  regard  to  many,  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  more  complete  determination  of  their  composition;  for  the 
|nresent  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  alkaloids  from  their  peculiar  composition  (a  nitroffen-nuoleus 
and  2  At.  hydrogen).  Whatever  probability,  however,  this  theory  may 
possess,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  this  place  the  consideration  of 
alkaloids  in  general. 

Alkaloum. 

Ofyanic  AlkaUit    VegeiahU  AUooHa,  Orgamc  Ba$e$f  Alialoidi,  Bates 
v^4taU$y  BoiCi  soUJMUb  organiqwu, 

MemoirSy  which  treat  of  eeveral  Alkaloids  together: 
Servllas. — lodates  and  Chlorates  of  the  Alkaloids.    Ann.  Ckvn.  Pkyu 

45,  274. 
Pbllbtibr. — Action  of  Iodine.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  63,  164;  also  J.  pr. 

Chem.  1 1,  257. — ^Action  of  Chlorine.    J.  Fharm.  24, 1^8;  also«r.  pr. 

Cktm.  14, 180. 
Rbonault. — Composition.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  68,  113;  also  Awn.  Pharm. 

26,  10. 
Ltenq. — Composition.    Ann.  Pharm,  26,  41. 

A.  y.  Planta-Rbiohsnav.    BeaeUan  der  Alkahide.    Heidelb.  1846. 
AifDBRsoif.— Organic  Bases  in  Bone-oil.     Trans.  Boy,  Soc.  Edtnh.  16,  4; 

PhU.  Mag.  J.  81,  174;  Ann.  PKarm.  70,  82;  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  158; 

Pharm.  Cmir.  1848,  773;  K.  J.  Pharm.  14,  372.— -Further.    Trans. 

Boy.  Soe.  Edinb.  20,  II.,  247;  PkiL  Mag.  J.  [4],  2,  457;  abstr. 

aim.  8o€.  ^u.  J.  5,  56. — Action  of  Nitric  acid  on  Organic  Alkaloids. 

Ann.  Pharm.  75,  80.— On  tome  of  the  crystalline  constituents  of 

Opium.     Trans.  Boy.  Boe.  EdMb.  20,  III,  847;  abstr.  Ohem.  Soe. 

^  /.  5,  257. 
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DoLFUS. — Combinations  of  certain  Organic  Bases  with  Hydrosulphoojanie 
and  Hjdroferrocyanio  acids.     Ann,  Fharm,  45,  212. 

HoFMAMN. — On  the  Volatile  Organic  Bases.  Chem,  Soc.  Mem.  2, 266; 
Ann.  Fharm.  53,  1. — Hofmann  &  Muspbatt.  Chetk.  Soc  Mm.Zt 
111;  Ann.  Pkarm.  58,  201.— Hofmann.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J  A,  159, 
269;  Ann.  Pkarm.  m,  148;  67,  X.—Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  285;  Ann, 
Fharm.  67,  166.— iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  25,  230;  Jahresber.  LAK. 
1847-8,  655,  667.— Further.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  2,  36,  and  300; 
Ann  Fharm.  70,  129;  73,  180;  74,  1  and  33;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  FKyt. 
28,  429;  abstr.  Fharm.  Centr.  1849,  593;  1850,  263;  Cowp(.m«tt- 
meU,  1850,  67;  Compt.  rend.  28,  543;  IntiU.  1849,  129;  iT. /. 
Fharm.  15,  397;  Jahresber.  1849,  352,  360. — On  the  behaviour  of 
Aniline  and  the  Alcohol-bases  with  Nitrous  acid.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.J, 
3,  231 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  75,  356;  abstr.  N.  J.  Fharm.  18,  399;  Fham. 
Centr.  1851,  89;  Jahresber.  1850,  440.— Researches  r^arding  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  Volatile  Organic  Bases.  Phil.  Trans. 
1850,  I.,  93;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  279;  AT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
30,  87. — Preliminary  Notice.  Ann,  Pharm.  73,  91;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
48,  243;  Instit.  1849,  258;  Compt.  rend.  29,  184.— Further.  FhU. 
Trans.  1850,  93;  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  253;  79,  11;  A^.  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhys.  33,  108;  abstr.  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  304. 

Laurent. — On  Organic   Alkaloids  containing  Chlorine  and   Bromine. 
A  tin.  Pharm.  69,  8. 

Planta. — Composition  of  certain  natural  Organic  Bases.    Ann,  Pharm. 
74,  245. 

Stenhousb. — On  the  nitrogenous  principles  of  yegetables  as  the  sources 
of  artificial  Alkaloids.  Phil.  Trans.  1850,  L,  47;  Ann.  Fharm.  70, 
198;  72,  86;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  309;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849, 
705;  1850,  186;  PhU.  Mag.  J.  35,  534;  Chem.  Oat.  1849,  349  and 
422;  N.  J.  Fharm.  16,  456;  Jahre9bei\  L.  ik  K.  1849,  390. 

P.  Th^nard. — Organic  Bases  containing  Phosphorus.     InstU.  1846,  No. 
602;  Berz.  Jahresber.  26,  598.     Further:    Compt.  rend.   25,    892; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  77;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  32,  153;  Jahresber.  L.  4b  K. 
1847-8,  645. 

WuRTz. — ^^On  a  series  of  Alkaloids  homologous  with  Ammonia.    N.  Ajntt^ 
Chim.  Fhys.  30,  443;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  J  93;  abstr.  Ann.  Plia.rm^ 
76,  317;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  166,  177;  Jahresber.  L.  ik  K.  1849, 
392;  1850,  443;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  90. 

Organic  Bases  containing  Antimony:  Ldwio  &  Schweitzer.  ^nt%, 
Pharm.  75,  315,  327;  J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  385;  50,  321;  I^o^^.  SO, 
338;  Chem.  Oaz.  1850,  201,  372,  395,  420. — ^Landolt.  ^mm. 
Pharm.  7 Sy  912. — Abstract  of  the  whole  in  Lowio' s  Grundr%ss  tier 
Organischen  Chemie.  Braunschweig.  1852,  383;  also  Chem.,  tSoc. 
Qu.  J.  5,  66. 

The  existence  of  organic  Acids  has  long  been  recognised,  but  tbat  of 
organic  Salijiable  Bases  remained  unknown  until  more  recent  times.  Seiv 
turner  first  showed  in  1806  (A.  j^.  14,  1,  37),  and  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely in  1817  (Gilb.  55,  61),  that  morphine,  which  he  had  discovered  in 
opium,  behaved  towards  vegetable  colours  and  acids  like  an  alkali;  aocL  it 
was  not  till  then  that  the  basic  nature  of  narcotine,  a  substance  pre vioualjr 
discovered  in  opium,  and  of  cinchonine,  obtained  from  Cinchona  bark^  -w^ua 
brought  to  light.  This  discovery  led  to  the  search  for  similar  subst&nces 
in  many  parts  of  plants  distinguished  by  their  poisonous  or  medicinal 
action^  and  to  the  discovery  in  many  cases  of  an  alkaloid   existing 
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tfaneia  aa  the  aottre  prindple,  and  generally  in  eombinl^tion  with  an 
aeid. 

Man^r  alkaloids  majr  alao  be  obtained  by  artificial  processes.  Unver- 
dorben,  in  1826,  first  discovered  several  volatile  alkaloids  as  prodocts  of 
dij  distillation;  e.  g,.  Crystalline  (Aniline),  Odorine,  &c.  More  recently, 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  preparing  adkaloids  artificially  by  oUier 
prooeases^ 

Preparation  of  Natural  Alkaloids. 

1 .  If  the  alkaloid  is  volatile  without  decomposition,  the  plant  which 
contains  it,  or  its  concentrated  aqueous  extract,  is  distilled  with  a  fixed 
alkali;  the  watery  distillate,  which  generally  contains  ammonia  as  well 
as  the  alkaloid,  is  exactly  neutralist  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  aJcohol  (or  a 
mixture  of  it  with  ether),  which  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid, 
and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  undissolved;  the  alcoholic  solution 
eva^rated  to  dnmess,  with  frequent  addition  of  water;  and  the  residue 
distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali  and  water, — whereupon  the  alkaloid  passes 
over,  partly  in  the  separate  state,  and  partly  dissolved  in  water.  On 
agitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  pure  ether,  decanting  the  ether  from 
the  watery  liquid  below  it,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate,  the  alkaloid, 
whose  boiling  point  is  far  below  100°,  remains  behind. 

2.  With  the  more  fixed  alkaloids,  the  following  is  the  process  gene- 
rally adopted.  The  plant  is  exhausted  with  water,  often  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid;  the 
brown  colouring  matter  and  other  foreign  substances,  precipitated,  if 
necessary,  by  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate  nreed  from  lead 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  and  after  sufficient  concentration  treated  with 
ammonia,  or  a  fixed  alkali,  or  magnesia,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate 
the  acid.  By  this  process,  the  alkaloid,  which  is  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  is  /or  the  most  part  precipitated;  but  it  generally  requires  to  be 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  or  by  digesting  the  acid  or 
alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  &c. 

For  the  separation  of  alkaloids,  such  as  atropine,  which  are  readily 
decomposed  by  alkalis,  the  cold  concentrated  aqueous  extract  is  agitated 
with  a  fixed  alkali  and  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  of  the  alkaloid  separated  by  decants tion;  when  evapo* 
rated,  it  leaves  the  alkaloid  in  a  state  fit  for  further  purification. 

3.  Since  most  alkaloids  form  with  tannic  acid  a  compound  sparingly 
ac^oble  in  water,  the  extract  of  the  plant  prepared  with  hot  water,  or 
with  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
neutralised,  when  quite  cold,  with  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda;  the  liquid 
mixed  with  a  strong  infusion  of  galls  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form;  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  linen  cloth,  washed  with  cold 
water,  pressed  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  and  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
ezeess  of  lime  previously  slaked  to  powder.  The  mixture,  which  becomes 
first  green  and  afterwards  brown,  from  decomposition  of  the  tannic  acid, 
18.  then  dried  over  the  water-bath,  finely  pulverized,  exhausted  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  the  solution  filtered  to  separate  the  tannate  of 
lime,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  or  ether  distilled  from  the 
filtrate.  The  residue  often  yields  crystals  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days;  in  other  cases,  it  is  exactly  neutralized  with  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  crystallizable  salt.    With  volatile 
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alkaloids  certain  modifications  of  this  process  are  reqoired.  (0.  Henry, 
J.Pharm,  21, 222;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  1 5, 300.)  The  precipitate  formed 
with  the  tannin  may  also  be  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  tannin  piedoitated 
by  sugar  of  lead;  the  excess  of  lead  remored  from  the  filtrate  by  rol- 
pbnretted  hydrogen;  and  the  alkaloid  separated  from  the  filtered  solation 
of  tbe  acetate  by  an  alkali,  after  sufficient  concentration. 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the  individual  alkaloids. 


Preparation  of  Artificial  AlkcUoids. 

1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  azotized  organic  compounds.— Coal-tar 
contains  Leucoline  ^Chinoline)  and  Crystalline  (Aniline),  which  latter  is 
produced  more  abunoantly  in  the  dry  distillation  of  Indigo.  Tar  from  tbe 
dr^  distillation  of  bones  contains  Odorine,  Olanine,  Ammoline,  and  Ani- 
mme  {vid.  p.  79). 

2.  By  distilling  azotized  organic  compounds  with  hydrate  of  potash. 
Quinine,  Cinchonine,  and  Strychnine^  thus  treated,  yield  Leacoline 
(Chinoline). 

3.  By  treating  organic  compounds  containing  nitrogen  and  snlphnr 
with  a  fixed  alk^i,  oxide  of  lead,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  the  wet 
way.  When  Thiosinnamine,  C*H»N«S«  (=C«H*(CyS«)Ad,fr),  itseU  an 
alkaloid,  is  triturated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  2  At.  snl- 

Ehide  of  lead  are  formed,  2  At.  water  separated,  and  another  alkaloid, 
innamine,  C»H«N»  (=:C«H*CyN,H»),  is  produced.     2  At.  Oil  of  Mustard 
=2(C*H»NS«^=2(C«H»CyS«),  with  6  At.  oxide  of  lead  and  2  At.  water, 
form  4  At.  sulphide  of  lead,  2  At.  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  alkaloid^ 
Sinapoline,  C%»N'0»  (=C^»H»CyAdO»,H»).     Phenite  of  ammonia,  kept 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  300%  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  Aniline: 

CBHW  +  NH»  -  2H0  +  C»»H7N. 

Furfurol,  C^^H^O^O^  immersed  in  aqueous  ammonia,  is  gradually  eou- 
verted  into  Fnrfuramide: 

3(CWH<0*)  +  2NH»-6HO  =  C»H»NK)«. 

This  fnrfuramide  is  not  a  base,  but  is  immediately  resolved  by  iho  action. 
of  dilute  acids  into  ammonia  and  furfurol;  but  by  boiling  ^witH  cLiluta 
potash-ley,  it  is  converted,  without  any  evolution  of  ammontai,  izato  tbe 
oase,  Furfurine,  which  is  isomeric  with  it  The  potash,  therefore,  alters 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  Fnrfuramide  is  mx>bably  C^H.^\N  M^yO*, 
and  Furfurine,  C*>H»»NH)«,H»  (Nucleus  =  30  :  18). 

4.  By  treating  certain  nitro-compounda  with  hydrosulpburio  acid  or 
hydrosufphate  oi  ammonia. — The  process  always  consists  in  tbis:  tbat 
6HS  are  deprived  of  all  their  sulphur,  which  is  precipitated,  wbile  4li  are 
transferred  to  the  40  of  the  NO^  in  the  compound,  whereby  'IIIO  are 
separated,  and  in  their  stead  2H  pass  into  the  compound  (p.  75).  Thna, 
Nitrobenzide,  C^H'X,  is  converted  into  Aniline,  C"H»N,H»;  Nitrotolixide^ 
C"H'X,  into  Toluidine,  C"H^N,H»;  NitronaphthaUne,  0»H"'X,  into 
Naphthalidam,  C»H'N,H»,  &c. 

5.  By  treating  another  alkaloid  with  oxide  of  manganeoe  and  snl* 
phuric  acid. — Thns,  NarooUne  yields  Oplanic  acid  and  a  new  alltaloid» 
called  Cotamine. 
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Y  F&rnuUion  of  the  Compound  Amimowiai  dueovered  hy  Wurtz  and 
Eojmanii,  (p.  16.)-— a.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potaah  on  the  cjuiates  <tf 
methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  &o.  (Wnrtz),  thoa: 

C»H»0,C>NO  +  2(K0,H0)  =-  2(K0,C(y)  ^.  C«H»N 

CyanaUofBCtbyL  HetbjUuame, 

C<H*0,C«Nq  +  2(KO,HO)  «  2<K0,C0*)  +  OH^N 

CytMiteofethyL  ,  SUiyUuniBe. 

CMH"0,C«NOHh  2(K0,H0)  =  2(K0,C0»)  +  C»H»N 

Cjanate  of  amyL  Amylamine. 

h.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  acetyl-nrea,  C*H«N*0',  and  metaoetyl- 
urea,  C*H»NW  (Wurtz): 

C*H«N»0« + 2(K0.H0)  «  2rK0,C0*)  +  H«N  +  C»H»N  j 

C«H»NK)*+ 2(KO,HO)  =  2(KO,C02)  +  H«N  +  C^H^N. 

e.  By  the  action  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the  alcohol-radicals 
on  ammonia,  aniline,  and  its  deriFatires,  chloraniline,  nitraniline,  &c. 
(Hofmann.) 

Bromide  of  ethyl  with  ammooia  yields  hydrobromate  of  EikyUimine: 

H»N  +  C*H«Br  =  C^H^N.HBr ; 

and  by  treating  this  salt  with  potash,  the  ethylamihe  may  be  set  free  in 
the  form  of  a  gas  absorbable  by  water,  jost  as  ammonia  is  set  free  from 
hydrobromate  of  ammonia. — In  a  similar  manner  ethylamine  acted  npon 
W  hydrobromio  acid  yielda  Diethylamine,  (C*H»)»,H,N  =  0»H"N ;  and 
tms  again  acted  upon  by  bromide  of  ethyl  yields  Triethylamvne, 
(C*H»)»N=C»H**N.  This  last  compound  does  not  appear  to  be  acted 
upon  by  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  er  at  least  to  a  yery  slight  extent 
only;  but  the  iodide  of  ethyl  acts  upon  it  with  facility,  forming  an  iodide 
of  TetretkyUum: 

CMH»«N  +  C*H»r  =  (C<H»)<NI. 

And  the  solution  of  this  salt,  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate of  iodide  of  silver  and  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  containing 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrtthyUnm,  (C*H«yNO,HO,  which,  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  may  be  obtained 
in  the  solid  state,  forming  in  fact  a  fixed  alkali,  like  hydrate  of 
potash. 

When  iodide  of  methyl  is  treated  with  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia, 
fire  different  iodides  are  formed,  viz.:  Iodide  of  ammonium,  H^N.I;  iodide 
oimethylium,  H»,C»H»,N.I ;  iodide  of  dimeihylium,  H»,(C»H»)»,N.I;  iodide 
of  trimethylium,  H,(C»H»)»,N.I;  and  iodide  of  tetrametkylium,  (C»H»)*,N.I. 
The  last,  when  separated  by  crystallisation,  redissolved,  and  treated  with 
oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  solution,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  tetramethylium  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  exhibiting 
properties  similar  to  those  of  thetetrethylium-compound. — Iodide  of  amy! 
treated  with  ammonia  yields  similar  results,  though  not  so  readily. 

The  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  triethylamine  yields  the  iodide  of 
melAyloiriethylium,  (CH',C^H^),N.I,  from  which  a  crystalline  hydrated 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  the  method  above  described.— Similar  results 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  triethylamine. 

Iodide  of  methyl  acting  on  diethylamylamine  yields  iodide  of  mdhylo^ 
diet^lamyUum,  {<7H»,(C>H%C'*H^}N.I. 
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Aniline,  which  may  he  regarded  as  Phmylamine,  H*((?*H*)N,  yifldg, 
when  treated  with  excess  of  hromide  of  ethyl,  the  hydrobromate  A 
EthylanUine  or  Eihylophenylamine,  H,(C*H»),(C"H»),N=C"H"N;tha8: 

C»H7N  +  C<H»Br  =  CWH»N,HBr ; 

and  this,  when  decomposed  hy  oanstio  potash,  yields  the  hase  in  the  fonn 
of  an  oily  liqaid  resembling  aniline,  but  differing  from  it  bj  a  slight 
difference  of  odonr,  a  higher  boiling  ppint,  and  a  lower  specific  gravity.— 
By  precisely  similar  actions  a  great  number  of  similar  compounds  may  be 
formed;  e,g.,  Diethylaniline,  (C*H»)»,(C«H»).N=C»H"N;  -fe%focWorafii. 

Zin€=H(C*H»)C»^j*}N=C»W^lN,  &c.  H 


^"m^ 


""^^^oi 


Properties,     All  alkaloids,  excepting  coniine,  picoline,  and  some  of  the 
compound  ammonias,  are  heavier  than  water.  [Sp.  gr.  of  ethylamine=0'6964 
at  8^;  of  amylamine,  0*7503  at  18°  (Wnrtz);  of  ethylanilme,  0*954  at  18«j 
of  diethylaniline,  0*939  at  18°.  (Hofmann.)]     Those  which  contain  com- 
paratively small  numbers  of  carbon -atoms,  and  nothing  but  hydrogen  and, 
nitrogen  in  addition,  are  watery  or  oily  liquids;  thus  nicotine,  ooniine, 
aniline,  leucoline,  and  picoline,  are  oily  liquids;  most  of  the  compound- 
ammonias  are  watery  liquids;  but  those  derived  from  aniline  are  oily.  The 
bases  analogous  to  oxide   of  ammonium   form   solid   hydrates.— Those 
alkaloids  which  contain  oxygen  are  solid,  and  mostly  crystalline,  and  fuse 
when  strongly  heated,  generally  without  decomposition.     Almost  all  the 
alkaloids  are  colourless,  the  only  exceptions  being  seminaphthalidam, 
which  is  yellow,  and  harmaline,  which  is  yellowish  brown.     The  solutions 
of  all  the  natural  alkaloids  examined  by  Bouchardat  exhibit  a  rotatory 
action  on  polarized  light;  but,  according  to  Laurent,  this  property  is  not 
possessed  by  those   which  are  produced   artificially.     Thus,   niootinet 
C*®H*N,H',  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  93*5°  to  the  left;  but  aniline^ 
C"H*N,H',  which  closely  resembles  it  in  comDosition,  appears  indiffereii^ 
to  polarized  li^ht,  as  likewise  do  amarine  and  lophine. 

Methylamme  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  does  not  liquefy 
till  cooled  below  0**.  ^Wurtz.)     The  other  alkaloids  consisting  whoUy  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  axid 
their  boiling  points  lie  between  18°  (ethylamine)  and  300";  they  may,  foT 
the  most  part,  be  distilled  without  decomposition  out  of  contact  of  car, 
those  only  which  have  very  high  boiling  points  suffering  decompoaitioii 
when  distilled.     Alkaloids  containing  oxygen  and  sulphur,    on    the  con^ 
trary,  are  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  decomposed  by  distillation. 

IT  The  bases  analogous  to  oxide  of  ammonium  are  decomposed  hy 
heat  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  A  moderately  concentrate<l  solution 
of  oxide  of  tetrethylium  may  be  boiled  without  alteration  ;  hut  as  soon 
as  the  base  becomes  nearly  dry,  it  is  decomposed,  even  at  the  he&t  of  the 
water-bath,  yielding  water,  tnethylamine,  and  defiant  gas. 

(C*H»)^NO  =  HO  +  (C<H»)»N  +  C^H*. 

Oxide  of  tetramylium  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner;  but  oxide 
of  tetramethylium  undergoes  a  different  kind  of  decomposition^  Tv^hich  has 
not  yet  been  fully  examined;  it  yields,  however,  like  the  other  t^wo  bases, 
a  volatile  alkaline  distillate.  Oxide  of  amylotrieUiylium  yields  ipyater, 
diethylamylamine,  and  defiant  gas: 

((^H»)«(Cw>H»)NO  :==  HO  +  (C*H»)»(CWH")N  +  C*H\ 
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These  bases  appear  indeed  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Tolaiile  and  the  non- volatile  alkaloids;  for  many  of  the  fixed  native 
alkaloids  yield  volatile  bases  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  or  of 
potash;  t^g,,  quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnine,  and  pelosine,  yield  leacoline 
among  their  products  of  decomposition;  while  piperine  gives  picoline  (1), 
and  morphine,  caffeine,  codeine,  and  narcotine,  have  actually  been  con- 
-rerted  into  alcohol-bases,  the  former  yielding  methylamine,  the  two  latter 
propylamine,  (C*H^)H^N.  (Hofmann.)  It  is  true  that  the  decompositions 
of  these  native  alkaloids  are  much  more  complicated  than  those  of  the 
artificial  ammonium-bases;  still  a  certain  analogy  appears  to  exist  between 
them,  and  mav  perhaps  pave  the  way  to  the  artificial  production  of  the 
fixed  native  alkaloids.  (Hofmann.)  IT 

Most  alkaloids  turn  reddened  litmus  blue  and  violets  ffreen;  e,g,^ 
nicotine  and  morphine ;  the  compound  ammonias  likewise  exhibit  strong 
alkaline  reactions;  but  the  weaker  bases,  such  as  narcotine,  are  neutral  to 
v^;etable  colours,  and  like  the  earths,  exhibit  their  basic  character  only 
in  their  behaviour  with  acids. 

Only  the  most  volatile  alkaloids  have  any  perceptible  odour  at  ordinary 
tem^ratnres,  and  these  have  generally  a  penetrating  odour;  c,g,^  nicotine, 
oonime. — IT  Methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  amylamine,  smell  very  much 
like  ammonia ;  the  latter  also  has  an  odour  like  that  of  the  amyl-com- 
pounds.  The  odour  of  the  higher  bases  of  this  group  is  less  ammoniacal; 
some  of  those  derived  from  aniline  are  aromatic;  trimethylamine  and 
triethylamine  have  a  peculiar  ^^j  odour.  IT — The  taste  of  most  alkaloids 
is  bitter;  among  them  in  fact  are  some  of  the  bitterest  substances  known— 
•trychnine,  for  example.  A  few  others  taste  sharp,  as  veratrine;  or 
aromatic  and  burning,  as  aniline  and  leucoline. — The  alkaloids,  so  fiar 
as  they  have  been  examined,  are  distinguished  by  strong  medicinal  action. 
Some  of  them,  as  quinine,  act  as  pure  bitters;  others  as  narcotics;  some  of 
them  as  strychnine,  being  in  ^t  the  most  violent  narcotic  poisons  kno.wn; 
others,  as  veratrine,  exert  an  acid  action;  others,  as  nicotine,  both  acrid 
and  narcotic;  and,  finally,  some  of  them,  as  picoline,  appear  to  act  more  in 
the  manner  of  volatile  oils. 

Deeompositions,  Most  alkaloids  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures turn  brown  and  become  resinous  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  change 
being  apparently  accompanied  by  formation  of  ammonia ;  the  compound 
ammonias,  however,  do  not  exhibit  this  change,  with  the  exception  of 
aome  of  those  derived  from  aniline. — The  more  fixed  alkaloids,  when  sub-> 
jed«d  to  dry  distillation,  yield  carbonate  of  ammonia  together  with  other 
products. — Many  alkaloids,  when  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  exhibit  peculiar  colours,  probably  in  most  cases 
accompanied  by  decompositions. 

[Farther  details  respecting  these  decompositions  will  be  given  in 
treating  of  the  individual  alkaloids.] 

CtmbinatiofiB,  Some  alkaloids,  such  as  nicotine  and  picoline,  and  most 
of  the  compound  ammonias,  mix  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  others 
dissolve  in  it  but  sparingly,  many  requiring  several  hundred  or  thousand 
ports.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  alkaloids  much  more  freely;  ether  dissolves 
many  of  them  readily,  but  several  of  those  which  contain  oxygen,  cin« 
chonine,  and  morphine  for  example,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

In  their  combinations  with  acids,  the  alkaloids  are  analogous  to 
ammonia  (IL,  426);  for  their  compounds  with  hydrochloric  and  othet 
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hvdrogeii -acids  appear  anhydrous  after  drying;  bot  for  the  prodaciion  of 
their  oxyj^n-ealts  1  At.  ot  water  is  required ;  and  this  water  remains  m 
combination  after  the  salt  has  been  coinpletelj  dried  between  120**  and 
140',  and  cannot  be  expelled  without  decomposing  the  salt.  (R^^naulL)^- 
Thus,  dried  hydrochlorate  of  morphine =C»H"N0«,HC1;  and  sulphate  of 
morphine  dried  at  130«'=C*«H"N6«,HO,SO».  Similarly,  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  in  the  dried  state=C"H'N,HCl;  the  8ulphate=C^'irN,HS0*.^ 
The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  oi^nio  acid  with  the  alkaloids 
contain  for  each  atom  of  the  alkaloid,  1  At  of  the  acid  dried  per  se,  or 
1  At.  water  and  1  At.  of  the  h3rpothetically  anhydrous  acid. — Some  baae^ 
as  quinine  and  cinchonine,  are  capable  of  forming  bibasio  salts,  which 
have  a  very  weak  alkaline  reaction. 

Most  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  crystalline,  some  pulverulent  and 
gummy.  In  conseouence  of  their  greater  solubility,  they  generally  exhibit 
the  taste  of  the  alkaloids  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  alkaloids 
themselves.  Many  of  these  salts  are  neutral,  but  others  have  an  acid 
reaction;  inasmuch  as  1  At.  of  a  strong  acid  is  not  completely  neutralised 
by  1  At.  of  a  weak  base. 

The  solutions  of  most  salts  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  evapoiated  to 
dr3mess  without  decomposition ;  if,  however,  they  contain  a  volatile  acid, 
and  the  alkidoid  is  a  weak  base,  |mrt  or  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  given 
off;  similarly,  the  salts  which  contain  a  volatile  alkaloid,  give  off  part  of 
it  when  heated,  and  the  more  readily  as  the  acid  is  weaker. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
alkaloid-salts  deposit  their  alkaloid  at  the  negative  pole. — If  the  solution 
be  not  too  dilute,  cinchonine,  quinine,  or  morphine,  when  thus  treated,  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  scaly  deposit  on  the  negative  pole,  or  as  a  white 
cloud.  (Brande,  J.  Roy,  Inst,  1,  250;  also  Sckw.  62, 82;  also  Pogg.  22, 308.) 
When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  cup  containing  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  also  is  placed  a  voltameters  (Plate  IV.^ 
Fi^.  29}  to  receive  the  hydrogen  gas,  then  through  a  cup  oontaininff  an 
acidulated  aaueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid,  in  whidi  is 
placed  a  voltameter  h  for  receiving  the  hydrogen,  and  another  T<^ta^ 
meter  c  for  the  oxygen,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed :  From 
quinine  there  are  evolved,  for  every  116  vol.  hydrogen  in  a,  not  58  but 
only  44  vol.  oxygen  gas  in  o;  with  strychnine,  the  proportion s=  59  :  24; 
with  morphine= 40  : 1 0;  and  with  narcotine= 60  :  24.  Hence  the  quantity 
of  oxyffen  g\^  evolved  from  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  is  not  so  great  aa 
might  be  expected  from  the  indications  of  the  voltameter  a;  the  oxygen 
gas  evolved  is  likewise  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen;  0.^.,  in  the 
case  of  quinine,  from  23  to  31  per  cent,  and  in  that  of  strychnine,  abooi 
25  per  cent.  [Hence  it  would  appear  that  part  of  the  oxygen  evolved  ai 
the  positive  pole  oxidates  the  carbon  or  hydrogen  of  the  alkaloid,  and  libe- 
rates nitroffen  gas.]-— But  the  hydrogen  gas  collected  in  Uie  voltameter  h 
from  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  is  pure ;  and  its  quantity  approaches  mote 
nearly  to  that  in  the  voltameter  a,  in  proportion  as  the  solution  of  the 
alkaloid  has  been  acidulated  with  a  larger  ouantity  of  sulphuric  acid;  in 
this  case,  the  hydrogen  gas  in  a  is  to  the  hydrogen  gas  in  6  as  70  :  68,  with 
quinine,  and  90  :  80  with  narootine.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate 
of  strychnine  is  used,  4  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  collect  in  tfie  volta* 
meter  a,  in  the  same  time  that  1*6  cub.  cent  of  pure  oxygen  collect  in  the 
voltameter  0,  and  0027  grm.  of  strychniue  are  separated  at  the  pottthre 
pole.  Hence  it  appears  that  (contrary  to  what  takes  place  with  the  salts 
of  inorganic  bases)^  the  action  of  the  Jectric  current  is  divided,  one  poiiien 
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deeompoaiDg  tbe  water  of  tbe  alkaloid  solaiion  into  1*6  oxygen  gas 
and  3*2  cub.  oent.  hjdrogen>  while  the  other  portiooy  which,  according 
to  tbe  Toltameter  o^  oorreeponds  to  0*8  cab.  cent,  of  hydrogen,  decern- 
poees  the  strychnine-fialts,  separating  from  it  a  quantity  of  strychnine 
equivalent  to  the  0*88  cub.  oent.  hydrogen.  For  0*88  cub.  cent,  hydrogen 
weigh  0-00007208  grm.;  and  this  multiplied  by  350  (the  approximate 
atomio  weight  of  strychnine),  yields  0*025228  grm.,  which  accords  pretty 
well  with  the  quantity  0*027  grm.  actually  obtained.  (Matteucci,  Ann. 
Ciim,  Fhy%.  74,  105.)  [The  experiment  admits,  however,  of  another 
interpretation.  A  cnrrent  which,  in  the  voltameter  a,  sets  free  4  cubic 
eentimetres,  or  0*0003604  grm.  hydrogen,  should  separate  350  times  this 
quantity,  or  0*12614  grm.  of  strychnine;  and  that  only  0  027  grm.  is 
separated  arises  partly  from  some  of  the  strychnine  remaining  dissolved 
in  the  liquid,  and  partly  from  a  portion  being  decomposed  by  the  oxygen 
it  the  poeitive  pole,  in  consequence  of  which  also  the  oxygen  evolved  is 
len  than  it  should  be,  and  not  quite  pure.    (Om.)] 

From  the  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts,  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated 
by  all  inorganic  alkalis,  by  magnesia,  and  by  a  few  of  the  stronger  bases 
cl  the  heavy  metals,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  sometimes  in 
crystals,  flakes,  or  gelatinous  masses,  sometimes  in  oily  drops  like  aniline; 
sometimes  a^ain  they  remain  dissolved  in  the  watery  liquid,  and  volatilise 
when  heated,  like  nicotine  and  most  of  the  compound  ammonias.— ^ 
An  excess  of  the  caustic  alkalis  re-dissolves  certain  alkaloids,  e.g.^ 
morphine  and  atropine. — Alkaline  monocarbonates  likewise  precipitate 
the  salts  of  the  fixed  alkaloids ;  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  generally 
precipitates  them  even  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly  on  boUing;  u^ 
however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric  acid,  certain  of  the  alkaloids,  such 
ts  cinohonine  and  narootine,  are  no  longer  precipitated  at  ordinary 
temperatures  by  alkaline  bicatrbonates. 

oinoe  the  fixed  alkaloids  yield  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  certain 
inor;^;anic  acids,  tbe  aqueous  solutions  of  tbe  more  soluble  alkaloids  form 
precipitates  with  the  above-mentioned  acids,  and  especially  with  their 
neutral  ammoniaoal  or  potash  salts,  the  precipitation  being  more  rapid  as 
the  solution  is  stronger. 

PKotphaU  of  Sodoy  for  example,  precipitates  the  salts  of  quinine, 
bebeerine,  morphine,  narootine,  strychnine,  orucine,  solanine,  veratrine, 
tod  delphinine,  the  precipitates  being  crystalline  in  some  cases  and 
flooculent  in  others. 

Iodide  of  Potamwn  precipitates  the  salts  of  cinchonine,  bebeerine, 
•trTohnine,  bmcine,  morphine,  codeine,  narcotine,  veratrine,  delphinine, 
snd  emetine;  sometimes  in  the  crystalline,  sometimes  in  the  pulverulent 
er  floeeulent  state. 

AqvtovB  Bxniodide  of  PotasBxum  (111.,  50V  added  to  many  alkaline 
Hdts,  throws  down  crystalline  compounds  of  a  nydriodate  of  the  alkaloid, 
with  1  or  2  At.  iodine  more  (sometimes  there  is  formed  a  pulverulent, 
iooeulent,  or  mucous  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several 
definite  compounds).  The  precipitate  forms  with  sine  or  iron  a  soluble 
erystallisable  compound  of  iodide  of  sine  or  iodide  of  iron  with  the 
hydriodate  of  the  alkaloid.  Aqueous  potash  poured  on  the  precipitate 
fiorms  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  oxy^n  of  the  potash  partly  converts 
the  allodoid  into  another  compound.  (Bouchardat,  CompU  rend,  d,  475; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  247.) 

To  this  is,  perhaps,  related  the  brown  red  precipitate  which  Iodine 
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dissolved  in  alcohol  forms  with  the  salts  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  morphine, 
strychnine,  atropine,  veratrine,  emetine,  &o. 

Tincture  of  Bromine  also  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
quinine,  strychnine,  and  veratrine. 

Aqueous  Iodic  acid  or  aqueous  Terchloride  of  Iodine^  added  drop  by 
drop  and  in  excess  to  an  alkaloidnsalt  dissolved  in  water,  or  better  in 
alcohol,  precipitates  an  acid  iodate  of  the  alkaloid.  The  iodic  acid  must 
be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  its  precipitation 
by  the  alcohol  of  the  alkaloid  solution;  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  iodine, 
which  is  less  soluble,  this  condition  is  spontaneously  fulfilled.  In  this 
manner,  the  salts  of  cinchonine  and  quinine  five  precipitates,  when 
dissolved  in  some  thousand  parts  of  alcohol ;  those  of  the  other  fixed 
alkaloids  are  precipitated  when  the  solutions  are  more  concentrated,  but 
the  salts  of  morphine  decompose  iodic  acid  without  separation  of  iodine. 
— The  precipitated  acid  iodate  of  the  alkaloid  is  colourless  and  non* 
crystalbne;  deflagrates  strongly,  and  without  leaving  charcoal,  when 
heated,  after  drying,  to  a  temperature  between  115°  and  120°,  and  often 
likewise  by  trituration;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  turns  brown. 
— The  neutral  iodates  of  <he  alkaloids  are  crystalline,  colourless,  and 
much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  acid  iodates;  when 
heated,  they  fuse  partially,  and,  after  a  while,  detonate  slightly  but 
suddenly,  with  evolution  of  iodine  and  formation  of  a  bulky  charcoal ; 
they  may  be  also  made  to  detonate  by  percussion,  but  not  so  strongly  as 
the  acid  iodates. — Aqueous  sulphurous  acid  separates  the  iodine  nrom 
them.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  45,  68;  also  Pogg,  20,  315. — Ann. 
Chim.  Phys,  45,  274 :  also  J,  chim,  mSd.  6,  513.) — Coniine  dissolved  in 
alcohol  is  also  precipitated  by  iodic  acid. 

The  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  pure  alkaloids,  form  with  several  salts  of  the 
noble  metals,  sparingly  soluble  precipitates,  which  are  sometimes  oom- 
pounds  of  the  alkaloid  with  the  metallic  salt;  sometimes  of  the  salt  of 
the  alkaloid  with  the  metallic  salt. 

Solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  added  to  the  solutions  of  the  alkaloids 
in  hydrochloric  or  other  acids,  or  in  some  cases  merely  in  water,  forms 
flocculent  or  curdy  precipitates,  which  generally  contain  I  At.  alkaloid 
to  1,  2,  3,  or  4  At.  chloride  of  mercury;  viz.,  with  aniline,  3HgCl;  with 
leucoline,  2HgCl;  with  sinnamine,  2HgCl;  with  thiosinnamine,  4HgCI; 
with  sinapoline,  picoline,  and  nicotine  (iHffCl);  also  with  naphthalidam, 
cinchonine,  quinine,  morphine,  narcotine,  brucine,  strychnine,  veratrine, 
delphinine,  and  emetine;  with  tetrethylium  it  forms  a  beautiful  white 
crystalline  precipitate  composed  of  (C*H*)*NCl,5HgCl.  (Coniine,  atropine, 
solanine,  and  codeine  are  not  precipitated).  Many  of  these  precipitates 
fuse  just  above  100°,  forming  yellow  masses;  they  dissolve  but  sparingly 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

With  Proiiodide  of  Mercury  also,  most  or  all  alkaloids  enter  into 
combination ;  hence  most  of  their  salts,  even  very  dilute,  form  with 
iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium,  white  or  yellowish  white,  pulverulent, 
or  flocculent  precipitates,  which  appear  yellow  after  drying,  and  fuse  when 
heated,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodme.  The  precipitate  formed  with  tetre- 
thylium corresponds  in  composition  to  the  chlorine-compound.  (Hofmann.) 
(Comp.  Caillot,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  42,  263;  abo  Schw.  59,  105;  also 
>.  Tr.  21,  1,  246). 

NUrate  of  silver  precipitates  but  few  of  the  alkaloids.     The  preci* 
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|nUUe  obtained  with  alooliolic  solution  of  strychnine  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
consists  of  1  At.  stychnine,  1  At.  oxide  of  silver,  and  1  At.  nitric  acid; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  nitrate  of  strychnine,  in  which  the 
HO,  necessary  to  the  constitation  of  the  salt,  is  replaced  by  A^,  or 
U  by  Ag. — Methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  amylamine,  precipitate 
oxide  of  silver,  and  redissolve  it  in  excess,  like  ammonia.  (Wnrtz.) 

Aqneons  Terchloride  of  Gold  and  its  compound  witb  chloride  of  sodium, 
form  with  salts  of  picoline,  animine,  olanine,  nicotine,  coniine,  ^ui- 
pine,  cinchonine,  bebeerine,  corydaline,  atropine,  morphine,  delphinme, 
and  emetine,  yellow  precipitates,  inclining  to  brown,  red,  or  green,  very 
•lightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether; 
they  appear  to  be  compounds  of  terchloride  of  gold  with  the  alkaloid. 
The  precipitate  formed  by  morphine  soon  turns  bluish  and  violet  from 
reduction  of  gold.  (Comp.  Larocque  &  Thibier^,  J,  chim,  med,  18,  696.) 
Solution  of  ethyl-aniline  yields  with  terchloride  of  c^old  a  yellow  oily 
precipitate,  easily  decomposed.  Chloride  of  tetrethylium  forms  a  lemon« 
yellow  precipitate,  whose  formula  is  (C*H*)*NCl,AuCR  (Hofmann.) 

Aqueous  Bichloride  of  Platinum  precipitates  the  salts  of  nearly  all 
alkaloids,  but  not  those  of  solanine.  The  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  sometimes  crystallo-granular,  sometimes  pulverulent,  contains,  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  examined,  1  At.  of  hydrochlorate  of  the  alkaloid,  and 
1  At.  PtCP;  in  the  case  of  sinnamine  only,  the  precipitate  appears  to 
have  a  different  composition,  supposing  that  alkaloid  to  contain  8C, 
Some  of  the  compound  ammonia-salts  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  form 
larse  crystals  of  great  beauty  and  regularity,  €»  g.,  the  triethylamine 
and  tetrethylium  salts.  (Hofmann.) 

ProtocMoride  of  Palladium  and  Bichloride  of  Iridium  also  precipi* 
tate  the  mJts  of  certain  alkaloids. 

Many  organic  acids  and  their  compounds  with  alkalis,  also  precipitate 
the  salts  of  certain  alkaloids. 

Sulphoeyanide  of  Polassium  precipitates  the  salts  of  cinchonine^ 
quinine,  bebeerine,  strychnine,  brucine,  morphine,  codeine,  narcotine^ 
veratrine,  delphinine,  and  emetine.  Several  of  these  precipitates  are 
acicular,  others  curdy;  they  dissolve  when  the  aqueous  mixture  is 
heated,  and  separate  out  again  as  it  cools;  hot  alcohol  forms  with  them 
a  bitter  solution^  which  reddens  ferric  salts,  (fiomp.  Artus,  J.  pr,  Chem^ 
S,  253;  0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  24,  194.) 

Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  potash  precipitate  the  salts  of  cinchonine^ 
quinine,  and  strychnine. 

Picric  acid  precipitates  either  the  salts  or  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
many  alkaloids,  forming  flocculent  or  pulverulent  yellow  precipitates. 

Tannic  acid  (tannin  of  nut-galb),  and  also  the  infusion  or  tincture  of 
galls  ^the  latter,  however,  is  less  adapted  to  the  purpose,  because  the 
alcohol  which  it  contains  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  the  precipitate),  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  many  alkaloids,  and  apparently  of  all,  yiz.,  those  of 
aniline,  nicotine,  coniine,  sinnamine,  cinchonine,  quinine,  cinchovatine, 
corydaline,  aconitine,  atropine,  morphine,  codeine,  narcotine,  cotamine, 
narceine^  strychnine,  brucine,  solanine,  caffeine,  theobromine,  chelidoninci 
saoguinarin^  veratrine,  delphinine,  and  emetine.  As  the  precipitate  is 
•olnole  in  acids,  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  salt  prevents  the  precipitation* 
(Wackenroder,  N,  Br.  Arch.  28,  54.) 

Before  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid-^sf^t  with  tannic-acid, 
it  is  proper  to  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.    All  these  pre^ 
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eipitaies  are  white,  enrdy,  and  dry  up  to  a  white  powder,  which,  when 
heated,  fuses  into  a  hrown  resinous  mass,  flexihle  imniediately  afiter 
cooling,  hnt  afterwards  becoming  brittle  and  liable.  They  contain,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  cinchonine,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  bracine,  2  At. 
tannic  acid  ^supposed  ^C^H'O^),  to  1  At.  of  the  lUkaloid. — If  the  pre- 
cipitate, at  least  with  quinine  and  cinchonine,  be  enclosed  while  yet 
moist,  in  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  becomes,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  in 
water  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  doubtless  by  the  conversion  of  the 
tannic  acid  into  gallic  acid;  for  the  solution  giyes  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  salts.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  many  inorganic  bases, 
which  abstract  the  tannic  acid  and  set  the  alkaloid  free;  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  however,  generally  dissolve  the  whole  of  it.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate be  made  into  a  paste  with  bar3rta,  lime,  or  magnesia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  green  or  bluish  from  decomposition  of  the 
tannic  acid,  and  after  drying,  the  alkaloid  may  be  extracted  in  its 
original  state  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  hydrated  oxides  of  antimony, 
tin,  lead,  and  iron,  extract  the  tannic  acid,  and  the  alkaloid  may  then  be 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol.  The  salts  of  these  four  oxides  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  forming  a  soluble  salt  of  the  alkaloid,  but  the  free  acid  con- 
tained in  them  may  hold  a  portion  of  the  tannate  in  solution.  Lastly, 
the  tannic  acid  may  also,  be  withdrawn  by  glue  and  moist  parchment; 
the  latter,  however,  soon  ceases  to  act.  The  precipitated  tannates  are 
nearly  unsoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  sparingly  in  hot  water,  the 
solution  becoming  turbid  as  it  cools,  and  a  brown  resinous  film  being 
formed  upon  it  They  dissolve  in  some  dilute  acids;  also  in  alcohol, 
and  at  a  boiling  heat  m  spirit  of  28^  Bm.;  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  tastes  rather  rough  than  bitter,  and  does  not  yield  erjBiaia 
on  evaporation.  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm,  21,  212.) 

GhkUic  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids. 

The  composition  of  most  of  the  non-oxygenated  alkaloids  is  such, 
that  they  may  be  regarded,  either  {a\  as  compounds  of  nuclei,  in  which 
I  or  2H  is  replaced  by  1  or  2N,  witn  2H,  (Om.);  or  {J>\  as  nuclei,  con- 
taining 1  Ad  in  place  of  IH,  (Laurent^;  or  (c),  as  copulated  compounds 
of  ammonia  with  an  organic  compouna  not  known  in  the  separate  state, 
to  which  view  Berzelius  gives  the  preference.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  these  several  modes  of  viewing  the  composition  of  the  alkaloids : 


Empirical 
Foimula. 
C   H  N 

a                    b 
C  H  N,  H        C    H  Ad 

tf 
C   HAm 

Primary 
Nttdeaa. 

Nicotine  

.10    7  1= 

10    5  1,  2  «  10    5  1   = 

10    4  1  ... 

....  10    6 

Aniline 

12    7  1   - 

12    5  1,.  2  -  12    5  1- 

12    4  1  ... 

...  12    6 

.18     7  1-= 

18    5  1,  2  -   18     5  1   » 

18    4  1  ... 

....  18    6 

Toluidiiie 

14     9  1   « 

14     7  1,  2  -  14    7  1- 

14    6  1  ... 

....  14     8 

Coniine   

16  17  1   -^ 

16  15  1,  2  =   16  15  1   = 

16  14  1  ... 

....  16  16 

Naphthalidam 

20    9  1   » 

20    7  1,  2  =   20    7  1   = 

20    6  1  ... 

....  20    8 

Seminaphthalidam 

10    5  1   = 

10    3  1,  2  =  10    5  1  = 

10    3  1  .... 

....  10    4(?) 

A  few  of  these  alkaloids  contain  2N;  e,  g.,  amarine=C*'H**N*,  and 
lophine=O^H^'N*;  and  1  At.  of  them,  although  it  contains  2N,  satu- 
rates but  1  At.  acid.  Amarine  is  derived  from  the  nucleus  C**H*,  which 
taken  three  times  gives  C^H";  according  to  (a),  we  obtain  the  perfectly 
analogous  formula,  C**H"NSH«;  but  (6)  gives  <>»H^*Ad»,  so  that  there 
is  a  deficient  of  2H  in  the  nucleus;  according  te  (c)  the  formula  is 
C*'H**Am*.— Sinnamine,  C*H*N',  may  be  regarded,  according  to  (a),  as 
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C"H*CyN,H»  (niicleii8=6  : 6);  Thioebnamine,  C»IPN*S*,  aa  OH*  (CyS») 
Ad,H»  (nucleu«=6  : 6);  and  Sinapoline,  C"H"NH)»  as  C^^H^CjAdOSH* 
rnacleii8=l2  :  12);  tfaefonnDl»  of  the  last  two  alkaloids,  however,  are  so 
mr  doabtfol,  that  the  nitrogen  in  their  nuclei  exists,  not  as  sach,  but  in 
the  form  of  cyanogen  and  amidogen.  Melamine,  CMi*N*,  is  probably 
OAd»N*,H»  (nucleus=6  : 6). 

Y  The  alkaloids  in  the  preceding  table  may,  of  coarse,  be  repre- 
sented in  a  form  similar  to  those  alre^ly  given  for  the  bases  disoorered 
by  Worts  and  Hofmann,  e.  </•, 

H   )  H    ) 

Nicotines    H    }N;  Tolaidine=s    H    VN,  Ac 

On  the  other  hand,  the  componnd-ammonias  containing  the  alcohol- 
radicals,  maybe  exhibited  in  the  form  c;  thos  Methylamine=(CH'), 
NH»;  Ethylamine=(C*H*),NH»;  Dimethylamine=(C»H»)»,NH»;  Methyl- 
ethylamine=(C»H«)(C*H*),NH»;  Triamyhunine=(C«»H")»,NH*;  Tetre- 
thyliam=(G*Hy,NH*.  The  forms  a  and  6  cannot  well  be  adapted  to 
these  bases,  inasmuch  as  they  wonld  make  no  distinction  between  those 
which  are  isomeric  with  each  other,  such  as  ethjlamine  and  dime- 
thylamine,  methylethylamine  and  propylamine,  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  one  another  in  origin  and  properties,  and  give  different  products  of 
decomposition.  Similar  isomeric  relations  exist  also  between  some  of 
these  bases  and  other  alkaloids,  previously  known  and  obtained  from 
totally  different  sources;  thus  methylaniline  is  isomeric  with  tolnidine, 
and  methylethylaniline  with  cumidine;  but  these  isomeric  substances 
exhibit  the  most  striking  dissimilarity  in  their  characters.  This  may, 
periiaps,  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  forms  a  and  b  are  not  true  repre- 
sentatives of  any  of  the  alkaloids,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
these  bodies  are  similarly  constituted.  IT 

Considering  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  most  of  the  oxygenated  alkaloids,  it  may  suffice  to  exhibit  the 

composition  of  a  few  of  those  which  are  best  known,  as  in  the  following 
table: 

Empirical  formula.                 According  to  a.  Nucleus. 
CHNO                      CHNO,  H 

Caflfciiie IC  10  4    4         »         16    8  4    4,  2        16  :  16 

Porforine   30  12  2    6        30  10  2     6,  2        30  :  18 

Cinchonine 20  12  1     1         20  10  1     1,  2        20  :  12 

Quinino  20  11  1     2         20     9  1     2,  2         20  :  12 

Morphine   36  19  1     6        36  17  1     6,  2        36  :  24 

Codeine  36  20  1     5        36  18  1     5,  2        36  :  24 

Nartxrtine  ^    46  25  1  14        46  23  1  14,  2        46  :  38 

CoUmine  26  13  1     6        26  11  1     6,  2        26  :  18 

Strychnine „ 44  22  2    4        44  20  2    4,  2        44  :  26(?) 

Brudne  48  26  2    8        48  24  2    8,  2        48  :  34(?) 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  for  urea,  (PH^N'O*,  supposing  it 
to  belong  to  the  organic  alkaloids,  the  theory  (a)  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out;  in  the  formula  CAd',0^  we  find  20  outside  the  nucleus 
instead  of  2H;  the  formula,  CNAdO',H',  requires  a  nucleus=2  :  4,  and 
CH'NH)',H^  a  nucleus=2  : 6,  whose  existence  is  very  doubtful.  But 
m  is  also  distinguished  from  the  true  alkaloids  by  many  other  pronerties. 

Berxelius  (J.  pr,  Chem,  23,  231 ;  Lehrb,  6,  269),  regards  the  alkaloids 
as  copulated  compounds  of  ammonia  with  an  organic  compound,  in  which 
the  ammonia  retains  its  basic  properties.     If  1  At.  of  an  alkaloid  contains 
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more  than  1  At.  nitrogeiiy  tbe  excess  belong  to  the  organic  compound. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  similarity  of  the  ammoniaeal  and  alka- 
loidal  salts,  with  regard  to  the  water  which  they  contain,  and  by  the  fact 
that  most  alkaloids  contain  only  1  At.  nitro^n.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  alkaloids,  although,  like  other  azotised  substances, 
they  give  off  ammonia  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yet  exhibit  no 
signs  of  containing  that  substance  ready  formed.  They  do  not  give  off 
ammonia  when  boUed  with  aqueous  potash,  and  in  many  cases  not  evea 
when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash;  neither  is  ammonia  extracted  from 
them  by  dilute  acids  acting  in  excess  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  When 
chlorine-water  is  added  to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  coniine,  not  a 
trace  of  nitrogen  is  evolved  even  on  heating  the  liquid;  but  if  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  be  added,  nitrogen  is  immediately  given  off.  (0. 
Henry.)  When  strychnine,  bmcine,  and  other  natural  alkaloids,  are 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  no  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  the  residue. 
(Liebig,  Poffg,  21,  27.)  When  cyanate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  nitrate 
of  quinine,  strychnine,  morphine,  atropine,  &c.,  the  liquid  containing 
the  cyanate  of  the  alkaloid  yields  no  urea  when  filtered  from  the  chloride 
of  silver  and  evaporated,  but  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia  from 
decomposition  of  the  cyanic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alkaloid  behind. 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  6,  73.)  We  must,  however,  agree  with  Benelins 
in  not  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the  last-mentioned  experiment, 
inasmuch  as  the  ammonia  may  be  too  intimately  nnited  with  its  copoky 
to  be  converted  into  urea  in  conjunction  with  the  cyanic  acid. 

These  circumstances,  which  render  improbable  the  existence  of  ready- 
formed  ammonia  in  the  alkaloids,  are  likewise  unfavourable  to  Laurent*8 
supposition  (Compt.  mensueU,  I,  41),  that  they  contain  amidogen, 
inasmuch  as  the  true  amides,  when  treated  with  potash  or  with  acids, 
yield  ammonia  with  decomposition  of  water;  it  is,  in  £&ct,  precisely  by 
this  circumstance,  that  furfuramide,  which  is  pot  a  base,  is  distinguished 
f^om  furfurine,  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

[For  a  particulmr  vieir  of  the  coniititiitioii  of  the  alkaloids,  fid,  Coaerbe,  Atm,  Clnn. 
Phy»,  56,  185.] 

T  The  antimony-bases,  viz.,  Stibmethyl,  (CH*)',Sb,  8tibethyl» 
(C*H«)»,Sb,  and  Stibamyl  (C'«H*»)»,Sb,  and  the  compounds  Stibmethylium 
(C»Hy,Sb  aiid  Stibethylium  (C*H*)*,Sb,  may  also  be  regarded  as  alkaloids 
and  metalloids  belonging  to  the  types  of  ammonia  and  ammonium,  and 
corresponding  respectively  to  triethylamine,  tetrethylium,  ico,  —  The 
compounds  containing  3  atoms  of  the  alcohol-radicals  are  obtained  bj 
distilling  the  iodides  of  methyl,  &c.,  with  antimonide  of  potassium. 
They  are  volatile  liauids,  having  remarkably  strong  combming  ten- 
dencies, uniting  at  ordmary  temperatures  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium, 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c,  the  act  of  combination  being  attended  with  consi- 
derable evolution  of  heat,  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  produce  vivid  com- 
bustion; thus,  stibmethyl  and  stibethyl  take  fire  by  mere  contact  with 
tbe  air. — The  compounds  containing  4  At.  of  the  radicals  have  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  tne  separate  state,  but  their  iodides  and  bromides  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl  or  ethyl  on  stib* 
methyl  or  stibethyl,  just  as  tetrethylium  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  on  triethylamine.  Of  these  compounds,  stibmethylium  is 
the  one  which  has  hitherto  been  most  minutely  examined.  It  forms  m 
hydrated  oxide,  (C?H*)^NO  +  HO,  which,  like  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
tetretliylium,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  having  a  highly  caustic,  alka-> 
line  taste,  and  analogous  in  all  its  relations  to  caustic  potash,  expelling' 
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•mmoBi%  and  eyen  bar^  and  lime,  as  well  as  all  the  heavy  metallio 
oxides,  from  their  combinations.  Its  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  sulphate, 
nitrate,  &c.,  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  corresponding  ammonium- 
CMomponnds.— An  iodide  of  Stibmethylethylium,  (C*H*WC*H«)Sb,I,  has 
likewise  been  obtained  by  treating  stibmethyl  with  iodide  of  etbyl. — 
Bismethy],  (OH^)'Bi,  obtained  by  treating  iodide  of  ethyl  with  bismuth- 
potassium,  is  another  base  belonging  to  the  ammonia-type,  and  possessing 
similar  characters  to  stibethyL — The  phosphorus  base,  (CH*)*P,  likewise 
belong  to  the  same  type.  IT 


b.  Compounds  of  NwiUi  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  in  equal  numhers 

of  atoms, 

a.  Compounds  of  Nuclei  with  \  At,  Hydrogen  and  I  At.  Oxygen. 

Ethers. 

The  few  compounds  of  this  order  at  present  known  to  exist,  are  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  alcohols  with  substances  which  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  water,  especially  with  oil  of  vitriol.  These  substances 
withdraw  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  alcohol,  and  the  ether  distils 
over. — Thus,  w^-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  CH*,HH)*,  yields  methvlio 
ether,  CH*,HO,  and  common  alcohol,  C*H*,HH)',  yields  common  ether, 
C*H*,HO.  Amylic  ether,  C*^H*<^,HO,  is  produced  in  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  amy!  by  potash: 

CWHW  HCl  +  KO  =  CWHW  HO  +  KCl. 

These  compounds  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  formulee:  C'HO,HS 
— C*HH),H», — and  C^^H«,H',  a  mode  of  viewing  their  composition  which 
is  recommended  by  many  of  their  reactions. 

In  the  radical  theory,  the  ethers  are  regarded  as  CH',0, — C*H*,0,— 
C^®H",0, 4&C.,  that  is  to  say,  as  oxides  of  the  metalloidal  radicals,  methyl, 
C*H»,  ethyl,  C*HC»,  and  amyl,  C^^H". 

Gerhardt  and  others  double  the  atomic  weights  of  these  compounds, 
writing,  for  example,  the  formula  of  common  ether,  C'H^<*0*,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  uneven  numbers  of  atoms  and  obtain  a  diatomic  gas;  for  C*H*0 
would  give  a  monatomic  gas  (p.  54).  This  view,  however,  does  not 
accord  with  the  low  boiling  points  of  the  ethers,  or  with  the  circumstance 
that  common  ether,  for  example  (unless  it  be  subjected  to  a  red  heat), 
does  not  yield  any  product  of  decomposition  containing  more  than  4  At. 
carbon. 

'^!^?"'  7^.1,  Tk,2,  or: 

Fbrmuia.  ' 

Methylic  ether    C«HH)       -C«H».HO       -C2ho,H» 

(CmKHO   -C«HCl.HO    =C«HO.HCl     -CKnO,H» 
Chlorioited <(c«HCPO   -(?CP,HO      -C?ClO,HCl 

ICCW)      -C»C1».C10      »C«ClO.Cl» 
Common  or  Vinic  Ether C*H*0      «C*H<.HO      «C^HH).H» 

rC<H*ClO  -C*H»Cl,HO  »C<HH).Ha    -C<H«C10.H« 
With  chloriDC <^C«H»CI«0  -C*H2CP,HO  -C*H«CI0,HC1=C^HCI«0,H« 

|C*C1*0      -C^H*ClO       -C^CPO.CP 
With  chlorine  and  lulphur....  C^H'CISO^C^H^CIS^HO-C^HCISO.H' 

Withiulphur  C*H*SK)   -C*H»8«.HO    -C^HS^O.H* 

Amrlic  ether   C»«H"0    -C^^H^HO     -C«>H»O.H« 
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The  term  BAer,  or  more  rtrely,  Ntqfkika,  had  been  lon^  weed  te 
denote  certain  compoanda  diRiingnished  by  their  rolatilitj,  odonr,  taste^ 
alight  solubility  in  water,  &o.,  and  obtained  by  treating  aloohol  with 
rariooa  acids,  metallic  chlorides,  &o.  Afterwards,  when  wood-spirit  and 
fusel-oil  were  discoyered,  the  term  ether  was  extended  to  the  correspond- 
ing oompounds  obtained  by  similar  meUiods  from  these  alcohols.  It  has 
since,  however,  been  found  that  the  products  thus  included  under  the 
term  ether  must  be  diyided,  according  to  their  composition,  into  three 


1.  Some  may  be  regarded  as  Aloohol — IHO,  or  as  Nucleus  -h  HO. 
The  French  chemists  designate  them  as  Ethers  ofth^Jlrst  doM  {Ethers  du 
premiere  genre).  These  compounds  are  best  denoted  by  the  old  term 
Ether,  Thus  CH'Orrmethylic  or  formic  ether  (Holzather  oder  Formather); 
C*HH)=vinic  or  common  ether  (Vinather);  C*"H"0=amylic  ether  (Myl- 
other). 

2.  Other  componuds  belonging  to  the  same  type,  and  generally 
obtained  by  treating  an  alcohol  with  a  hydrogen-acid,  may  be  regarded 
as  ethers  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  1  At.  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  At 
of  the  radical  of  a  hydrogen-acid.  To  this  class  belong,  for  example, 
C*H»S,-~C*H»I,— C*H*C1,  &C. :  Ethers  du  deuxieme  genre.  The  yapour 
of  the  corresponding  sulphur-compounds  is  monatomio,  like  that  of  the 
ethers  of  the  first  class;  but  that  of  all  other  ethers  of  the  second  class  is 
diatomic.  I  formerly  denoted  these  compounds  by  the  term :  Naphthas 
produced  bp  hydrogen-acids  (Naphthen  dureh  Wasserstofsauren  eneugt)^ 
but  I  now  propose  for  them  the  term  Afer,  which  recalls  the  sound  of  the 
words  Ether  and  Naphtha  :  e,  g.,  Formafer,  Vinqfer,  and  Mylafer.  To 
these  names  are  prefixed  those  of  the  acid  radical;  thus,  CA^or-Vinafer= 
C*H»C1. 

3.  Lastly,  many  etheriform  compounds  produced  from  alcohols  by 
oxygen-acids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  an  ether  of  the  first  class 
with  an  oxygen-acid,  organic  or  inorganic,  the  former  being  supposed  to 
be  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state  :  Ethers  du  troisiime  genre, 
I  formerly  distinguished  these  compounds  by  the  name  of  Naphthas  pro- 
duced by  oxygen-acids  (Naphthen  durch  Sauersqfsduren  erzeugt);  but  I 
now  propose  for  them  the  term  Ester,  Thus,  CH'O  =  Schwefel-For' 
fnester;  C*HH)N,0»  =  ^(prtr^- r»n«6?r/  and  C"H"0,C»HO»=^awMfli- 
Formester,^ 

*  It  is  icaroely  neceuary  to  obsenre  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  ethen  explained  ia 

the  last  two  paragraphs  is  specially  adapted  to  the  German  language.     It  would  not 

perhaps  be  difficult  to  derise  corresponding  terms  in  English ;  but  it  will  be  better,  in  the 

translation,  to  adopt  the  terms  commonly  used  in  Englisli  works,  such  terms  bdag 

perfectly  definite  and  intelligible :  thus,  for  ethers  of  the  first  class,  we  hsTO  CiHO  « 

methylie  ether  or  methyl-ether;  C^H*0  ■:  common  ether,  vime  ether,  or  etkyl-etker; 

CWH »0  =  omy/tc  ether  or  amyl-ether.^Tor  ethers  of  the  second  class:   C*H»Cl== 

^  ethyl,  ethylic  chloride,  or  hydrochloric  ether:  C^H'I  =  iodide  ^  methyl, 

iodide,  or  hydriodic  methyl-ether  i  C*^"Br  =  bromide  <{f  amyl,  amylic  hro» 

hydrobromic  amyl-ether,  &c. — For  the  ethers  of  the  third  elass,  a  preeiady 

omenclature  may  be  used,  Tis.,  C^H»0,NO»  or  C^H»,NO*=  wYn/e  qf  ethyl, 

itrite,  or  nitrons  ethers    CH>0,SOS  or  C^H*, ^O*  ^  su^hate  ^  methyl, 

sulphate,  or  tulphuHc  methyl-ether;    C»H»O,(?H0»  =  C»H",C»HO« « 

qf  amyl,  amylic  formiate,  or  formic  amyl-ether.     It  is  true  that  these  teras 

especially  adapted  to  the  radical  theory,  which  the  author  rejects;  but  as  this 

uniTersdly  adopted  in  England,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  eren  among 

Ltinental  chemists  who  haye  hitherto  been  its  chief  opponents,  tliere  is  no 

for  departing  from  the  nomendature  generally  used.  [W.] 
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T  '^  fbarlh  olan  is  fonned  by  Ihe  compound  etliers  disoovered  by 
Wilitamsoii  (p.  17),  the  luunes  and  fonnolss  of  whioh|  as  giren  by  himselfi 
are  as  follows: 

(1>  Three-earbon  ether,  Methylate  of  Ethyl,  or)      CH»  \n    nsuflrk 
EthyJate  of  Methyl /"C?H»  j""^  "  ^ 

(2)  Six-carbon  ether,  Methylate  of  Amyl,  or  Amy- 1      CH'  1-^     nauurk 
late  of  Methyl f*C»H"f"""^  "  ^ 

(3)  Seven -carbon   ether,   Ethylate   of   Amyl,    or  I     (?H'  \r\     nraiBn 
AmyUte  of  Ethyl f^cm^r^^^  " 

According  to  the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  Hand-book,  these  com- 
pound  etbers  mnst  be  regarded  as  formed  from  2  At  of  water,  H'O',  the 
2H  being  replaced  by  different  radicals  :  thus — 

(1)  MethyUteofEthyl«  ^J}o>«C«H80» 

(2)  Methylate  of  Amyl«^^i,}0«=C»H"0» 

(3)  Ethylate  of  Amyl   »^i!2!,}o«-CMHMO« 

Tbe  formnlaa  CH^O^  &c.,  assimilate  these  compounds  to  the  alcohols^ 
and  in  that  light  they  have  indeed  been  regarded  by  some  chemists. 
{VicL  Gregory's  Handbook  of  Organic  Ch^istry,  3rd  edit.  p.  252.) 
According  to  Williamson's  notation,  however,  they  really  belong  to  the 

C^H*1  C*H*I 

first  class  of  ethers,  common  ether  being  in  &jci  naiisfO;  ^^  C^Wi^' 

p.  Compounds  of  Nuclei  unth  2  At.  Hydrogen  and  1  At  Oxygen. 

Alcohols. 

The  tme  alcohols  at  present  known  to  exist  are  as  follows: 

Crude  Formula. 
C    H  O 

Wood  .spirit 2    4  2 

Common  Alcohol  .......       4     6  2 

Butylic  Alcohol     8  10  2 

(Amylic  Alcohol 10  12  2 
Caprylic  Alcohol  16  18  2 
Ethal 32  34  2 
Gcrotin -     &4  56  2 

>  i  Meliasio 60  62  2 

Jt  I  Wood-spirit  is  produced  by  dry  distillation;  common  alcohol,  and  appa- 

^  I  rently  also  bntylic  and  amylic  acid,  by  fermentation;  ethal,  by  treating 

;^  \         spermaceti  vntn  potash;  caprylic  alcohol  from  castor-oil;  cerotin  from 


If 


Theory  1. 

Theory  2. 

C  H,HO 

C    HO,HO 

2     2  2  2 

2     113  1 

^ , 

2    4  2  2 

4     3  13  1 

........ 

8    8  2  2 

8     7  13  1 

.,,..,„ 

10  10  2  2 

10     9  13  1 

•••••..• 

16  16  2  2 

16  15  1  3  1 

32  32  2  2 

32  31  1  3  1 

•     •••• 

&4  54  2  2 

54  53  1  3  1 

..».•••• 

60  60  2  2 

60  61  1  3  1 
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According  to  the  radical  theory,  the  alcohols  are  hydrates  of  the 

oompoonds  of  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  &c.,  with  1  At.  O,    Thus,  Wood-spirit 

=  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl  =  CH'0,HO;  Alcohol  =  hydrated  oxide  of 

ethyl=C*H»0,HO;  and  Fu8el.oU= hydrated  oxide  of  amyl=C»°H»0,HO. 

But  ether  dissolved  in   water  does  not  form  alcohoL-— ^  Williamson 

H 
regards  the  alcohols  as  formed  from  water,  rjO,  by  the  substitution  of 

CH* 
1  At.  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  for  lAt.  H;   thus,  wood-Bpirit=    jj  0;  alcohol 

=^'g  0;  fusel-oil  =^*g"o.  IT 

By  the  comparatively  feeble  action  of  oxygen  in  various  ways,  many 
of  the  alcohols  are  deprived  of  2  At.  hydrogen  and  converted  into 
aldides,  e.  g.,  common  alcohol  into  common  aldehyde,  C^H^O^.  In  other 
cases,  2  At.  oxygen  likewise  unite  with  the  nucleus,  and  a  monobasic 
acid  is  produced. — In  this  manner,  wood-spirit  may  be  converted  into 
formic  acid,  C'H*,0*;  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  C*H*,0*;  fusel-oil  into 
valerianic  acid,  C^^H^^O*;  and  ethal  into  ethalic  acid,  C»H»0*. 
Hydrate  of  potash  acting  upon  the  alcohols  at  high  temperatures,  also 
converts  them,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  the  same  acids 
(p.  134). 

The  alcohols  form  with  many  hydrogen>acids — the  action  bein^ 
attended  with  separation  of  2  At.  water — a  series  of  ethereal  compounds 
(ethers  of  the  second  class),  which  may  be  regarded  as  ethers  in  which 
1  At.  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  of  the  radical  of  the  hydrogen-acid. 
With  oxygen^acids  they  form,  either  a  similar  series  of  etheieal  com- 
pounds (ethers  of  the  third  class),  or,  with  a  double  proportion  of  acid,  a 
series  of  copulated  acids. 

Donhtfvl  Alcohols. 

CHCIO        C  HClO,HO        CHCIO.HO 

Acetone 66      2»64          22^63      131 

Mesidc  Choral 6422^     622      22»     632131 

Hydrochinone  12  6      4«12^4       222»12  3      331 

Chlorhydrochinone  ....  12  514«13  3       122  =   12  21331 

Saligenin  14  8       4»14  6       222^14  5       331 

Chlorosaligenin 14  714»14  5       122»14  4  1331 

With  regard  to  acetone  and  mesitic  chloral,  it  is  y^tv  doubtful  whether 
they  belong  to  this  type  (imf.  Ketones)',  the  rest  of  the  above-named 
compounds  deserve  more  particular  examination  with  respect  to  their 
alcoholic  character. — The  following  compounds  may  perhaps  also  be 
classed  in  the  same  category:  Turpentine- camphor,  C**H*0*=C"H'*,H*0*; 
Milk-sugar,  C«H»0«>  =  C«*H'»0",HW  ;  common  sugar,  C**H»0«  =^ 
C»*H»K)»^H*0^  and  grape-sugar,  C»*H»*0»*=C^H»K)'«,HH)«. 

c.  Compounds  of  the  Nuclei  with  Oxygen. 
a.  Compounds  with  2  At,  Oxygen, 

Aldehydes  in  general,  or  Aldides. 

When  Liebig,  by  withdrawing  2  At.  hydrogen  from  alcohol,  converted 
it  into  the  compound  C^HK)',  he  called  that  compound  Aldehyde^  from 
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ilZcohol  and  dehy drogen&tion.  More  recently,  a  considerable  number  of 
oUier  compounds  have  been  discovered,  possessing  a  certain  analogy  with 
Liebig'a  aldehyde,  and  to  these  the  same  name  has  been  extended.  To 
avoid  this  confusion,  I  propose  to  denote  all  these  compounds  by  the 
generic  term  -4 Wkf^,  reserving  the  original  title  of  Aldehyde  for  the 
aldide  of  the  ethyl-series. 

The  aldides  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  nuclei  in  which  2  At.  of  oxygen  are  replaced ; — we  shall 
give  a  few  examples  of  each  class. 

1.  Aldides  of  Primary  Nuclei. 


C   H,0 

C    H,  O 

4     4,  2 

Aldehyde. 

14     8,  2 

Anisol. 

6     4,  2 

Acrolein. 

14  12,  2 

Cuminol. 

8     8,  2 

Butyric  Aldide. 

14  14,  2 

CEnantbol. 

10  10,  2 

Valeric  Aldide. 

18     8,  2 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

12     6,  2 

Phenous  ncid. 

20  18,  2 

Borneo-camphor. 

12  10.  2 

Mesitic  ether  (?). 

32  32,  2 

Spermaceti, 

14     6,  2 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

Most  of  these  aldides  have  a  tendency  to  take  up  two  additional  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  from  oxide  of  silver,  from  nitric  acid,  &c.,  and  to 
be  thereby  converted  into  monobasic  acids.  In  this  manner,  aldehyde  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid;  acrolein  into  acrylic  acid;  butyric  aldide  into 
butyric  acid;  bitter  almond  oil  into  benzoic  acid;  cuminol  into  cuminic 
acid;  oenanthol  into  oenanthylic  acid;  and  oil  of  cinnamon  into  cinnamic 
acid.  This  tendency  is  likewise  exhibited  in  certain  aldides  of  the 
chlorine-nuclei^  whereby  acids  are  formed  containing  chlorine-nuclei. 

2.  Aldides  of  Oxygen-nuclei, 

a.  Most  of  these  compounds  are  produced  by  heating  an  acid  either  by 
itself  or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  By  this  process  the  monobasic 
acids  are  reduced,  with  loss  of  1  At.  water,  and  the  bibasic  acids  with  the 
losa  of  2  At.  water,  to  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  radical  theory,  they  exist,  together  with  a  metallic  oxide,  in 
their  metallic  salts  when  dried  as  much  aa  possible.  In  this  state,  however, 
they  are  no  longer  acids  (pp.  13, 14),  but  must  be  regarded,  according  to 
Laarent,  as  Anhydrides,  In  contact  with  water  or  with  aqueous  alkalis, 
however,  they  recover  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  they  have  lost,  and 
are  reconverted  into  the  acids  from  which  they  originated.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  with  the  exception  of  maleic  acid,  none  of  those  acids  whose 
nnclei  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  this  state.  {Vid,  p.  201.) 

We  must  suppose  that,  in  the  conversion  of  an  acid  into  an  anhydride, 
the  hydrogen  withdrawn  from  the  nucleus  is  replaced  by  oxygen  outside 
the  nucleus;  but  when  water  acts  upon  the  anhydride,  this  oxygen  is 
again  removed  from  the  nucleus,  to  give  place  to  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water.  The  explanation  becomes  simpler  if  we  suppose,  according  to 
Theory  2  (p.  147),  that  the  portion  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  which  can  be 
replaced  by  a  metal,  viz.,  IH  in  a  monobasic,  and  2H  in  a  bibasic  acid. 
Is  situated  outside  the  nucleus,  and  those  1  or  2  At.  II  thus  externally 
attached  are  given  off  in  the  formation  of  the  anhydride,  together  with 
1  or  2  At.  0  of  the  envelope. 

Some  of  these  anhydrides,   that  of  camphoric  acid,   for  example, 
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although  they  have  no  acid  reaction,  yet  unite  with  bases,  and  fonn  saline 
compounds,  which,  however,  are  quite  distinct  from  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  true  acids. 

In  contact  with  water,  the  anhydrides  are  reconrerted  more  or  lesa 
quickly,  into  the  original  acids,  the  change  being  accelerated  by  the  aid 
of  heat  or  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  But  camphoric  anhydride 
remains  unchanged,  even  after  two  hours'  boiling  with  water;  wnereas 
the  stronger  acids  separate  it  from  its  peculiar  combinations  with  potash, 
oxide  of  lead,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  ordinary  camphoric  acid.  In  some  few 
cases,  the  anhydride  is  converted  by  the  action  of  water,  not  into  the 
original  acid,  but  into  another  acid  isomeric  with  it;  thus,  the  anhydride 
into  which  itaconic  acid  is  converted  by  heat,  is  slowly  transformed  by  the 
action  of  water  into  citraconic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  itaconic  acid. 

If  these  anhydrides  are  to  be  regarded  as  dehydrated  acids,  we  mnst 
also,  as  Gerhardt  observes,  consider  common  camphor,  C^H"0',  as  a 
dehydrated  acid;  since,  when  heated  with  water,  it  takes  up  H'O^,  and  is 
converted  into  camphoric  acid,  CT^H^^O*. 

[For  Gerhardt's  researches  on  the  anhydrides  of  organic  acids,  vid. 
P-201.] 

The  following  Acids  yield  the  following  Anhydrides: 

C     H  O,  O  -  HO  =    C   H  O,  O 

Maleic  acid  42        4  1  411,  2  Maleic  anhydride. 

Lactic  acid   66  2,  4  1  65  3,  2  Lactic  anhydride. 

Succinic  acid    86  2,  6  2  84  4,  2  Succinic  anhydride. 

Tartaric  acid    86  6,  6  2  84  8,  2  Tartaric  anhydride. 

Itaconic  acid    10     6  2,  6  2  10     4  4,  2  Itaconic  anhydride. 

Phthalic  acid    16     6  2,  6  2  16     4  4,  2  Phthalic  anhydride. 

Camphoric  acid   ....  20  16  2,  6  2  20  14  4,  2  Camphoric  anhydride. 

Chlorophthalic  and  nitrophthalic  anhydrides,  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  also  belong  to  this  head. 

b.  The  following  aldides  of  oxygen-nuclei  arc  not  produced  by  dehy- 
drating the  acids;  but  one  at  least  among  them,  viz.,  benzil,  when  boiled 
with  aqueous  potash,  takes  up  H^O^,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid,  viz., 
benzilic  acid;  and  hydranisyl,  which  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  potasli,  dis- 
appears when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  it,  probably  from  a  similar 
cause.  Hydranisyl  resembles  the  aldides  of  the  primary  nuclei  in  this 
respect,  that  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  anisic 
acid,  C-^H^^G'jG*.  Similarly,  ealicylous  acid  is  converted  by  various 
oxidizing  agents,  into  salicylic  acid,  C^*H*^G®. 

C>-H^O-,0-  Cliinone.  C^'IP^OSO-  Parsley- camphor  (?)• 

C'^n«0-,02  Salicylous  acid.  C-^Il^'O^O^'  CaryophylUc  acid  (?). 

C'm"*0-,O2  Hydranisyl.  C^^ll^^O^O^  Benzil. 

C'^H'^O^O^  Cumarine.  C^^H^0-,O'  Pinic  acid  (?). 

3.  Aldides  of  Iodine,  Brmnine,  and  Chlorine-nuclei. 

C^HI\02       lodal.  C"Hn,02  lodobenzoyl. 

C^HBr\0-^     Bromal.  C"H^Br,02  Bromobenzoyl. 

C^HCP,G2      Chloral.  Ci^H^Cl,02  Chlorobenzoyl. 

C^Cl',02         Chloraldehyde.  C^^lFBr.O^  Bromanisol. 

C'^ll'Cl,©^      Chlorabutyraldide.  C"H'C1,02  Chloranisol. 

Cm'Cl'.G^    Chlorebutyraldide.  C>«H<BrN02,02  Bromisatine. 

C«H^C1S02     Chlorobutyraldide.  C^CH^BrSNO^O^  Bibromisatine. 

C'-H3Br3,02  Bromophenissic  acid.  C»4i^ClN0-.0-  Chlorisatine. 

C»^^H^Cl-,02   Chlorophenessic  acid.  Ci^H^Cl-NO^O-  Bichlorisatine. 

C'2iP»CP,02   Chlorophenissic  acid.  C^H^C1^,02  Chlorocinnose. 
C'=HCi%02    CUorophenussic  acid. 
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The  following  oontain  oxygen  also  in  the  nucleus: 


C»Ha302,0»     Chlorochinone.  CWH^BrO^.O^ 

Cnci^Oa.O*        Chloranfl.  C"H<C120>,0* 

CHHH)103,O2    Chloiosalicyloiis  add. 


BromosalicyloQS  acid. 
Chlorophthalic  anbydride. 


C?HN,02  Cyanic  add. 

C«H5N02,03    Isatine. 
C»H«NO,0«      Isatane. 


4,  Aldides  of  Azo-nuclei, 
C»H"N,02 


Betuilimide  (?) 
Picryl  (?) 


5.  Aldides  of  Amidogen-nuclei. 


C    H 

N 

O 

2    4 

2 

2  =  C8Ad2,02 

Urea. 

4     4 

2 

4  =  C^AdW.QS 

Ozamide. 

6     7 

1 

4  =  C«H5AdO2,02 

Lactamide. 

8    6 

2 

4  =  CSH2Ad202,05 

Fumaramide. 

8     9 

1 

2  =  C8H7Ad,02 

Butyramide. 

8    8 

2 

4  =  C8H^AdH)»,0« 

Suodnamide. 

34  35 

1 

2  =  C»*H33Ad,02 

Margaramide. 

8     8 

2 

6  =  C8H«AdNCH,02 

Asparagiii. 

10    6 

2 

2  =  C»«H2Ad2,02 

Pyromucamide, 

12  12 

2 

12  =  C"H8Ad20W  02 

Mucamide. 

14     7 

1 

2  -  C"H«Ad,02 

Benzamide. 

14     7 

1 

4  -  C"H«Ad02,02 

Salicylaroide. 

16    6 

1 

5  -  C»«H<Ad03,02 

Pbthalamide. 

10    7 

2 

3  =  C«H5AdNO,02 

Amasatin. 

28  11 

1 

4  =  C»H»Ad02,02 

Benzimide. 

40  19 

1 

16  =  C«H'7AdO»^02 

Opiammon. 

The  following  likewiso  contain  chlorine  in  the  nucleus: 

C^C13H2N05     =  C^C13Ad,02  Chloracetamide. 

C«C12H*N*0<  -  C«C12Ad202,02     ChloranUamidc. 


0.  Aldides  of  Nitro-nuclei, 


C»2H<N20w« 
CWR'N'O"  = 
C"H7N0«  = 
C»H«N«OW  = 
CUH^NQs  = 
C»«H»NO«  r 
CUH6N808  = 


C12H4X2,02 

C»3H3X3,08 

C"H7X,02 

C"H«X2,Oa 

C"H*X02.03 

C»«H»X03,03 

C"H*AdXO»,0« 


Nitrophenesaic  add. 

Nitropheniasic  add. 

Nitranisol. 

Binitranisol. 

Nitrosalicylous  add. 

Nitropbthalanhydridc. 

Anilamide. 


Most  aldides  are  crystalline;  many  are  oily;  a  few,  like  aldehyde, 
form  thin  liquids.  The  tendency  to  assume  the  solid  state  increases  with 
the  number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  likewise  with  the  proportion  of  iodine, 
bromine,  chlorine,  amidogen,  and  hyponitric  acid. 

Most  aldides  are  neutral,  provided  no  formation  of  acid  has  taken 
place  in  them. 

But  many  of  them,  even  in  their  original  state,  redden  litmus,  and 
exhibit  their  acid  character  by  forming  saline  compounds  with  bases,  the 
combination  being  sometimes  attended  with  the  elimination  of  1  At.  water. 
Such  is  the  case  with  phenous  acid,  together  with  its  modifications  formed 
by  substitution  of  bromine,  chlorine,  or  hyponitric  acid,  vix.,  salicylons 
acid,  nitrosalicylous  acid,  and  caryophyllio  acid, — Bromine,  chlorine,  or 
hyponitric  acid  in  the  nucleus,  appears  to  exalt  the  acid  character;  at 
least,  we  arc  led  to  suppose  so  by  comparing  phenous  acid  with  the  acid 
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formed  from  it  by  replacing  part  of  its  hydrogen  by  bromine,  chlorine,  or 
hyponitric  acid. 

Most  of  these  acid  aldides,  however,  are  distin^iehed,  according  to 
Gerhard t's  observation,  from  other  acids,  by  not  forming  ethers  of  the 
third  class  with  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  fusel-oil,  and  by  combining  with 
2  At.  sulphnric  acid  to  form  monobasic  copulated  acids;  whereas,  according 
to  Gerhardt*s  law  (p«  222),  other  monobasic  acids,  in  combination  with 
2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  produce  bibasic  acids.  It  would  perhaps  be  advis- 
able to  distinguish  those  aldides  which  behave  like  acids,  by  the  affix  ota, 
as,  in  fact,  we  do  in  the  case  of  salicylons  acid;  according  to  this  rule,  we 
should  say  phenotM  instead  of  phenic  acid.  Sec. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aldides  of  the  amidogen-nudei  exhibit  rather 
a  basic  character,  which  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  urea. 
Another  property  by  which  these  aldides  are  distinguished  is,  that  some- 
times when  heated  with  water,  sometimes  when  acted  upon  by  fixed 
alkalis,  acids,  &c.,  they  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  are  resolved  into  ammonia  and  the  (usually  acid)  com- 
pound, from  which  they  were  originally  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia. 

p.  Compounds  of  the  Nuclei  with  4,  6,  or  8  At.  Oocygen. 
Monobasic  J  Bibasic,  and  Terbasic  Acids, 

Organic  Acids,  properly  so  called. 

All  compounds  of  a  nucleus  with  4,  G,  or  a  greater  number  of  oi^ganic 
atoms,  exhibit  the  properties  of  fully  developed  acids.  But  besides  those, 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  organic  acids,  viz.,  the  acid  aldides,  and 
nuclei  analogous  to  the  hydrogen  acids,  e,  g.,  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Many  organic  acids,  properly  so  called,  occur  in  nature,  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  kingdom;  many  others 
are  produced  artificially,  e,  g.,  in  the  decomposition  of  other  organic  com- 
pounds by  dry  distillation;  in  the  alterations  produced  in  such  compounds 
by  the  air,  and  by  nitric,  chromic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  fused  hydrate  of 
potash,  boiling  potash-ley,  water,  &c. 

Most  organic  acids  are  entirely  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  chiefly  originate  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
or  are  produced  artificially  from  vegetable  substances,  they  are  frequently 
called  Vegetable-acids,  Among  them  are  several  possessing  the  acid 
character  in  the  most  marked  degree;  so  that,  in  their  affinity  to  salifiable 
bases,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  strongest  mineral  acids,  and  like  the 
latter,  exert  a  poisonous  action  when  concentrated;  e,g.,  Oxalic  acid. 
Their  acid  character  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  a  smaller  nnmber  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nucleus 
with  which  the  4  or  6  external  atoms  of  oxygen  are  combined,  and  also 
ns  a  larger  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by 
oxygen.  As  the  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  nndens 
increases,  the  acids  become  weaker;  so  that  at  length  they  lose  their  sour 
taste  and  solubility  in  water,  scarcely  redden  litmus,  and  may  even  be 
«eparated  from  their  bases  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  Those  which 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen  are  heavier  than  water,  the 
specific  gravity  increasing  with  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms;  whereas 
those  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  float  upon 
water.     A  few  of  them,  at  the  temperature  of  0®  are  watery,  syrupy,  or 
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oily  liquids;  t,g.^  formic,  lactic,  butyric,  and  oleic  acid;  but  the  greater 
namber  are  solid,  and  generally  crystalline,  and  most  of  them  fuse  before 
decomposing.  Nearly  all  organic  acids  are  colourless.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  volatilize  with  greater 
facility  in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  smaller  number  of  elementary 
atoms,  and  as  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  among  them  is  less  pre^ 
dominant. 

Other  organic  acids  contain  nitrogen,  sometimes  existing  as  such, 
sometimes  as  amidogen,  sometimes  as  hyponitric  acid.  Some  acids,  such 
as  uric  acid  and  cholic  acid,  in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  as  such,  are 
produced  by  natural  processes  in  the  animal  economy,  and  are  called 
Aninud  ctcids;  others,  such  as  anthranilic,  isatinic,  and  aspartic  acid,  are 
formed  by  heating  other  nitrogenous  compounds  with  hydrate  of  potash 
or  potash-ley.  Their  acid  character  is  always  very  feeble.  They  are 
crystalline,  colourless,  and  do  not  volatilize  undecomposed. 

Amtdogen-acids,  or  Amidated  acids,  are  produced  either  when  1  At. 
hydrogen  in  a  non-azotized  bibasic  acid  is  replaced  by  amidogen,  the 
change  being  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  (pp.  1 40 — 145),  or  when 
4  At.  oxygen  in  a  monobasic  nitro-acid,  are  replaced  by  2  At.  hydrogen 
(p.  75).  These  acids,  even  when  formed  from  a  bibasic  acid,  are  them- 
selves monobasic,  and  exhibit  but  feeble  acid  characters.  When  an 
amidated  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  is  boiled  with  aqueous 
potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  original  acid  is  reproduced  m  the 
form  of  a  potash-salt. 

Nitro-acicU  are  produced  by  treating  other  acids  with  nitric  acid, 
1  At.  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  1  At.  hyponitrous  acid,  and  the  acid 
remaining  monobasic  or  bibasic  as  before.  They  are  generally  yellow 
and  bitter,  and  rarely  volatilize  without  decomposition.  When  suddenly 
heated,  they  deflagrate  with  more  or  less  violence,  especially  after  com- 
bination with  fixed  bases. 

The  common  character  of  all  these  acids,  as  indeed  of  all  others,  con- 
sists in  their  power  of  combining  with  salifiable  bases,  the  combination 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  complete  neutralization  of  the  properties 
of  both  the  combining  substances. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  bases, 
these  acids, like  the  inorganic  acids,  are  divided  into  monobasic,  bibasic, 
and  terbasic  (II.,  7).  According  to  this,  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid 
requires  to  form  a  normal  salt,  1  At.  of  ammonia  or  of  a  metallic  oxide 
composed  of  MO  or  M'O;  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  requires  2  At.,  and  1  At. 
of  a  terbasic  acid  requires  3  At.  of  such  a  base  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  Graham  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  monobasic,  bibasic, 
and  terbasic  phosphoric  acid,  Liebig  in  1838  {Ann,  Fharm.  26,  113)  first 
showed  that  many  organic  acids  ought  likewise  to  be  regarded  as  poly- 
basic  ;  viz.,  fulminic,  itaconic,  tartaric,  tartralic,  tartrelic,  malic,  aspartic, 
mucic,  oomenic,  and  gallic  acids  as  bibasic;  and  cyan  uric,  cyanylic,  citric, 
meeonic,  and  tannic  acids  as  terbasic.  To  these  catalogues  many  other 
adds  have  since  been  added. 

Lanrent,  according  to  Th,  1  (p.  147),  supposes  that  every  monobasic 
acid  contains  4  atoms,  and  every  bibasic  acid  6  atoms  of  oxygen  external 
to  the  nucleus;  hence  he  assigns  to  benzoic  acid  the  formula  C**H*,0^  and 
to  camphoric  acid,  C**H"0',0*.  According  to  the  same  view,  a  terbasic 
acid  must  be  supposed  to  contain  8  At.  oxygen  outside  the  nucleus; 
e.y.,  meeonic  acid  must  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C"H*0*,0®.-^But  we 
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may  also,  according  to  Th,  2  (p.  1 47),  suppose  tbafc  a  number  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  base  which  the  acid  saturates,  are 
situiited  outside  the  nucleus;  and  accordingly  we  may  express  bentoio  wdd 
by  the  formula  C"H*0,H OS  camphoric  acidbyO»H"0*,H«0*,  andmeconic 
acid  by  C^HO^H^O'.  In  ihe  ordinary  metaliic  salts  of  these  acids,  the 
1,2,  or  3  At.  hydrogen  outside  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  metal.  The  arguments  for  and  against  these  two 
views  have  already  been  stated  (pp.  20,  21,  and  81 — 37).  The  latter 
view  forms  a  transition  to  Liebig's  suggestion,  to  consider  these  acids  as 
hydrogen-acids;  that  is  to  say,  as  compounds  of  radicals  with  1,  2,  or 
3  At.  H.  According  to  this  view,  the  three  acids  just  mentioned  will  be 
denoted  by  C"H'»OSH;  (PffK)«,H*;  and  C"H0",1P. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  oertaintv  whether  the 
formula  of  an  acid  should  be  so  written  as  to  make  the  acid  monobasic,  or 
twice  as  great  so  as  to  make  it  bibasic,  or  three  times  as  great  so  aa  to 
make  it  terbasic.  Ought  oxalic  acid,  for  example,  to  be  regarded  as  mono- 
ba8ic=C*H0*(C»H,0*),  or  as  bibasic =C*H20«(C*HK)»,0«)1  Is  cyanoric 
acid  monobasic=C»NHO»,  or  terbaBic=C«N»HWI  The  foUowing  are  the 
principal  considerations  by  which  such  questions  must  be  decided. 

1.  Entire  Atoms, — An  atom  of  an  acid  must  not  be  supposed  to 
contain  fractions  of  atoms  of  the  elements.  Citric  acid  dried  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  perw=C"HK)";  in  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  state 

t  is=C"H'0".  But  according  to  these  formula?,  it  is  terbasic.  To  make 
it  monobasic,  we  must  divide  the  formulsB  by  3,  and  assign  to  the  acid 
dried  per  se  the  formula  C*H'I0**,  and  to  the  hypothetically  anhydrous 
acid,  the  formula  C*H*iO't.  The  acid  is  therefore  terbasic.  (Liebig.) 
Similarly  meconic  acid,  considered  as  terbasic,  is  C"H*0",  and  in  uie 
hjrpothetically  anhydrous  state,  C^*HO";  formuUe  which  do  not  admit  of 
division.  (Liebig.)  Similarly,  aspartic  acid,  C^H'NO®  is  bibasic,  according 
to  Liebig  (but  according  to  W.  Henry,  it  is  not) :  to  divide  the  formula 
by  2  would  introduce  half-atoms  of  H  and  N. 

2.  Even  numbers  of  Atoms, — Since  it  appears  from  other  phenomena 
that  other  organic  compounds  always  contain  even  numbers  of  carbon- 
atoms,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  regarding  as  bibasic  those  acids 
which  would  form  exceptions  to  this  law,  if  they  were  considered  to  be 
monobasic,  provided  that  such  an  assumption  is  not  forbidden  by  more 
important  considerations.  Such  is  the  case  with  mesoxalic  acid,  CHO^, 
croconic  acid,  C*HO*,  pyrotartaric  acid,  C*H*0*,  itaconic  and  citraoonic 
acid,  C'H'O*,  gallic  acid,  C'HK)*,  &c. — But  uneven  numbers  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen-atoms,  as  they  rarely  occur,  may  also  lead  to  a  duplication  of 
the  atom  of  the  acid,  if  such  an  alteration  of  the  formula  be  sanctioned 
by  other  reasons;  e.g,^  oxalic  acid,  C-HO*,  mellitic  acid,  C*HO*,  malic 
acid,  OH'O*,  tartaric  acid,  OW0\  succinic  acid,  C*H»0*,  mucio  aiad, 
C«H»0«,  &C. 

3.  Boiling  Pom^.  — The  boiling  point  of  a  compound  may  be 
approximately  calculated  from  its  composition  (pp.  55 — 63).  Hence^ 
when  the  boiling  point  of  an  acid  is  known,  the  number  of  its  elementary- 
atoms  may  be  fixed  at  that  amount  which  accords  best  with  the  boiling 
point. 

If  oxalic  acid  be  regarded  as  monoba8ic=C^H0^  and  compared  with 
formic  aoid=CH^O*,  which  boils  at  99°,  and  differs  from  oxalic  acid  only 
by  containing  1  At.  hydrogen  more,  the  boiling  point  of  oxalic  acid  should 
be  99"^ -|-7*5= 106-5,  since,  according  to  Gerhardt's  law,  the  subtraction 
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of  2H  raises  the  boiling  point  1 5^.  But  oxalic  acid  does  not  boil  till  it  is 
heated  to  212°  C;  and  since  part  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  Folatilized  in  the 
decomposed  state,  its  true  boiling  point  must  be  still  higher.  This  circum- 
stance tends  to  show  that  oxalic  acid  is  not  monobasic.  If  on  the  other 
hand  we  regard  it  as  bibasic=C^H^O^O^  and  calculate  its  boiling  point  as 
explained  on  page  61,  we  find  that  C*H'  gives— 15°;  20  in  the  nucleus,  25°; 
and  60  outside  the  nucleus,  either  200°  or  250° ;  and  thus  the  calculated 
boiling  point  of  oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  either  210°  or  260°,  which  is  nearer 
to  the  observed  boiling  point  than  that  given  by  the  former  calculation. 

Since  tartaric  acid,  when  suddenly  heated  to  a  temperature  between 
200"^  and  300°,  boils  and  undergoes  complete  decomposition,  its  true  boiling 
point  must  be  considerably  lagher.  The  following  are  the  calculated 
lesolts,  according  as  the  acid  is  regarded  as  monobasic  or  bibasic: 

Monobaric = C^H'Oa,©^  Bibasic = C«H«0^0« 

C»H8  -   12-5'*  C^HS  +   25'* 

20  withia    +   25*»  60  within  150* 

40  without     ISC'"  60  without,  at  most  250° 

Boiling  point  152'5°  BoUing  point  425° 

Hence  tartaric  acid,  and  also  racemio  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  it,  and 
behaves  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  when  heated,  must  be  regarded  as 
bibasic. 

Mellitic  acid  bears  a  heat  above  200°  without  volatilizing  or  decom- 
posing. If  monobasic,  its  formula  is  C*H,0*;  if  bibasic,  it  is  C^H'0^0®. 
IQ  this  case  also,  calculation  shows  that  the  latter  formula  is  the  right 
one: 

C*H  -     7-5°  C8H2  +  55° 

40  without    +150°  20  within  25° 

60  without,  at  most  250° 

142-5°  

330° 

In  the  case  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  boils  at  188°  with  slight 
decomposition,  the  calculated  boiling  point  does  not  exceed  137*5°,  if  the 
formula  be  taken  as  C*H*,0*;  but  it  is  at  least  220°,  if  we  start  from  the 
formula  C»^H»0',0«,  and  reckon  only  150°  for  the  6  At.  0  external  to  the 
nucleus. 

The  boiling  points  of  the  other  doubtful  acids  being  still  less  known 
than  those  of  the  acids  just  considered,  the  method  here  exhibited  cannot 
be  applied  to  them. 

4.  Relation  to  Salifiable  Bases. — a.  Bibasic  acids  have  a  stronger 
tendency  than  monobasic  acids,  to  form,  not  only  normal  salts  in  which 
2H  are  replaced  by  2  At.  metal,  but  also  acid  salts  in  which  only  IH  is 
replaced  by  1  At.  metal.  Such  salts  are  formed  chiefly  with  ammonia, 
potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  silver. 
(Liebig.)  There  are,  however,  many  bibasic  acids  which  do  not  form 
these  acid  salts. 

5.  Bibasic  acids  have  also  a  greater  tendency  to  form  double  salts, 
inasmuch  as  1  At.  H  may  be  replaced  by  one  metal,  and  the  remaining 
atom  by  another  metal  (or  one  atom  of  water  by  one  metallic  oxide,  and 
the  remaining  atom  of  water  by  another  metallic  oxide).  Henco  an  acid 
salt  of  a  bibasic  acid  often  takes  up  another  metal,  and  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  normal  salt.  It  is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  biba«ic  acids  that  they  form  double  salts  with  two  very  similar  bases; 
€,  ff,,  tartaric  acid  with  potash  and  soda,  or  potash  and  ammonia. 
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c.  Hagen'b  law  (Ann,  Pkat-m.  38,  257)— that  if  a  salt  of  any  acid 
which  is  supposed  to  be  monobasic,  be  found  capable  of  uniting  with  half 
an  atom  of  water,  the  atomic  weight  of  that  acid  must  be  doubled — is 
inadmissible  j  for  crystallized  acetate  of  strontia  is  C*H'SrO*+iHO= 
SrO,C*H'0'-f  5HO;  and  nevertheless  the  doubling  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  acetic  acid  is  most  decidedly  forbidden  by  all  the  other  relations  of 
that  acid.  In  such  a  case  we  must  suppose  that  2  atoms  of  the  dry  acetate 
unite  with  1  At.  water.  (Fresenius.) 

d.  Neither  does  Gerhardt's  law,  that  only  bibasic  acids  are  capable  of 
yielding  amidated  acids,  assist  us  in  determining  whether  an  acid  is  mono- 
basic or  bibasic;  because,  for  example,  in  the  transformation  of  oxalic  into 
oxamic  acid,  we  may  just  as  well  suppose  that  2  At.  oxalic  acid  (regarded 
as  monobasic),  when  acted  upon  by  ammonia,  unite  in  the  formation  of 
1  At.  oxamic  acid ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  lately  been  shown  that  even  a 
decidedly  monobasic  acid  may  be  converted  into  an  amidated  acid  (thou^ 
not  exactly  by  the  action  of  ammonia) — eg,,  benzoic  acid,  C^*H*,0*  into 
benzamic  acid,  C**H*Ad,0*. 

On  the  subject  of  polybasic  acids,  comp,  Liebig  {Ann,  Fharm.  26, 113, 
and  Chim.  organ,  1,  6 — 11);  Fresenius  (Ann,  Pharm,  53,  237);  Ger- 
hard t  (Compt  mensueh.  1851,  129). — IT  Gerhardt,  in  the  paper  last 
quoted,  extends  the  above-explained  notions  regarding  the  basicity  of 
acids  to  all  acids  whatever,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic.  He  gives  as  the 
definition  of  an  acid:  "  Any  substance  which  contains  hydrogen  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  metals  by  double  decomposition," — the  acid  being 
monobasic^  bibasic,  &c.,  accordingly  as  1,  2,  &c.,  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 

Hi 
replaceable  by  metals.  According  to  this  definition,  water  tt  }  O  (equivalentSy 

p.  27)  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  alcohol  jj /O,  a  monobasic  acid  (comp. 
p.  17).  Sulphuric  acid,  SO^H* — which  contains  2  At.  of  basic  hydrogen, 
and  forms  two  classes  of  salts;  viz.,  acid  salts,  such  as  TTjSOSandneutral 

salts,  such  as  j^|SO*^is  bibasic;  whereas  nitric  acid,  NO'H,  which  con- 
tains but  one  atom  of  basic  hydrogen,  and  does  not  form  acid  salts,  is 
monobasic.  In  determining  the  basicity  of  an  acid  by  this  character, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  acid  salts  may  be  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  neutral  salt  of  a  monobasic  acid  with  the  hydrated  acid 
itself;  (?.  g,,  acid  acetate  of  potash,  CH^KO' + C'H^O^  just  as  basic  salts  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  neutral  salt  with  a  metallic  oxide ;  e,g,,  basic 
sulphate  of  coppcr=SO*Cu*-t-Cu20  (p.  208). 

For  determining  the  basicity  of  acids,  Gerhardt  gives  the  following 
characters,  not  as  perfectly  absolute,  but  as  sufficiently  decisive  in  the 
majority  of  cases: 

1.  A  monobasic  acid  does  not  form  acid  salts  by  double  decomposition. 
It  forms  but  one  ammoniacal  salt;  one  neutral  mono-alcoholic  ether,  such 
as  AcH,C41«0  -  H=0  (Ac  denoting  the  radicalof  the  acid);  and  one 
neutral  amide  of  the  form  AcH,NH»— H'O.  The  volatile  organic  acids 
are  in  general  nionobaBic.  The  formula  which  represents  their  molecule 
corresponds  to  2  voluincs,  that  of  water  being  H'^O. 

2.  Bibasic  acids  may  form  with  a  metal  two  salts,  one  acid  and  the 
other  neutral ;  with  ammonia^  an  acid  and  a  neutral  salt;  an  acid  amide, 

orraonobasicamidogen-acid,  of  the  form  Ac|jt'  },  the  H  being 
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basici  and  a  bi-amidated  neutral  amide= Ao  {  h'n H' — H'O  I*     ^^^^    *^® 

alcohols     they    form    an    aoid    ether,     or    monobasic    vinic    acid  = 

Ac  I  w  /,    and    a    bi-alcoholio   neutral    other,    such    as 

.    iH,C»H«0-.H»Ol 
^^H,C»H«0-H»Oi 

3.  Terbasic  acids  may  form  with  the  same  acid,  three  salts,  two  of 
which  are  acid,  and  the  third  neutral;  with  ammonia  and  the  organic 
alkaloids,  three  salts  and  three  amides;  with  the  alcohols,  three  ethers,  one 

of  which  is  ter-alcoholic  and  neutral,  having  the  form  Ac|  H,Cr  H*0  -  H'O  i, 

lH,C'H«0-H»0j 
while  the  other  two  are  acid,  the  second  containing  1  At.  and  the  third 
2  At.  of  basic  hydrogen. 

Williamson,  as  already  noticed  (p.  17),  regards  all  acids,  salts,  &c., 
as  formed  on  the  type  of  water,  H^O, — a  monobasic  acid,  such  as  nitric  acid 
being  formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  certain  radical,  such  as  NO',  for 

NO*  I 

1  At.  H  in  1  At.  of  water,  giving  the  formula     „  |0;andabiba&icacid, 

by  the  substitution  of  1  At.  of  a  radical  for  2  At.  hydrogen  in  2  At.  of 
water;  e.ff.,  sulphuric  acid=  uajO^      According  to  this  notation,  acid 

SO*  1  SO' ) 

sulphate  of  potash  is  jjjr/O'j  a^id  the  neutral  sulphate,    ^2f  0'.       Anhy- 
drous acids  are  formed  by  the  replacement  of  all  the  hydrogen  in  1  or 

2  atoms  of  water  by  the  same  raidicals :  thus,  anhydrous  nitric  acid= 

^^'}0=N*0*;  anhydrous  sidphuric  acid=:|Ql}0'=S'0^     In  short,  the 

anhydrous  acids  are  to  the  hyd rated  acids  just  as  ethers  are  to  alcohols. 

Gerhardt  has  adopted  this  mode  of  representing  the  organic  acids 
whose  anhydrides  he  has  lately  discovered.  Thus,  hydrated  benzoic  acid, 
ssCH^O',  is  represented  as  water  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by 

benzoyl,  C^H'0=Bz,  giving  the  formula  u  |0,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  or 

anhydride  by  p|^}o=C»*H"0'.       The  process  by  which  Gerhardt  has. 

formed  this  anhydride,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on 
benzoate  of  soda,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  Williamson  obtained 
common  ether  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  ethylate  of  potassium; 
for  just  as 

^^|0  and  EtI  yield  KI  and  g[|o, 

so  likewise 

^*|0  and  BzCl  yield  NaQ  and  g^jo. 

Gerhardt  has  likewise  succeeded  in  preparing  some  of  the  compound' 
anhydrous  organic  acids,  analogous  to  Williamson's  compound  ethers : 
thus,  the  compound  C'1P0,C1',  and  dry  benzoate  of  soda,  yield  a  substance 
which  may  be  called  acetic  benzoate  or  benzoic  acetate^  C'H^O^ :  thus 

C'»^O}0  +  CH»0,Cl=N.Cl  +  g»:g}o. 

In  a  similar  manner,  acetic  cuminate  =  (C'H'0)(C"H"0)0,  hernoic  cumi- 
naU  =  (CH''0)(C"H"0)0,  and  bemoic  ct«wamafc=(C'H''0)(C«H'0)0 
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have  been  obtained.  Benzoie  acetate  distilled  at  150°  yields,  bj  double 
decomposition,  anhydrons  acetic  acid  (acetic  acetate)  and  anhydrous 
benzoic  acid  (benioic  benzoate) :  thos, 

C»HH)Iq     CH»OIq^CHK))q    (7H*0)q 

C7H*0/"  ^  C^HH)/  "    C»H«Oi  "  ^  aU^i 

(Ann,  Fharm.  83,  112.)  IT 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  best  known  monobasic,  bibasic,  uud 
terbasic  acids,  is  formed  upon  the  principles  above  explained. 

A.  Monobasic  Acids. 
a.  Jfanobasic  Acids  with  Primary  Nuclei. 
1 .  The  nucleus  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  Oxygen, 


C   H  O 

Melting 
Point, 

C   H  O 

Melting 
Point. 

2     2  4 

Formic  add 

27  27  4 

Codnic  acid* 

35° 

4     4  4 

Acetic  acid 

28  28  4 

Myristic  add 

49- 

6    6  4 

Propionic  add 

30  30  4 

Benic  add 

AZ*" 

8     8  4 
10  10  4 

Butyric  add 
Valerianic  acid 

32  32  4 

EthalicorCetylic)    -oo  coo 
and  Palmitic  add  r**   ^^^ 

12  12  4 

Caproic  add 

34  34  4 

58« 

14  14  4 

(Enanthylic  add 

35  35  4 

Stearophanic  add* 

es'' 

16  16  4 

Caprylic  add 

36  36  4 

Bassic  add 

70-5" 

18  18  4 

fAjtoldcorPdar- 
t     gonic  add 

38  38  4 

Stearic  addf 

70- 

42  42  4 

Bebenic  add 

78« 

20  20  4 

Capric  acid 

18" 

54  54  4 

Cerotic  acid 

77-2' 

22  22  4 

Margaritic  add 

60  60  4 

Meliado  add 

88-9"» 

24  24  4 

Laurostearic  acid 

43** 

68  68  4 

Ceric  acid  (?)t 

65'' 

As  the  boiling  point  of  these  acids  rises  with  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  in  the  nucleus,  so  likewise  does  the  melting  point;  the  only 
exceptions  are  presented  by  cocinic,  stearic,  cerotic,  and  ceric  acids, 
comp,  Dumas  (CompL  rend,  5,  935;  also  Ann,  Fharm,  45,  330;  also 
J.  pr,  Chem.  28,  330). — Laurent  {Compt,  rend,  21,  852). 

According  to  Redtenbacher  {Ann,  Pharm,  50,  50),  the  solubility  of 
•  the  bar3rta-salt8  of  these  acids  in  water  likewise  increases  with  the  mul- 
tiple of  C'H',  which  they  contain. 

2.  The  nucleujt  containing  an  excess  of  Carbon-atoms, 


C   H  0 

C    II  O 

4     2  4     Maldc  add. 

20  12  4     Cnminicadd. 

20  18  4     Campholic  add. 

30  24  4     Add  from  linseed  oil. 

I(?). 

30  28  4     Moringic  add. 

id. 

36  34  4     Oldc  and  Elaidic  add. 
40  30  4     Pinic  and  Syloic  add. 

id. 

28  12  5     Acide  atilveux, 
28  12  G     Benziliracid. 

ic  add  the  formula  C^H^O*,  and  to  Stearophanic  add 

supposition,  which  however  is  not  borne  out  by  experi- 

0*  properly  belongs  to  Balenic  add ;  and,  according  to  the 

Stearic  acid  ia  bibaaic  and  polymeric  with  margaric  add. 
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The  two  last-mentioned  aoids  form  at  present  an  exception  to  the  mle 
that  monobasic  acids  contain  40  external  to  the  nuclens;  similarly  with 
cenanthic  acid  =  C"H^»Ol 


Nacleus. 


h.  Monobasic  Adda  with  Oxyge/nrnucleui. 
Nucleus. 


(C 

H 

0) 

0 

(C    H 

0) 

O 

6 

4 

2 

Pyroracemic  acid. 

16     8 

2 

Anisic  add. 

6 

6 

2 

Lactic  acid. 

18     8 

2 

Cumaric  add. 

8 

6 

2 

Gludc  acid  (?). 

18  10 

4 

Veratric  add. 

10 

4 

2 

Pyromeconic  and  Pyromucic 

20  10 

6 

Opianic  add. 

adds. 

40  36 

2 

Lithofellic  acid. 

12 

8 

2 

Guiacic  acid. 

40  12 

8 

Humic  acid  (?). 

14 

6 

2 

Salicylic  and  Ampelic  adds. 

40  14 

8 

Ulmic  add  (?). 

14 

10 

4 

Terebic  acid. 

28  10 

2 

5 

Acide  stilbeseujr. 

In  this  list  also^  Acide  UHheaeux  with  its  50  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  law. 

c.  Monobasic  Acids  vnth  ddorine-  or  Bromine-nucleus. 


Nucleus. 
(C  H  CI)  O 

4  13    4}chloraceticacids. 

.  [Chlorobutyric  adds. 
4  ChloroTaleric  acid. 


8  6  2 

8  4  4 

10  7  3 


(C  H  ClBrO) 
14  5  1  2 
14  4  2  2 
14  5  12 
14  4  2  2 
16  7  12 
20  5  1       2 


Chlorosalicylic  add. 
Bicfalorosalicylic  add. 
Bromosalicylic  acid. 
Bibromosalicylic  add. 
Bromanisic  add. 
Chloronaphthalic  acid. 


d.  Monobasic  Acids  mth  Azo-,  Amidogen-,  or  NUro-nucletis. 

Nucleus. 
(C   H  CI  N  O)  O 


8 
14 
16 

4 

12 
14 


12  3 

14  5 

14  5 

16  7 

18  7 


4       Atpartic  add  (?). 

4       Anthranilic  add. 

6        Isatinic  add. 
2    4  =  C^HAd02,CH,         Oxamic  add. 
2     4  =  C"HAdC1202,0*,  Chloranilam. 


4  =.  C»^H5Ad,OS 
16  =  C^Yi^\0*, 
4     4  =  C"H^X,0<, 
6    4  =  C"H5X02,CH, 
6     4  =  C'«H7X05.0^, 
4     4=  C«H7X,0^ 


Benzamic  add. 

Styphnic  add  =  Oxypicric  add. 

Nitrobenzoic  acid. 

Nitrosalicylic  add  =  Indigotic  acid. 

Nitranisic  add. 

Nitrocinnamic  acid. 


e.  Monobasic  Acid  of  an  Arsenic-nucletts. 
C"H«AsO^  or  C^H'ArO^,  CacodyUc  add. 


Nudeus. 
(C    H   O)  O 
4    2    2     6 
6    2     2     6 
8    2     2     6 


B.  BiBASic  Acids. 
a.   With  Oxygen-nucleus. 


Oxalic  add. 
Mesoxalic  add. 
Mellitic  add. 


8    4     2     6    Fomaricacid. 


(C  n    O)  O 
8     6     2     6     Succinic  add. 
8     6     4     6     Malic  acid. 
8     6     6    6    Tartaric  and  Racemic 
adds. 
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Nucleos. 

(C    H   O) 

O 

(C  H    0) 

O 

10     2    4 

6 

Croconic  acid. 

14     6    8 

6 

10    6    2 

6 

Itaconic  and  Citraconio 

14  12     2 

6 

adds. 

14  12     6 

6 

10    8     2 

6 

Pyrotartaric  add. 

16    6    2 

6 

10     8     4 

6 

Lipic  acid. 

16  14     2 

6 

12     4     4 

6 

Comenic  add. 

20  10     6 

6 

12  10    2 

6 

Adipic  add. 

20  16    2 

6 

12  10  10 

6 

Saccharic,  Mucic,  and 

20  18     2 

6 

20  18    4 

6 

14     4     6 

6 

Chelidonic  add. 

24  16  10 

6 

14     6    4 

6 

Gallic  acid. 

68  67     1 

6 

Rbodizonic  add  (?). 
Pimdic  add. 
Kinic  add. 
Phthalic  acid. 
Suberic  add. 
Hemipinic  acid. 
Camphoric  acid. 
Sebacic  add. 
Azelaic  add. 
Kalisaccharic  add. 
Stearic  add  (?). 


i.  Bibasic  Acids  with  Chlorine-  or  Bromine-nucleus. 

OnPCl^O^.O^,  Chloranilic  acid. 
C»H"Cl,OW       Acide  chlotiUbavique. 
C28H"Br,0«»,      Acide  brostilbavique. 

The  last  two  acids  afford  new  instances  of  the  anomaly  of  having  too 
much  oxygen  outside  the  nucleos. 

c,  Bibasic  Acids  with  Azo-nudeus, 
C«HWO«,  Parabanic  acid.— C8H7N02,0«,  Aspartic  add  (?). 

d.  Bibasic  Adds  tvith  Nitiv-nucleus. 

C«H»Nt)"    =  CWH7XO»,0«,  Nitrophthalic  add. 
0»H»NO"  =  C»H"X,0»«,    Nitrostilbic  add. 

The  second  of  these  acids  likewise  exhibits  the  anomaly  above-mentioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  bibasic  acid  has  a  nucleus  consisting  wholly 
cf  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  that  the  nuclei  of  all  these  acids  contain 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

0.  Tebbasic  Acids. 


CWH«(M,08, 
CWH«0«,08, 

CWH«0^,08, 
C«N»H',0«, 


Aconitic  add. 
Citric  add. 
Meconic  add. 
Tannic  add. 
Cyanoric  acid. 


Cyanuric  acid  contains  too  little  oxygen  to  agree  with  Th,  1  (p.  147), 
according  to  which^  all  terbasic  acids  should  contain  80  external  to  Uie 
nucleus;  according  to  Th,  2,  it  should  be  written:  C*N^O,H'0*.  Perhaps 
however  this  deficiency  of  oxygen  may  be  included  among  the  anomalies 
exhibited  by  cyanogen-compounds  in  general. 

Many  organic  acids  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  either  alone  or 
in  contact  with  fixed  alkalis,  are  resolved  into  simple  products  of  decom- 
position, yielding  on  the  one  hand,  carbonic  acid  or  water  or  both 
together,  and  on  the  other,  an  organic  compound  sometimes  neutral,  some- 
times acid. 

Monobasic  acids  when  distilled  per  se  generally  volatilize  undecomposed; 
those  only  which  have  large  atomic  weights,  or  whose  nucleus  docs  not 
consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  nut  contains  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
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in  addition,  suffer  deoomposition,  which  is  but  partial  in  most  cases,  and 
is  attended  with  the  formation  of  neutral  proaucts,  or  at  most  of  mono- 
Kasic  acids. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  compounds  of  monobasic  acids  with  one 
atom  of  a  fixed  alkali,  are  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  an  alkaline 
carbonate  and  a  neutral  compound  generally  belonging  to  the  class  of 
ketones  (p.  214).  Moreover,  when  the  acid  is  intimately  mixed  and 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  a  dry  fixed  alkali,  which  induces  the  forma- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  all  the  four  atoms 
of  oxy^n  outside  the  nucleus  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  that  com- 
pound, and  the  nucleus  of  the  acid  minw  2  At,  carbon  passes  oyer  (p.  136). 
The  distilled  product  is  either  free  from  oxygen,  i,e.,  if  the  monobasic  acid 
contains  4  At.  0, — or  it  contains  2  At.  0,  viz.,  when  the  monobasic  acid 
contains  6  At.  0  (t.  e.,  2  At.  within  the  nucleus  and  4  At.  without). 
(Cahours,  N'.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  9,  211.) 

A  few  bibcuic  adds  can  be  sublimed  without  decomposition:  e,g,,  pyro- 
tartaric  acid;  but  most  of  them,  when  distilled  per  se,  undergo  partial  or 
total  decomposition.  A  few  merely  give  off  water,  and  sublime  in  the 
form  of  anhydrides:  e,  ^.,  camphoric,  phthalic,  and  succinic  acids. 

Others  give  off  water  ana  are  converted  into  new  acids:  Malic  acid, 
C*HH)^^  which  is  bibasic,  gives  off  2  HO,  and  is  converted,  partly  into 
1  At  of  bibasic  fumaric  acid,  C^HH)^,  partly  into  2  At.  of  monobasic 
maleic  acid,  OHK)*. 

Others  again  yield  2  At.  carbonic  acid  and  a  monobasic  acid.  Oxalic 
tcid,  C^HK)^,  partly  volatilizes  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into 
2C0»  and  C»H*0*  =  formic  acid.  Comenic  acid,  C^*H*0*^  gives  off  2C0» 
and  yields  a  sublimate  of  pyromeconic  acid,  C^^^HK)';  similarly  gallic  acid, 
(?*H*0»*,  yields  pyrogallic  acid,  C»H«0«. 

Mucic  acid,  C"H*°0*S  gives  off  2C0'  and  6H0,  and  yields  a  sublimate 
of  pyromucic  acid,  C*^H*(?.  Tartaric  and  racemic  acid,  C'HH)",  when 
submitted  to  dry  distillation^  are  completely  decomposed,  yielding  amonff 
other  products,  pyroracemic  acid,  C«H*0«(  =  C»H«0"— 2CO*-2HO)  and 
pyrotartaric  acid,  C^*>HK)«(=2C»H«0»-6CO»-  4H0). 

Phthalic  acid,  C^HH)*,  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  resolved  into 
4C0»  and  benzol,  C'«H«. 

Tfrbastc  acids  when  subjected  to  diy  distillation  exhibit  similar  rela- 
tions.— ^Terbasic  cyanuric  acid,  C'H'N'O*,  when  thus  treated,  distils  over 
in  the  form  of  8  At.  of  monobasic  cyanic  acid,  C*NHO*. — Terbasic  citric 
add,  (PHH)**,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  2H0,  and  leaves  a  residue 
consistrog  of  aconitic  acid,  C^HH)**,  which  is  also  terbasic;  this,  however, 
ftt  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  2C0',  and  yields  a  distillate  of  bibasic 
itaconic  acid,  C"*H*0*. — Terbasic  meconic  acid,  C**H*0",  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  gives  off  2C0^  and  is  converted  into 
bibasic  comenic  acid,  C"H^'®;  but  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it 
fives  off  4C0*,  and  a  sublimate  of  monobasic  pyromeconic  acid,  C"*I1*0*, 
into  which  compound  comenic  acid  is  also  converted  by  sublimation,  with 
k»of2CO». 

In  til  these  decompositions  of  monobasic,  bibasic,  and  terbasic  acids, 
the  law  hud  down  by  Gkrhardt  (If,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  7,  223)  holds  good: 
^1  the  power  of  any  acid  to  combine  with  bases  diminishes  by  1  At. 
for  every  double  atom  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  gives  off;  that  is  to  say: 
A  *Q«f>bMc  acid  is  converted  into  a  neutral  compound  by  giving  off 
200*;  a  VibaMc  acid  becomes  monobasic  by  loss  of  200*,  and  neutral  by 
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giving  up  4C0'j  and  a  terbasio  acid  becomes  bibasic  by  giYine  off  2C0', 
monobaeic  hy  loss  of  4C0',  and  nentral  by  losing  6C0'  (phthalic  acid). 
Hence  tbe  saturating  power  of  an  acid  is  connected  with  the  number  of 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  which  the  acid  b  capable  of  yielding  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation,  either  alone,  or  in  contact  with  fixed  alkalis;  a 
monobasic  acid  yields  at  most  2C0^  a  bibasic  acid  4C0',  and  a  terbasio 
acid  6C0^  It  may  be  objected  that  tartaric  acid,  which  contains  12  At.0, 
might  yield  6C0'j  but  when  the  acid  is  decomposed,  part  of  this  oxygen 
is  expended  in  the  formation  of  water. 

The  loss  of  2  or  more  At.  HO  weakens  the  acid  nature,  but  not  the 
saturating  power,  of  an  acid:  e.g.,  the  conversion  of  citric  into  aconitio 
acid.  Eren  if  an  acid  loses  xHO  at  the  same  time  that  it  gires  off  xCO^ 
its  saturating  power  is  not  more  diminished  than  it  would  be  by  the  loss 
of  xCO»  alone. 

Dumas  &  Piria  (iT.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  5,  253)  have  thrown  out  the  sug- 
gestion— ^which  indeed  is  supported  by  numerous  considerations — that  many 
polvbasic  acids  may  be  OopukUed  acids  (Acides  conjugues).  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  view,  they  have  shown  that  many  polybasic  acids,  when 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  are  resolved  into  a  nnmlier  of  simpler  acids 
which  unite  with  the  potash.  Thus,  1  At.  of  bibasic  tartaric  acid  yields 
1  At.  oxalic  and  1  At.  acetic  acid: 

and  1  At  terbasio  citric  acid  yields  1  At.  oxalic  and  2  At  acetic  acid: 
CWH^O"  +  2H0  =  C^H^O*  +  2(C^H*0^). 

These  results  likewise  accord  with  Gerhardt's  law  respecting  the  satu- 
rating power  of  copulated  acids  (^.r.)^  which  is  always  less  by  1  At.  than 
the  sum  of  the  saturating  powers  of  the  individual  acids  composing  the 
copulated  acid.  Thus  1  At.  bibasic  oxalic  acid  with  1  At.  monobasic 
acetic  acid  forms  bibasic  tartaric  acid  (2  +  1—1=2);  and  1  At.  oxalic 
acid  with  2  At.  acetic  acid  form  terbasio  citric  acid  (2  +  2—1=3). 

Lastly,  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  adduced  Robiquet*s  observation 
that  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  and  tartaric  acid,  yielos  acetone,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  scarcely  ever  obtained  excepting  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
acetates;  hence  citric  acid  probably  contains  acetic  acid  ready  formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  sugar  likewise  yields 
acetone;  and  that  many  compounds,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
yield  acetic  acid  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  which  then,  by  the  further 
action  of  heat,  especially  in  presence  of  charcoal,  may  be  converted  into 
acetone; — moreover,  that  many  other  compounds,  both  acid  and  neutral — 
woody  fibre  for  example — yield  oxalic  and  acetic  acid  when  fused  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  whence  we  might  also  infer  the  pre-existence  of  oxalic 
and  acetic  acid  in  them. — Hence  it  appears  that  the  facts  adduced  in 
favour  of  Dumas'  theory  do  not  really  prove  anything;  and  since  there 
are  no  less  violent  methods  by  which  tartaric  and  citric  acid  can  be  con- 
verted into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  the  older  theory,  that  tartaric  and  citric 
acid  are  simple  organic  compounds,  must  be  aUowed  to  retain  its  place.  It 
is  the  predisposing  affinity  of  the  potash  which  compels  the  atoms  of  the 
tartaric  and  citric  acid  to  unite  in  new  proportions,  thereby  producing 
stronger  acids,  which  are  capable  of  saturating  a  greater  number  of  atoms 
of  potash. 

Gorhardt's  supposition  also,  that  many  monobasic  acids  are  copulated 
compounds,  formed  of  two  monobasic  acids,  cannot  be  admitted,  merely 
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from  the  result  of  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash^  nntil  more  conyincing 
facts  are  adduced  in  its  favour. 

The  Salts  of  the  Organic  Acids,  in  their  utmost  state  of  dryness^  are 
constituted  as  follows,  according  to  the  base-saturating  power  of  the 
acids,  and  the  acid-saturating  power  of  the  bases.* 

1.  The  salts  which  ammonia  forms  with  a  monobasic  acid  contain,  in 
the  perfectly  dry  state,  1  At.  Ammonia  -|-  1  At.  Acid,  as  it  exists  when 
dried  per  «e  =  1  At.  Ammonium  -|-  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se)  —  1  At. 
Hydrogen  =  1  At.  Oxide  of  Ammonium  +  Hypothetically  anhydrous  acid. 
Acid  ammoniacal  salts  of  monobasic  acids  are  rare,  and  hare  not  been 
much  examined. 

With  a  bibasic  acid  ammonia  forms  a  normal  and  an  acid  salt.  The 
fomicr  in  the  dry  state  =  2  At.  Ammonia  +  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se)  = 
2  At.  Ammonium  -|- 1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se)  —  2  At.  Hydrogen  =  2  At. 
Oxide  of  Ammonium  +  1  At.  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid.  Thus  nor- 
mal tartrate  of  ammonia  =  2NH'  +  C«H«0^  =  C«H*(NH*)*0"  =  2NH*0 
-|-C^H*0*^— The  acid  salt  =  1  At.  Ammonia  +  1  At.  Acid  (dried  per  se) 
=  1  At.  ammonium  +  1  At.  acid  (dried  per  se)  —  1  At.  hydrogen  =  1  At. 
oxide  of  ammonium  -|-  1  At.  acid,  from  which  only  1  At.  water  has  been 
expelled.  Thus,  acid  tartrate  of  ammonia  =  NH'  -{•  C»H«0"  =  C«H«(NHM 
0»»  =  NH*  +  C«H»0". 

2.  The  compounds  of  basic  metallic  oxides,  MO,  with  organic  acids, 
may,  in  the  dry  state,  be  regarded,  according  to  the  substitution-theory, 
as  the  acid  dried  per  se,  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  At.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
1,  2,  or  3  At.  metal,  according  as  the  acid  is  monobasic,  bibasic,  or  ter- 
basic.  When  these  salts  are  produced  by  bringing  a  metallic  oxide  in 
contact  with  an  acid,  1,  2,  or  3  At.  water  are  given  off,  being  formed 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 
When,  however,  certain  metals  dissolve  in  aqueous  acids  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  we  may  suppose  that  this  hydrogen  does  not  proceed  from 
the  water,  but  is  expelled  by  the  metal  from  the  acid  itself.  This  view, 
formerly  proposed  by  myself,  that,  in  the  formation  of  salts,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal  (p.  26),  is  likewise  preferred  by 
Liebig  (Ann,  Pharm.  26,  113).  As  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  replace- 
able by  a  metal  as  an  acid  contains,  so  many  atoms  of  base  does  it 
require  (according  to  Liebig)  to  form  a  normal  salt,  and  accordingly  it  is 
said  to  be  monobasic,  bibasic,  &c.  According  to  this  view,  an  acid  con- 
sists of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal,  together  with  a  radical;  thus, 
according  to  Liebig,  the  formula  of  monobasic  pyromeconic  acid  is 
CioH30«,H;  of  bibasic  comenic  acid,  C"ffO^<^;H*j  and  of  terbasic  meconic 
acid,  C"HO",H». 

According  to  the  radical  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acid  perfectly 
dried  per  se,  contains  as  many  atoms  of  basic  water  as  there  are  atoms 
of  base  in  the  normal  salt;  and  in  the  formation  of  the  salt,  which  is 
likewise  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  base  with  a  hypothetically 
anhydrous  acid,  the  water  is  driven  out  by  the  base.  Acconiing  to  this 
view,  the  water  is  an  educt,  but  according  to  the  former  view  it  is  a 
product. 

Crystallized  benzoic  acid,  for  example,  is,  according  to  the  substitu- 
tion-theory, C**H«,0*  (or  C"H»0,HO»);  according  to  the  radical-theory, 

*  The  term  Base-saiurating  power  denotes  the  mono-,  bi-,  or  terbasic  nature  of  the 
acid;  Oerhardt  calls  it  Basicity:  but  this  term  might  induce  misconception,  as  it  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  basic  nature  of  a  bodjr. 
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HO,C^*H»0'.      Its    Bilver-salt    is,   according  to    the   fonner  theory= 
C"H«Ag,0*  (or  C'*H»0,AgO»);  for, 

C"H«0*  +  AgO  =  C"H»Ag(y  +  HO. 
According  to  the  radical-theory,  the  silver-salt  is  AgO,(?*H*0* ;  for, 
H0,C"H«03  +  AgO = AgO,C"H  W  +  HO. 

Benzoate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  this  anhydrous  state,  even  from  its 
aqneous  solution;  nuiny  other  salts  retain  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of 
water,  which  they  do  not  give  up  till  heated  to  200""  or  above;  with 
others  again  this  dehydration  is  impossible,  because  the  temperature 
which  it  requires  is  above  that  at  which  the  salts  decomnose.  Thus 
benzoate  of  baryta,  dried  at  100°,  retains  1  At.  water,  and,  according 
to  the  substitution -theory,  may  be  regarded  either  as  BaO,C"H*0*,  or  as 
C"H»BaO*+HO.  In  fact,  it  is  uncertain  whether  1  At.  is  replaced  by 
1  Ba  in  the  acid  itself,  and  the  HO  is  attached  merely  as  water  of  crys- 
tallization, or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  crystallized  acid  is  actually 
combined  with  the  baiyta,  and  substitution  does  not  take  place  till  tlie 
water  is  expelled  at  a  heat  above  100^.  The  latter  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  the  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  at  a  lower 
temperature,  in  proportion  as  the  metallic  oxide  more  readily  ^ives  up 
its  oxygen,  and  fdlows  it  to  go  off  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  water;  hence,  in  general,  silver-salts  are  most  easily  brought 
into  the  anhydrous  state,  and  next  to  them  the  lead-salts.  This  circum- 
stance is  also,  as  remarked  by  Liebig,  ficivourable  to  the  substitution-theory 
and  unfavourable  to  the  radical- theory;  for  since,  according  to  the  latter, 
the  metallic  oxide  replaces  the  water  combined  with  the  hypothetical ly 
anhydrous  acid,  it  follows  that  the  fixed  alkalis,  which  have  the  strongest 
affinity  for  acid,  should  expel  the  water  much  more  readily  than  oxide 
of  silver  or  oxide  of  lead. 

According  to  the  radical-theory  also,  benzoate  of  baryta,  dried  at 
100^,  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways,  viz.,  either  as  BaO,C**H*0* -f  Aq.  or 
as  BaO-|-HO,C"H»0',  t.  «.,  either  as  anhydrous  baryta-salt -h  1  At. 
water,  eras  a  compound  of  barvta  with  the  so-called  hydrate  of  benzoic 
acid  (*.  e,,  the  acid  dried  per  se!) 

That  which  has  been  said  of  benzoate  of  baryta  is  true  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  of  all  the  numerous  salts  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
the  dry  state  at  any  temperature;  e.  ^.,  many  salts  of  the  earthy  alkalis 
and  of  magnesia. 

A  monobasic  acid  may  form  with  bases  having  the  formula  MO,  not 
only  normal  but  likewise  add  and  basic  salts;  the  acid  salts,  however, 
are  rare.  Thus  2  At  margaric  acid=2C"H'*0*,  form  with  1  At.  potash 
(IHO  being  separated),  a  salt  which,  according  to  the  substitution- 
theory,  is  CP*H»KO*-f  C«H«0*,  and,  according  to  the  radical-theory, 
KO,C=»*H»0»-h  HO,C»*H«0\ 

Basic  salts  are  more  common;  they  contain  2,  3,  4,  G,  or  more,  At. 
of  a  base  united  with  1  At.  acid.  Bat  in  this  reaction,  only  1  At.  water 
is  separated  from  1  At.  acid,  and  these  salts  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  an  anhydrous  normal  salt  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  a 
metallic  oxide.  Thus  the  tris-acetate  of  lead  is  2PbO,C*H'PbO*= 
3PbO,C*H»0». 

A  bibasic  acid  forms  a  normal  salt  with  2  At.  base  (MO),  with  sepa- 
ration of  2  At.  water,  2H  of  the  acid  being  replaced  by  2  At.  metal, 
according  to  the  nucleus-theory,  and  2H0  by  2  At.  metallic  oxide,  accord- 
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iii^  io  the  ndioal-tlieoiy.  Moreover^  many  bibasic  acicU  form  acid  salts 
with  Tarioos  metallio  oxides,  as  with  potasn,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime, 
magnesia^  oxide  of  copper,  &o.  In  this  case,  only  1  At.  of  oxide  enters 
the  acid,  and  only  1.  At.  of  water  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  tartaric  acid  and  its  two  compounds  with  potash,  the 
formoliB,  according  to  the  two  theories,  are  as  follows  : 

Tartaric  acid.         Acid  Potath-salt.     Normal  Potash-salt, 
Siihstitation.theory:C8H«0»«  C8H»KO»  C8H*K«0« 

Radical-theory:    2H0,C8H<0M>        K0,H0,C8H<0«'        2K0,C8H<0W 

In  the  acid  salt,  the  snbstitation-theory  supposes  that  one  of  the  two 
replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  remains  unaltered;  according 
to  the  radical-theory,  one  of  the  separable  atoms  of  water  remains. 

Bibasic  acids  often  form  double  acUts,  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by 
one  metal,  and  the  remaining  At  H  by  another;  or,  according  to  the 
ndical-theory,  one  At.  HO  by  one  metallic  oxide,  and  the  remainiDg 
At  HO  by  another  oxide.  Thus,  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda= 
C»H*KNaO»   or=KO,NaO,C»H*0»°. 

Bane  mUs  are  rarely  formed  by  bibasic  acids;  many  compounds  ordi- 
ntfily  so  called  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  manner,  as 
will  be  farther  expkiined  in  the  ipedal  part  of  the  work. 

A  terbasic  acid  exhibits  corresponding  relations;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  3  At.  H  replaceable  by  a  metal,  or  3  At.  of  basic  water,  it  is 
c^ble,  according  to  circumstances,  of  forming  with  the  same  base, 
three  different  kinds  of  salts,  viz.,  a  normal  or  terbasic,  a  bibasic,  and  a 
monobasic  salt;  e,  g.,  citric  acid  with  potash  : 

atric  acid,         Monobatic,  Bibasic,  Terbasic, 

Subrtitatkm-theory:  C"HH)»*  C^WKO^*  C>«H«K*0"  C»2H»KH)" 

Radical-theory:   3HO,C"H»0"  K0,2H0,C"H»0»  2KO.HO,C»2H»0»  3K0,C»m*0»» 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  no  known  salts  of  organic  terbasic 
acids  containing  two  or  three  metals,  although  terbasic  phosphoric  acid 
exhibits  several  snch  examples. 

Metallic  oxides  of  the  formula  M*0,  such  as  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury, 
appear  to  comport  themselves  with  organic  acids  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  which  have  the  formula  MO.  Thus,  for  one  example,  mercurous 
•oetate=C*H«Hg»0*,  or  Hg*0,C*H»0».  In  this  case,  the  substitution- 
theory  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  IH  is  replaced  by  2Hg.  Further  inves- 
tigation is,  however,  required. 

Those  metallic  oxides  which  contain  3  At.  of  oxygen  to  I  or  2  Af  7 
of  metal,  exhibit  a  different  relation  to  organic  acids.  # ' 

Unuiic  oxide,  UK)^  in  combining  with  acetic  acid,  expels  1  At.  watc  ., 
and  forms  the  anhydrous  salt  C*H*(U«0^)0*  or  U«0»,OH>0'.     The  a  Ut 
formula  does  not  accord  with  Peligot's  view,  that  uranyl:=\JH)l*  is  to      v^ 
regarded  as  a  metalloidal  compound  (IV.  160). — In  the  combination        j^ 
mnie  oxide  with  tartaric  acid,  no  water  is  expelled;  for  the  salt  d        -^a 
at  200*  is  composed  of  2UH)*,CHH)".     Similarly  with  oxalic  acid  ^^^ 

all  these  combinations  with  organic  acids,  jost  as  in  its  inorganic:  *  f^  ^^ 
poQods,  nranic  oxide  is  mono-acid,  not  ter-acid,  although,  according  ^.  ^  .^ 
three  atoms  of  oxygen,  it  might  be  expected  to  require  3  At.  of  a  i  ^ 

basic  acid.  ^^°^^ 

The  red  and  blue  double  salts  which  chromic  oxide  forms  with  ^       ^^\o 

acid  and  potash,  may  be  expressed  according  to  the  two  theories,     ^       '  9^  ^q 
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foUowin^  formuhB  (in  ttie  radMal-theovy,  oxalie  aeid  is  M^fHMed  t^ki 
monobasic): 

Biue.  Red. 

8ub8titution.thcory:  2(C<HK08)  +  C<K(Ct«0«)0*  C<HK?0»+C*H(Ci«O«)C» 

Radicil-theory :  3(K0,C«0»)  +  Cr«O»,»C«0»^  A^.      KO,(W  4-  Ci«0»,«0K)»,2Aq. 

similar  therefore  to  nranic  acetate. 

Ferric  oxide,  in  combining  witli  most  acids,  does  not  appear  to  drive 
out  water;  but  with  pyromeconic  acid,  C*°H*0*,  it  forms  a  red  crystal- 
line salt,  which,  when  dried  at  100^  has,  according  to  the  radical-theory, 
the  formula  FcK)»,3(C'^HH)*),  t.  e.,  I  At.  ferric  oxide  to  3  At.  faypetketi- 
eally  anhydrous  pyromeconic  aci^,  aad,  according  to  ikie  snbetitiitioii- 
theory,  the  formula  C^H^Fe^^;  this  supposes  tibat  in  3  At.  pyrome- 
conic acid,  SH  are  replaced  by  only  2Fe. 

Antimonic  oxide,  in  certain  double  salts,  exhibits  a  remarkable  rela- 
tion, which  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of  tartar-emetic.  The  crys- 
tallized salt  loses  1  ^At.  water  at  lOO^,  and  2  At.  mbore  when  dried  for 
some  time  in  a  current  of  air  at  200°.  In  these  two  states  it  has  the 
following  composition  : 

Cfry9taUized,  Dried  ai  IW.  Jkied  mi  20«*. 

Substifiition-theory:  C«H<K(SbO»)0«  +  Aq.      C»H«K(SbO«)0«        OHPKSbOX 
Radictl-theory :        KO,SbO*,C«H^O"»  +  Aq.      KO,SbO»,C'H*0«»      KO,SW)",(?H«0« 

In  this  salt  the  antimonic  oxide  enters,  like  uranic  oxide,  not  as  a 
ter-acid  but  as  a  mono-acid  base.  According  to  the  substitution^theofy, 
one  of  the  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  m  the  salt  dried  at  lOO'',  is 
replaced  by  K,  the  other  by  the  compound  SbO',  not  known  in  the  sepa- 
rate state;  and  the  crystallized  salt  likewise  oontains  1  At.  of  water  of 
crystallization.  According  to  the  radical- theory,  the  two  atoms  id  basic 
water  in  the  tartaric  acid  are  replaced  by  IKO  and  iSbO*.  With  regard 
to  the  salt  dried  at  200"^,  which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  forms  a  solu- 
tion of  unaltered  tartar-emetic,  the  substitution-theory  must,  I  think, 
admit  the  following  explanation :  Tartaric  acid,  C«H»0"  (=C«H«O«,0*), 
heated  to  1 80°  by  itself  for  a  long  time,  passes,  with  loss  of  2H0,  into 
tartaric  anhydride,  C«H*0>^  (=C«H*0»,0»),  which  gradoaily  redissolTes 
in  water,  yielding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  And  as  tartar-esiede 
dried  at  100°  is  tartaric  acid  in  which  2H  are  replaced  by  K(SbO*},  so 
likewise  the  salt  dried  at  200°,  viz.,  C«H»K(SbO»)0«,0«  is  tartaric  anhy- 
dride with  the  same  substitutions.  Another  explanation  wobM  be  diat 
the  2 HO  which  go  off  at  200°,  are  formed,  not  from  20  of  the  acid, 
but  from  20  of  the  SbO*;  if  this  be  the  case,  C»H'KSbO«,0*  will  remain; 
but  this  residue,  since  it  contains  40  without  the  nucleas,  should  lieliave 
like  an  acid.  The  radical-theory  does  not  so  readily  afford  a  satisDactory 
explanation  of  this  change.  According  to  this  theory,  tartarie  ftdd,  in 
its  driest  state,  is  C"HK)^°;  hence  the  salt  dried  at  200^  must  be  supposed 
to  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  C^H'O^  (the  formula  of  mellitic  acid  dried 
per  se);  and  yet  when  digested  in  water,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary 
tartar-emetic,  and  no  evidence  whatever  can  be  obtained  of  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  acid. — Arsenious  acid,  AsO',  behaves  with  potash  and  tartaric 
acid,  just  like  antimonic  oxide. 

On  the  other  hand,  antimonic  oxide  forms,  with  terbasic  citric 
acid,  C"H®0",  and  potash,  a  salt  which,  when  dried  at  190^,  may  be 
expressed  either  by  C"H'K0^H  C»H'SbO",  or  by  3K0,C»H»0"-hSb0', 
C^'HK)^^     In  this  case,  a  ter-acid  basic  unites  in  equal  number  of  atoms 
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with  a  terbasio  acid,  and  all  tliree  atoms  of  oxygen  in  tke  base  are 
expelled  as  water. 

Gerbardt  denotes  all  sacb  componnds  of  organic  acids  with  metallio 
oxides  of  the  forms  MW  and  MC,  by  tbe  term  Emetics  (although, 
according  to  the  above  observations,  tkey  <^n  differ  from  tartar-emetic 
in  every  respect). 

The  salts  of  organic  acids  are  distinguished  from  those  of  inorganic 
acids  by  their  behaviour  in  the  fire.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  arnmo^ 
niacal  salts  of  the  more  volatile  acids,  evaporate  nndecomposed;  others, 
such  as  acetate  of  alumina,  give  off  the  acid  in  its  original  state ;  and  a 
very  few,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  cyanate  of  potash,  remain 
oxtaltered,  even  at  a  red-heat,  if  kept  from  the  air,  but  evolve  carbonic 
acid  if  the  air  has  access  to  them.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
salts  of  organic  acids  are  resolved  by  dry  distillation,  sometimes  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  more  simple  organic  substances,  such  as 
ketones,  &c.  (p.  136);  but  sometimes,  especially  if  the  heat  be  suddenly 
applied,  they  undergo  more  complex  decompositions,  in  which  they  evolve 
carhonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  ana,  in  the 
case  of  azotized  bodies,  also  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  all  (excepting  the  oxalates)  leave  a  coaly 
residue.  In  this  residue  the  base  may  exist  in  the  following  states, 
according  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  retains  its  oxygen,  and  the 
strength  of  its  affinity  for  carbonic  acid;  viz.,  as  a  carbonate,  which  is 
the  case  with  potash;  as  pure  base,  e,  ff.,  magnesia;  as  a  metal,  e.  y., 
copper;  and,  finally,  as  a  cyanide,  as  when  the  compound  of  a  fixed 
alkali  with  a  nitrogenous  acid  is  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air.  The  salts 
of  organic  acids  are  also  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  many  of 
them,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  the  state  of  dilute  solution,  are  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  mould,  and  mucus. 


d.  Compounds  of  Nudd  tnith  Sulphur. 

These  compounds  are   analogous  to  those  of  oxygen,  but  as  their 
nomber  is  but  small,  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  prindpal  of  them. 
A  noclens  may  combine: 

1.  With  HS,  forming  a  compound  corresponding  to  an  ether  (and  desig- 

nated in  the  author*s  system  by  the  term  SchwefeUafer). 

2.  With  H*S',  corresponding  to  an  alcohol  (Mercaptans), 

3.  With  HS^  with  HS',  and  with  H'S*.  forming  compounds  which  require 

further  examination. 

4.  With  CIS. 

5.  With  2  At.  sulphur,  corresponding  to  an  aldide. 

6.  With  4  At.  sulphur,  corresponding  to  a  monobasic  acid,  but  so  far  as 

is  yet  known,  not  exhibitmg  acid  properties. 

Cm^.HS  Sulphide  of  Methyl  [Sdnrefel-Formafer]. 

C<  H\H  S  Sulphide  of  Ethyl  rSchwefel-Viiufttrl- 

C^C1^HS  Quadrochloruretted  Solphida  of  Ethyl  (Ttiaviiiek]. 

Cm'Ar.HS  MoDOsulphide  of  CacodyL 

CiOHW^  H  S  Sulphide  of  Amyl  [Schwefel-Mylafer]. 

C  H^.H'SS       Methyl-mercHitan. 
C»HSH'S<       Mercafitan. 
CHi<^,H>S^      Amyl^&ercaptan. 

p  2 
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C'lP.HS'        BinUphide  of  Methyl. 

CU'^HS'  »  CSHS,H^  Terfolphide  of  Methyl. 

C«H>Ar,HS>   TenalphideofCaoodyl. 

C?a?,C]B        Salphide  of  Chloride  of  Carbon  [faksformek]- 

C^HSS'  Bisulphtde  of  Ethylene  [«Fteme]. 

C*^H^ &  Biiolpbide  of  Benzene  [«  Febwue]. 

C^H^,S^  Tetrasnlphide  of  Ethylene  [^Fbrine]. 

Tellarium^  which  is  an  anaJogae  of  aulphar^  forms  the  Tellnride  of 
Ethyl,  C*H*,HTe. 

f.  Compounds  of  the  NucUi  with  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine,  or  Fluorine. 

These  elements,  if  attached  externally  to  the  nucleus,  take  the  place 
of  oxygen  much  more  frequently  than  that  of  hydrogen.  The  compounds 
thus  formed  exhibit  relations  analo^us  to  those  of  the  eulphnr-com* 
pounds.  The  best  known  compounds  belonging  to  this  class  are  the 
following : 


Monioduretted      Hydriodic     EUicr 

[Scherine]. 

Iodide  of  Methyl  [lod-Ainiiate]. 

Iodoform. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl  [lod-'^^iuifer]. 

Iodide  of  Methyl  [lod-Hylafer]. 

Bromide  of  Methyl  tBrom-Fkinnafer]. 

Bromoform. 

Bromiodoform. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  or  Hydrobromic 
ether  [Brom-Yinafer]. 

or  C*H»Bi«,H*,  Monobromuwtted 
Hydrobromic  ether  [Merine]. 

Bromide  of  Methyl  [Biom-Mylafer]. 

or  C"H«Bi«H2,  Bromostyrol. 
iPkoduced  from  Napthaline  by  Bro- 
/    mine. 

or  C»H»«Bia,IP,  Bromostilbene. 

or  C»IPClBr'^IP,  Brotmtre  de  €%/»- 
9tilba9e, 

Bromobenzene  [Manfune]. 

Chloride  of  Methyl  [Chlor-Fcnnafer]. 

or  C^Cl'^H*,  Monochlomretted  Chlo- 
ride of  Methyl  [Keforme]. 

Chloroform. 

Chloriodofonn. 

Bichloride  of  Carbon  [Keforndt]. 

Hydrochloric  ether,  or  Chloride  of 
Ethyl  [Chlor-Viiiafer]. 

or  C*H«CP,H«.* 

or  C^HCl»,H«  J   Hydrochloric  etbcr 

or  C«CH,H2  }  with  a  tnbsd- 
J       tnted  for  H. 

Sesquichloride  of  Carbon  [KerinolO. 

♦  Thit  formula  belongs  to  two  isomeric  compounds,  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas,  and  the 
compound  formed  from  hydrochloric  ether  by  the  substitution  of  1  At.  CI  for  1  At,  H. 
The  former  is  decomposed  by  potash  and  alcohol,  the  latter  not;  hence  the  fonaer 
should  perhaps  be  denoted  by  one  of  the  first  two  forraulc ;  the  latter  by  the  third. 


Crude 
C*H<P 

Th,  1. 

Tk,2. 
=  C<H»I,HI 

C»H»I 

C*H»I 
CioH"I 

-  C«H«,HI 

-  C»HI,P 
«  C^H<,HI 

-  C«»H«>, HI 

-  C2HI,H8 

-  C»I»,HI 
=  C^HM,!!* 
«  CWHn,Ha 

OH'Br 
C2HBr» 
C^Hl*Br 
C*H»,Br 

-  C2H«,HBr 
«  C2HBr,Bi* 
=.  C»HBr,n 

-  C^H^HBr 

-  C»HBr,H» 
=  C2Bf2,HBr 
«  CP.HBr 
«  C^H8Br,IP 

C*H<Br 

«  C^HSBr^ 

«  C^H3Br,HBr 

C»H"Br       «  C»«H»«.HBr 
CWH^Br*      -  CWH'.Bi* 
C»H«Bf«      -  C»H«Bi^,BH 
C»H»Bry       =  C»H*BH»,BH 
C«H»Bia      -  C«H»2,Bi5 
C»H'»Cl,Br»«  C»H"Cl,Br3 

=  C»«H*Br,H« 

==  C«H7Br,HBr 

'  =  C»H^Br*.H«Br» 

'  -  C»H»Br»,H»Br» 

=  C»H»Br,HBr 

'  =»  C«H«»Bi«,Ha 

C»H«Br« 

=  CWH«,Br8 

=  C»H3Br»,H»Br3 

C»H»C1 

=  C»H«,HC1 

-  c«u»,a« 

»  C2Ha,H5 
«  C«HC1,H3 

C»HC1» 
C^HICP 

c^H»a 

«  CHCl.CP 
«  C2HI.C1' 

-  C2C1*.C12 

-  C^H^HC1 

=  C»C12,Ha 

-  cici,Ha 

=  C«C1«,CP 

-  C*H«a,H2 

C^H*CP 
C^H»CP 
C*H2C1< 
C^HQ* 
CK1« 

-  C<H^C1« 
«  C^H»C1,C1« 

-  C<H«Cl«,Cia 
«  C<HCl»,a2 

«  c<cl^cl« 

-  C*H»Cl,Ha 
«  C^H«C1«,HC1 
«  C*Ha8,HCl 
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Crude 
Formula.  Th.  1.  Th,  2. 

C»H>Kn  «CWHWHa     -  C«'H»C1,H«  Chloride  of  Amyl  rchlor-Mylafcr]. 

C»H»a»  =  CW>H2,C1«HCI=  CW»HC1».HP  The  same,  with  H  replaced  by  CI. 

C»H»Cl  «C«H«HC1     =  C«H»C1,H«  Chloride  of  Cetyl  [ClUor-Zitafcr]. 

CMH«a*  «  CWH«CP,C1«  =  C"H»C13.Ha  or  C"HK;i*,H2,  Chloride  of  Toluol. 

C»H«Cl<  =  C»H«CP,CP  «  C»H*CP,HC1  >j 

C»H«Br»CP  =-  C»H6Br',Cl2  =  C»H«BiaCl,HCl  Compounds  obtained  from  Naphthalin 

C»H7C1*  =  C»H7C1.C1^    -  C^H*C13H2.C1«  )    by  the  acdon  of  Chlorine. 

C»H«a«  =  C»H»C1«,C1*  «  C»H*Cl<.HaCP  J 

CWH7CP  -  C"H7C1,C1^    =  CWH»C13,H2CP  )  Obtained  from  Toluol  -  C"H«    by 

C"H*C17  =  C»H»CP,C1^  =  C"H»C1».H«CP  )     chlorine  [- Kotolak.  Kotolik.  and  Kau- 

C»^H«C1»  «  a^H«a^Cl«  =  C"H3a«,H3Cl3  j     tolek]. 

C"H«C1«  =.  C>aH«.a«       =  C^HSCl^H^CP  Chloride  of  Benzin  [Kaufune]. 

C^H^F  «  C»H«,HF        =  C»HF,IP  Fluoride  of  Methyl  [Fhior-Foniiafer]. 


C.  Copulated  Compounds. 

ThiB  term  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds,  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  orp^anic  substance  with  another  body,  either  organic  or  inor- 
ganic, generally  with  separation  of  2,  4,  6^  or  8  At.  HO.  In  these  com- 
poonds  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  two  generating  substances 
(Corps  g&nh'ateurs)  are  often  completely  masked. 

A  copulated  compound  is  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two 
residues  left  from  the  two  constituent  compounds  after  the  removal  of  a 
certain  number  of  atoms  of  water.  But  the  presence  of  these  residues 
in  the  copulated  compound  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  reactions  which 
they  would  exhibit  in  the  free  state.  When  the  copulated  compound  is 
decomposed  in  presence  of  water,  these  residues  are  not  separated  in  the 
free  state,  but  take  up  again  the  water  which  they  have  lost,  and  are 
reconverted  into  the  two  substances  from  which  tney  were  formed  by 
elimination  of  water. 

Hence  it  is  most  probable  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  copukted 
compound,  the  atoms  of  the  two  substances  left  after  separation  of  the 
water,  attach  themselves  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original 
mode  of  combination  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  conseauently  the 
substances  can  no  longer  exhibit  the  reactions  which  formerly  belonged 
to  them. 

Since,  however,  nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms 
of  the  two  residues  are  united  in  these  copulated  compounds,  we  content 
ourselves  with  indicating  the  two  residues  in  the  formula;  this,  however, 
must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  two  residues  actually  exist,  as 
such,  in  the  copulated  compound.  That  residue  which  exhibits  an  indif- 
ferent character,  that  is  to  say,  neither  acid  nor  basic,  is  called  the 
Copula, 

In  the  distillation  of  wood-spirit,  CH*0'.  with  oil  of  vitriol,  HO,SO», 
two  atoms  of  water  are  separated,  and  sulphate  of  methyl,  CPH'0,SO', 
passes  over.  This  oil  has  no  acid  reaction,  and  does  not  precipitate 
baryta-salts;  but  in  hot  water,  it  is  immediately  reconverted  into  wood- 
spirit  and  aqueous  sulphuric  acid.  The  radical-theory  is  in  error  in 
ascribing  to  methylic  ether,  C'H^O,  supposed  to  exist  in  this  oil,  a  basic 
character,  by  virtue  of  which  it  neutralizes  the  sulphuric  acid;  for  this 
C*HK),  which  is  a  gas,  does  not  neutralize  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not 
even  absorbed  by  it.  [For  further  observations  on  thb  point,  v%d.  Ethers 
of  (he  third  class,  p.  216.]     The  formula,  CPH»0,SO',  therefore  rests  on  a 
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mere  ficiion.  More  correct,  perhaps,  is  the  formala  ffiven  by  Gerhardt 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  72,  180),  viz.,  C*H'(SO')0',  according  to  which  this 
compound  is  wood-spirit  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  1S0^  Another 
formula  by  which  this  compound  may  be  expressed  is  C*H*,HSO*.  We 
ma^  imagine  the  atoms  C*H%  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  square  table  (p.  37), 
having  IH  attached  to  its  upper  and  IS  to  its  under  surface,  while  the 
40  are  attached  to  the  four  edges  of  the  table,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
no  longer  retains  its  own  proper  nature,  but  is  merely  present  in  the 
compound  by  its  elements,  and  may,  therefore,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  reproduced.  It  is  only  beoaiiee  such  hypotheses  are  at  presenk 
without  satistactory  foundation,  that  the  more  common  and  simple  rormula 
G'H'0,SC)',  is  retained,  although  it  by  no  means  expresses  the  real  consti- 
tution of  the  compound. 

a.  Acetones  in gefieral  or  Ketones, 

These  compounds  are  all  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  diferent 
salts,  which  monobasic  acids  form  with  fixed  alkalis.  This  reaction 
has  been  already  explained  (p.  136).  In  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  the  same 
decomposition  is  produced  by  the  mere  action  of  a  red  heat: 

2C*H*0*  =.  C«H«Oa  +  2HO  +  2CO«. 

All  ketones  are  highly  combustible,  neutral  compounds  which  float  upon 
water  volatilize  without  decomposition,  and  with  the  exception  of  mar- 
garone,  which  is  crystalline,  are  watery  or  oily  liquids. 

Chancel  {Compt.  rend.  20,  1580;  suggests  that  ketones  are  not 
primary  orsanic  compounds,  but  copulated  compounds,  made  np  of  the 
aldide  of  the  acid  from  which  they  are  produced  and  a  hydrocaitK>B  oon- 
taining  2C  and  2H  less  than  the  nucleus  of  the  same  acid.     Thus: 

C    HO-C    HO+CH 

Acetone    662  442  22 

Metacetone  or  Propione    10  10    2  662  44 

Butyrone 14  14     2  8    8     2  6    6 

Valerone  18  18     2  10  10    2  8    8 

Bcnzone   26  10    2  14     6     2  12    4 

Campholone 38  34     2  20  18     2  18  16 

Margarone    66  66    2  34  34    2  32  32 

If  acetone  were  a  primary  organic  compound,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
the  aldide  of  propionic  acid,  C*H^*,  and  should  be  converted  into  that  acid 
by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  &c. ;  instead  of  which  it  yields  a  number 
of  other  products,  and  chiefly  acetic  acid.  In  a  similar  manner,  when 
passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  hot  mixture  of  lime  and  hjdr&te 
of  potash,  it  yields,  according  to  Gottlieb,  acetate  and  formiate  of  potaeb, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  Chancel's  view,  since  the  aldehyde, 
C*H*,0',  may  be  thereby  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  the  methylene, 
C«H»,  into  formic  acid.  Similarly  propione,  C;«H;W  =  C«HW-f  C*H*, 
when  oxidated  by  chromic  acid,  yields,  not  valerianic  acid,  but  propionic 
acid,  C*H*,0*,  and  acetic  acid,  C*H*0*.  Formic  acid  cannot  yield  any 
peculiar  ketone;  for,  according  to  the  preceding,  this  compound  would  be 
CH'O'  (the  unknown  aldide  of  the  methylic  series)  -f  C»H'— C*H*= 
C'H'O'j  that  is  to  say,  the  ketone  of  the  methylic  series  would  be  iden- 
tical with  its  aldide.  (comp.  Chancel.) 

The  ketones  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  aldide 
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oi  tte  deeomposed  ftmd  with  tlie  alcohol  of  the  series  next  below^  minua 
«  A*,  water;  «.^.,  Acetone  =  C*HH)»-fC»H*0»-2H0.* 

But  all  ketones  cUffer  in  many  respects  from  other  copulated  com-' 
pounds;  e,  g,,  with  regard  to  their  modes  of  formation  and  decom- 
pesition. 

With  iheee  ketones  maj  periiajps  he  classed  chlorobntjrone,  C^^H^Gl, 
whieb  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  butj- 
rone,  €?*H"0*,  and  is  probably  C«H»-fC«H*Cl;  *.  e.,  a  compound  of  two 
mmM  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  ICI.  Similarly,  with  Laurent's  Thion- 
euaiy  €^1A%  which  may  be  derired  from  benzene^C^H^'  +  C^H^. 

h.  Compound  Ethen  formed  hy  Oxygen-acids  [Eder], 
Ethers  cf  ike  Third  Class, 

Many  oxygen- acids,  both  organic  and  Inorganic,  act  upon  the  alcohols 
in  such  a  manner  that  water  is  separated  and  a  neutral  volatile  ethereal 
substance  formed,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  copulated  compound  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  acid  minus  water,  or  according  to  the  radical-theory,  as  a 
salt  in  which  an  acid  is  combined  with  an  ether. 

A  monobasic  acid  forms  an  ether  of  the  third  class  with  1  At.  of  an 
alcohol,  2  At.  water  being  separated  (comp,  pp.  201,  201).  If  however  a 
mineral  acid  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  anhydrous  state,  only  1  At.  water 
will  be  separated. 

Thus  alcohol,  C*H«0«,  repeatedly  distilled  with  acetic  acid,  C*HH)*, 
yields  2  At.  water  and  1  At.  acetic  ether  =  C^H^O^  An  attempt  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  in  this  formation  of  the  compound 
ether,  has  already  been  given  (p.  35).  For  the  instance  of  wood-spirit  and  sulphuric 
add,  vid,  p.  214. 

When  a  bibaeic  organic  acid  forms  a  compound  ether,  2  At.  of  alcohol 
umte  with  1  At.  ef  the  acid,  with  separation  of  4  At.  water.  Thus,  with 
succinic  acid : 

2C<HW  +  CH«08  -  4H0  =  Om^*0^. 

If  only  1  At.  of  the  alcohol  were  to  unite  with  1  At.  of  the  bibasio  acid, 
the  resulting  compound  would  be  a  copulated  monobasic  acid. 

Lastly,  1  At.  of  a  terbasic  organic  acid  requires  3  At.  of  an  alcohol, 
and  6  At.  water  are  eliminated  in  the  reaction.     Thus,  with  aconitic 

3C<H«0»  +  C"H«0>«  -  6HO=  C^H«K)n  =  3C<H»0,C»H»0'. 
Of  the  2H0  produced  from  a  monol^ic  acid  in  the  formation  of  an 

*  Tbej  may  alto  be  regarded  aa  salts  formed  from  the  aldidet  by  the  snbsti- 
Mttoa  of  tbm  radietU  of  the  next  lowest  series  for  1  At.  hydrogen,  e,ff,  t 

Aldehyde^C^I^'^jO";   Acetone  -  C<|J?^3}o>. 

A  similar  view  may  be  given  of  the  compound  or  intermediate  ketones  discovered  by 
Williamson  Cp.  137) ;  thus,  the  compound,  C^H^C,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
■oetata  of  so&  and  valerate  of  potash,  may  be  regarded  as  the  methyl-salt  of  valeric  aldide, 

C^  J  JS^Io'}  or  aa  the  butyl-salt  of  common  aldehyde,  C^Iqsub}^'  >  ^^  adopting  the 

fbrmliB  Md  itoinle  weights  used  by  Williamson  and  Gerhardt: 

Aldd.yd..C'g'0|,  Acetone -^H>OJ^ 

Intermediste  Ketone  »  %»?}-^?^}- 
akm.,S^.  Qn.  /.  .4»  2di ;  Gerhardt,  Am.  Pharm.  83,  119.)    [W.) 
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ether  of  the  third  class,  IH  and  10  are  probably  derived  from  the  akohol, 
and  the  rest  from  the  acid.  When  the  acid  is  bibasic,  2  At.  alcohol  yield 
2H  and  20,  and  the  acid  likewise  2H  and  20 ;  and  similarly  with  a  ter- 
basic  acid. 

According  to  Gerhardt,  on  the  contrary  (pp.  75,  76),  all  ihe  H  of 
the  water  produced  proceeds  from  the  alcohol,  and  all  the  O  from  the 
acid.  Thus,  for  example,  his  alcohol-residue=C*H^O*— H*=OH*0»=B, 
and  his  acetic  acid-residue  =  G*HH)*—0*=C*H*O»=  Ac  rtherefore  =  K 
and  =  Aldehyde!];  in  acetic  ether,  therefore,  OHK)*  would  be  coupled 
with  C^HH}'.  So  intimate  a  combination  of  two  perfectly  similar  com- 
pounds is  however  highly  improbable.  Still  more  improMible  is  it  that 
such  a  compound  should  be  resolved  by  potash  into  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  seeing  that  the  behaviour  of  caustic  potash  with  aldehyde  is  totally 
different.  Even  when  Gerhardt  admits,  for  this  reason,  that  the  carbon 
in  acetic  ether  exists  in  two  different  forms,  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to 
how  the  arrangement  is  to  be  represented. 

The  formation  of  an  ether  of  the  third  class  is  induced,  not  only  by 
the  affinity  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  an  alcohol  —HO  and 
an  acid  —HO,  and  by  that  of  H  for  0,  which  causes' the  formiUion  of 
water,  but  moreover  by  the  predisposing  affinity  of  an  excess  of  the  acid 
for  the  water  thus  produced.  The  stronger  this  affinity  of  the  acid,  the 
more  readily  is  the  ether  formed;  hence  these  ethers  are  most  easily 
formed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids.  An  organic  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  its  affinity  for  water  is  much  less,  must  be  used  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  possible,  and  repeatedly  distilled  with  alcohol,  the  liquid  being 
frequently  poured  back,  or  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  flask,  to  the  neck  of 
which  is  adapted  an  upright  tube  several  feet  long,  and  kept  cool  with 
wet  paper,  so  that  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  and  mn  back  (vid,  OxaUc 
Ether).  Or,  according  to  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  a  non-volatile  acid  is 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  till  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  the  alcohol 
then  dropped  upon  it  through  the  tubulure  {vid.  Oxalic  Ether).  But 
though  organic  acids,  when  merely  heated  with  alcohol,  produce  com- 
pound ethers  but  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  the  formation  of  these  com- 
pounds takes  place  very  easily  when  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  in  consequence  of  the  great  tendency  of  these  acids  to  induce  the 
formation  of  water. 

In  ethers  of  the  third  class,  the  acid  is  completely  neutralized  and 
masked;  it  has  lost  not  only  its  sour  taste  and  its  power  of  reddening 
litmus,  but  likewise  all  its  other  reactions.  Thus,  sulphate  of  methyl, 
0*11*0,80^,  does  not  at  first  precipitate  baryta-salts;  but  as  soon  as  Uie 
ether  begins  to  decompose,  the  reactions  of  the  acid  become  apparent 

The  radical-theory  regards  these  compound  ethers  as  salts,  that  is  to 
sa^,  as  compounds  of  a  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  with  an  organic 
oxide,  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  a  metallic  oxide;  e.  g,,  with  oxide  of 
methyl,  C'H',0  (formic  ether),  with  oxide  of  ethyl,  C*H',0  (common  or 
vinic  ether),  or  with  oxide  of  amyl,  C*°H",0  (amyUc  ether),  the  add 
being  completely  neutralized  by  the  bases.  But  these  so-called  baaic 
oxides  exhibit  in  other  respects  no  basic  character  whatever.  They  have 
no  alkaline  taste  or  reaction.  When  brought  in  contact  with  acida,  they 
do  not  neutralize  them  and  form  compound  ethers  (with  the  single  exoep- 
tion  of  methylic  ether  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid),  though  they  ongol 
in  fact  to  do  so  with  greater  facility  than  the  alcohols,  C«H*0',C*H«0»,  and 
Qio||i2Q3^  which  contain  IH  and  10  more.  Moreover,  in  true  salts,  the 
acids  retain  their  peculiar  reactions^  whereas  in  the  compound  ethers  ^cy 
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do  not.  Aqaeons  Bolntion  of  potash  added  to  these  oomponnds  does  not 
s^Mumte  the  so-called  hase  (the  ether)  iDimediately,  as  it  does  when  added 
to  the  componnd  of  an  acid  with  an  earth  or  a  metallic  oxide,  but  slowly 
and  often  only  when  aided  by  heat;  moreover,  the  compound  thus  sepa- 
rated is  not  an  ether,  but  always  an  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  the  residue  of 
the  alcohol,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  again  takes  up  IH  and  10  from 
the  water,  and  thus  the  alcohol  is  reproduced.*  When,  on  the  contrary, 
an  ether  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  remains  unaltered  and  is  not  converted 
into  an  alcohol.  Even  perfectly  dry  fixed  alkalis,  which  only  act  when 
aided  by  heat,  do  not  separate  a  simple  ether  from  the  compound  ether, 
bnt  give  rise  to  a  much  more  complete  decomposition.  (Comp.  pp.  213, 
214.) 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  ethers  of  the  third  class  are  com- 
pounds of  a  kind  of  metallic  oxide  with  an  acid,  the  radical-theory 
likewise  regards  the  ethers  of  the  second  class  (Afer.  p.  190)  as  com- 
pounds of  a  kind  of  metal  with  a  salt-radical.  Thus,  C'Hn=CH',I= 
iodide  of  methyl;  C*H*Br  =  OH», Br  =  bromide  of  ethyl;  C»41"C1  = 
C^H'^Cl  =  chloride  of  amyl.  As  potassium,  for  example,  in  combination 
with  bromine  forms  bromide  of  potassium,  so  ethyl  combined  with  the 
same  element  forms  bromide  of  ethyl;  and  as  Potassium -f  O -H  NO*  forms 
nitrate  of  potash,  so  Ethyl +  0-f  NO*  forms  nitrate  of  ethyl-oxide  (nitric 
ether).  But  against  this  it  must  be  urged  that  these  metalloidal  com- 
pounds, CH',  C*H*,  and  C***H",  are  not  known  \vid.  alcohol-radicals, 
pp.  17O-I74I,  and  that  whereas  all  metallic  ioaides,  bromides,  and 
chloridee  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver,  these  ethers  of  the  second  class 
have  no  action  upon  it.f 

From  all  these  considerations  we  must  suppose  that  the  alcohol-residue 
in  the  compound  ether,  even  if  it  has  the  same  composition  as  the  simple 
ether,  difiers  from  it  totally  in  the  mcde  of  arrangement  of  the  atoms; 
moreover,  that  the  atoms  of  the  acid  or  of  the  acid-residue  attach  them- 
selves to  those  of  the  alcohol-residue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peculiar 
reactions  of  the  acid  are  destroyed;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  atoms  of 
the  two  substances  are  not  completely  united  into  a  primary  organic  com- 
ponnd, inasmuch  as  the  compound  ether  is  again  resolved  by  aqueous 
alkalis,  and  sometimes  even  by  water  alone,  into  alcohol  and  acid. 

In  many  ethers  of  the  third  class,  part  or  all  of  the  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  by  chlorine;  in  some,  the  chlorine  exerts  its  substituting  action 
principally  on  the  alcohol-residue, — in  a  few,  as  in  salicylic  and  anisic 
ether,  on  the  acid-residue. 

Ethers  of  the  third  class  are  generally  watery  or  only  liquids;  a  few, 
however,  are  crystalline.  They  volatilize  without  decomposition;  some  of 
them  are  Ughter,  others  heavier  than  water;  and  they  are  highly  combus- 

*  Is  not  this  in  strict  analogy  with  the  action  of  potash  on  nearly  all  metallic  salta  ? 
Wbea  an  alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for  example,  the  hlne  preci- 
l^tate  formed  is  not  the  anhydrous,  hot  the  hydrated  oxide ;  and  precipitation  takes 
place,  because  this  hydrated  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water.  Now  when  potash  is  added  to 
aoetie  ether  (acetate  of  ethyl)  no  immediate  separation  takes  place,  because  alcohol,  the 
analogue  of  the  hydrated  metallic  oxide,  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, pure  potaah  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  because  baryta  is  soluble  in 
iiatcr.  But  when  aqueous  solution  of  potash  is  added  to  acetate  of  amyl,  acetate  of 
potash  is  formed,  and  amylic  alcohol  separated,  because  this  alcohol  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  In  water.     [W.] 

t  In  some  caaea,  however,  as  in  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potitssium-alcohol 
(pp.  17,  201)  the  a^ionof  these  conpomida  ia  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  metallic 
io&las,  bronidet,  he.  [W.] 
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tiUe.    Thtf  mn  ■priigly  lolaUe  in  wsltr,  Wi 
wilk  eoBmioB  aleoliel  mad  atbar. — Omtj  cam  of 
0xlnbit«  ft  sligbtlj  aeid  duurftotar,  tis^  nli0jkl»  •£  mtllijiy 
H  loffDM  ft  comptlmmd  with  potMh. 


L  F(«iiied  from  Wood-q[iirii:  M<A^lrdkcru     [Fnnwifttr] 
1.  WUh  Mineral  Acids. 

CH'O^CS'     -  C>H>SH),  SiilplioctfboiiAteofMeUi7l.4izide. 

C*H>8,CS^      -  C>H*S^,      MpboevkoiMte  of  M«thvl.^vlphado. 

3C*HK),BO*  -  C«U*BO«  and  C>HK),2BO>-Ctf  fi^Cy  BorMw  oT  Metkjl;  Borack 

Methyl-ethen. 
CniK),SO*     »  C?H>80*,    Sulphate  of  Methyl;  S«lphiiricMeth7l.ftlier. 
CniK),NO*    -  Cm'NO',  Nitrate  of  Methyl;  Nitric  MethyUether. 


2.   IFt^  Organic  Adds. 


L 


Alcohol  retldiie.   AcM-rMMue. 

CompoQ] 

idEdk 

G   H 

CI  O 

+    C 

H 

CI 

o 

-OH 

ao 

%    3 

2 

1 

3 

4    4 

a  2 

1     1 

2 

1 

3 

4    3 

1     4 

2    3 

4 

3 

3 

6    6 

2     1 

2     1 

4 

3 

3 

6    4 

2    41 

2 

3     1 

4 

3 

3 

e   3 

3    ^ 

2 

3     1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

6    4J 

2    3 

8 

7 

3 

16  10 

2    3 

10 

9 

3 

12  12 

2    3 

12 

11 

3 

14  14 

2    3 

14 

5 

3 

16     8 

2    3 

14 

5 

5 

16     8 

2    2 

1     1 

f4 

5 

5 

16     7 

1     61 

2     1 

2     1 

14 

5 

5 

16    6 

2     6 

2    3 

14 

4 

X 

5 

16     7 

X    6 

2    3 

16 

7 

5 

18  10 

6 

2    3 

16 

6 

Br 

3 

18    9 

Br  6 

2    3 

16 

6 

X 

5 

18    9 

X    6 

2    3 

16  15 

3 

18  18 

4 

2    3 

36  33 

3 

38  36 

4 

4     • 

4 

6 

8    6 

8 

4     6 

2 

12 

8 

14 

16  14 

16 

4    6 

2 

16 

12 

6 

20  18 

8 

4     6 

2 

» 

4 

6 

12  10 

8 

6    9 

3 

12 

9 

1! 

r8  14 

14 

Formic  methyl-ether.* 
Chlorinated  methyl-ether. 
Acetic  methyl-ethier. 

Acetic  methyl-ethen  altered  by 
chlorine. 

Butyric  methyl-ethar. 

Valeric  methyl-ether. 

Caproic  methyl-ether. 

Benxoic  methyl-ether. 

Salicylic  methyl-ether. 
1  Salicylic  methyl-ethers  idtered  by 
j       dilorine.    Similarly  with  bronise. 

Indigotic  methyl-ether. 

Anisic  methyl-ether. 

Bromanisic  methyl-ether. 

Nitranisic  methyl-ether. 

CapryKe  methyl-ether. 

Elaidttc  methyl-ether. 

Oxalic  methyl-ether. 

Mucic  methyl-ether. 

Suberic  methyl-ether. 

Succinic  methyl-ethers. 

Citric  methyl-ether. 


IL  Formed  from  Alcohol :   Vink  Ethers,     [Vinester.] 
1.  WUh  Mineral  Acids. 

C<HH),CS«        -  C»H»S«0,       Sulphocarbonateofethyl-oxide. 

C<H»S,CS*         -  C*H*S»»  Sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl-sulphide. 

C^H»O.CO«       -  C»H»0»,         Carbonic  ether. 

C^H»C1«0.C02  -  C»H»C1«0»,    Chlorinated  carbonic  ether. 

C»Cl»O.CO»       -  C*CI»0',         Perchlorinated  carbonic  ether. 

3C4H»0,BO»     -  C»H"BO«  and  C*H»0,2B0»  -  C<H»BW.    Two  kinds  of  Boredc 

ether. 


*  Or  Formiate  of  Methyl :  it  is  wmeceasary  fo  give  the  two 
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C<HK),SO«       =  C*H*SO«,       Solphorous  ether. 

C«H*0,NO'      -  C*H*NO<,      Nitrous  ether. 

C^H»0,NO»      ^  C^H*NO»,      Nitric  ether. 

2C<H*0,SiO»    =  e»H»»SiCH;C<H»0,SiO««C<H»SiO»;  andC*H»0,2SiO»=*C<H»Si^O». 

Three  kinds  of  Silicic  ether. 


2.  With  Orgcmic  Acid*. 


Alcohol-residue. 

Acid-residae. 

Compound  Ether. 

C    H 

CI 

O 

+  C   H 

Cl  0 

-    C 

H 

Cl   0 

4     5 

2     1 

3 

6 

6 

4 

Formic  ether. 

4     5 

2 

1    3 

6 

5 

1     4 

4     3 

2 

2     1 

3 

6 

4 

2     4 

Modified  hy  chlorine. 

4 

5 

2 

1     3 

6 

6     4J 

4     5 

4     3 

3 

8 

8 

4 

Acetic  ether. 

4     3 

2 

4     3 

3 

8 

6 

2    4 

4     5 

4 

3    3 

8 

5 

3    4 

4     2 

3 

4    3 

3 

8 

5 

3    4 

4     1 

4 

4    3 

3 

8 

4 

4    4 

Modifications  containing 

4 

5 

4    3 

3 

8 

3 

5    4 

chlorine. 

4 

5 

4     2 

1     3 

8 

2 

6    4 

4 

5 

4     1 

2    3 

8 

1 

7    iJ 

4 

5 

4 

3    3 

8 

8    4 

-  C«Cl<0»«Chlonddehyde. 

4     5 

6    3 

3 

10 

8 

4 

Acrylic  ether. 

4     5 

6    5 

5 

10 

10 

6 

Lactic  ether. 

4     5 

8     7 

3 

12 

12 

4 

Butyric  ether. 

4     5 

8    5 

2    3 

12 

10 

2    4 

Chlorobtttyric  ether. 

4     5 

10    3 

5 

14 

8 

6 

Pyromucic  ether. 

4     5 

10    9 

3 

14 

14 

4 

Valerianic  ether. 

4     5 

12  11 

3 

16 

16 

4 

Caproic  ether. 

4     5 

14     5 

3 

18 

10 

4 

Benzoic  ether. 

4    5 

14     5 

5 

18 

10 

6 

SaHcylio  ether. 

4     5 

14     4 

X    5 

18 

9 

X    6 

Indigotic  ether. 

4     5 

14  13 

3 

18 

18 

4 

(EnanthyUc  ether. 

4     5 

16     7 

5 

20 

12 

6 

Anisic  ether. 

4     5 

16     6 

Br   5 

20 

11 

Br  6 

Bromanisic  ether. 

4     5 

16     6 

Cl    5 

20 

U 

Cl    6 

Chloranisic  ether. 

4     5 

16    6 

X    5 

20 

11 

X    6 

Nitranisk  ether. 

4     5 

16  15 

3 

20  20 

4 

Caprylic  ether. 

4     5 

18     7 

3 

22 

12 

4 

Cinnamic  ether. 

4     5 

18     6 

X    3 

22 

11 

X    4 

Nitrocinnamic  ether. 

4     5 

18    9 

7 

22 

14 

8 

Veratric  ether. 

4     9 

20    9 

9 

24 

14 

10 

Opiamc  eth^. 

4     5 

32  31 

33 

36  36 

4 

Palmitic  ether. 

4     5 

34    3 

3 

38  38 

4 

Margario  ether. 

4     5 

36  33 

3 

40  38 

4 

Elaidic  ether. 

8  10 

t 

4 

6 

12  10 

8 

Oialic  ether. 

8 

10 

2 

4 

6 

12 

10    8 

Chlorozalic  ether. 

«  10 

2 

8    2 

6 

16 

12 

8 

Fumaric  ether. 

8  10 

2 

8    4 

6 

16 

14 

8 

Succinic  ether. 

8 

10 

2 

8     1 

3    6 

16 

1 

13    6 

Chlorosucdnic  ether. 

8  10 

2 

10    6 

6 

18 

16 

8 

Pyromucic  ether. 

8  10 

2 

12    8 

6 

20 

18 

8 

Adipic  ether. 

8  10 

2 

12    8 

14 

20 

18 

16 

Mode  ether. 

8  10 

2 

16  12 

6 

24 

22 

8 

Suberic  ether. 

8  10 

2 

20  14 

6 

28  24 

8 

Camphoric  ether. 

8     6 

4 

2 

20  14 

6 

28  20 

4     8 

Chlorocamphorie  ether. 

8  10 

2 

20  16 

6 

28  26 

8 

Sebacic  ether. 

12  15 

3 

12    3 

9 

24 

18 

12 

Aconitic  ethers. 

la  15 

3 

la  5 

11 

24  20 

14 

Citrio  ether.    Another  Tariety 

oontaiiisIHOmoie. 
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III.  From  Fusel-oil:  Amyl-eihers,    [Mylester.] 

3C>»H"O.BO"-C»H»BO«,  and  C»0H"O.2BO»=C»H"BHy.     Two  kind*  of  Borade 

Amyl-ether. 
2CWH"0,H0,P0»=C»H»P0«,  and  CWH"0,2H0,P0»- C"»H»PO«.     Two  kinds  of 

Phosphorous  Amyl  ether. 
CWH"0,NO«  «  C»H"NCH,        Nitrons  amyl-ether. 

2C">H"0,8iO*         «  C»H«SiO*,        SUicic  amyUether. 
CWHi'O.C^HC       =  C«H»CH,  Formic  amyl-ether. 

CWH»O.C<H>0»      =  C"HMO*,  Acetic  amyl-ether. 

Ci0H»C13O,C<HH)»  =  C"HnCl»0*,       Chloracetic  amyl-ether. 
CWH»O.CWH»0»     =  C20H»O<,  Valerianic  amyl-ether. 

2C">H"0,C<0«        -  C^H«(y»,  OxaUc  amyl-ether. 


c.  Amethanea.     [Amester.] 

These  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  or  2  At.  of  a 
monobasic  acid,  converted  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  an  alcohol,  half 
into  an  amide,  and  half  into  a  compound  ether  of  the  third  class. 

1  At.  oxalic  acid  (regarded  as  Dibasic)  with  2  At.  alcohol  yields  4  At. 
water  and  oxalic  ether: 

C*H«08  +  2C<H«0>  =  4H0  +  2C<H»0.00«. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  At.  oxalic  acid  with  2  At.  ammonia,  yields  4  At. 
water  and  oxamide : 

Cm20«  +  NH»  =  4HO  +  C^HWO^. 

But  if  only  1  At.  alcohol  acts  upon  1  At.  oxalic  acid^  the  products  are 
2  At.  water  and  I  At.  oxalovinic  acid: 

C^HSQS  +  c^HCQ*  =  2HO  +  C<H«0*,C^. 

Similarly  when  only  1  At.  ammonia  acts  upon  1  At.  oxalic  acid,  the  pro- 
ducts are  2  At.  water  and  oxamic  aeid : 

C^HSQs  +  NH3  ==  2H0  +  C<H»NO«. 

If  now  we  suppose  1  At. "oxalic  acid  to  be  acted  on  by  1  At.  ammonia 
and  1  At.  alcohol,  4  At.  water  will  be  separated  and  1  At.  of  an  amethane 
produced : 

C^H«08  +  NH»  +  C<H«0»  -  4HO  =  C«H7N0«. 

A  methanes  are  most  readily  produced  by  treating  an  ether  of  the  third 
class  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  eo  as  to  eliminate  only  half  the 
alcohol;  if  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  be  used,  the  ether  may  be  com- 
pletely transformed  into  an  amide. 

Thus,  1  At.  oxalic  ether  with  1  At.  ammonia  forms  oxamethane  and 
alcohol : 

2C*H*0,C<0«  +  NH»  «  C^H7N,C<0«  +  C*H«0«. 

But  if  another  atom  of  ammonia  be  added,  oxamide  is  formed,  and  a 
second  atom  of  alcohol  is  eliminated : 

Cm7N,C<0«  +  NH»  =  C^HWO^  +  C<H«0«. 

This  amethane  may  be  regarded  in  rarious  ways: — a.  As  a  half 
amidogen-  and  half  ether-compound  of  oxalic  acid  (or^  what  comes  to  the 
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nine  thing,  if  we  regard  oxalic  acid  as  monobasic =C*HOS  as  a  oomponnd 
of  1  At.  oxamide,  C>H*NO«,  with  1  At.  oxalic  ether,  C*HK)*).— 6.  As  the 
Tinic  ether  of  oxamic  acid  (oxamate  of  ethyl).  (Balard.)— c.  As  an  amide 
of  oxalovinic  acid : 


Oxalic  acid 
+  Alcohol  +  Ammonia 


C  HN  O 
4  2  8 
4     9  12 


CHNO 
Oxamic  add  4  3  1  6 
+  Alcohol      4  6      2 


CHNO 

OxaloTinic  add  8  6      8 
+  Ammonia  3  I 


-  4Water 


8  11  1  10 

4        4     ~  2Water 


8  9  18 

2      2       ~  2Water 


8  9  18 
2      2 


Oxamethane 


8     7  16 


8  7  16 


8  7  16 


d.  According  to  Gerbardt,  this  compound  is  formed  from  the  residues  of 
alcohol,  C*H*0',  ammonia,  NH,  and  oxalic  acid,  C*H'0*  (p.  76). 

Many  other  acids,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic,  act  in  a  similar  manner 
to  oxalic  acid,  and  other  lucohols  also  like  common  alcohol.  The  ame- 
thanes  formed  by  wood-spirit  are  called  Metkylanes  or  Formamethanei ; 
those  formed  by  common  alcohol,  Ethylanes,  Vinamethanes,  or  simply 
Amethanes;  and  those  formed  by  fusel-oil,  Amylana,  or  MylametharuM, 
All  amethane8=l  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid  (or  2  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid 
+  1  At.  alcohol +  1  At.  ammonia— 4  At.  water. 

If  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  in  the  compound  ether  and  the 
amide  of  a  bibasic  acid  be  added  together,  and  the  sum  divided  by  2,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  composing  the  amethane 
of  the  same  acid. 

To  the  class  of  amethanes  belong  the  following  compounds  forme^l 
from  wood-epirit,  C>H*0»,  alcohol,  OHH)»,  and  fusel-oil,  C%«0'. 

C»H*NS*0«  «  C»H'Ad.2SO»  -  C»HH),S»AdO», 
C*H*NO*  «  C»HUd,2CO»  -  CmK).C»AdO», 
€«H»NO«  »  C»H»Ad,C*0«  -  C»H»O.C*AdO», 
C«H7NO*  -  C*H*Ad,2CO»  -  C<H»0,C»AdO», 
C»H7NO*  «  C<H»Ad,CH)*  -  C*H*0,CUdO*, 
CniH:i»NO<-  C^Cl*Ad,CH)*  -  C^CT'O.CUdO*, 
C"H»NO»   «  C»H"Ad,C*0». 


C^»»0,C*AdO»,  Oxamyhuke. 


Solphometbylane. 

Urethjlaoe  or  Carbomcthylane. 

Ozamethjlane. 

Urethane  or  CarbcChylane. 

Oxamethane. 

Chloroxaroethan  7. 


d.  Copulated  Acids,  Copulated  8aU$. 

ICanr  of^ganie  eonnKraods,  rix.,  nuclei  in  the  pure  state,  nuclei  com- 
hiaed  with  2  At.  hydrogen,  alcohols,  aldidee,  or  monobasic  or  bibaivic 
adds,  fonB,  with  an  excess  of  an  inorganic  or  a  stronger  organic  aeid, 
acting  opoD  then  either  in  the  anhyt&ous  or  the  bigfaly-eooeeotrated 
state, — sonetimea  at  ordinary  teraperatnres,  sometimes  with  the  aid  tA 
hnt^  suittiws  oaly  in  preseoee  of  a  fixed  alkali,  and  fenenllj  with 
elimiutioB  of  water, — an  intimate  acid  romponnd,  a  eopoUted  add,  which 
nttes  as  a  whole  with  salifiable  baaes,  forming  peculiar  aalu,  which  are 
solable  ia  water,  erea  if  the  salts  of  the  noo-copalated  add  aie  insoloble. 

The  oqpaie  esspoaad  thus  nnited  with  the  acid  is  called  the  Coprta 
{der  PmaHiM^y. 

If  the  eooipoaad  is  fa  and  bj  aMans  of  an  aahydroos  imnfrgMuie  aeid, 
BO  waScr  H  eliasiaatcd;  hat  when  the  acting  add  is  aa  orgask  aetd,  per- 
fectij  drie4  per  m,  a  aaasher  of  atooM  of  water  are  i^eomliy  separated, 
eqaal  t*  the  aosher  «f  atiovu  of  hydratiofi-wat«r  whidb  th«  rad^^al- 
theory  saniiei  to  exkl  ia  the  add.  The  execM  of  the  aetia?  add  f^rrei. 
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hj  its  affioiiy  £ot  ike  water,  to  facilitate  tlio  aefaration  of  that  cemfommd^ 
and  to  take  it  op. 

Copulated  acids  may  be  compared  to  etben  oi  tke  tiiird  cket,  ex- 
cepting that  they  may  oe  formed  by  other  compoands  )»eBide8  alcolu>la> 
and  that  they  contain  at  least  twice  as  much  acid  as  the  corresponding 
com  pound  ethers;  hence  in  these  compoands  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  generating  acid  are  not  coaipletelj  masked. 

In  these  compoands,  the  following  law  established  by  G^rfaardt  holds 
good  (Comp,  rend,  20,  1648).  The  saturating  power  of  a  copulated 
compound  is  less  by  unity  than  the  sura  of  the  saturating  powers  (p.  206) 
of  the  two  substances  of  which  it  is  formed.  Or,  I  At.  of  the  copulated 
acid  saturates  1  At.  less  of  base  than  the  two  generating  substances  would 
have  saturated  if  they  had  acted  separately.  The  compound  ether,  which 
1  At.  of  an  alcohol  forms  with  ]  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  19,  therefore, 
a  neutral  compound;  for  0  +  1  —  1=0;  similariy,  2  At.  alcohol  witli 
1  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid, — in  which  case  we  must  consider  that,  first,  1  At. 
alcohol  enters,  and  then  a  second  atom  :  0  +  2  —  1 =1 ;  then,  0-1-1  —  1  =0. 
Hot  when  1  At.  of  a  neutral  compound  unites  with  1  At.  of  a  hibasio 
acid,  we  hare,  0  +  2  —  1  =  1;  that  is  to  say,  the  resulting  copulated  acid 
has  a  saturating  power=l.  Similarly,  a  copulated  acid  formed  from  s 
neutral  substance  and  1  At.  of  a  terbasic  acid,  such  as  phosphoric  acid, 
has  a  basic  power=2;  for  0  +  3—1=2.  Further,  when  a  monobasic 
organic  acid  is  united  with  2  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  the  copulated  acid 
is  oibasic;  e.  g,,  sulphobenzoic  acid,  1  +  2— 1=:2;  and  the  copulated  acid 
from  a  bibasic  acid  and  2  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid  is  terbasic;  e.  g.,  Snl- 
phosuccinic  acid,  2  +  2  —  1  =3. 

This  law  holds  good  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  rery  few 
cases  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  which  perhaps  admit  of  special  expla- 
nation. It  is  further  to  be  observed;  that  all  organic  acids  which  form 
copulated  acids,  are  (with  very  few  exceptions,  vtd.  inf,)  bibasic  This 
circumstance  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Gerhardt's  view,  that  those  inor- 
ganic acids  which  form  copulated  acids,  are  likewise  bibasic,  and  should 
therefore  have  twice  the  atomic  weights  usually  assigned  to  them,  viz., 
CS«;  CO';  S0«;  and  SO^  (pp.  201, 201);  but  in  this  instance  also  an  excep- 
tion is  presented  by  nitroglycolic  acid.  (Comp,  also  Mitscherlich,  J,  pr. 
Chem.  22,  198;  Berzelius,  Jahreiher,  21,  105.) 

On  the  constitution  of  the  copulated  acids  the  following  views  may  be 
proposed  : 

a.  They  are  compounds  of  organic  bodies  of  a  comparatively  indif- 
ferent character  with  anhydrous  mineral  acids,  or  with  hypothetically 
anhydrous  organic  acids.  Thus,  sulphobenzinic  acid=C"H^2S0*;  suf- 
phomethylic  acid=C«HH)*,2S0*;  sulphovinic  acid=C*H«0»,2S0*;  oxalo- 
▼inic  acid=C*H*0*,C*0*.  In  the  formation  of  a  metallic  salt,  1,  2,  or 
8  At.  hydrogen  in  the  copula  are  replaced  by  1,  2,  or  3  At.  of  a  metal; 
€.g,y  sufphobenzinate  of  pota8h=C"H^K,2SO';  sulphovinate  of  potash= 
C*H*K0«,2S0';  oxaloyinate  of  potash =C*H»K0»,CH)*. 

To  this  view,  which,  even  if  it  be  not  correct,  may  at  all  events  be 
satisfactorily  followed  out,  Gerhardt  has  lately  given  the  preference, 
excepting  that  he  makes  no  separation  in  the  formula  between  the  copula 
and  the  acid;  thus  sulphovinic  acid,  C*HH)*,2S0',  he  expresses  by 
OH^SK)*  (or,  according  to  his  own  equivalents,  by  CH«S0*). 

h.  They  contain  the  indifferent  organic  bodies  from  which  they  have 
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been  formed,  mintu  IHO;  also  1  At.  of  water  actnallj  formed,  and 
2  At.  of  a  monobasic,  or  1  At.  «f  a  bibasic  aeid;  H  the  acid  is  terbasic, 
like  pbospboric  acid,  an  additional  atom  of  water  is  also  present.  Tbus, 
salpbovinio  acid  wonid  be  H0,S0*+OHH),S0*;  salphomethjlic  acid 
HO,SO»+C»H»0,SO»;  and  phospbovinic  acid,  2H0,C*H»0,P0«.  The 
■MtalUo  mkB  of  Uue  acid  toe  pn>dnoed  bj  the  ceplaceaeAt  of  1  or 
2  HO  by  1  or  2  MO.  If  the  copotated  acid  contains  an  organic  acid,  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  half  in  the  hypotheticall j  anhydrous  state, 
and  half  with  the  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water  which,  it  retains 
when  dried  per  se.  Thus,  ozalovinic  acid  (supposing  oxalic  aeid  to  be 
«onobasic)=HO,C*0»  +  OH«0,C»0». 

Accordtnf^  to  this  view,  which  accords  with  the  radical-theory,  the 
copulated  acids  may  be  regarded  as  douUe  salts,  in  which  part  of  the 
acid  is  saturated  by  the  copula^  and  the  rest  by  water,  or  by  a  true 
salifiable  base.  This  mode  of  representation  also  makes  more  evident 
the  relation  of  the  copulated  acids  to  compound  ethers  of  the  third  class. 
Thus,  sulphate  of  methyl =C'H'0,SO',  is  converted  into  sulphoroethylic 
acid,  C»H>0,S0'-|-HO,S0*  by  the  mere  addition  of  HO,SO».— IT  The 
formulfB  of  the  copulated  acids  lately  given  by  Williamson  (Ckem.  Soc, 

Qu.  J.  IV.,  235),  e.ff.,  sulphovinic  acid  =     ^  isO*;   sulphovinate  of 

CH*  1 
potash  =    ^     ?S0^;  are  likewise  in  accordance  with  this  view.  IT 

If,  however,  the  organic  substance  from  which  the  copula  is  formed, 
contains  no  oxygen,  which  is  the  case  with  ben2in=G^H",  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  yield  HO,  we  must  suppose  that  it  gives  up  only  hydrogen, 
and  that  the  oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  acid,  whose  nature  is  thereby 
changed.  Thus,  sulphobenzinic  acid,  HO,C^H*,SH)^,  roust  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  water  and  <PH^,  a  body  not  known  in  the  separate  state, 
with  1  At.  hyposulphuric  acid.  But  since  hyposulphuric  acid,  SK)^  is 
monobasic,  tue  suppo^tion  that  2  At.  of  base,  vi*.,  IHO  or  MO,  and 
1  At.  of  the  copula  should  be  united  with  1  At.  of  the  acid,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding. 

€,  In  the  copulated  acids  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  may  likewise  suppose 
that  1  At  hydz<>gen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  of  sulphurous  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  sulphobenzinic  aoid=H0,C^'H^(SO>),SO',  and  sulpbo- 
Tinic  acid=HO,C*H\SO«)0»,SO».  This  was  Gerhardt's  earlier  view 
{Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  72,  184),  and  Mitscherlich  also  expresses  himself  in 
its  favour  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  4,  67j  7,  6).  But  although  this  view  is 
likewise  supported  by  the  fact,  that  many  copulated  acids  cannot  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  heat,  |»obably  becanse  the  conversion  of  sul- 
phuric into  sulphurous  acid  takes  place  only  at  high  temperatures,  and 
that  several  copulated  acids,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  when  fused  with 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  3rie]d  sulphite  of  potash  as  well  as  sulphate; 
it,  nevertheless,  cannot  include  more  than  a  small  number  of  the  copu- 
lated acids:  for,  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
organic  acids,  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  means  of  hypotheses  not  cor- 
roDorated  by  any  other  consideration;  and  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acid  it  is  altogether  inapplicable,  unless  we  express  the  latter  by  PO' 
instead  of  PO*,  because  it  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  an  atom  of  P 
should  enter  the  copula,  while  the  rest  remains  without  in  the  form  of  the 
acid.  Moreover,  two  bases  (the  copula  and  water,  or  a  metallic  exide) 
wonid  be  nnited  with  1  At.  <^  a  monobasic  acid. 
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Tabular  view  of  the  hett  known  Copulated  Acidt. 

I.     Produced  bj  Mineral  Acids. 

1.    By  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  with  Woodripirit,  Alcohol,  Fusel^il,  and 

JEthal. 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt 

C?H^0«,2CS»  C»H»M0«,2CS»  H0,C?H»0,2CS?     M0,C«H»0,2CS»  ....  (1) 

C^H«02.2CS«  C<H*MO*,2CS«  H0,C*H»0,2CS»     M0.C<H»O,3CS*  ....  (2) 

C»HW0«,2CS«         C»«H»M0«.2CS»  HO,C>0H"O,2CS«  M0.C"»H"0.2CS»  ....  (3) 

C"HW0«,2CS»         C«H»M0»,2CS«  H0,C»H»0,2CS»  M0,C«H»0,2CS»  ....  (4) 

(1)  Xanthomethylic  acid.— (2)  Xantlioyinic  acid. — (3)  XanthamyUc 
acid. — (4)  Xanthethalic  acid. 

2.   By  Carbonic  acid  with  Wood-spirit  and  Alcohol, 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt.  Acid.  Metallic  lalt. 

(?U*Cfi,2CCfi  C?H»M0«,2C0«  HO,(?H»0,2C02    MO,C«HK),2CO«    ....    (1) 

C*H«0«,2CO«  C*H»MO«,2CO«  H0,Cm»0,2C0«    M0,C*H»0,2C0«    ...    (2) 

(1)  Carbomethylic  acid.— (2)  Carboyinic  acid. 

3.  By  Phosphorous  acid  with  Alcohol  and  Fusel-oil, 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  MeUUicsalt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt 

OH«0«,H0,P0»   OH*M02,H0,P0»    HO,C<H*0,HO.PO»    MO,C*H»0,HO.PO»  (1) 
C»H»202,HO,PO»  CWH"M02,H0,P0»  HO,C«>H"O.HO,PO»  M0,CMH"0,H0,P0»  (2) 

(I)  Vinophospliorous  acid.— (2)  Amjlophosphoroua  acid. 

4.  By  Phosphoric  acid  with  Alcohol  and  Glycerin. 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Add.  Metallic  salt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt. 

C*H«0>.HO,PO»    C<H«M202HO.PO»  2Ha,C*H*O.PO      2M0.C<H»O,PO»    ....  (1) 

C«HH>»,HO.PO»    C«H«M*0«,HO,PO»  2HO,C«H70»,PO»    2MO,C«H70»,PO»  ....  (2) 

(1)  Phospbovinic  acid.— (2)  Phosphoglyceric  acid. 

5.  By  Sulphurous  acid  with  Wood-spirit  in  the  pure  state,  and  modijied 

by  Chlorine, 

According  to  a.  According  to  b. 

Acid.  Metallic  salt.  Acid.  Metallic  salt. 

C?H*02.2S02         C2H»M02,2SO«  HO,C«H'0.2SO«        MO.(?H80,2SO«     ....  (1) 

C«H»C10«,2S03      C2H2ClMC>»,2SO«  H0,C2H2C10.2S02    MO,CH«ClO,280*  ....  (2) 

C2H«a202,2S03    C2HC12M02.2S0«  H0,(?Ha»0.2S0«    MO,C2HCl»0,2SO« ....  (3) 

C«HCl»0»,2S0»      C?Cl»M0.2S0«  HO,C«Cl>0,2SO«       M0,C5C1H),2S0«     ....  (4) 

(1)  Metbylosulphurous  acid. — ^2)  Chloromethylosalpbnroos  acid. — 
(3)  Bichloromethyfosulphurous  acid. — (4)  TrichloromethylosnlpbQrons 
acid. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS',  is  a  sulphDr-acid,  strictly  analogooa  to 
carbonic  acid,  CO*,  and  forms  copulated  acids  precisely  corresponding  to 
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tbose  of  Ae  latter.  The  four  last-named  copulated  sulphnrons  acids  are 
the  acids  discovered  by  Kolbe  (comp.  IL,  340,  341);  they  are  regarded  by 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt  as  compounds  of  2  At.  sulphuric  acid  with  marsh- 
gas,  CH*,  and  its  chlorine  compounds,  CH'Cl;  C'H'CP;  and  CHOP. 

Stdphurie  acid  forms  the  greatest  number  of  copulated  acids.  If  the 
copnlsB  are  hydrocarbons  or  volatile  acids,  it  is  neceasary  to  bring  fuming 
oil  ofs^itriol,  or  the  cold  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  in  contact 
with  them ;  for  the  formation  of  other  copulated  sulphuric  acids,  common 
oil  of  vitriol  is  better  adapted.  In  some  cases  a  gentle  heat  is  required 
to  sustain  the  action.  If  the  acid  liquid  be  then  diluted  with  water, 
saturated  with  baryta,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  filtered,  the  insoluble 
salt  which  the  unaltered  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  these 
bases,  remains  on  the  filter^  and  the  salt  of  the  copulated  acid  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  filtrate. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  copulated  sulphuric  acids,  those  which 
contain  a  hydrocarbon  for  their  copula,  are  placed  first;  then  follow  the 
acids  which  contain  an  oxygenated  but  not  acid  copula.  All  these  copu- 
lated acids  are  monobasic,  if  they  contain  1  At.  of  the  copula  to  2  At. 
sulphuric  acid  (0-|- 2—1=1),  but  bibasic  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  amounts  to  4  atoms  (0-1-2  —  1  =  1;  then  1  -|-  2  —  1  =  2).  Then  follow 
tiie  acids  containing  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  organic  acid  to  2  At.  sulphuric 
acid,  which  are  all  bibasic  (1+2  —  1  =  2).  Lastly,  sulphosuccinic  acid 
contains  1  At.  of  bi-atomic  succinic  acid  with  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  and 
should,  therefore,  according  to  Gerhardt's  law,  be  terbasic  (2  +  2—1=3); 
and  so  it  actually  is  in  most  of  its  salts,  but  in  the  lead-salt  it  is  quadro- 
basic=C«H«PbK)«,2S0». 

The  following  copulsB,  united  with  2  At.  sulphuric  acid,  yield  the 
following  copulated  acids : 


ii 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

!li 

10) 

n) 

12) 
13) 


18) 


(is: 


C"H« 

C"H« 

C»HW 

C»H« 

C»H" 

C»H«0« 

CWH*N03 

C"H»NO* 

Cini«0« 

C«H«0" 

C«H^O» 

C*H«0« 

C»Hi«02 

C»H»H)« 

C<H<0* 

CMH«0< 

C»HK)< 


Add. 
CWH«.2SO" 
C»<H«.2SO« 
C»Htt2SO» 
C»H8,2S02 
C»H»«,2SO» 
C»H«02,2SO« 


TOL.  Til, 


Benzin 

Sulphobenzinic  add. 

Benxocne  or  Toluol 

Sulphotoluic  add. 

Cumene 

Sulphocuminic  add. 

Naphthalin 

Snlphonapbthalic  add. 

Cjmene 

Sulphocymenic  add. 

Anethol 

Sulphanethic  add. 

Indigo-blue 

Sulphindigotic  add. 

Isatin 

Sulphiiatinic  add. 

PhenouB  acid 

Sulphophenilic  acid. 

Glycerin 

Sulphoglycenc  add. 

Wood-ipirit 

Sulphomethylic  add. 

Alcohol 

Sulphovioic  add. 

Fuiel-oil 

Sulphamylic  add. 

Ethal 

Sulphethalic  add. 

Acetic  acid 

Sulphacetic  add. 

Benxoic  add 

Snlphobenzoic  add. 

Cinnamic  acid 

Sulphocinnamic  add. 

Sucdnic  add 

Sulphosuccinic  add. 

copulated  acids  and  their  salts  are  as  follows  : 

According  to  a. 

MetaUic  salt. 

CWH»M,2S0» 

C"H^,2SO» 

•••••••. 

CWH"M,2SO" 

C»H7M,2SO> 

*. .••... 

C»H>»M,2SO» 



C»H»MO«,2SO> 

a 
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Metric  MIL 

(7)  C^»NO»,2SO»  C»B«NO»,2SO» 

(8)  C?m»NO*.2SO»  C>«H<MNO<.2SO» 

(9)  C»H«0«,2S0>  C»H*MO».280* 

C«H«0«,2S0"  C«H7MO«,2SO" 

C=H*02,280»  C«H»MO».2SO" 

C«HSy.280»  C«H*MO».2SO» 

(13)  C»H»0»,2S0"  C»H»MO».2SO" 

(14)  C«H»H>».2SO«  ^....  C«H»MO«.2SO» 

(15)  C<H<0^,2S0»  C^H»M»0*,2S0» 

(16)  C"H«0*,2S0» CMH<MK)*.2SO» 

(17)  C«HK)*,2SO»  C»H«MK)*,2SO» 

(18)  C»HH)«,280»  C8H»M»0»,2SO» 

AocordiBg  to  b. 
Add.  Metallic  salt. 

(1)  HO,(?«H»,SH)»  MO,C»H»,SW 

(2)  H0,C>*H7,S»0»  M0.C«H7,S»0 

h)    HO.C»H»7.S»0*  MCC^H'^S'O* 

(4)  HO,C»H7.SK)»  M0,C»H7.S»0» 

(5)  HO.C»H»SK)»  .......  MO,C»H«.S«0» 

(6)  HO,SO»  +  C»H»O.SO»  MO,SO»  +  C»H»0,SO» 

(7)  HO,SO»+C"H^NO,SO»  -  MO,SO»  +  CWH<NO,SO" 

(8)  HO.SO»  +  C>«H^NO»,SO»         .„ MO,SO»  +  C»*H*NO»,SO> 

(9)  H0,80»  +  C"H»0.S0»  M0,S0»  +  C»H*O,SO" 

(10)  HO,SO>  +  C*H70»,SO»  M0.S0»  +  C«H70»,S0» 

(11)  H0.80»+C»H»0,S0»  .^ MO.SO»  +  (?HK),SO» 

(12)  HCSC  +  C^H'CSO*  MO,SO»  +  C*H*0.SO» 

(13)  HO.SO»  +  C»H"0,SO»  MO.SO»  +  CWH"0,SO» 

(14)  HO,SO»  +  C!»H»0,SO»  MO,SO»  +  C»H»0,SO» 

(15)  2(HO,80^  +  C*H«0»  2(MO,SO»)  +  C*H«0»* 

(16)  2(H0,S0^  +  C"H*0*  2(M0,S0»)  +  C"H*0« 

(17)  2(H0.S0»)  +  CWH«0»  2(MO.SO»)  +  C>»H«0« 

(J  8)  3HO,C8H»0»,2SO*  3MO,(?HH)».2SO» 

Nitric  add  forms  copulated  acids  only  with  glycocol  and  leacin. 
Glycocol:    C*H»NOS    NitroglycoUc  acid :    C?H»NO*,NO»;    its    saJU : 

C*H»NMOSNO». 
Leucin:    C"H»^NO*;    Nitroleucic    acid:    C"H"N0*,NO»;    its    salts  : 

C»H"MNO*,NO». 
HoDce  it  appears  that  these  two  acids  do  not  accord  with  Gerhardt's  laws, 
viz.  (1)  That  true  monobasic  acids,  like  nitric  acid,  do  not  form  copulated 
acids;  and  (2)  That  1  At.  of  a  neutral  body  united  with  1  At.  of  a 
monobasic  acid  must  form  a  neutral  compound  (0  +  1  —  1=0). 

The  compounds  of  1  At.  glycocol  with  1  At.  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
and  benzoic  acid  are  likewise  monobasic  copulated  acids.  The  salts  of 
these  peculiar  copulated  acids  may  be  compared  with  nitrates  or  other 
inorganic  salts,  which  haye  taken  up  one  or  more  atoms  of  area  from  a 
solution  containing  that  substance. 


II.    Copulated  Organic  Acids. 

Scarcely  any  organic  acids  form  copulated  acids,  excepting  those  which 
may  in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  bibasic.  The  onl^  exceptions  to 
this  law  are  the  combination  of  glycocol  with  benzoic  acid  m  hippuric  acid, 
and  that  of  acetic  acid  with  bitter  almond  oil  in  mandelic  acid.     In  most 

*  BeneUm  (Jahrubir.  23,  321)  prefen  the  halved  formtilK  HO,SO>  +  C*HO  and 
MO,80»  +  C»HO. 
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of  these  compounds,  the  organic  acid  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
bjpotheticallj  anhydrous  state. 


With  OxaUc  acid. 

Add. 
C*H«03,CW 

c^Ha»o>,c40« 

CM>H»K)2,C*0» 

Aooording  to  a. 

Metallic  salt 

C^H6M0»,C*0«             

C^PM02,(X)« 
CWH»M02,C<(y» 

S 

(3) 

Acid. 
HO,C«0«  +  C*H»O,C?0» 
H0,C»0»  +  CHn*0,C20» 
H0.C»0>  +  CWH"0,C20» 

According  to  b. 

MetaUic  acid. 
MO,C203  +  C^H»0,C«0« 

mo,c?o»+ck;i»o,c«o» 

MO,C«0>  +  C»H»0,<?0>      .. 

01 

::::    §1 

(1)  Oxalovinic  acid. — (2)  Chlorozalovinic  acid. — (3)  Oxalamjlic  acid. 

With  Tartaric  and  Bacemic  acid  (which  are  isomeric). 

According  to  a. 
Add.                                    Metallic  salt. 
C«ttK)»,C»H*0»        C»H»MO«,0»H<0»       TartromethyUc  add. 

C<HH)».C»H<O>0        C<H«MO«,C8H40W       rtartrovinic  and  tartro- 

'                                                    '  (     racemic  aad. 

C»H»03,C«H*0W      C»0HiiMO2,C8H<Oi<>     Tartramylic  add. 

According  to  b. 
Add. 

HO,C<H»0»  +  C»H30,C<H30»  TartromethyUc  add. 

HO.C<H«0»  +  C<H*0,C<H204  Tartrovinic  and  RaccmoYinic  add. 

HO,C*HH)*  +  C»H»0,C*H20»  TartramyUc  add. 

With  Hfucic  and  Camphoric  acid. 

According  to  a. 
Add.  Metallic  Salt. 

C<HH)«,C«H»OM        C<H»MO«,C"HW*        Macorinio  add. 

C*HK)»,C»H"0»        C*H»M02,C»H"0«        CamphoTinic  add. 

According  to  b. 
Add. 

nO,C^nHyf  +  C«H»0,CTl<(y  Mucovinlc  add. 

HO.C»H70»  +  C<H»0,CWH70»  CamphoTiaie  add. 

Formic  acid,  C'H'O*,  united  with  bitter  almond  oil,  C»*H«0*,  forms 
nudelio  acid,  C»*H«0«,C»H«0*,  whose  metallic  8alts=C"H»M0^C«HH)*. 
It  presents  three  points  of  ezce|>tion, — inasmuch  as  it  is  monobasic, — 
forms  a  monobasic  acid  bj  combining  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  with  a 
neutral  compound, — and  the  combination  takes  place  without  elimination 
e£  water. 

c,    SaponiJuMe  FaU,  yielding  Glycerin. 
Oltcerides. 

ScBSBLB.    OpuBCtdaj  1, 125;  2, 175. 

J.  D.  Brahdis.    Comm.  cU  oUor.  unguinoi.  naiura.  Oott  1788. 

A.  YoGBa.    Ann.  Chim,  58,  154. 

Q  2 
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Feemy.     Saponification.     Ann,  Chim.  63,  25.— Action  of  Sulphuric  aci<L 

Ann.  Chim.  Fhys,  65,  113;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  384.    ^    ^    ^      ^ 
Chbveeul.     Ann.  Chim.  88,  225;  also  Schw.  14,  420;  also  A.  Tr.  24,  1, 

237.— ^nn.  Chim.  94,  80;  also  A.  Tr.  25,  2,  256.— ^n«.  C%m.  94, 

113;  also  N,  Tr.  2,  2,  2\2.—Ann.  Chim.  94,  225.— iinn.   Chxm. 

Phys.  2,  329.— ^nn.  Chim.  Phys.  13,  337;  abstr.  N.  Tr.  6,  1,  252.— 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  27  and  366.  «    •     .  ooo 

Recherches  sur  Us  corps  gras  (Torigine  animate.     Pans,  1823. 

Braconnot.     Ann.  Chim.  93,  225;  also  A.  Tr.  25,  2,  307. 
Saussure.— Analysis  of  Fats.     ^wn.  (7Ai»i.  Phys.  13,  338;  also  iSc^w. 

28,  389;  also  iV.  TV.  5,  2,  112. 
Boudet.— Action  of  Hyponitric  Acid  on  Oils.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  50,  390; 

also  J.  Chim.  m^d.  8,  641. 
Lecanu.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  55,  192. 
Pelouze  8t  Boudet.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  43;  also  J.  Chim.  mid.  24, 

385;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  287. 
GussEROW.     Kastn.  Arch.  19,  69  and  219. 
Schneider.— Oxidation  of  the  volatile   Distillation-products   of  Fats. 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  70,  107;  abstr.  Jahresher.  L.  d;  K.  1849,  344; 

Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  334. 
ScHAARLiNO. — Actiou  of  Superheated  steam  on  Fats.     J.  pr.  Chem.  50, 

375;  abstr.  Jahresber.  L.  <&  K.  1849,  406. 
Arzbacher. — Behaviour  of  Fixed  Oils  with  Bichromate  of  Potash  and 

Sulphuric  Acid.     Ann.  Pharm.  73,  199;  abstr.  Jahref^)er.  L.  ^  K. 

1850,  406.  ^ 

Duffy. — •On  certain  Isomeric  transformations  of  Fats.     Ch^m.  Soc*  Qu. 

J.  5,  197. 

History.  The  term  Fat  was  originally  applied  to  all  componnds 
consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  whicn 
either  at  ordinary  temperatures  form  viscid,  oily  liquids,  greasy  and 
leaving  a  permanent  stain  on  paper,  or  are  converted  into  such  liquids  by 
heat, — which  require  a  strong  heat  to  make  them  boil,  and  then  distil 
over  in  a  state  of  complete,  or  nearly  complete  decomposition, — bum 
with  a  bright  flame,  depositing  little  or  no  soot, — and  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  Romans  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  preparation  of  soap  from  many  of  these  fats  by 
treating  them  with  aqueous  alkalis,  having  derived  their  knowledge  from 
the  Germans  or  from  the  Gauls. 

Fats  were  divided,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  fusibility, 
Ynto  Liquid  Fats  or  Fatty  Oils,  Expressed  Oils,  or  Fixed  OUs,  which, 
according  as  they  dry  up  or  remain  greasy  when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
thin  layers,  were  subdivided  into  Drying  Oils  and  Non-drying  Oils, — 
and  into  Solid  Fats,  such  as  lard,  tallow,  wax,  spermaceti,  cholesterin,  &c 

Chevreul,  to  whose  fundamental  investigations  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  showed,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  Braconnot,  that  fats,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  are  for  the  roost 
part,  mixtures  or  combinations  of  different  simple  fats,  e.g.y  of  olein, 
stearin,  and  margarin,  in  variable  proportions,  the  consistence  and  fusibi- 
lity of  the  mixture  varying  accordingly.  He  showed,  moreover,  that 
certain  fiats  (non-saponifiable  fats),  neither  dissolve  nor  undergo  any  other 
change  when  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis,  whereas  most  of  these  bodies 
form  soaps  with  aqueous  alkalis  and  with  certain  heavy  metallic  oxides  ; 
that,  in  this  process  of  saponification,  the  fiats  do  not  combine  in  thei^ 
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original  state  witli  the  alkalis,  but  tbat — as  already  rendered  probable  by 
the  experiments  of  Scheele  {OptwmlOy  1,  125;  2,  175-177)  and  of  Fremy 

SAnn.  Chim.  63,  28) — they  are  thereby  resolved  into  two  products,  viz., 
irst,  a  fatty  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali  and  forms  the  soap, 
and  differs  in  its  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fat, — and 
aeoondly,  in  most  cases,  the  substance  called  Olycerin,  which  Scheele 
obtained  by  treating  fixed  oils  with  lead-oxide  and  water.  He  showed 
that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  two  products,  in  their  utmost  state 
of  dryness,  exceeds  that  of  the  fat  employed,  and  consequently  that 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  water  must  likewise  contribute,  in  equal 
Dumbers  of  atoms,  to  the  formation  of  the  product ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  these  saponifiable  fi&ts  are  not  primary  organic  compounds,  but  sub- 
stances analogous  to  the  ethers  of  the  third  class,  viz.,  compounds  of 
various  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  minus  a  certain  quantity  of  HO,  just 
as  ethers  of  the  third  class  are  compounds  of  alcohol  with  oxygen  acids 
minui  a  certain  quantity  of  HO. 

The  FeruBtac.  Bullet.  ae$  sc,  math.  phyt.  et  ehim.  1828,  July,  85,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Saigej:  **  La  tk^orie  dew  corp$  groM  HabHe  par  M.  Chevreul  Jui 
d'abord  tre»  pern  gout^  en  Attemagne,  en  Angleterre,  et  en  Ualie.  M.  Omelin  Vaitaque 
pertieuliirement,  et  malgri  iet  nouveilet  et  nombreueee  reehercket  auxquellee  i'adonne 
leur  mventeur,  nonobitant  Vaceueil  favorable  dee  chimistee  /ranfote,  il  e»t  probable 
gue  eette  thiorie  e4tfini  par  itre  entierement  abandonn^e,  «  la  dicouverte  de  Sertumer 
ne/At  venue  lui  eervir  d*appui."  Whoever  has  observed  the  manner  in  which,  from 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Handbuch  (1822),  I  have  acknowledged  the 
tmth  and  Talue  of  Chevreul's  theories  and  experiments,  and  have  perhaps  explai^  and 
described  them  more  folly  than  has  been  done  in  any  French  work,  will  certainly  ask 
with  astonishment,  what  can  have  led  M.  Saigey  to  indulge  in  the  vapid  declamatioa 
just  quoted. 

In  accordance  with  the  investigations  of  Chevreul,  which  have  since 
heen  confirmed  and  extended,  the  family  of  the  fats  has  been  broken  up, 
and  its  members  arranged  according  to  their  chemical  nature,  as  follows : 

1.  Umaponifiahle  FaU.  These  substances  remain  perfectly  unaltered 
even  after  long  boiling  with  aqueous  potash.  According  to  their  compo- 
sition, tbey  belong  partly  to  the  hydrocarbons,  such  as  Paraffin,  partly  to 
the  aldides,  as  perhaps  Succin  and  Cholesterin,  partly  to  the  alcohols,  as 
Ethal. 

2.  FcUty  acids  or  Soap-acids.  Obtained  chie^  by  the  saponification 
of  saponifiable  fats.  They  combine  with  salifiable  bases,  without  any 
farther  addition,  and  are  completely  separated  therefrom  in  their  original 
state  by  stronger  acids ;  hence  they  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  organic 
acids,  and  are  in  fact  included  therein.  According  to  their  boiling  points, 
they  may  be  divided  into  Volatile  Fatly  acids^  as  Butyric,  Capricacid,  &c.; 
and  Fixed  Fatty  acids,  as  Stearic,  Margaric^  Oleic  acid.  Sec. 

3.  Saponifiable  Fats.  These  fats  do  not  combine  in  their  entire  state 
with  alkalis;  but  in  contact  with  alkalis  and  with  water  are  gradually 
resolved  into  a  fatty  acid  which  unites  with  the  base,  and  forms  a  soapy 
salt,  and  a  neutral  body,  which,  in  most  fats  of  this  kind,  is  glycerin,  but 
in  some,  as  oerin  and  spermaceti,  is  a  non-saponifiable  fat.  Since  the 
hehavionr  of  these  last-mentioned  (iftts  in  saponification  has  not  yet  been 
completely  made  out,  their  consideration  must  be  deferred  to  the  special 
part  of  this  work. 

In  this  place  we  shall  treat  generally  of  those  saponifiable  fats  which, 
by  saponification,  are  resolved  into  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  and  may 
thereiore  be  distinguished  by  the  term  Olycerides. 
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Sources  of  Glyceridet.  1.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom :  As  oil  and 
tallow,  especially  in  the  seeds  of  a  great  number  of  plants,  and  moei 
freqaentl  J  in  the  testa, — rarely  in  the  albumen  (poppy),  the  radicle,  and  the 
fleshy  matter  snrroanding  the  seed  (olive).  Rarely  in  the  root  (Cyperwu 
esculentus).  (Wahlenberg,  JT.  Gehl.  8,  113).— 2.  In  the  animal  kingdom: 
As  oil,  saet  and  lard,  mostly  enclosed  in  the  cellular  tissues,  and  in  parti- 
cular cavities  of  the  body. 

Formation,  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  produce  glycerides  artificially 
by  the  union  of  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  by  treating  a  mixture  of  those 
substances  with  bodies  having  a  strong  attraction  for  water;  such  an 
attempt  has  in  fact  been  made  bv  Pelouze  &  Q^lis,  and  by  Gerhardt  with 
the  fat  of  butter  (g.  v,).  All  otner  statements  about  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  fats  appear  to  oe  destitute  of  foundation.  The  following  are  some 
of  these  supposed  modes  of  formation:  1.  A  yellow  hA,  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  muscular  flesh.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  fat  existed  ready  formed  in  the  flesh,  and  was 
merely  altered  by  the  nitric  acid.  Chevreul  (Eecherches,  201)  did  not 
obtain  any  fat  by  treating  pure  fibrin  with  nitric  acid. — According  to 
Berzelius,  boiling  alcohol  or  ether  extracts  an  ofiensive  tallowy  subetanoes 
from  albumen,  fibrin,  blood-red  and  casein. — This  fat  was  already  present 
in  the  above-named  animal  substances.  Chevreul  {Analyse  organique, 
84)  obtained  the  same  quantity  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acid  from 
elephants'  tendons,  whether  he  first  boiled  the  tendons  in  alcohol,  and 
saponified  the  fat  thus  obtained  with  potash,  or  boiled  the  tendons  in 
their  original  state  with  potash.  The  fibrin  of  ox-blood  yielded  to  alcohol 
and  ether  the  same  quantity  of  fat  that  Chevreul  obtained  from  it  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid. — 3.  Brandos  {N,  Tr,  3,  1,  377)  by  repeatedly 
distilling  alcohol  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  rectifying  the  final  distillate, 
which  had  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  over  lime  and  potash,  obtained  in 
the  receiver  an  oil  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid. — ^Waa  this 
modified  fusel-oil  ? 

Preparation,  The  fat  is  separated  by  pressure  from  the  vegetable  or 
animal  tissue,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  if  it  be  sufficiently  fluid, 
otherwise  at  a  higher  temperature ;  sometimes,  however,  the  fat  separates 
spontaneously  by  simple  fusion. — 2.  The  fat  is  dissolved  out  by  ooiling 
alcohol  or  ether,  whereupon  it  separates,  sometimes  on  cooling,  sometimes 
on  evaporation  or  on  being  mixed  with  water, — and  is  afterwards  washed 
with  water. — But  the  fat  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is,  gene- 
rally, a  mixture  of  several  simple  fats,  which  may  be  separated,  in  some 
cases,  in  consequence  of  their  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  by  pressing 
them  at  a  temperature  at  which  one  is  solid  and  the  other  liquid,  some- 
times, from  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  by 
treating  them  with  these  liquids. 

Properties.  In  the  solid  state,  the  fats  are  white,  transparent,  or 
translucent.  Some  of  them  are  crystalline,  others  have  a  close,  splintery 
fracture.  Specific  gravity,  between  0*892  and  0  930.  At  a  certain 
degree  of  cold,  they  are  brittle  and  friable  ;  at  a  less  degree,  more  or  less 
soft.     Melting  points  ranging  from  20  degrees  and  more  below  0^  to 

To  determine  accuratelv  the  melting  point  of  a  fat,  a  thin  glass  tube 
is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  capillary  termination  ;  the  melted  &t  sucked  into 
it;  the  tube  placed,  together  with  a  thermometer,  in  watery  and  the  water 
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graduaUy  heated,  till  the  appearance  of  traDsparencj  in  the  oapillanr 
tabe  shows  that  the  fat  is  melted;  if  the  water  be  then  left  to  cool,  it 
will  after  a  while  become  opaque,  and  thus  indicate  the  solidifying  point, 
which  generally  lies  1  or  2  degrees  below  the  melting  point.  (Redteubacher, 
Ann.  Pharm,  35,  46.^  Bansen  {Ann,  Fharm,  37,  25)  seals  the  capillary 
iabe  at  both  ends  before  immersing  it  in  the  water. — Heintz  {Ann, 
Pharm,  60, 58)  plunges  a  small-bulbed  thermometer  into  the  mass  heated 
lO*'  or  20°  above  its  melting  point;  draws  it  out;  holds  it  against  a 
window  or  a  lamp,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  distinct  image  of  the  light 
may  be  formed  upon  the  bulb ;  and  reads  off  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  when  the  image  becomes  dull. — IT  Duffy  {Chem,  Soc,  Qu.  J, 
v.,  200)  places  a  small  portion  of  the  fat  in  a  loop  formed  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  platinnm  wire ;  suspends  the  wire,  together  with  a  thermometer, 
in  water;  raises  the  temperature  gradually,  and  reads  it  off  at  the 
moment  when  the  bead  becomes  transparent.  IT 

Fats  in  the  melted  state  form  colourless  (or  occasionally  yellowish  or 
greenish)  risoid  oils,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  making  a  permanent  stain 
on  paper.  They  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  Only  in  vacuo 
may  certain  fats  be  almost  wholly  distilled  without  decomposition. 
(Chevreul.)  Fats  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  They  are  inodorous, 
and  have  either  a  mild  taste  or  none  at  all. 

From  the  results,  not  yet  complete,  of  the  investigations  hitherto 
made,  it  appears  that  riycendes  are  compounds  if  1  At.  glycerine,  C'H'O*, 
with  4  At.  of  a  monobasic,  or  2  At.  of  a  bibasic  acid,  minus  8  HO.  In 
the  single  case  of  Japan  wax,  however,  only  4  HO  are  to  be  deducted. 

All  fats  belonging  to  this  class  are  resolved  by  contact  with  alkalis, 
magnesia,  £inc>oxide,  or  lead-oxide,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  more  quickly 
with  the  aid  of  heat — the  presence  or  absence  of  air  being  immaterial^-on 
the  one  hand,  into  glycerine,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  free  state  in 
the  watery  liquid,  and  on  the  other,  into  a  fatty  acid ;  or,  if  the  fat 
itself  consists  of  a  number  of  simple  fats,  into  several  fatty  acids,  which 
unite  with  the  salifiable  base  employed,  and  form  with  it,  according  to  its 
nature,  either  soapy  salts,  as  with  potash  and  soda,  or  insoluble  salts, 
having  the  consistence  of  plaster,  as  with  the  earthy  alkalis  and  heavy 
metallic  oxides.     This  decomposition  is  called  Saponification, 

The  saponification  of  the  various  kinds  of  lard  and  suet  takes  place 
even  when  the  air  is  completely  excluded.  It  is  not  attended  with  for- 
mation of  carbonic  or  acetic  acid,  but  in  the  saponification  of  hog*s  lard, 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  evolved  (probably  derived  from  animal 
impurities  in  the  lard).  100  pts.  of  hog*s  lard  digested  with  60  pts.  of 
potash- hydrate  and  400  pts.  of  water  for  two  days,  at  a  temperature 
between  70^^  and  90^,  are  converted  into  mother-liquor  and  soap;  the 
mother-liquor  contains  free  potash,  together  with  carbonate  and  acetate 
of  potash,  an  odorous  principle  and  glycerine;  the  soap  contains  stearate, 
marganUe,  and  oleate  of  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash, 
and  yellow  colouring  matter.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  acetic  acid,  found  in  the  mother-liquor,  were  previously  con- 
tained in  the  hydrate  of  potash,  which  had  been  purified  by  alcohol 
(III.,  13);  the  remaining  portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  was  extremely 
small,  existed  ready  formed  in  the  lard.  1 90  pts.  of  hog*s  lard  saponified 
by  potash,  which  had  not  been  purified  by  alcohol,  yielded  001  acetate 
of  baryta;  but  after  saponification  with  potash  which  had  been  purified  by 
alcohol,  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta  obtained  was  0-13.  (Chevreul.) 
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To  saponify  100  pis.  of  hog^s  lard  requires  18  pis.  of  potash-bjdratc^ 
the  product  consisting  of  normal  stearaie,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  pot- 
ash, without  excess  either  of  acid  or  potash.  (Excess  of  potash,  how- 
erer,  renders  the  soap  harder  by  abstracting  water;  carbonate  of  potash 
likewise  hardens  the  soap,  but  not  so  much,  and  common  salt  still  less.) 
When  100  pts.  of  lard  are  boiled  for  60  hours,  with  9  pts.  of  potashr 
hydrate  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained, 
almost  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  forming  a  solution  which  does 
not  redden  litmus;  but  a  lar^e  quantity  of  boiling  water  decomposes 
this  mass  into  soluble  soap  and  unaltered  neutral  £ftt;  hence  the  potash 
saponifies  exactly  the  quantity  of  fat  which  it  can  afterwards  neutralize; 
and  the  soap  thus  produced  forms  with  the  excess  of  £ftt  an  emulsion, 
which  does  not  produce  grease-sjpots, — a  property  on  which  the  power  of 
soap  to  remove  grease-spots  chiefly  depends.  (Chevreul.) 

f  pt  hydrate  of  soda,  1  pt  hydn^  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  lead- 
oxide,  or  \  pt.  zinc  oxide,  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with  I  pt  of 
lard  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  water,  decomposes  the  fat,  just  as 
potash  does,  into  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acid,  which  combine  with  the 
salifiable  base,  and  glycerine  (a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  bitter  prin- 
ciple being  sometimes  eliminated  at  the  same  time).  (Chevreul.) 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  with  water  saponifies  soap  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
but  the  saponification  takes  several  dajrs,  and  even  then  is  not  complete. 
1  pt.  of  ignited  magnesia  boiled  for  100  hours  with  1  pt.  of  lard  and  6 
pts.  of  water,  combines  with  the  lard,  which  is  not  peroeptibly  saponified, 
forming  a  solid,  greyish  yellow  substance,  whilst  the  water  is  found  to 
contain  no  glycerin,  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  substance.  Lard 
fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  ignited  magnesia  remains  unaltered  for  two 
years,  not  even  becoming  rancid.  (Chevreul.) 

Saturated  aqueous  ammonia,  kept  in  contact  with  hog*s  lard  for  14 
months,  saponifies  only  i^  of  it,  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  filtered  till  it 
passes  through  clear,  and  afterwards  evaporated,  it  leaves  glycerin,  oleic 
acid,  an  orange-yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a  trace  of  an  acid  soluble  in 
water;  the  unsaponified  lard  has  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre,  and  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  oleic  acid  which  may  be  extracted  by  cold  alcohol.  It 
appears  then  that  lard  is  but  very  slowly  saponified  by  ammonia  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. — Hog's  lard  mixed  with  sublimed  neutral  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  left  in  a  bottle  for  5  years,  at  a  temperature  below  18% 
forms  with  water  a  white  milk,  containing  pearly  laminee.  This  lipoid, 
when  heated,  is  resolved  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a 
watery  liquid  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  small  quantities  of 
oleic  acid  and  glycerin  mixed  with  margaric  acid  and  yellow-colouring 
matter,  the  middle  an  oily,  orange-yellow  liquid,  and  the  uppermost  an 
oily,  lemon-yellow  liquid,  which,  as  well  as  the  middle  layer,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  unsaponified  fat  with  stearate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  ammo- 
nia. (Chevreul.) 

1  pt.  of  hog's  lard  boiled  with  2  pts.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  and 
with  water,  is  almost  wholly  saponified;  the  unsaponified  portion  which 
floats  on  the  soapy  solution,  may  then  be  saponified  by  a  second  boiling 
with  1  pt.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  two  portions  of  soap-solution 
being  united  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  liquid  deposits  all  the 
soap,  which,  after  being  well  pressed,  is  found  to  be  free  from  carbonate 
of  potash,  whilst  the  mother-liquid  contains  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  together  with  glycerin. — If  the  lard  be  saponified  by  monocarbo- 
nate  of  potash  in  a  receiver  standing  over  mercury,  heat  being  applied 
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from  without,  no  evolatioii  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place  till  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soap  has  been  formed.  When  soap  is  saponified  in  the  cold 
bj  excess  of  monocarbonate  of  potash,  the  liquid,  after  a  while,  deposits 
bicarbonate  of  potash. — Borax  and  biborate  of  potash,  boiled  for  50  hours 
with  \  of  their  weight  of  lard  and  with  water,  saponify  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  lard.  (Chevreul,  Recherches,  355.) 

A  simple  fat,  when  saponified,  yields  glycerin  and  only  one  acid;  but 
if  the  fat  is  a  mixture  of  several  glycerides,  which  is  usually  the  case 
with  natural  &ts,  each  of  these  yielas  its  own  peculiar  acid;  so  that  for 
every  acid  yielded  by  a  fatty  mixture,  a  corresponding  fat  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  therein. 

The  process  adopted  by  Chevreul  for  separating  these  different  fats 
is  as  follows : 

Suppose  the  mixture  contains  a  number  of  glycerides,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  yields  both  volatile  acids,  such  as  valerianic,  butyric, 
eapric,  caproic,  and  hircic  acid ;  and  fixed  acids,  such  as  stearic,  mar- 
ine, and  oleic  acid,  together  with  glycerin.  Suppose,  moreover,  that 
It  contains  spermaceti,  which  is  resolved  by  saponification  into  ethalic  acid 
(mistaken  by  Chevreul  for  margaric  acid),  and,  instead  of  glycerin,  an 
unsaponifiable  fat  called  ethal.  100  parts  of  this  mixture  are  digested 
for  a  long  time  with  60  parts  of  potash-hydrate  and  400  of  water,  till 
the  whole  is  saponified,  whereupon  the  above-mentioned  acids  combine 
with  the  potash.  The  liquid  is  then  supersaturated  with  tartaric  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  very  gently  heated  till  the  more  fixed  acids,  together 
with  the  ethal,  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil;  after  which 
the  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  the  oil  removed,  and  washed  with  water  to  free 
it  from  the  acid  liquid  which  adheres  to  it. 

I.  The  mixture  of  the  fixed  acids  and  ethal  is  digested  with  baryta- 
water,  till  the  acids  contained  in  it  are  saturated  with  baryta;  the  liauid 
is  then  poured  ofi*,  the  mass  dried,  boiled  with  absolute  aloohol  or  etner, 
and  filtered. 

1.  The  filtrate  on  evaporation  deposits  the  ethal. 

2.  The  baryta-salts  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  are  decomposed  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  stearic,  margaric,  oleic  (and  ethalic)  acids 
thereby  separated,  are  dissolved  in  potash;  the  solution  evaporated;  the 
greater  part  of  the  oleate  of  potash  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol,  &c.— - 
(Purther  details  respecting  the  separation  of  these  acids  will  be  given  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  them  speciallj.) 

II.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  fixed  acids,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  wash-water  proceeding  from  the  latter,  and  contains  the  volatile 
acids,  together  with  glycerin  and  tartrate  or  phosphate  of  potash^  is 
distilled. 

1 .  The  distillate  saturated  with  baryta-water  and  evaporated,  leaves 
valerianate,  butyrate,  caprate,  caproate,  and  hircate  of  baryta,  which 
must  be  separated  by  their  different  solubility  in  water,  and  their  different 
tendency  to  crystallize.  (See  these  acids.) 

2.  The  residue  of  the  distillation,  evaporated  to  drjmess  in  a  basin, 
is  treated  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*800,  which  leaves  the  greater  part  of 
the  potash-salt  undissolved,  and  after  filtration  and  evaporation,  yields 
glycerin,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  remainder  of  the  potash  by  a 
second  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtration. 

The  products  obtained  by  saponification    amount,   after  thorough 
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drying,  to  3  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  fat  from  which  they  have  been 
formed.  Even  if  the  resalting  acids  be  calculated  in  the  hypotheticalij 
anhjdrons  state,  an  excess  of  weight  still  appears.  It  most,  therefore, 
be  supposed,  that,  in  saponification,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
either  as  a  whole  or  by  its  elements,  to  the  constituents  of  the  fat,  in 
order  to  form  the  procuicte  of  saponification. 

Since  the  glyoerides  have  no  acid  reaction,  and,  noTertheless,  jield 
acids  when  acted  upon  by  alkalis  and  other  substances,  their  composition 
may  be  regarded  in  two  different  wavs  : — I.  Either  they  are  direct  com« 
binations  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  an  J  oxygen;  and  alkalis  endued  with 
great  affinity  towards  acidis,  induce  these  elements,  by  predisposing 
affinity,  to  take  up,  on  the  one  hand,  additional  quantities  of  hydroffea 
and  oxygen  from  the  water,  in  such  proportion  as  to  produce  acids, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  quantities  of  the  three  elements 
remain  united  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  glycerin. — ^2.  Or,  the  gly- 
oerides contain  acids  and  glycerin  ready  formed,  rrUnta  a  certain  quantity 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  m  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  They  may  m 
compared  with  ethers  of  the  third  class,  which  consist  of  an  ucohol  and 
an  acid  minus  a  certain  quantity  of  HO.  To  this  view  Cheyreul 
(Recherchesj  442)  rightly  gives  the  preference.  The  quantities  of  ^y- 
cerin  and  of  fatty  acid  which  form  the  glycerides,  have  been  made  out  m 
a  few  cases  only;  but  the  researches  of  Chevreul  and  Lecanu  upon  stearin 
render  it  probable  that  this  fat,  by  taking  up  8  At.  HO,  is  resolved 
into  glycerin  and  2  At.  of  bibasic  stearic  acid.  We  are,  therefore,  led 
by  analogy  to  suppose  that,  when  the  fatty  acid  is  monobasic,  1  At 
glycerin  corresponds  to  4  At.  of  acid,  and,  accordingly,  that  the  glycerides 
are  copulated  compounds  of  I  At.  glycerin  with  2  At.  of  a  bibasic,  or 
with  4  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  min%u  8  At.  HO.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  whereas  ethers  of  the  third  class  are  neutral,  because  they 
contain  only  1  At.  of  a  monobasic  acid  to  I  At.  of  neutral  substance, 
and  copulated  acids,  on  the  contrary,  are  acid,  because  they  contain  2 
At.  of  acid,  according  to  Gerhardt's  law  (p.  222),  the  glycerides  ex- 
hibit a  neutral  character,  although  they  contain  4  At.  of  monobasic  acid. 
Whether  this  peculiarity  can  be  satisfiekctorily  explained  by  the  feebly 
acid  nature  of  the  acids  existing  in  the  fats,  ana  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  must  be  supposed  to  contain  twice  as  many  atoms  of  HO  as  can 
be  separated  from  them,  must,  for  the  present^  remain  undecided.  At  all 
events,  this  difficulty  need  not  compel  us  to  suppose,  as  Gerhardt  does, 
that  the  glycerides  contain  only  2  At.  of  a  monobasic,  or  1  At.  of  a 
bibasic  acid,  minus  6H0;  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  assumption  does  not 
explain  the  neutral  condition  of  the  fats,  inasmuch  as  it  still  admits  the 
union  of  2  At.  of  acid  with  1  At.  of  a  neutral  body;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
controverted  by  the  proportion  of  the  glycerin  to  the  soap-acid,  as  deter- 
mined by  Lecanu  and  Chevreul  in  the  saponification  of  fats. 

100  pts.  of  stearin  yield  8  pts.  of  glycerin,  dried  as  far  as  possible 
per  se^  and  96*86  pts.  of  stearic  acid,  fuso  dried  as  much  as  possible  per 
se  (no  other  acid  is  produced  at  the  same  time).  (Lecanu.) 

The  saponification-experiments  of  Chevreul  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  this  result,  although  he  did  not  use  simple  fats,  but  mixtures  of 
stearin,  margarin,  and  olein;  for  even  his  stearin  still  contained  certain 
quantities  of  the  two  other  fats,  and  similarly  with  his  margarin  and 
olein.  Hence  his  stearin,  when  saponified,  did  not  yield  pure  stearic 
acid,  but  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with  smaller  quantities  of  margaric  and 
oleic  acid,  the  solidifying  point  of  this  mixture  being  so  much  farther 
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below  that  of  pore  stearic  acid  (from  66^  to  70°,)  as  the  quantities  of 
margaric  and  oleic  acid  present  were  greater. 

Freezing  point  of 
100  pts.  yield  Gl]rcerin.     Soap-tctds.  Sum.       the  acid  mixture. 

Stearin  from  Mutton  suet 8-0    94*6    102-6    53* 

BeefBuet 9-8     95-1     104-9     52* 

Hog's  lard  9-0     .,     94*65  103-65  52« 

Goose  fat 8-2    ... 

Margarin  from  Butter 7-2     ... 

Mutton  suet 8-0    ... 

Hog's  lard 882  ... 

Human  fat    9*66  .« 

Olein  from  Hog^s  lard 9*0    ... 

Human  fat 9*8     950    104-8     «.... 

The  real  excess  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  which  the  experi- 
ment shows,  inasmuch  as  the  fNreparation  of  the  two  saponification- 
prodncts  is  always  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  loss.  Even  if  the 
acids  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  £ftt  in  the  hypothetioally  anhydrous 
state,  there  will  still  remain  an  excess  of  about  1  per  cent. ;  hence  the 

anantity  of  HO,  which  enters  the  product  in  saponification,  is  greater  than 
lat  which  is  required  to  bring  the  soap-acid  from  the  hypothetioally 
anhydrous  state  to  that  in  which  it  exists  when  dried  perse,    (ChevreuL) 

The  following  comparative  calculations  render  it  probable  that  stearin 
is  a  compomnd  of  1  At.  glycerin  with  2  At.  of  bibasic  stearic  acid 
(C*H*'0'),  minui  8  At.  HO.  The  calculation  under  a  is  based  on  this 
assumption; — that  under  h  is  similar,  excepting  that  only  6H0  are 
deducted; — that  under  c  is  likewise  similar,  but  with  deduction  of  only 
4H0; — ^under  <f,  the  composition  of  stearin  is  calculated  according  to 
(}erhardt's  hypothesis  (viz.,  that  stearin =1  At.  glycerin +  2  At.  mono- 
basic stearic  acid,  C*H"K)*— 6H0). 

a,  b.  c,  d. 


c 

136 
6 

H 
134 
8 

O 

14 
6 

C 

136 
6 

H 
134 

8 

O 

14 
6 

C 

136 

6 

H 

134 

8 

O 

14 

6 

C 

76 

6 

H  O 

76  8 
8  6 

142 

142 

8 

20 
8 

142 

142 
6 

20 
6 

142 

142 

4 

20 
4 

82 

84  14 
6  6 

142 

134 

12 

142 

136 

14 

142 

138 

16 

82 

78  8 

From  this  the  per-centage  composition  of  stearin  may  be  calculated  as 
follows: — 

According  to  «.  According  to  b.  According  to  c. 

1420 852  ....  78-74         1420 852  ....  7746         1420 852  ....  7621 

134H 134  ....  12-39         136H 136  ....  1236         138H 138  ....  12*34 

120 96  ....     8*87  140 112  ....  1018  160 128  ....  1145 

Stenin  ....1082  ....10000  1100  ...10000  1118  ....10000 

According  to  d. 

820    492    ....  77-60 

78H   78     ....  12-30 

80   64     ....  1010 


Stearin  634     ....  100-00 
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c   

H  

O  

78-78     .. 

11-77     . 

9-45     .. 

78-03     

12-39     

9-58     

75-54    —    76-60 
12-39    —    12-29 
12-07    —     1111 

Stearin  

10000    .. 

100-00    

Arzb&cher. 

10000    —  10000 

C 

From  Be^ 
....     78-62    — 

ftuet, 
78-95 

12-43        

919        

From  Mutton  met, 
76-18    —    76-68 

H 

O 

....     12-22    — 
....       8-83    — 

1217    —    12-50 
11-03    —     11-54 

The  atomic  weight  of  stearic  acid  in  a,  6,  and  c  (=C*H*'0^)=531; 
in  d,  according  to  Qerhardt's  hypothesis  (C*H*0*),  it  is  298;  the  atomic 
weight  of  glycerin,  C'H*0*.  From  this  we  may  calculate  how  much 
stearic  acid  and  glycerin  100  parts  of  stearin  would  yield  in  saponifi- 
cation, according  as  its  composition  was  that  indicated  in  a,  b,  c,  or  d.  In 
a,  for  example,  we  should  have  :  1082  :  2  .  531  =  100  :  9815;  and 
1082  :  92=100  :  8*5.  Hence  we  may  calculate  the  following  proportions. 
The  data  of  Lecann  and  Chevreul  are  likewise  added. 

Cherrenl* 
a,  b,  c,  d,  Lecana.      {at  tnott.) 

Stearic  acid....    98-15     ....     9655     ....     94-90     ....     9401     ....     96-86     ....     951 
Glycerin 850     ....       836     ....       8-23     ....     1451     ....       800    ....       9-8 

Sum 106-65    ....  104-91     ....  10313     ....  108-52     ....  104-86     ....  1049 

On  comparing  these  calculations  with  the  experimental  data,  it  appears 
that  Gerhard t*s  view,  d,  is  inadmissible,  since,  according  to  this  cal- 
culation, stearin  should  yield  a  quantity  of  glycerin  larger  than  any  that 
has  been  obtained  from  it.  The  tneory  c  gives  too  little  stearic  acid,  and  an. 
improbable  per-centage  composition  of  the  stearin;  the  choice  lies  therefore 
between  a  and  6.  The  theonr  h  appears  at  least  to  have  this  in  Ita 
favour — that  the  quantity  of  stearic  acid  obtained  by  Lecanu  and 
Chevreul  agrees  with  it  better  than  with  a.  If,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  that  a  loss  of  stearic  acid  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  this 
experiment,  so  that  the  quantity  obtained  ought  rather  to  be  in  defect 
than  in  excess,  but  that  Jiecanu  (who  examined  the  purest  stearin) 
obtained  rather  more  stearic  acid  than  would  be  possible,  according  to 
calculation  h — and  if  we  further  compare  Chevreul's  analysis  of  st^irin 
with  its  composition  as  calculated  according  to  a  and  h — we  must  certainly 
give  preference  to  the  hypothesis  a,  according  to  which  8H0  are  separated. 
It  is  true  that  this  hvpo thesis  does  not  agree  with  the  oft-repeated 
analysis  of  Liebig  and  Pelouze  {Ann,  Fkarm,  19,  204),  according  to 
which  stearin  does  not  contain  more  than  76*6  per  cent  of  carbon;  whence 
these  chemists  were  led  to  regard  stearin  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  stearic 
acid  (=2C^H*0')  with  1  At.  glycerin,  minus  3 HO,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  hypotbetically  anhydrous  stearic  acid 
(=2C™H<"0*),  with  1  At.  hypotbetically  anhydrous  glycerin  (=C«H'0»), 
and  2  At.  HO.  But,  accoraing  to  this  hypothesis,  100  parts  of  stearin 
should  yield  only  94*37  stearic  acid  and  7*96  of  glycerin.  Liebig  {Chim. 
org.  2,  193)  remarks  that  the  stearin  analyzed  by  himself  in  conjunction 
with  Pelouze  was  not  ouite  pure;  and  the  analysis  was  made  with  oxide 
of  copper  only.  Such  being  the  case,  one  cannot  but  wish  that  these  two 
distinguished  chemists  would  repeat  their  analysis  with  perfectly  pure 
stearin;  as  the  repetition  might  perhaps  remove  the  only  weighty  objectioa 
which  prevents  the  hypothesis  a  from  being  received. 
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IT  Arzbaobei^s  analysis  {Ann.  Pharm.  70^  239)  above  quoted  seems  to 
show  that  beef-stearin  has  tne  composition  d;  viz.,  1  At.  glycerin  +  2  At. 
bibasic  stearic  acid— 8H0,  and  mntton-stearin  the  composition  c;  viz., 
1  At.  glycerin -I- 2  At.  bibasic  stearic  acid— 4H0.  These  results  have 
been  discussed  by  Laurent  <&  Gerhardt  {Compt,  menmels,  1849,  343),  who 
now  regard  stearic  acid  as  isomeric  (not  polymeric)  with  margaric  acid, 
and  therefore  assign  to  it  the  formula  C**H'*0*.  With  this  formula  for 
stearic  acid,  they  consider  beef-stearin  as  a  compound  of  I  At.  glycerin 
+2  At.stearicacid-8HO=C«H*p«-|-2C»*H«0*-8HO=C*H^O«  (which 
formula  requires  79'2  p.  c.  carbon  and  12*1  hydrogen)^  and  mutton- 
stearin  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  glycerin +  2  At.  stearic  acid-6H0= 
C^H'^O*  (which  requires  76*8  p.  c.  carbon  and  12'1  hydrogen)  (vid. 
Jahresber.  1849,  341). 

In  order  to  make  this  coraparatiye  examination  as  extensive  as 
possible,  the  other  fats  which  have  been  most  minutely  examined,  are 
likewise  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  according  to  a  and  b; 
and  in  the  case  of  palmitic  acid,  likewise  according  to  c,  and  the  results 
collected  in  the  following  tables.  As  these  other  fats  yield  monobasic 
acids,  4  At  acid  are  added  to  1  At.  glycerin,  and  8,  6,  or  4  At.  HO  sub- 
stracted  from  the  result  In  these  calculations,  the  composition  of  the 
soapy  acids  is  expressed  by  the  following  formulao  :  Margaric  acid= 
C»*H»H)*;— Oleic  acid=C*»H>*0*;— Linoleic  a<5id  =  G«>H»*0*;— Palmitic 
acid=C»H»0*;— Myristic  acid  =  C*H**0* ;— Laurstearic  acid=C**H'H)*. 
•—Under  each  per-centage  calculation  of  a  fat  are  placed  the  quantities  of 
acid  and  glycerin  which  100  parts  of  it  would  yield  by  saponification. 


142C 

136H 

140 


Margann  (8H0) 

852     ... 

136     ... 

112     ... 


(6H0) 

77-45  142C 852  ....  7621 

12-37  138H 138  ....  1234 

1018  160 128  ....  11-45 


1100 


100-00 


Margaric  acid   98*22 

Glycerin    8-36 


1118 

96-60 
8-23 


100-00 


100  parts  of  impure  margarin  from  butter  yields  94*5  pts.  of  acid  and 
7-2  of  glycerin;  100  parts  of  human  fat  (a  mixture  of  margarin  and  olein) 
yield  96*18  acid  and  9*66  glycerin.  (Chevreul.) 


Oliin  (8H0) 

150C 900 

136H 136 

140 112 


78-40 

11-84 

9-76 


150C  . 

138H.. 

160. 


(6H0) 
900    .... 
138     .... 
128     .... 


7719 
11-83 
10-98 


From  human 
fat, 
Chevr^uU 
,..     78-57 
..     11-45 
..       9-98 


1148           10000 

1166 

100-00    . 

...  10000 

Oleic  acid    9826 

96-74 
7-86 

Glycerin  801 

Limeed.oxl 

{cofiiainifig 

Drying  oii  (8H0) 

(6H0) 

Sacc. 

126C 756    ....     78*42 

126C.... 

....     756    . 

...     76-99 

....     78-12 

96H 96     ....      9*96 

98H.... 

....       98     , 

...       9-98 

....     10-96 

140 112     ....     11*62 

160.... 

....     128     . 

...     13-03 

..-     10-92 

964     ....  10000 

linoleicadd   97-93 

Glycerin 9-M 


982 


100-00 

96-13 
9-37 


100-00 
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■Pi  f II  fin   JtuHttn  WMx, 
PalmiHn  (SUO)  (6H0)  (4H0)         Stenhouae.    Sthamer. 

134C  ....  804     7701       134C  ....  804     7571       134     804     7445     76*67     73  95 
128H  ....  128     12-26       130H  ....  130     12-24       132     132     12-22     1218     11*85 
140  ....  112     10-73         160  ....  128     1205         18     144     1333     11*15     14-20 

1044  100*00  1062  100*00  1080  100*00  100*00  100*00 

Fdmiticadd       98*08  96*42  94*81 

Glycerin  8*81  8*66  8*52 

Both  palmitin^  which  melts  at  48^,  and  Japan  wax,  which  melts  at  42% 
are  resolved  by  saponification  into  glycerin  and  palmitic  acid.  The 
difference  between  them  appears  to  be^  that  in  palmitin  8H0  aro 
abstracted^  and  in  Japan  wax  onlj  4H0. 

Myrittin  (8H0)  (6H0)  Fiayfiur. 

118C  « 708    ....     75-96  118C  ....*..     708  ....  74*63  ....     75*43 

112H  112    ....     1202  114H  „     114  ....  12*00  ....     12-26 

140  112    ....     12-02  160  128  ....  13*47  ....     12*31 


932    ....  100-00 

Myristicacid 97-85 

Glycerin        9*87 

102C  .. 
98H  .. 
160  . 

..  612  .... 
..     98  ... 
..  128  .... 

950    .. 

73*03 
11*69 
15*28 

..  100*00    . 

96*00 
9*69 

....    73*88 
....     11*65 
....     14-47 

...  100-00 

LtturoBtearin  (8HO) 

102C  ....    612     ....     74-63 

96H  ....      96    ....     11*71 

140  ....     112    ....     13*66 

..«     74*01 
...     11*36 
....     14*63 

820    ....  100*00 

Lanrostearic  acid  ....    9756 
Glycerin 11-22 

838  .... 

100*00 

95*47 
10*98 

....  100-00 

....  100-00 

On  comparing  the  analyses  of  these  f&ts  with  their  calculated  com- 
position, it  becomes  more  and  more  probable  that  in  most  of  them  8H0 
are  eliminated,  but  in  Japan  wax  only  4H0j  that  is  to  say,  exactly  half 
the  usual  quantity. 

(For  CheYreurs  calculation  of  the  relation  which  the  composition  of 
f&ts  bears  to  their  saponification-products,  see  his  Becherche$,  322;— 
Fechner's  calculation;  Kaatn,  Arch.  12,  836; — Gusserow's;  Kastn,  Arek, 
19,  69,  and  219.) 

If  we  further  assume — which  however  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
fiction-— that  in  these  &ts  4 HO  are  abstracted  from  the  glycerin,  and 
4H0  from  the  4  atoms  of  acid,  the  formula  of  mar^arin,  for  example,  may 
be  written:  C«H*0«,4C»*H'»0».  This  glycerin-residue,  C«H«0*,  would  have 
the  composition  of  acrolein,  a  substance  usually  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  glycerides ;  but  we  have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
f&ts  actually  contain  ready-formed  acrolein  than  that  ether  is  contained 
in  oxalic  ether,  to  which  we  assign  the  formula  2C*H*0,C*0*.  The 
acrolein  is  present  only  by  its  elements,  the  atoms  being  arranged  in  a 
dififerent  way.  This  view  is  supported  by  Redtenbacher*s  observation 
(Ann,  Fharm,  47,  1 38),  that  whereas  acrolein,  when  acted  upon  by  an 
alkali,  is  immediately  converted  into  a  resin,  the  glycerin-residue  of  fats 
is  immediately  converted  in  saponification  into  glycerin. 

The  copulated  nature  of  the  glycerides  is  likewise  corroborated  by  the 
following  observations: 

1.  Olive-oil  heated  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, gives  off  carbonic  acid^  and  yields  a  manganons  soap.    (Sebeele^ 
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Opuwe,  ],  261.)  In  this  reaction  the  exeeas  of  oxygen  decomposes  the 
gljeerin-reeidae;  whilst  the  manganons  oxide  combines  with  the  margario 
and  oleic  acid.  (Liebig  &  Peloaze,  Ann.  Fharm,  19,  268.) — Oxide  of  lead 
digested  with  a  glyoeride  at  100® — 110°,  without  any  water,  yields, 
without  loss  of  weight,  a  lead-soap  containing  very  little  glycerin,  but  a 
very  large  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  acetic  acid  is  derived  from 
the  decomposed  glycerin-residue.  (Gosserow,  Kastn,  Arch.  19,  69.) 

2.  When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  heated  solution 
of  castor-oil  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  shaken  up  with  water,  and  the 
turbid  mixture  set  aside,  it  separates  into  a  watery  and  an  oily  kyer. 
The  former,  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
leaves  a  yellowish  syrup,  which,  when  treated  with  etner,  leaves  glycerin, 
whilst  the  ethereal  solution  yields^  on  evaporation,  oil^  drops,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  compound  ethers  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  castor- 
oil;  hence  the  copulated  compound  of  the  soapy  acids  with  glycerin  has 
been  converted  into  a  eonipound  of  the  same  acids  with  ether.  (Rochleder, 
Ann.  Fharm.  59,  260.)     [What  does  the  oily  layer  consist  of]] 

Oleate  of  lead  digested  for  24  hours  with  marrarin  from  palm-oil  or 
goose-fat,  the  mixture  being  frequently  stirred  and  Kept  at  a  temperature 
between  100°  and  110°,  acquires  a  much  firmer  consistence,  because  it  is 
converted  into  margarate  of  lead,  and  consequently  the  margarin  is  replaced 
by  olein.     No  glycerin  is  set  free.    (Gusserow,  Kastn.  Arch.  19,  219.) 

Glycerides  may  be  divided  into  those  which  yield  volatile  acids  by 
saponification,  and  those  which  yield  fixed  acids. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  name  and  composition  of  the  acid 
yielded  by  each  fat,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  the  mdlting  points  of 
the  fat  and  of  the  acid. 

1.  Fats  which  yield  VoUxtHe  Acids. 

Bnljrriii  Butyric  acid 

Vaferin  or  Delf^Bin...^ Yakriaoic  add 

Caproia  Caproic  add 

Caprylin  „ Caprylic  acid 

Caprin Capric  acid 

Hirdn Hircic  add 

SabadilHn  Sabadillic  add 

Crotonin Crotonic  add 

mdnm  Bidnic  add 

2.  Fats  which  yield  Fixed  Acids. 


C    H 

O 

8    8 

10  10 

12  12 

16  16 

20  20 

Lanroatearin 
Cocodn  ., 

45'     „.. 
22      .... 
31       .... 

48  Z. 

36 

49  .... 
61      .... 

..»      Laurostearic  add 

....      Codnic  acid 

..    24  24    4     . 

..    26  26    4    

..     28  28    4     

..    30  30    4     

..     30  28    4     

..    30  24    4 

..    32  32    4     

.    36  34    4     

..    36  34    4     

-    34  34     4     

..    68  67     7    
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..    43' 
35 

Myristic  acid   ..» 

Benic  acid    

..     49 

Benin 

Lmoldn 

43 

Bteringia 
Drytof  fitter 

Palmitin 

Botyroldn 
Bidnoldn 
Oldn 

Moringic  add 

....      Liuoleicadd    

..      0 

....       PalmUicadd  

.„.      Ridnoldc  add 

Oleic  add 

..    60 
4 

Ebidin   

Elffidi^ffdd     ...    . 

.     44 

BaHfytfin ,. 

Stearin    



Margaric  add , 

Stearic  add 

Margaritic  add  

.    58 
.     70 

Mar^ttitin 

..  130 
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Sereral  of  these  fats  are  not  known  in  the  separate  state;  their 
existence  is  merely  inferred  from  the  formation  of  their  fatty  acids  in  the 
saponification  of  certain  mixed  fats. — In  general,  the  melting  point  of  a 
hit  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  acid« 


DecomposUions  of  Glycerides  which  yield  Volatile  Soap-acids, 

As  these  fats  are  not  yet  known  in  the  pure  state,  but  are  always 
mixed  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  olein,  the  following  observations 
respecting  them  may  suffice.  They  are  much  more  easily  resolved  into 
their  constituent  elements  than  the  fats  of  the  more  fixed  acids.  On  mere 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  gradually  give  ofi*  their  volatile  acid,  from  which 
they  derive  their  odour  and  their  power  of  reddening  litmus;  the  decom- 
position is  more  quickly  efiected  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  hydratcd 
alcohol.  Oil  of  vitriol,  by  taking  up  the  glycerin  of  these  fats,  likewise 
sets  free  the  volatile  acids.  These  fats  appear  also  to  saponify  more 
readily  than  the  others. 


Decompositions  of  Olycerides  which  yield  Fixed  Acids, 

Dry  Distillation.  Fats  begin  to  boil  at  about  300°,  but  volatilize  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  decomposition,  the  boiling  point  of  the  residue 
continually  rising.  They  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  any  fixed 
boiling  points.  At  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,  marsh-gas, 
olefiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  are 
evolved,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained,  the  nature  of  which  changes  as  the 
distillation  goes  on.  The  distillate  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  contains  the  following  products :  1.  Part  of  the  acid  which  the 
fat  would  yield  in  saponification,  or  a  similar  acid.  Thus  stearin  yields 
margaric  instead  of  stearic  acid ;  and  olein  yields  sebacic  as  well  as  oleic 
acid. — 2.  Acrolein,  C*H*0',  which  imparts  to  the  distillate  its  extremely 
pungent  and  repulsive  odour,  and  acrylic  acid,  C*H*0*,  apparently  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  glycerin. — 3.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
which,  according  to  Redtenbacher's  suggestion,  is  formed  from  acrylic  acid 
by  the  action  of  water. — 4.  Oily  aldides,  such  as  creosote  and  oenanthol. 
— 5,  Numerous  hydrocarbons,  which  generally  appear  to  contain  C  and 
H  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  some  being  oily,  like  eupione,  oleene,  and 
elaene;  others  solid,  like  paraffin. — As  the  heat  is  continued,  the  acid  dis- 
tillation-products diminish,  and  the  empyreumatic  oils  increase  in  quantity; 
so  that  at  length  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  does  not  redden  litmus, 
and  from  which  aqueous  potash  extracts  nothing. — The  residue  in  the 
retort  becomes  continually  thicker,  swells  up,  chars,  and  when  the  retort 
attains  a  commencing  red  heat,  gives  off  yellow  vapours,  which  sublime 
like  chrysene  or  some  substance  of  like  nature.  From  1  to  4  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  is  left  behind. — One  part  of  the  acid  residue  contained  in  the  ht 
abstracts  from  the  remainder  the  quantity  of  H  and  0  necessary  to  convert 
it  into  the  ordinary  acid,  and  in  that  state  passes  over,  chiefly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation,  as  an  oily  liquid  which  in  most  cases 
solidifies  on  cooling;  while  the  other  part  of  the  acid  residue,  which  has 
given  up  the  HO,  passes  over  at  a  subsequent  sta^e  of  the  distillation  as  a 
permanently  fluid  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons. — On  distilling  fat 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  clay  or  bnck'-dust,  whereby  the  volatiHtt- 
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tiOQ  of  the  first  prodacts  ia  mechanically  retarded,  these  products  are 
decomposed  by  the  stronger  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
ultimate  product  contains  less  soap-acid  and  more  empyreumatic  oil. 

Decomposition  at  a  red  heat.  When  a  fat  is  made  to  pass  in  drops 
through  an  iron  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  subjected  to  a 
stronger  heat  than  in  distillation,  it  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
products  of  decomposition,  but  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  a  mixture 
of  gases,  called  OU-gas,  which,  of  all  gases  that  are  used  for  illumination, 
gives  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  light  in  burning.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  olefiant-gas,  the  vapours  of  two 
empyreumatic  oils  (probably  C«H*  and  C"H")  and  benzin  C"H«  — In 
this  decomposition,  the  oxygen  of  the  fats  appears  to  pass  almost  wholly 
into  carbonic  oxide. 

^S^  combustion.  Fats  which  are  liquid  at  the  medium  temperature  of 
the  air,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  at  this  temperature,  exhibiting,  in 
consequence,  the  phenomena  of  thickening,  turning  rancid^  and  sponta- 
neous combustion, — Fats  of  the  stearin  class  undergo,  when  pure,  no  per- 
ceptible alteration  in  the  air;  but  when,  as  generally  happens,  they  are 
mixed  with  oily  fats,  they  exhibit  alterations  similar  to  the  latter. 
Even  the  pure  solid  hkta,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  at  their 
melting  points,  would  probably  exhibit  similar  changes. 

Fixed  oils  enclosed  in  oxygen  gas  absorb  the  gas  very  sparingly  for  the 
first  4  or  6  months,  but  afterwards  very  abundantly,  the  absorption  going  on 
for  4  years,  after  which  it  ceases,  partly  for  want  of  oxygen.  The  oils, 
during  this  action,  give  ofi*  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
[or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  smaller  quantities  of  marsh-gas 
and  carbonic  oxide].  In  four  years,  1  volume  of  drying  oil  absorbed  about 
160  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  evolved  about  24  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
and  7  volumes  of  carburetted  hydrogen  ;  and  1  volume  of  non-drying 
oil  absorbed  120  vol.  oxygen,  and  gave  off  25  vol.  carbonic  acid  together 
with  6  yol.  carburetted  hydrogen.  (Saussore,  Pogg.  25,  364.) 

The  thickening  of  the  fixed  oils  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  but  this  absorption  appears  to  have  little  to  do 
with  turning  them  rancid.  The  latter  efiect  appears  to  accompany  the 
action  of  the  air  on  large  masses  of  the  oils,  chiefly  when  they  are  con- 
taminated with  animal  cellular  tissue,  emulsin,  gluten,  and  other  protein- 
substances,  which  putrefy  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  act  as  ferments  in 
bringing  the  oils  into  a  state  of  rancid  decomposition.  Hence  oils  may 
be  preserved  by  Appert*s  process,  viz.,  by  placing  bottles  completely 
filled  with  them  in  water;  keeping  the  water  for  some  hours  at  the 
boiling  heat;  and  closing  the  bottles  tightly  during  the  application  of  the 
heat.  Oils  become  rancid  more  quickly  when  exposed  te  light,  especially 
lo  tnnshine,  than  in  the  dark  (comp.  Save,  Bull.  Fnarm.  5, 20).  They  then 
become  more  viscid,  almost  like  turpentine,  and  yield  a  neutral  odorous 
principle,  one  or  more  volatile  acids,  and  the  same  acid  which  is  pro* 
dneed  from  them  in  saponification,  whereby  they  acquire  an  ofiensive 
taste  and  smell,  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus. 

Hoff  s  bird,  spread  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  left  to  itself  for  three  years  in  a  situation  not  exposed  to  sunlight, 
absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen,  evolving,  however,  little  or  no 
carbonic  acid,  becomes  white,  and  smells  yery  rancid,  aromatic,  and  sour. 
If  it  be  vnashed  repeatedly  with  water,  the  liquid  distilled,  the  rancid- 
smelling,  acid  distillate  saturated  with  baryta-water  and  distilled  again^ 
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the  cKMfiid  dfstiUftId  la  not  acid,  trot  flmelk  ta&ci^  Mid  afler  long  keeping 
exhales  the  odour  of  Roquefort  cheese.  The  reflmlting  haiyta-ealt  oon^ 
tains  an  acid  like  capric  acid,  and  perhaps  idso  anoUier.  In  the  a<}neans 
residue  of  the  first  distillation,  drops  of  oleic  acid  float,  tinged  with  an 
orange- jellow  colouring  matter;  the  distillate  itself  is  yellow,  has  a  sooi 
and  bitter  taste,  and  contains  a  fixed  acid  soluble  in  water,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  and  perhaps  also  an  organic  substance  not  possesBinff 
acid  properties.  When  the  rancid  hog's  lard,  after  being  thus  washed 
with  water,  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0  82,  then  cooled,  and  after- 
wards  thrown  on  a  filter,  it  leayes  on  the  filter  a  quantity  of  stearin, 
together  with  more  or  less  olein;  the  filtrate  yields,  on  evaporation,  a 
yery  acid,  oily  residue,  from  which  boiling  water  extracts  an  orange- 
yellow  colouring  matter;  and  if  the  residue  be  boiled  with  magnesia 
and  water,  the  water  removed,  and  the  solid  matter  afterwards  boiled 
with  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  neutral  fat  is  dissolved  out,  and  a  mixture  of 
oleate,  maigarate,  and  probably  also  stearate  of  baryta,  remains  behind. 
Hence  it  appears  that  hog's  l«*d,  in  turning  rancid,  yields  the  followmg 
products  :  a  volatile,  neutral  substance  having  a  nmcid  odour,  and  similar 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  dry  distiUation  of  &ts  [acrolein] ;  a 
volatile  acid  similar  to  caproic,  and  perhaps  also  another  volatile  aeid, 
which  also  contribute  to  produce  the  rancid  odour;  oleic,  nargaric,  per- 
haps also  stearic  acid;  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a  neutral  non- 
volatile  substance,  soluble  m  water.  (Chevreul,  Mecherchet,  453.) 

The  rancid  odour  and  taste  of  spoiled  f&ts  may  be  removed,  somedraes 
by  merely  heating  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  sometimes  by 
boiling  them  with  water  and  magnesia,  till  the  Hquid  no  longer  red* 
dens  litmus,  then  straining  through  linen,  and  washing  with  water 
(Kbhnke,  N.  Br.  Arck.  89,  296);  sometimes  again  by  soaking  thera 
thoroughly  in  dilute  chloride  of  potash  (Chariot,  «/.  Pharm.  17,  357)  or 
chloride  of  lime  (Bonastre  and  Labaraque,  J.  Fharm.  17,  359),  and  aftnv 
wards  washing  with  water. 

Drying  oib  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  dry  up  to  an  elastic 
resinous  substance;  non-drying  oils  are  converted,  by  similar  treatment, 
into  a  tenacious,  greasy  mass. 

When  porous  substances  are  saturated  with  fixed  oils,  so  that  the 
oil  presents^a  very  large  surface  to  the  ur,  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
takes  place  more  quickly;  the  development  of  heat  which  aceompanws  it 
accelerates  the  process ;  this  again  produces  a  more  rapid  evotntion  of 
heat,  by  which  the  oxidation  is  still  further  accelerated ;  and  at  last^ 
when  the  mass  is  considerable,  the  temperature  rises  to  the  point  at 
which  rapid  combustion  takes  place. 

This  spontaneous  combustion  of  fixed  oils,  which  is  a  frequent  etaum 
of  fires,  occurs  more  readily  with  drying  tluui  with  non-drying  oils.  It 
takes  place  in  intervals  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  four  week%  whelk 
considerable  masses  of  lamp-blMk,  tow,  linen,  pi^r,  cotton,  calico,  wool, 
woollen  staffs,  ship's  cables,  wood-a»hes,  ochre,  &c.,  are  slightly  soaked 
in  oil,  and  packed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  air  has  moderate  aooess  to 
them  :  a  rapid  change  of  air  exerts  a  cooling  action  (comp.  Sommer,  Gilbk 
63,  426;  Hagen,  Gilb.  63,  439;  Bizio,  JBrugn.  Oiom.  13,  184;  Jia^, 
Fharm,  7,  155;  Seker.  Ann,  3,  419;  Kastner,  Kcutn,  Arch.  6,  203; 
Mease,  SUL  Anur.  J.  33,  147  and  199 ;  Ritz,  K  Br,  Arch.  39,  264 ;  also 
Graham's  Chemical  Report  on  the  cause  of  the  Fire  in  the  '^  Amaaoa," 
Chem,  Soc  Qu.  J,  5,  34).  Many  kinds  of  ochre  take  fire  during  the 
process  of  tritniation  with  fixed  oils.  (Mease.)-**A  mixture  of  miniiun  aad 
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]fai9eed-on,  wbieh  hsA  been  kept  for  some  yeiu^,  took  ftre  wliile  being 
jml^erised  {Phil.  Mag.  J.  11,  324). — ^The  regetable  reeidue  left  after  the 
Reparation  of  Olea  coda  often  exhibits  spontaneooe  combustion  (Ifag. 
rkarm,  7,  158;  Boissenot,  Ann.  J.  Pharm,  8,  133;  10,  191;  Bonlogne, 
J'  ckim,  mid,  22,  672). — The  trimmings  of  lamp- wicks  kept  in  an  open 
wooden  box  have  been  known  to  take  fire.  (Th^nard,  Compt  rend,  23, 
840.) — If  a  round  hole  be  made  in  a  large  lump  of  Magneda  cUba,  and 
smeared  with  boiled  and  still  warm  linseed -oil,  till  its  sides  are  saturated 
to  the  thickness  of  1  of  a  line,  a  strong  smell  of  linseed-oil  and  great  heat 
aro  perceptible  in  the  aperture  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour — then  a  thick 
smoke — and,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  sides  exhibit  a  bright  red  heat, 
which  continues  till  the  oil  is  completely  burned.  (Pflugfelder,  Reperi, 
^j  97.) 

Rapid  combustion.  Fats,  in  consequence  of  their  higher  boiling 
points,  require  a  stronger  heat  to  set  them  on  fire  than  the  greater 
Qomber  of  volatile  oils.  They  burn  with  a  very  bright,  white  flanae, 
which  deposits  no  soot,  unless  the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient. — The 
wick  facilitates  the  combustion,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  which  rises  through 
it  can  nore  readily  be  brought  to  the  temperature  required  to  set  it  on 
^  (Respectin^^  the  nature  of  a  candle-name,  comp.  II.,  30.)  In  the 
Argand  lamp,  the  current  of  air  is  stronger,  and  the  oily  vapour  is  not 
compelled  to  rise  so  high,  in  order  to  receive  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
necessary  to  bum  it;  hence  the  flame  is  shorter  but  more  concentrated; 
^d  the  particles  of  soot  being  brought  to  a  stronger  white  heat,  give  out 
ft  brighter  light.  But  the  portion  of  light  which  can  diffuse  itself 
through  the  epsuoe  required  to  be  illuminated  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  of  oily  vapour  which  rises  from  the 
yick;  of  that  which  is  produced  in  the  interior,  a  considerable  quantity 
is  lost.  If,  then,  by  a  suitable  construction,  as  in  Benkler*s  so-called  gas- 
lamp,  the  inner  current  of  air  can  be  retarded  (being,  however,  kept  strong 
ODOBgh  to  prevent  flickering)  and  the  outer  current  strengthened,  so  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  shall  be  burned  on  the  outside,  a  given 
quantity  of  oil  may  be  made  to  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bght 

That  fiUs  undergo  slow  combustion  below  the  temperature  at  which 
they  take  fire,  is  shown  by  the  following  observations  :  When  a  fixed  oil 
or  wax  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  metal  heated  to  a  temperature  much 
below  redness,  alow  combustion  takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
odour  and  a  luminosity  perceptible  in  the  dark;  similarly,  when  a  candle 
hairing  its  wick  well  saturatea  with  tallow,  is  blown  out  in  such  a  manner 
u  to  toave  the  wick  at  a  heat  below  redness.  (Charles  &  Williams,  Phil, 
^tm.  e,  44; — oomp.  also  Dessaignes  and  Williams,  I.,  200, 201.) — Tallow 
boated  in  an  open  spoon  till  it  takes  fire,  then  blown  out  and  plunged 
into  oxygen  gas,  bursts  into  flame  again.  (Qrahami  ElemenU  cf 
ChmiUry.) 

Chlorine,  Bromine^  and  Iodine  decompose  liEkts  by  forming  substitu- 
tiOD-prodaots,  which  have  as  yet  been  but  little  exammed. 

^  Fuming  nitric  acid  sets  fire  to  drying  fatty  oils;  a  mixture  of  this 
ftcid  with  oil  of  vitriol  sets  fire  even  to  olein ;  but  solid  fats  are  but 
dowly  deoomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid. — When  fats  are  heated  for 
some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  the 
stme  that  would  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  mixture  of 
glyoerin  and  the  soap-acid  of  the  fat.    Thus,  glycerin  yidds  oxalic,  and 
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perhaps  also  aeetio  aoid;  and  the  soap^aoid  is  conTeried  by  promen?e 
oxidation,  first  into  a  resinous  mass,  then  into  yarions  other  aoicU,  such 
as  saberic,  pimelic,  adipic,  lipio,  sncoinic,  and  others,  differing  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  original  acid. — ^When  weak  nitric  acid  acts  for  a  shorter 
time  on  fats,  its  decomposing  action  is  exerted  almost  wholly  on  ^e 
glycerin-residue,  the  soap-acid  of  the  £at  being  set  free,  occasionally  in  a 
somewhat  altered  state. 

OH  of  VUriol  at  high  temperatures  browns  and  blackens  fats,  giving 
off  sulphurous  and  sometimes  also  formic  acid,  and  forming  a  resinous 
matter,  a  substance  like  tannin,  and  a  coaly  substance,  ail  of  whidi 
appear  to  contain  sulphuric  acid.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  very  geoUy 
heated  with  twice  its  weight  of  hij  it  unites  with  the  glycerin-residae, 
forming  sulphoglyceric  acid,  while  the  soap-acid  of  the  fat  remaiufl 
behind. 

Combinations  of  Glycerides, — All  glycerides  are  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water. — A.  Fats  in  the  liquid  state  absorb  various  gases. — B.  Fats  in 
the  liquid  state  dissolve  phosphorus,  and  thereby  acquire  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark. — C.  Fats  in  the  liquid  state  dissolve  sulphur. — Fats 
are  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon. — D.  They  may  be  made  to  unite  witb 
selenium  by  fusion. — E.  In  the  liquid  state  they  dissolve  iodine,  which 
then  exerts  a  gradual  decomposing  action  upon  them. — F.  They  mix 
with  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. — They  are  not  soluble  in 
aqueous  ammonia;  but  liquid  fats  form  with  it  a  white  pasty  mixtnre 
which  takes  a  long  time  to  separate  :  Liniment, — G.  Fats  in  the  liquid 
state  dissolve  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  arsenious-acid,  arsenic  acid, 
lead-oxide  and  cupric  oxide,  the  combination  being,  however,  probably 
attended  with  some  decomposition.  Many  fats  likewise  mix  with 
chloride  of  arsenic. — H.  Fats  are  miscible  with  yarions  organic  acids, 
especially  with  those  which  contain  but  little  oxygen,  e.  ^.,  stearic,  oleic, 
suberic,  camphoric,  and  benzoic  acid;  they  likewise  take  up  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid. — I.  Most  fats  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
wood-spirit,  or  acetone.  According  to  Saussure,  they  are  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  oxygen  ;  hence  also  a  fixed 
oil  becomes  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  as  it  oxidizes  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Ether  dissolves  most  fats  more  abundantly  than  alcohol;  and  volatile 
oils  mix  with  them  with  great  facility.  Fats  likewise  dissolve  camphors, 
and  the  greater  number  of  resins,  resinous  colouring  matters,  and 
alkaloids.  Glycerides  likewise  mix  with  most  other  bodies  included  in 
the  class  of  fats,  as  well  as  with  each  other. 

IT  Isomeric  transformatuma  of  Glycerides.  —  Heintz  observed  that 
mutton-stearin,  enclosed  in  a  capillary  tube  and  heated  in  the  water-bath, 
becomes  perfectly  transparent  at  51"^  or  52*^,  opalescent  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  resumes  its  opacity  at  about  58°,  and  fuses  at  62°— 
62*5°  A  thin  film  of  stearin,  immersea  in  water,  becomes  perfectly  trans- 
parent at  51° — 52°,  without  changing  its  form  {Ber.  £er,  Acad.  1849, 
222;  Fharm.  Centr,  1850,  188;  Instit.  1849,  390;  Jahresber.  1849, 
342). 

These  phenomena  have  been  more  minutely  examined  by  Duffy 
iChem.  Soc,  Qu,  J.  5,  197),  who  finds  that  stearin  is  susceptible  of  three 
isomeric  modifications,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  melt- 
ing point.  When  gradually  heated,  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the 
first  of  these  points  (about  51°),  then  solidifies;    melts  at  the  tempera- 
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tare  of  the  second^  solidifies;  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  third 
(about  69'')>  and  then  solidifies  onlj  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  below 
all  three.  After  solidifying  at  this  point,  it  may  be  made  to  melt  again 
at  the  first,  second,  and  third  melting  points  respectively,  solidifying 
as  before,  below  all  three ;  and  these  changes  are  producible  in  this 
sacoession  to  any  extent,  without  the  slightest  loss  or  gain  of  weight. 
As  the  stearine  approaches  to  purity  (by  repeated  crystallization  from 
ether),  the  interral  between  the  first  and  second  melting  points  dimin- 
ishes ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  perfectly  pure  stearin*  (which  has  never 
yet  been  obtained)  would  exhibit  onl^  two  melting  points,  those,  namely, 
which  are  here  called  the  first  and  third. 

The  three  modifications  also  differ  in  density,  the  first  being  lighter, 
the  second  and  third  heavier  than  water;  at  15^  the  density  of  the  first  is 
0-9867,  of  the  second  1*0101,  of  the  third  1*0178.  These  numbers 
apply  to  mutton-stearin  crystallized  82  times  from  ether,  and  having  its 
third  melting  point  at  69*7^ 

Similar  modifications  are  exhibited  by  other  glycerides,  viz.,  stearin 
from  beef-faty  a  glycerin-fat  from  a  kind  of  vegetable  tallow  (the  history 
of  which  is  not  exactly  known),  palmitin  and  margarin.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  melting  points  of  these  fats : 

Solidifying  Melting  poinU, 

poinU.  (1)  (2)  (3) 


Mntton-stearin  51-7'  52*0*  ....  64-2»? 

Beef-stearin 50'5     51-0  ....  63*0 

Sabstance  from  vegetable  tallow  45*0     45*0  ....  62*0 

Fklmitiii  from  palm-oil 45*0     46*0  ....  61  '7 

Margarin  from  batter 40*0     40*5  ....  51*0 

MATgarin  (?)  from  human  fat  43*5     44*2  ....  54*5 


69*7' 

67*0 

64*5 

62*8 

52*6 

560 


The  property  of  existing  in  two,  if  not  three  modifications,  appears 
not  to  belong  to  any  fatty  substances  excepting  the  glycerin-fats  :  at  all 
events  the  acids  derived  from  them  do  not  possess  it ;  neither  is  it  ex- 
hibited by  stearic  or  oerotio  ether,  cerotin,  cerotene,  Chinese  wax  or 
parafiin.  IT 

*  The  purest  stearin  which  Dufiy  obtahied  had  been  crystallised  32  times  from 
ether,  and  amounted  to  only  8  grammes  from  2  kilogrammes  of  the  crufle  fat ;  it  still* 
however,  appeared  to  be  not  quite  pure ;  for  the  residue  of  the  mother*Uqttid  differed  in 
melting  pmnt  by  2^  from  that  which  crystallized  out. 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  2  AT.  CARBON. 

METHYLENB  SEBIB6. 


A.  Pbimast  Series. 

A.  Primary  Nucleus.    Meffir/Une,  (?H*. 

Syn.  Forme,  Palen  (the  term  Methylene  is  derived  from  fUOv,  wine^ 
and  wXi;,  wood),  vid.  p.  258. — Obtained  in  1835  by  Dumas  and  Peb'got 
(Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  58,  28),  but  not  aocuratelj  known.  Regnault  {Ann. 
Chim,  71,  427)  doubts  the  existence  of  methylene,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  not 
obtained  by  treating  methyl-ether,  CBPO,  or  wood-q>irit,  CHH)*,  with 
excess  of  oil  of  vitriol.  IT  The  decomposition  of  hydmted  oxide  of 
tetramethylium  might  be  expected  to  yield  methylene,  just  as  that  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium  yields  olefiant  gas  (p.  1 80)  ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  something  peculiar  in  the  decomposition  wludi  prevents 
the  separation  of  this  compound.  (Ho&iann.)  H 

Preparation.  Gaseous  hydrochloric  methyl -ether,  CH*,HC1,  is 
passed  in  the  dry  state  through  a  porcelain  tube  kept  at  a  cherry-red 
heat ',  and  the  resulting  gas  is  freed,  by  agitation  with  a  largo  quantity 
of  water,  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  produced  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  ether,  the  washing  being  oontinaed 
till  the  gas  bums  without  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  — As  a  certain 
portion  of  charcoal  is  deposited  in  the  tulie,  the  gas  thus  obtained  cannot 
be  considered  quite  pure. 

Colourless  gas,  having  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 

Vol.        Density. 

2C   12     ....     85-71  C-Tapour  2     ....     0*8320 

2H  2     ....     14-29  H-g«8 2     ....     01386 

C^H*    14     ....  10000  Mcthylene-gM  ....     2    ....    09706 

1  0-4853 

The  gas  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air  bums  with  a  yellow  flame  ;  2  volumes 
of  it  burnt  in  the  detonating  eudiometer  with  excess  of  oxygen  gas,  con- 
sume d  volumes  of  oxygen  and  produce  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
2  vol.  C-vapour  unite  with  2  vol.  0,  forming  2  vol.  CO*  ;  and  the  2  vol. 
H  unite  with  1  vol.  0  and  form  water. — Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  this 
gas  in  the  shade^  but  combines  with  it  in  spnshme.  (Dumas  and  Pdligot) 
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Methyl.    C»H«=C*H»,H1 

Frankland  &  KoLBB.    Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  60 ;  Ann.  Fharm.  65^  251. 
KotBB.     Ckem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  2,  173;  Ann,  Pharm.  69,  279. 
Fbamklaiid.    Chem,  Soc,  Qu,  J.  2,  297  j  ^nn.  Fharm,  7 1»  21d ;  ilT,  uitin* 
Chim.  Phya.  29,  253. 

TbiB  compound  wbb  first  obtained  by  Kolbe  in  1849,  bj  the  electroly- 
sis of  acetic  acid  ;  Frankland  afterwards  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  iodide  of  methyl.  The  gas  which  Frankland  and  Kolbe  had  previ* 
onsly  obtained,  in  1 848,  by  decomposing  cyanide  of  ethyl  with  potassium^ 
and  which  they  at  first  regarded  ae  methyl,  C*H*,  is  now  considered  by 
Frankland  to  be  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  C*H»,H=:C*H«. 

Preparation.  By  the  EUdrolyHs  cf  Acetic  aoc^.— <Wheu  a  concentrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
current,  a  number  of  ffaseous  products  are  evolved  ;  vii.,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrogen,  an  inflammable,inodorous  ma^  and  a  gas  which  smells  like  ether; 
the  last  is  completely  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  (if  the  smallest  quantity 
of  chloride  of  potassium  be  present  in  the  solution,  chloride  of  methyl  is 
formed).  The  gaseous  mixture  thus  evolyed,  after  being  freed  from  car- 
bonic acid,  contained  in  one  experiment,  in  100  volumes  :  0*7  vol.  oxy- 
gen, 63'8  hydrogen,  32*6  methyl,  2*1  oxide  of  methyl,  0*8  acetate  of 
methyl ;  in  another  experiment,  66  vol.  hydrogen  were  obtained  to  28 
methyL  If  the  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  be  divided  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, 80  that  the  gases  evolved  at  the  two  poles  may  be  collected 
separately,  nothing  but  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  while 
at  the  positive  pole  there  is  evolved  a  gaseous  mixture,  which,  after 
being  treated  with  potash  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  nothing  but 
methyl  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  methyl.  (Kolbe.)  The 
decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation  (c(mip.  p.  171)  : 

OH^O^  »  C»H»  +  2CO«  +  H. 

Methyl  thus  prepared  (mixed  with  traces  of  the  oxide)  is  an  inodo- 
Tons  and  tasteless  gas,  insoluble  in  water,  and  bums  with  a  bluish 
flame,  which  gives  but  little  light.  Alcohol  dissolves  an  equal  volume, 
absorbing  it  without  residue.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  or 
by  pentachloride  of  antimony.  (Kolbe.)  These  properties  are  likewise 
possessed  by  the  gas  obtained  by  decomposing  cyanide  of  ethyl  with 
potassium;  hence  Kolbe  considered  the  two  identical  Frankland,  how- 
ever, as  idready  observed  (p.  172),  regards  them  as  merely  isomeric— < 
Methyl  does  not  liquefy  at  —18°. 

Vol.         D«nii^. 

2C  12    ....    86  C-vipofur  ..« „.     8    ....    6-8320 

SH  3    ....    20  H-g«8 3    ....    0-2679 

C»H»  16    ..,.  166  MeUiyl-gM    1    ....     1-6399 

The  density  of  Ae  gas  obtained  from  cyanide  of  ethyl  by  potassium  was 
found  by  experiment  to  be  1*075  f Frankland  &  Kolbe),  (it  contained  a 
litUe  of  the  heavier  vapour  of  tne  oyaaide).  The  density  of  the  gas 
produced  by  ,the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  lAd  by  the  action  of  gino  on 
iodide  of  methyl,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  determined;  but 
that  of  a  mixture  of  26  vol.  CO',  69*3  vol.  methyl,  and  4*7  voL  oxide  of 
methyl  (obtained  by  electrolysis  of  toetic  acid),  which  by  oaloulatioa 
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should  be  M92,  wbb  found  by  experiment  to  be  1*172.  (Kolbe,  Chem, 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  2f  182.) — [For  the  discuuion  respecting  the  Tapocir*foliime  of  methyl 
and  the  other  organic  radicals,  vid.  pp.  171-174.] 

1  vol.  methyl  requires  for  complete  combustion  Sf  vol.  oxygen  (2  voL 
C- vapour  require  2  vol.  0,  and  3  vol.  H  require  l|  vol.  O),  and  yields 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas, — 1  voL  chlorine  and  1  vol.  methyl  yield  1  vol. 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  1  voL  of  a  gas  having  the  formula  C*H*C1; 
and  the  same  action  is  exerted  by  chlorine  on  an  equal  volume  of  the 
hydride  of  ethyl  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyl. 
It  is  most  prooable,  however,  that  in  the  former  case,  the  chlorine  acts 
on  only  half  the  methyl,  yielding  a  mixture  of  methyl,  CH*,  hydrochloric 
acid,  HCl,  and  another  gas  having  the  composition  (?(H}C\),  or,  methyl 
with  1  At.  CI.  substitute  for  H:  thus, 

2C»H»  +  2C1  «  C»H»  +  CS(H«C1)  +  HCL 

A  mixture  of  CH*  and  CH*C1  is  evidently  equivalent  in  composition 
to  C*H*C1. — When  2  vol.  chlorine  are  mixed  with  1  vol.  methyl,  the 
products  are,  in  fact,  2  vol.  HCl.  and  1  voL  of  a  cas  having  the  com- 
position C^IPCL  But  when  2  vol.  chlorine- are  mixed  with  1  vol.  hydride 
of  ethyl,  2  voL  hydrochloric  are  produced,  together  with  an  oily  liquid 
having  the  same  per-centage  composition  as  Dutch  liquid,  CH^CP. 
From  these  results  Frankland  concludes  that  the  two  ffases  above-men- 
tioned, the  one  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  or  by  the  action 
of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  methyl,  the  other  by  the  action  of  potassium  on 
cyanide  of  ethyl, — are  really  different,  the  one  being  the  true  nidical 
methyl,  C*H»,  and  the  latter,  hydride  of  ethyl,  C*H»,H.  The  latter  is 
also  obtained  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed,  in  presence  of  water, 
either  by  the  action  of  light  or  by  zinc  {vid.  p.  171 ;  also  Chem.  Soc,  Qu, «/. 
3,  338). 

Methyl  does  not  combine  directly  with  any  of  the  elementary  bodies. 
According  to  the  radical-theory,  however,  it  is  capable  of  entering  into 

combination  with  nearly  all  of  them.     Thus,  MethylrcUier,  rniisO'>  ia  its 

oxide  (p.  191);  Woodspirit,  ^'^*0',  its  hydrated  oxide.     With  Sulphur 

it  forms  corresponding  compounds.  With  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine, 
Fluorine,  and  Cyanogen,  it  forms  ethers  of  the  second  class  (p.  J  90). 
With  Nitrogen,  it  forms  Trimethylamine  and  TetranuthyUum ;  with 
Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen,  Mdhylamine  and  Dimethylamine.  With  Zinc 
it  forms  a  compound  ludical  called  Zinc-methyl,  CH'Zn;  with  Anti- 
mony, Stibmethyl,  (C'H»)»Sb,  and  Stibmethylium,  (C»H»)*Sb.  It  may 
also  be  considered  as  existing  in  Cacodyl,  C^H%A8=(CH')'A8,  and  in 
P.  Thenards  phosphorus- base,  C»H»P=(C*H»)»P.  It  exists  also  in  con- 
junction with  other  organic  radicals,  in  many  other  compound  ammonias, 
e,  y,,  Methylethylamine,  Methylaniline,  &c.  £c,  IT 

Marsh-gas.    CH*  =  C«H«,H«. 

VoLTA.     Ueber  die  entzundhare  Luft  der  Siimpfe,    iibers  v.   K&sUin, 

Strasburg,  1778. 
Cruikshank.    Nichols.  J,  5,  1;  also  Scher,  J.  7,  371;  also  Gilb.  9,  103. 
BfiiMAN,  Pats  van  Troostwyk,  Lauwbrbnburoh  &  Vrolik.     €f%lh. 

2,  201;  also  Crtll,   Ann.    1795,   2,   195  and  310. — Bbrthollbt*. 

Mim.  de  V Academic  des  Sc.  l7S5.—I£Sm.  de  VlmtUut.  4,  269;  aleci 

jScher.J,  10, 575.^Mhi.  d'Arcueil,  2,  68  and  484;  also  Gilb.  34, 390. 
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Th.  Saussurb. — The  gas  obtained  from  Alcohol  and  Ether  at  a  red  heat. 

J,  Fhy$.  64;  also  QHh.  129,  287. 
W.  Henry. — Qas  obtained  by  dry  distillation.   Niehohon,  J,  1805;  also 

Gilh,  22,  58. — Electrization  by  the  gas  produced  from  coal.     FhU. 

Trafi*.  1808  and  1809;  abstr.  Gilb.  36,  298.— i^Ai^.  Traru.  1821,136; 

also  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  225. 
Th.  Thomson. — Gfas  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  Peat.    NichoUon 

J.  1807;  also  GW>.  34,417. 
Berzblius.     Gi^,  37,  466. 
Dalton.     System  of  Chemistry,  2,  255. 
BBANDB.--Coal-gas.  PhU.  Trans.  1820,  11;  also  jinn.  Chim.  Phys,  l^^ 

66;  abstr.  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  218. 
Ddmas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  92;  also  Ann.  Pkarm.  33,  187;  also 

J.pr.Chem.  19,310. 
G.  BiscHOF.— Pit-gas.     N.'Ed.  PhU.  J.  28,  183;  29,  309. 
Graham.— Pit-gas.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  28,  437. 

Syn.  Light  Carburetted  ffydrogen,  Protocarhuretted  Hydrogen^ 
Marsh-air,  Pit-gas;  Heavy  Inflammable  Air,  Heavy  Combustible  Air; 
Schwere  brennbare  Luft,  Sumpfgas,  Sumplufi,  Grubengas;  Oas  des  marais; 
Gas  hydroaine  carburi.  Gas  hydrogine  protocarboni  [Leforme]  :  —  First 
examined  by  Volta  in  1778,  in  the  form  of  marsh  air;  also  by  Priestley, 
Cruikshank,  Dalton,  W.  Henry,  and  others. 

Sources.  1.  In  the  mud  of  boffs,  as  Marshrcnr  {Sumplufi).  It  is 
formed  there  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  substances,  such  as  woody 
fibre;  and  rises,  when  the  mud  is  stirred,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  ffas  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  contain 
carbonic  oxide.  (W.  Henry.) 

2.  In  coal-mines,  as  Mine-go^  or  Pit-gas,  where  it  mixes  with  the 
air  of  the  mine  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture,  which  on  the  approach 
of  a  lamp,  if  not  surrounded  with  Davy's  wire-gauze  (II.  34,  35),  causes 
terrible  explosions;  Firedamp  (Feurige  Schwaden,  Schlagende  Wetter, 
Feu  ierrou  ou  grisou).  In  these  mines,  the  gas  appears  to  be  produced, 
not  by  the  action  of  strong  heat  upon  the  coal — inasmuch  as  it  is  free 
from  carbonic  oxide  and  generally  also  from  defiant  gas — but  rather  by 
a  decomposition  of  the  cc^  induced  by  the  presence  of  water.  According 
to  W.  Henry,  it  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  water  by  carbon  as 
follows: 

4C  +  4H0  =  2C02  +  CH*. 

Pit-gas  rarely  contains  any  other  combustible  gas,  but  is  generally  mixed 
with  air,  sometimes  containing  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  sometimes  also 
with  carbonic  acid. — According  to  Turner  {Phil.  Mag.  J.  14,  1),  the 
following  gaseous  mixtures  are  found  in  the  coal-mines  at  Newcastle: 

Sp.gr. 

Bentham  Coal  Seam 0*6024 

Yard  Coal  Scam   0*6000 

High  Main  Seam  0*6196 

Low  Main  Seam    0*8228 

Button  Seam 0*9660 

Adelaide  Pit  Hatton  Seam  0*8660 

Bppleton  Jone  Pit  Hutton  Seam  0*7470 

Blosson  Pit  Hutton  Seam 0*7800 

Bensham  Coal  Seam 0*6391 

Jarrow  Colliery  Seam  0*6209 

Bentham  Seam 0*7278 


Ezceuof  Carbonic 
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Grafasm  (FhiL  Mag.  J.  2S,  437)  fbutd  the  following: 

8p.  gr,  Manh*gas.    Nitrogen.  Oxygoi. 

Flve-qiurter  Seun,  Gateshead  CoDierjr....     0*5802  ....     94*2     ....       4'ft     ....     1*3 

Beosbam  Seam,  Hebbwn  CoUierj    0*6387  ....  ....  ...    0*6 

KiUingworth  Colliery „    0-6306  ....    82-5    ....     16'5     ....     I'O 

These  three  gases  are  perfectly  free  from  olefiant  gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  f^r:  100  yoL  mixed  with  100  vol.  chlorine, 
placed  in  the  dark  for  18  hours,  and  then  washed  with  potash-ley,  take 
up  only  5  vol.;  and  the  pure  marsh-gas  prepared  from  acetates  takes  up 
quite  as  much  when  similarly  treated.  Phosphorus  does  not  bum  in  a 
gaseous  mixture  which  contains  but  ^^  of  olefiant  gas  or  of  the  vapour 
of  any  other  hydrocarbon;  but  in  the  abore-mentioned  pit-gases  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  orightly;  hence  they  must  be  free  from  these  hydrocarbons. 
-—Platinum-black  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  the  three  gases  in  24  hours, 
and  produces  neither  water  nor  carbonic  acid;  but  on  the  addition  of 
1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  condensation  begins  even  in  three  minutes ;  and 
if  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  be  added,  the  gas  will  render  lime-water 
turbid  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Potassium  fused  in  pit-gas  does  not 
become  covered  with  the  green,  fusible  substance  which  carbonic  oxide 
forms  with  it,  but  merely  produces  the  trifling  expansion  that  it  would 
produce  in  the  eas  obtained  from  acetates,  prolmbly  duo  to  separation  of 
hydrogen.  (Gr^am.) 

The  pit-gas  which  escapes  from  fissures  in  the  oldest  coal-formation  in 
the  Saarbriick,  contains,  according  to  Biseho^  neither  oxygen,  oarbonio 
oxide,  nor  vapour  of  oily  hydrocarbons  condensable  by  oil  of  vitriol;  but 
small  quantities  of  olefiant  gas,  and  likewise  the  following: 

Sp.gr. 

Wellesweilcr  Pit 0-5742 

Gtrhard'a  Pit  0-6513 

The  presence  of  olefiant  gas  is  indicated  by  Bischofs  experiments  with 
chlorine  and  oxy^n,  but  not  by  those  noiade  with  oxide  of  copper. 
According  to  Bischof,  also,  the  pit-gas  is  produced,  not  by  fire  but  by 
putrefaction;  and  the  nitrogen  contained  in  it  proceeds,  not  from  the  air, 
but  from  putrefied  nitrogenous  matter.  From  the  bore-hole  of  an  Arte- 
sian well  at  Liekweg  in  the  Schaumburg,  which  penetrates  into  the  new 
coal-formation  of  the  lias,  there  issues,  probably  from  the  highly  car- 
boniferous shale,  a  gas  which  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  yellow  at  the 
apex,  and,  after  being  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  is  found  to  contain  79' 10 
per  cent,  of  marsh-gas,  lft-11  olefiant  gas,  and  4*79  of  an  incombustible 
sas,  probably  nitrogen,  but  neither  carbonic  oxide,  nor  any  vapour  con- 
densable by  oil  of  vitriol.  (Bischof.) 

3.  Marsh-gas  likewise  issues  from  the  earth  in  places  more  or  less 
removed  from  coal-strata.  From  the  argillaceous  banks  of  a  stream  at 
Bedlay,  7  English  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  at  least  three  from  the  coal- 
formation,  there  issues  a  mixture  of  87*5  vol.  marsh-gas  and  12*5  air, 
which,  if  set  on  fire,  continues  to  bum  with  a  vellow  flame  for  five 
weeks;  the  gas  issues  in  largest 'quantity  and  with  greatest  force  from 
the  stream  itself.  (Th.  Thomson,  iV.Ed.  Phil.  J.  1,  67.)— The  gas  which 
maintains  the  Sacred  Fire  of  Baku,  is  marsh-gas,  mixed  with  6  ^er 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  also  witb 
vapour  of  rock-oil;  hence  the  gas,  when  analysed  by  means  of  oxide 
of  copper  ignited  in  a  tube,  yieldU  too  much  carbon  (77*5C  and  22-5H). 
(Hess,  /.  pr,  Chem,  ld>  5 14.)— IT  A  remarkable  evolution  of  gas  froot  the 
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earth  has  been  observed  at  the  village  of  Charlemont,  in  Staflfbrdfihire; 
a  workman  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  it  by  the  absence  of  all  vege- 
tation near  the  spot.  By  fixing  tubes  in  the  ground,  he  obtained  a 
constant  stream  of  gas,  which  bamed  with  a  dear  pale  bluish  flame, 
giving  both  light  and  heat.  He  likewise  found  a  similar  issue  of 
gas  at  his  cottage,  150  yards  distant  from  the  place  where  he  first 
observed  H;  and  the  supply  was  so  abundant,  that  no  perceptible 
diminution  took  place,  even  after  the  gas  had  been  burnt  for  several 
weeks  from  nine  tubes.  The  spot  is  more  than  a  mile  from  any  coal- 
mine; but  many  disused  fissures  occur  in  the  same  locality,  and  the 
gas  probably  finds  its  way  through  these  from  the  lar^  coal-strata  in 
the  neighbourhood.  1000  volumes  of  the  gas  were  found  to  contain  996 
marsh-gas,  3  carbonic  acid,  and  1  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  Sp.  gr.  0'56126. 
It  contains  therefore  less  carbonic  acid  and  nitro^n  than  the  gas  which 
issues  from  bogs,  or  that  which  is  found  in  old  mines.  (S.  S.  Howard, 
(^em.  Oaz.  1849, 409;  Imt.  1849, 406;  Jahre^ber.  L.  4o  E.  1849, 789.)  IT 

Formaivm.     1.  By  the  putrefaction  of  certidn  organic  substances. 

2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  such  substances,  or  by  passing  their  vapours 
through  a  red-hot  tube;  e.  ^.,  wood,  turf,  coid,  resin,  fat,  alcohol,  ether, 
camphor.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture,  in  very  variable  proportions, 
of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  and  defiant  gas,  together  with 
the  vapours  of  empyreumatic  oils  and  camphors. — Gaseous  mixtures  of 
this  nature  were  regarded  by  Saussure  (Gilh,  29,  287),  Berthollet  (6^. 
34,  390),  Thomson  {GWb.  34,  417),  and  Murray  (in  his  Sy^Um  of 
Chem%xtry\  as  peculiar  simple  gases,  which  they  designated  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Oxycarburetied  Hydrogen  Oas,  On  the  contrary,  Cruik- 
shank,  W.  Henry  {Ann,  FhU.  15,  37),  Dalton  {System,  2,  260),  and  H. 
Davy  ( Elements,  1,  283),  adopted  the  simpler  hypothesis,  more  consistent 
with  tne  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  that  these  so-called  oxycar- 
buretted  hydrogen  gases  are  mixtures  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  yields  the 
oxygen,  with  hydrogen  and  various  hydrocarbons;  any  required  oxycar'] 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  may,  indeed,  be  obtained  by  mixing  carbonic 
oxide  with  the  last-mentiooed  ^ases.  The  mixtures  may  be  freed  from 
olefiant  gas  by  chlorine  in  the  dark,  or  by  iodine;  the  residual  gas,  con- 
sisting of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas,  exploded  with  excess 
of  oxygen;  the  diminution  of  volume  ascertained  by  measurement,  and 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  absorption  with  caustic  potash;  and 
the  proportion  of  the  three  gases  in  the  mixture,  then  determined  by 
calculation.  A  measured  volume,  e.g.,  100  vol.  of  such  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  marsh-gas,  is  mixed  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  oxygen,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  ^,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  The  residual 
gas  IS  measured;  hydrate  of  potash  then  introduced  into  it ;  and  when 
the  absorption  is  complete,  the  residual  gas  is  also  measured.  This  residue, 
deducted  from  the  volume  of  oxygen  introduced,  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  (=0)  consumed  in  the  combustion.  The  decrease  of  bulk  caused 
hy  Uie  potash  gives  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  produced  (=0).  From 
these  data,  we  may  calculate  (the  quantity  of  combustible  gas  being 
made  =  100  vol.),  first,  the  hydrogen  =  100— C;  then  the   marsh-gas 

=: — ^ ;  and,  lastly,  the  caj4>onic  oxide,  s=  C  minus  the  marsh-gas.— 

3 
If  the  gaseous  mixture  analyzed  also  contains  nitrogen,  the  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue  left  after  the  action  of  the 
potash  must  first  be  determined  eudiometrically,  and  the  quantity  of 
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fen  thuB  found  deducted  from  the  gaseous  mixture,  and  reckoned 
the  oxygen  consumed.  For  further  details,  vid,  Sylvester  {Anru 
2,  215;  also  ^^ckw.  33,  234),  and  particularly,  Bischof  (Schw.  37, 
also  Regnault  (Cours  iUmerUaire  de  Chimie,  Paris,  2me  Ed.  pp. 
03). 

By  heating  acetic  acid  or  acetone  with  excess  of  a  fixed  alkali,  the 
being  kept  below  redness.  (Persoz,  Eevtie  acicntif,  1,  51;  Dumas, 
Chim,  Phy9,  73,  92.)     For  acetic  acid: 

»etone,  in  which  case  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash  takes  part 
I  action: 

C«HW  +  2HO  =  C«0<  +  2C3H*. 

arbonio  acid  produced  remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali. 
Icohol-vapour  passed  through  a  nearly  red-hot  tube  filled  with 
i,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  baryta,  and  a 
of  marsh-gas — which  has  the  same  density  as  ordinary  marsh-gas, 
^es  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  to  bum  it,  and  produces  the  same 
ity  of  carbonic  acid  by  its  combustion;  but  nevertheless  exhibits  a 
f  difierent  reaction  with  bromine  (p.  256).  (Peloure  &  Millon^ 
Pharm,  33,  185.)  The  gas  obtained  by  this  process  is  not  pure 
-gas,  but  a  mixture  of  that  compound  with  defiant  gas  and  hydrogen, 
3s  also  with  carbonic  oxid.  (Dumas  &  Stas,  CompL  rend.  10,  260; 
.  pr.  Cfhem.  20,  31 4A 

hether  the  gas  evolved  during  the  solution  of  oast-iron  in  dilute 
iric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  marsh-gas,  aj3  sometimes  supposed^  or 
r  hydrogen  charged  with  the  vapour  of  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  is  a 
aot  yet  decided  (comp.  V.,  216,  217). 

^oration,     A  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda, 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  3  pts.  lime,  is  heated  in  a  retort.  ^Dumas.) 
me  preserves  the  retort  from  corrosion  by  the  hydrate  ol  potash, 
tiethod  yields  the  purest  gas. — Persoz  passes  the  vapour  of  acetone 
through  a  U-shaped  tube  of  glass  or  iron,  in  which  hydrate  oW 
is  heated  to  fusion;   the  gas   thus  produced  contains  a  smalls 

g'  of  carbonic  acid, 
y  stirring  the  mud  of  a  stagnant  pool;  collecting  the  gas,  as  ii 
»  up,  in  inverted  bottles  filled  with  water,  a^^  naving  funnel 
1  into  their  mouths ;  and  agitating  it  with  i»i^^  ®^  ^^^^  ^  remo'^^     i^ 
c  acid  and  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  fliaT  ^^  present. — '^Z^^^ 
jas  thus  obtained  contains  for  100  yol.  of  '  \     ^Hf^^^Ti 
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heating. — W.  Heniy  (Ann.  Phil.  25, 428)  washes  coal-gas  wiih  chlorine- 
water,  and  with  potesh  to  remoTe  the  excess  of  chlorine;  then  mixes  it 
with  1^  Yol.  oxygen,  and  passes  it  into  a  retort  containing  spongy 
platinum  heated  to  177^  at  which  temperatnre  all  the  hydrogen  and 
carhonic  oxide  bum  away,  but  none  of  the  marsh-gas.  He  then  removes 
the  resulting  carbonic  acid  by  potash,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  by  means 
of  a  suitable  reagent.  Marsh-^  then  remains,  contaminated  only  with 
a  small  qnantity  of  nitrogen.  Iodine  likewise  serves  to  purify  coal-gas 
from  all  other  kinds  of  carburetted  hydro^n-gas,  with  some  of  which  it 
forms  liquid,  with  others  solid  compounds;  whereas,  in  marsh^gas,  it 
remains  unaltered  and  preserves  its  lustre.  (Graham,  Chemie,  2, 103.) 

Properiies,  Colourless  gas.  Refractini):  power  (I.,  95). — Density 
=  0-5576  (Thomson),  06  (Dalton),  0-6-0-78  (W.  Henry).  Does  not 
support  the  combustion  of  other  bodies.  Highly  combustible.  Neutral. 
According  to  some  observers,  it  has  a  fiunt,  unpleasant  odour;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Erdmenger  &  Krug  v.  Nidda,  also  according  to  Bischof  and 
Graham,  it  is  inodorous.  Tasteless.  When  inhaled,  it  is  only  negatively 
deleterious,  like  hydrogen  (XL,  45).  Miners  who  often  breathe  an  air 
containing  ^  of  marsh-gas,  do  not  lose  their  health  from  it ;  when  they 
breathe  a  mixture  still  richer  in  marsh-gas,  they  feel  a  slight  pressure  on 
the  forehead,  temples,  and  eyes ;  but  this  effect  soon  goes  off  when  they 
get  into  the  open  air.  (Bischof.) 

Vol.  Density. 

2C   12     ....     75  C-vapour 2     ....     0*8320 

4H  4     ....     25  H-gas  4     ....     0-2772 

C?H*    16    ....  100  Marah-gas  2    ....     1-1092 

1  0*5546 

DeeompoiUwiu,  1.  When  electric  discharges  are  repeatedly  passed 
through  this  gas  (Dalton),  or  when  the  polar  platinum  wires  of  a  voltaic 
battery  are  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition  within  it,  or  when  it  is  several 
times  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  converted,  with  deposition  of 
charcoal,  into  pure  hydro^n  gas,  which  occupies  twice  the  original 
volume.  When  6200  electric  sparks  are  passed,  in  the  space  of  30  hours, 
through  perfectly  dry  pit-^as  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  only  ^  of  the 
marsh-gas  is  decomposed,  although  the  gas  ceases  to  expand  long  before 
the  passage  of  the  sparks  is  terminated.  The  charcoal  separated  in  this 
decomposition  has  a  strong  odour  of  turpentine.  The  complete  decom- 
position which  Dalton  obtained  was  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture in  his  gas.  (Bischof.)  Pit-gas  is  also  but  imperfectly  decomposed 
by  passing  it  repeatedly  through  a  white-hot  porcelain  tube.  The  gas 
ceases  to  expand  after  it  has  been  passed  four  times  through  the  tube, 
and  after  the  tenth  passage,  onl^  ^  of  the  marsh-gas  is  decomposed.  The 
gas,  when  thus  treated,  acquires  an  empyreumatic  odour.  If,  after 
passing  through  the  ignited  tube,  it  be  conducted  into  a  Liebig's  bulb- 
apparatus  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  yellow  drops  condense  in  the  tube  of 
the  apparatus,  and  flow  into  the  oil  of  vitriol.  This  li(}uid  gradually 
acquires  a  dark  brown  colour  and  strong  empyreumatic  odour,  and 
becomes  covered  in  the  first  bulb  with  greenish  drops,  which,  on  cooling, 
partly  solidify  in  greenish  masses.  The  oil  of  vitriol,  on  being  diluted 
with  water,  yields  an  inconsiderable  precipitate,  and  is  converted  into  a 
lifi;ht  brown,  sweet-smelling  liquid.  If  the  bulb  contains  alcohol  instead 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  tube  of  the  apparatus  becomes  filled  with  funics^ 
which  condense  in  brownish  yellow  drops,  and  impart  to  the  alcohol  a 
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coptinnaHy  deepening  wine-yeUow  colour,  md  an  odovr  like  ^bai  of 
turpentine;  in  the  gmss  tnbe  whicb  w  connected  by  m  st<mper  widi  the 
porcelain  tnbe,  a  white  snblimate  collects,  colooied  bj  a  brown  bqnjd. 
The  alcohol  appears  to  absorb  all  these  empyrenmatie  prodoets.  It 
appears  then  that,  in  addition  to  charcoal  and  hydrogen,  varions  empy- 
renmatie products  are  eliminated.  The  charcoal  deposited  in  the  porce- 
lain tube  is  brownish  yellow  at  the  entrance  of  the  tnbe,  whicb  is  com- 
paratirely  cool,  bnt  in  the  hotter  part  it  is  deposited  in  strongly  lostroos 
flpraphitic  lamin®,  which  roll  op  into  tabes  an  inch  long.  The  graphite 
fonnd  in  the  fissures  of  Platonic  rocks  has  perhaps  been  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  the  passage  of  marsh-gas  [or  some  other  hydrocarbon] 
while  the  rock  was  still  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

2.  The  gas,  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  boms  with  a  moderately  bright 
flame,  yellow  above  and  blnish  below:  2  vol.  marsh-gas  mixed  with  4  or 
more  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  exploded  in  the  detonating  tnbe  by  the 
electric  spark,  consume  4  vol.  oxygen,  and  form  2  vol.  carlS^nic  acid  gas. 
(Dalton,  W.  Henry,  H.  Davy,  Dumas.)  The  2  vol.  C-vapour  with  2  roL 
0-gas  form  2  vol.  C(P-gas;  and  the  4  vol.  H  with  2  vol.  O  form  water. 
When  2  vol.  marsh-gas  are  exploded  with  only  2  vol.  oxygen,  2  voL  car- 
bonic oxide  and  2  vol.  hydrogen  are  produced,  without  any  change  of 
volume.  (Dalton.)  In  this  case,  2  vol  C-vapour  with  1  v^.  O  form  2  voL 
CO;  and  of  the  4  vol.  H,  2  volumes  unite  with  1  voL  O,  and  form  water, 
the  other  2  volumes  remaining  unaltered.  According  to  Dalton,  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  occasionally  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Since  1  voL  marsh-gas  requires  2  vol.  oxygen  to  bum  it  completely,  it 
likewise  requires  9*53  vol.  of  common  air  (21  :  100=2  :  9*53).  A  mix- 
ture of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  7  or  8  voL  air  may  be  ignited  even  by  a  small 
electric  spark,  and  detonates  more  strongly  than  any  other  mixture  of 
the  same  gas  with  air;  but  not  so  strongly  as  ordinary  detonating  gas. 
As  the  proportions  deviate  from  that  of  1  : 7,  the  explosion  becomes 
weaker,  and  requires  a  stronger  electric  spark  to  indace  it;  and  when  the 
excess  of  either  gas  reaches  a  certain  limit,  the  mixture  is  no  longer 
explosive.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  15  vol.  air  is  not  set  on 
fire  by  the  electric  spark,  but  enlarges  the  flame  of  a  candle  held  within 
it;  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  2  vol.  air  bums  without  noise. 
(H.  Davy.)  The  explosion  is  strongest  with  a  seven-fold  measure  of  air, 
and  is  then  accompanied  with  a  yellow  flame;  when  the  quantity  of  air 
is  larger,  a  pale  blue  flame  passes  slowly  through  the  mixture;  with  20 
volumes  of  air,  the  mixture  will  no  longer  take  fire.  (Tumer.)  1  vol. 
pit-eas  from  the  Wellesweiler  pit  (p.  250)  detonates  violently  with  7  vol. 
air,  but  slowly  and  feebly  with  16  volumes;  when  mixed  with  6  or  with  17 
vol.  air,  it  is  not  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark.  (Bischof.)  A  mixture 
of  marsh-gas  with  the  proper  quantity  of  air  or  oxygen  gas  may  also  be 
eet  on  fire  by  flaming  bodies,  or  by  white-hot,  sparkling  iron,  but  not  by 
iron  at  a  red  heat;  it  is  therefore  much  less  inflammable  than  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  oxide,  and  less  also  than  defiant  gas.  (H.  Davy.)  Neither  is 
it  inflamed  by  buming  tinder,  even  though  the  tinder  be  strongly  blown 
upon.  (Bischof.) 

Spongy  platinum  when  cold  does  not  set  fire  to  a  mixture  of  1  voL 
raarsh-gas  and  2  vol.  oxygen  (Dbbereiner);  bnt  when  heated  above  190**,  it 
induces  slow  combustion.  (W.  Henry.)  If,  however,  detonating  gas 
be  added  to  the  mixture,  the  platinum  is  thereby  raised  to  a  red  heat, 
and  then  brings  about  the  combustion  of  the  marsh-gas  itself.  (D5be- 
reiner.)  A  ball  of  platinum  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  deto- 
'w^nggas  and  from  i-  to  10  vol  marsh-gas,  condenses  only  the  detonatmg 
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gis;  it  k  only  wlieit  the  quantity  of  mftrsh-gag  is  redaeed  to  \em  than  |  of 
the  detoii«tiiig  gas  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced;  but  on  adding  more 
oxygen  to  the  mixture,  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  if  the  quantity  of 
detonating  gas  amount  to  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  marsh  gas. 
(W.  Henry.)  In  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  oxygen, 
spongy  platinnm  heated  to  204*^  induces  only  slow  combustion  of  the 
otrbonic  oxide;  and  in  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  oxygen,  spongy  platinum  heated  to  249^  induces  slow  combustion 
only  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  (W.  Henry,  Ann,  Phil,  25, 
418.)  Oxidized  sulphide  of  platinum  (VI.,  231)  decomposes  marsh-gas, 
with  great  evolution  of  heat.  TDdbereiner.)  A  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and 
oxygen  is  not  altered  by  putrefying  substances,  which  condense  detonating 
gas  (II.,  5).   (Saussure.) 

d.  A  dry  mixUire  of  2  vol.  marsh-gae  and  4  vol.  chlorine  remains 
inaltered  in  the  dark,  but  detonates  by  the  electric  spark,  with  separa* 
tion  of  charcoal  and  formation  of  somewhat  more  than  8  vol.  hydrochloric 
add  gas.  (H.  Davy.)  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  few  days 
if  the  mixture  be  merely  exposed  to  light.  (Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard.) 
The  ratxtare,  in  whatever  proportions  it  may  be  made,  does  not  exhibit 
any  immediate  reaetion  on  exposure  to  light ;  but  on  mixing  2  vol. 
narsh-gas  (prepared  ^m  acetate  of  potash)  with  6  vol.  chlorine,  a  vio- 
lent ei^oeion,  attended  with  destruction  of  the  containing  vessel,  soon 
takes  place,  even  in  diffused  daylight.  (Dumas.)  —  Eqnal  volumes  of 
Wellesweiler  pit-gas  and  chlorine  exert  no  action  upon  each  other,  even 
in  sunshine,  but  a  mixture  of  2  voL  chlorine  with  I  vol.  pit-gas  exposed 
to  ssnsfaine  over  water,  detonates  very  slightly,  with  deposition  of  char- 
coal. Sometimes  the  explosion  takes  place  immediately,  sometimes  not 
even  for  several  minutes,  vie,  when  the  chlorine-gas  is  contaminated  with 
air.  The  explosion  is  more  quickly  produced  by  passing  the  marsh-gas, 
which  is  the  lighter  of  the  two,  into  the  chlorine,  than  the  contrary  way, 
because  in  the  former  case,  the  gases  mix  more  readily. — The  explosion 
SDceeeds  best  in  a  cylinder  ]|  inch  wide,  18  inches  high,  and  filled  to  the* 
height  of  10  inches  with  the  mixture.  On  exposing  the  vessel  to  sun- 
shine, the  water  surrounding  the  bottom  sinks  at  first ;  then  white  fumes 
are  produced,  and  charcoal  is  deposited.  The  charcoal  has  a  sharp  taste 
like  that  of  mustard,  and  the  cylinder  smells  of  oil  of  defiant  gas. — If 
the  sun  is  but  slightly  obscured  by  a  cloud,  white  fumes  are  produced  and 
the  water  rises,  but  no  charcoal  is  deposited  ;  neither  does  any  explosion 
take  place,  even  if  the  sun  become  clear  again  during  the  experiment.- 
When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  been  absorbed  by  the  water,  the 
tessel  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  contents  smell  strongly  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Bischof.) 

If  the  explosion  be  prevented  by  mixing  the  marsh-gas  with  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  chlorine  added  in  excess  gradually  forms 
hydrochloric  acid  fi;as  and  an  oily  liquid  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform,  C*HC1%  and  a  large  quantity  of  bichloride  of  caroon,  dK!l^ 
(Dumas) : 

cm*  +  sa  «  (?a*  +  4hci; 

the  chloroform  must  be  regarded  as  a  transition-product.— Melsens  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  74,  110  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  853  ;  also  /.  pr,  Chem,  21,  266) 
obtained  the  same  chloride  of  carbon,  (PC\^  (accompanied,  however,  with 
a  T«ry  small  quantity  of  stellate  crystals),  with  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
obtained  from  marshes, — a  proof  that  tms  last-mentioned  gas  is  identical 
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wiUi  tkmt  pzepwed  from  the  aeetetai.— Mmnh-gas  is  not  altered  by  psae- 
ing  tliroQ^  heated  chloride  of  snlphor,  pentMhloride  of  phoephorns,  or 
peoteddoride  of  antimooy.  (DamM.) 

In  preeenee  of  moistaie,  and  in  the  light,  but  not  in  the  dark,  marsh- 
ffas  is  slowly  decomposed  by  chlorine,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  cair- 
bonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide^  (W.  Henry.) — When  at  least  8  toI.  chlorine 
are  mixed  with  2  roL  marsh-^aSy  2  At.  (or  2  yoL)  carbonic  acid  and  8  At. 
(or  iH  ToL)  hydrochloric  acid  are  produced  : 

c»H<  +  sa  +  4HO  -  2CO»  +  sua. 

With  6  vol.  chlorine,  the  products  are  2  At.  (or  2  Yol.)  carbonic  oxide 
and  6  At.  (or  12  yoI.)  hydrochloric  acid  : 

cm*  +  6a  +  2HO  =  2CO  +  6HCL 

Since  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place  in  the  dark,  a  mixtore  of 
marsh-gas  and  olefiant  gas  may  be  freed  from  the  latter  by  adding  chlo- 
rine and  placing  the  mixture  in  the  dark  ;  the  olefiant  gas  will  then  be 
condensed  in  the  form  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  may  be 
remoYed  from  the  marsh-gas  by  potash.  (W.  Henry.) — When  2  Yolnmes 
of  Wellesweiler  pit-gas  are  mixed  with  only  4  yoI.  chlorine,  and  the  mix- 
ture left  over  water  for  5  hours  in  daylight,  there  remains,  after  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  potash,  1  yoI.  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
which  bums  with  a  whitish  blue  fiame.  (Bischof.)  [Is  there  no  carbonic 
oxide  formed  in  this  case )] 

Bromine  exerts  but  a  very  slow  decomposing  action  in  daylight  on 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  marshes,  but  acts  somewhat  difierently  on 
the  gas  obtained  m>m  acetate  of  potash.  The  gas  obtained  from  alcohol 
by  heated  biryta  (fourth  mode  of  formation),  b  decomposed  by  bromine 
with  the  greatest  violence,  yielding  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  same  ethe- 
real liquid,  C^H^yBr*,  that  is  obtained  by  bringing  olefiant  gas  in  contact 
with  bromine.  There  are,  therefore,  three  isomeric  varieties  of  C*H*  to 
be  distinguished.  (Pelouse  and  Millon,  Ann,  Pharm,  83,  185.)— But, 
according  to  Dumas  and  Stas  (Oompt.  rend.  10,  260 ;  also  J,  pr,  Chem, 
20,  316),  the  gas  obtained  from  alcohol  and  baryta  is  a  mixture  of  marsh- 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrogen,  and  probably  also  carbonic  oxide. 

A  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  nitric  oxide  is  not  inflamed  by  the  elec- 
tric spark. 

4.  Oil  of  vitriol  does  not  absorb  marsh-gas ;  but  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  water  and  sulphurous  acid  and 
deposition  of  charcoal.  (Aim6,  J.Pharm.  21,  86  ;  also  J.  pr,  Ohem,  6,  70.) 

Combinations,  Water  absorbs  -^  of  its  volume  of  marsh-gas.  (Dal ton.) 
—Certain  organic  liquids  likewise  absorb  it  in  small  quantity. 

Methylic  Ether  or  Methyl-ether.    CH^O  =  C*H»,HO. 

Discovered  by  Dumas  and  P^ligot  {Ann,  Ckim,  Phy$,  58,  19). — 
Oxide  of  Methyl^  Wood-ether; — Holzather,  MethylenUtker,  Methyloxyd, 
(Bers.)  )^Oxyde  de  Methyle^  HydrcUe  de  MethyUne,  (Dumas  and  Peli- 
got.)  [Nalafonne.] 

Formation,  By  heating  wood-spirit,  C'H*0',  with  oil  of  vitriol  (Dum* 
P6l.),  or  with  excess  of  pulverized  anhydrous  borax  (Ebelmen,  N,  Ann^ 
Ckim.  Phys.  16,  138). 
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Preparaiion.  1  pi.  of  wood-gpirit  is  heated  with  4  pts.  oil  of  yiiriol, 
and  the  recnilting  methjl-ether  gas  phu»d  in  contact  with  caustic  potash 
for  seyeral  hours  to  free  it  from  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acid.— -Some- 
tunee  the  gas  is  contaminated  with  vapour  of  sulphate  of  methyl,  which 
gives  it  a  garlic  odour.  (Dumas,  Peligot.) — Kane  {Ann,  Pharm,  19,  166) 
passes  the  gas  evolved,  by  heating  equal  measures  of  wood-spirit  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  through  milk  of  lime,  ancl  then  into  water  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  which  absorbs  the  gas  abundantly.  From  this  solution  he 
evolves  it  in  a  state  of  purity  by  gentle  heating,  and  dries  it  by  passing 
it  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties.  Colourless  gas,  which  does  not  liauefy  at  —15^  Sp.  gr. 
1*617*     Neutral  towards  vegetable  colours.     Of  etnereal  odour. 


C-vaponr 

O-gBS   

Aooording  to  Dan 

2C   12 

3H  3 

lO  8 

C«HH) 23 

Vol.          Density. 
...    2      ....     0-8320 
...    3      ....    0-2079 
...       i    ....     0-5546 

aas  &  Peligot. 
5218 
1304 
34-78 

....       10000 

Or: 
(?H'-gas  

Vol. 
..     2    . 
..     1     . 

Density. 
...     0-9706 

Vapour  of   water.. 

...     0-6239 

Methyl-ether 

gM    . 

...     1       ....     1-5945 

Methyl-ether  gas ... 

.     1     . 

...     1-5945 

C»H«,HO  (Th.  1)  =  C»HO,H«  (7%.  2)  =  C*H»,0  (Pad.)  [=  ^JJa}  O  — 

(Williamson;  Gerhardt;  Chancel.)!  According  to  the  radical-theory,  it 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  radical  Methyl  =  C'H^ — It  is  polymeric  with 
alcohol,  C^H'O',  and  has  the  same  vapour-density  as  the  latter. 

DeeompoHiians.  Methvl-ether  gas,  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  bums 
with  a  flame  like  that  of  alcohol.  (It  is  blue,  and  gives  scarcely  any 
light.  Kane.) — I  volume  of  the  gas  consumes  in  the  detonating  tul>e 
3  vol.  oxygen^  and  forms  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  (Dumas  &  P61i^ot) ; 
2  vol.  oxygen  gas  convert  the  2  vol.  carbon- vapour  into  2  vol.  carbonic 
acid;  1  vol.  oxyeen  gas,  together  with  the  ^  vol.  already  contained  in  the 
ether,  converts  the  3  vol  hydrogen  into  water. 

2.  Methyl-ether  gas  mixed  perfectly  dry  with  chlorine  first  forms 
white  fumes  of  hydr^hloric  acid,  and,  sJter  a  few  minutes,  explodes  and 
bursts  the  apparatus.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya,  70^  379.)  If  the 
explosion  be  prevented  by  causing  the  two  gases  to  come  together  in  a 
lai^  globe  from  two  tubes  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  they  form 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  condense  into  a  liquid,  CHKHIO,  which,  by  the 
further  action  of  chlorine,  is  first  converted  into  CHCPO,  and  afterwards, 
in  snnshine,  into  CK)1*0.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  396.)  — 
Methyl-ether  gas  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  passing  through  chloro- 
sulphuric  acid,  SCIO'.  (Regnault) 

3.  Methyl-ether  gas,  passed  through  heated  potash-lime,  yields  free 
hydrogen  and  formiate  of  potash,  which,  by  a  stronger  heat,  is  converted 
into  carbonate  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  157): 

C»HH)  +  KO  +  2H0  -  CniKO*  +  H*. 

Camhinattons,  Water  at  18°  absorbs  37  volumes  of  methyl-ether 
I,  thereby  acquiring  an  ethereal  odour  and  peppeir  taste.  (Dum.  Pel.). 
e  water  acquires  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and  smelly  and  gives  off 
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the  gas  wbeii  gently  beated.  (Kaiie.)--Oil  ci  titriol  aWibft  the  gas  nore 
abundantly  than  water,  and  gires  it  on  partially  on  being  diluted  with  water* 
Wood-spirit  and  alcohol  likewise  abeoH)  the  gas  mudi  more  abnndanily 
than  water.  (Dumas  A  Peligot) 

Wood-spirit)  Methylic  Alcohol,  or  Methyl-alcohoL 
C»HH)»  =  C»H«,HK)*. 

Colin.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  12,  206. — Dobereikbr.  Sckw,  32,  487.— 

Macai&b  &  MARCBt,  Jon.  BibL  unit.  24,  126;  also  Schw.  40,  848. 

-^Reichbnbaoh.  Sdiw.  69,  241. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Fharm.  10,  315. 
Dumas  &  PiLiGor.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  58,  5;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  15, 1 ; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem,  3,  369. — jinn.  Chim,  Phyt,  61,  193;  also  J,  pr, 

Chem.  8,  58. 
Kame.    PhiL  Mag.  J.  10,  45  and  116;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  19,  164. 
Wkidmann  &  ScHWEiZEB.     Poyy.  43,  593. — J.  pr,  Chem.  23,  8. 
KuHLMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  33,  208. 

Syn.  Pyroocylie  Spirit,  Woodrnaphtha,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyl; 
"^Hokgeiety  hrenilicher  ffolzgeist,  hrendicher  Hohemggeitty  Methyloxyd- 
Hydrat; — JEsprit  de  hois,  Esprii  pyroxylique,  Bihydrate  de  MethyUni 
(Dam.  &  Pel)  Hydrate  epoxide  de  mHhyle.  [Ndeforme.] 

Taylor  (TUlocVs  Phil,  Mag.  60,  315)  in  1812,  first  observed  in 
Wood-vinegar,  the  watery  liquid  obtained  in  the  diy  distillation  of  wood, 
an  alcoholic  liquid  which  he  regarded  as  the  ether  of  wood-yinegw; 
Colin,  in  1819,  declared  this  liquid  to  be  acetone;  Dbberdner,  in  1821, 
pronounced  it  to  be  alcohol.  Maoaire  8c  Marcet,  who  howerer  examined 
a  specimen  contaminated  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyreuroatic  oil, 
declared  it  to  be  a  compound  sui  generis;  Reichenbach  took  it  for  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetone.  Ultimately  it  was  discovered  that  wood- 
vinegar  contains  at  least  three  peculiar  spirituous  liquids,  via.,  Wood- 
spirit,  which  was  first  accurately  cliaracterized  and  subjected  to  a  detailed 
investigation  by  Dumas  &  P^ligot  in  1835; — Lignone,  examined  by  Gm., 
Liebi^,  and  Weidmann  &  Schweizer; — and  Acetone,  a  compound  pre- 
viousfy  known. 

Ptil  According  to  Dumas  &  P^ligot,  the  proportion  of  methylic  alcohol  in 
wood-vinegar  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent.;  but  the  quantity  varies,  many 
samples  of  wood- vinegar  consistiuff  principally  of  methylic  alcohol,  others 
chiefly  of  lignone. — Wood-spirit  is  evolved  in  especial  abundance  when 
substances  consisting  of  woody  fibre  are  mixed  with  an  equal  w^ght  of 
hydrate  of  potash  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  cradnally  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  of  mercury.  (Plligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  73,  218.) 

Preparation.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  there  is  obtained  a  tany 
matter  called  Wood-tar,  and  a  watery  liquid  called  Woodrvin^ar  or  Pyrth 
ligneous  add.  This  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  wood-spirit,  lignone,  acetone,  acetate  of  methyl  (Reichenbach^ 
Mesite),  aldehyde,  the  compound  called  Mesite  by  Weidmann  &  Sohweiier, 
empyrenmatic  oils,  pyroxanthine,  and  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 
By  distilling  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  from  this  wood- vinegar,  we  obtain 
crude  Wood'spirit,  which  consists  eh iefiy  of  the  more  volatile  matAMVyTia, 
acetic  add,  ammonia^  methylM  alcohol,  acetate  of  methyl>  lignone^  aoete»a, 
aldehyde,  mesite^  pyroxaolhinet,  and  volatile  empyreaoMiic  oik. 
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1,  Tbe  wood-rinegar  poured  off  from  the  tar  is  distilled  till  i^  has 
passed  over;  this  -^  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  slaked  lime,  the  watery 
portion  being  each  time  left  behind;  and  the  rectifieii  product  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  precipitate  tar  and  fix  the  ammonia  which  has 
been  set  tree.  The  resulting  liquid  is  then  again  repeatedly  distilled  over 
slaked  lime,  till  it  mixes  with  water  without  turbidity,  no  longer  turns 
brown  in  the  air,  or  exerts  any  action  on  vegetable  colours,  or  gires  a 
black  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is  then  freed  from  the  still 
remaining  water  by  a  second  distillation  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
poanded  quicklime,  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  being  added  to  prevent  per- 
cussive  ebullition.  All  these  distillations  must  be  performed  in  the  water- 
bath.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot) — Wood-spirit  cannot  be  dehydrated  by  chloride 
of  calcium,  because  that  substance  retains  it  with  great  force  (Dum.  Pel.) 

2.  The  empyreumatic  oils  are  not  completely  removed  by  these 
distillations  over  lime,  nor  even  by  distillation  over  potash  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Hence  the  crude  wood-spirit  must  be  saturated  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  distilled  in  the  water-bath  as  long  as  any  excess  of  methyl- 
i^faol  passes  over  with  the  empyreumatic  oil,  lignone,  acetone,  &c. 
The  residue  mixed  with  water  and  again  heated  in  the  water-bath,  gives 
off  methyl-alcohol  perfectly  free  from  oil,  and  the  distillate  may  be 
dehydrated  by  two  distillations  over  quicklime.  (Kane.) 

Crude  wood-spirit  contains  water,  methyl-alcohol,  acetate  of  methyl, 
lignone,  and  the  mesite  of  Weidmann  8c  Schweizer.  In  the  first  distil- 
lations with  lime,  methyl-alcohol  is  likewise  separated  from  the  acetate 
of  methyl.  When  the  distillate  has  thus  been  treed  from  empyreumatic 
oil,  it  may  still  contain,  in  addition  to  the  methyl-alcohol, — lignone, 
Weidmann  &  Schweizer's  mesite,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  oil  (Dutnasin).  It  is  therefore  saturated  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  solution  distilled  in  the  wuter-bath  without  further 
addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  (which  would  also  retain  lignone).  By 
this  treatment  the  lignone  and  the  mesite  are  made  to  pass  over,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  methyl-alcohol;  but  a  certain  portion  of 
MBpyreumatic  oil  remains  behind  with  the  compound  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  wood-spirit.  Hence,  on  mixing  this  residue  with  water  and 
distilling,  pure  methyl-alcohol  passes  over  at  first,  requiring  merely  to  be 
dehydrat^  with  quicklime;  but  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  distillate 
become  continually  richer  in  empyreumatio  oil.  (Weidmann  &  SchweiEer, 
/.  pr.  Chem.  23,  4.  Comp,  V5lckel,  Fogg,  83,  272,  577;  Chem,  GiXM. 
1852,  101.) 

Froperiia,  Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  0*798  at  20^ 
(Dum.  Pel.);  0-7938  at  25=*  (Kopp,  Ann,  Pkarm.  55,  195);  0-81796  at  0** 
(Kopp,  Fogg.  72, 1 ;  Jakre^>er,  1847-8,  65);  08207  at  0^  (Pierre,  N.  Ann, 
Chim.  Fhy$,  15,  325;  Jahresher,  1847-8,  61). — Boils,  under  a  pressure  of 
0-761  met.  at  66-5®  (Dum.  Pel.);  under  a  pressure  of  0*744  met.  at  Op** 
(Kane);  under  a  pressure  of  0*7521  met.  in  contact  with  platinum  wire,  at 
66^,  with  recently  ignited  charcoal  bound  round  with  platinum  wire,  at  65*5* 
(Kopp);  under  a  pressure  of  0*759  met.  at  66  3°  (Pierre);  at  66*5^  (Persoz). 
—Wood-spirit  exhibits  percussive  ebullition,  both  when  distilled  alone  and 
with  lime,  even  in  the  water-bath  (Dam.  Pel.);  with  platinum  wire  it  boils 
wetty  quietly  (Kopp);  with  mercury  it  boils  quietly  (Dum.  Pel.,  Mitscher- 
ueh).— Va^ur^iensity,  M20  (Dum.  Pel.);  1*1210  (iCaiie). — Hasapeon- 
Ikrafoinati^odeur,  resembliflg  that  of  idoohol  wA  acetic  ether.  (Dam*  Pel.) 
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'^^}o.    (William. 


DteompotUunu,  In  the  cironit  of  the  roltuc  hattery,  anhydrous 
wood-«pirit  gires  off  no  gas  at  the  positiye,  hat  pare  hydrogen  at  the 
n^atiTe  pole;  if  it  be  then  eyaporated  with  addition  of  a  little  water,  it 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  white  matter,  diffnses  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
finally  leaves  a  yeUowish-white  resinous  mass.  Hence,  the  so-okUed 
anhydrous  wood-spirit  oontaina  water  of  hydration,  the  hydrogen  of  which 
is  set  free,  while  its  oxygen  remains  behind  and  converts  part  of  the 
wood-spirit  into  resin. — If  the  wood-«pirit  contains  hydrate  of  potash  in 
solution,  the  evolution  of  gas  is  much  quicker,  and  is  produced  even  by 
batteries  of  a  few  pairs,  which  exert  no  action  on  pure  wood-spirit.  This 
influence  is  perceptible  even  when  the  quantity  of  potash-hydrate  amounts 
to  only  Tir.iinr  P<^>  ^^^  ^^o  increased  evolution  of  hydrogen  thereby 
produced  hx  exceeds  that  which  could  be  derived  merely  from  the  hydia- 
tion-water  in  the  hydrate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  erolved 
from  wood-spirit  containing  j^  pt.  of  potash-hydrate,  is  to  that  which 
is  evolved  in  a  voltameter  containing  acidulated  water,  and  placed  in  the 
same  circuit,  as  10  :  12. — When  the  electric  current  is  made  to  act  for  a 
<|narter  of  an  hour  upon  wood-spirit  containing  y^  of  potash-hydrate — 
in  which  time  1  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen  is  evolved — the  liquid  is  found  to 
contain  white  flakes^-exhibits,  after  evaporation  with  water,  a  sharps 
aromatic  taste,  and  leaves  a  small  brown  residue. — With  larger  quantities 
of  potash-hydrate,   carbonate  of  potash  is   likewise  formed;    a  anall 

Quantity  of  gas  is  also  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  being  probably 
erived  from  the  hydration-water  of  the  potash.  The  Kquid  acquires  a 
sharp  taste,  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  and  assumes  a 
yellow  colour,  probably  from  separation  of  an  oily  or  eUiereal  substance. 
(A.  Connell,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  vol.  4, 1837,  March.) 

2.  Wood-spirit  set  on  fire  in  the  air  bums  with  a  flame  like  that  of 
alcohol  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.^  The  flame  is  pale  blue,  somewhat  reddened 
at  the  apex,  and  gives  less  light  than  an  alcohol-flame.  (Qm.) — A  small 
quantity  of  boracic  acid  is  sufficient  to  colour  the  flame  quite  green, 
whereas  the  flame  of  alcohol  to  which  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of 
the  same  acid  has  been  added,  merely  acquires  a  green  border.  (Ebelmen, 
i\r.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  138.) — 'Wocnl-spirit,  dropped  on  plaUnum- 
black,  takes  fire  and  bums,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  (Dum. 
Pel.)     PlatiBum-black  prepaid  from  pUtinate  of  soda  by  the  action  of 
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formic  acid,  sets  fire  to  wood-spirit  immediately;  platinum-black  obtained 
from  the  zinc-alloy  sets  fire  to  vaponr  of  wood-spirit  mixed  with  air. 
(Ddbereiner,  Schw.  66,  289;  Po^ip.  37,  548.) — Wood-spirit  remains 
unaltered  in  yessels  containing  air;  but  when  placed,  together  with 
platinnm-black,  under  a  receiver  not  exhausted  of  air,  it  is  slowly  con- 
verted, with  evolution  of  heat,  into  formic  acid  (Dum.  Pel.)  : 

C2H^O«  +  0*^  CH^CH  +  2HO. 

Spongy  platinum  moistened  with  wood-spirit  does  not  act  upon  the  air; 
but  if  moistened  at  the  same  time  with  strong  caustic  potash,  it  often 
becomes  heated  to  redness,  and  converts  the  wood-spirit,  first  into  formic 
add,  and  afterwards  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  (Dbbereiner,  Ann, 
Pharm,  53,  145.) 

3.  When  dry  chlorine  ^  is  passed  through  wood-spirit,  every  bubble 
produces  flame  and  detonation,  with  separation  of  charcoal  and  formation 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  any  bubbles  pass  through  without  producing 
inflammation,  and  mix  with  the  vapour  of  wood-spirit  above  the  liquid,  a 
Mill  more  violent  explosion  is  pix>duced.  (Kane.) — Wood-spirit  snaken 
into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas  gives  out  scarcely  any  heat,  and 
acts  but  elowly  even  in  sunshine.  AIbo  when  wood-spirit  is  distilled  in  the 
shade  and  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  decomposition  takes  place  so  slowly 
that  the  distillation  in  chlorine  must  be  frequently  repeated  before  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ceases.  In  this  reaction,  there  are  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  hydrochloric  acid,  two  chlorinated  liquids  of  very  dif- 
ferent vohttility ;  the  less  volatile  of  the  two  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  ammonia.  (Dum.  Pel.) 

When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  fiask  containing  wood- 
spirit,  and  carefully  protected  m>m  light  (in  order  to  avoid  explosion  as 
much  as  possible),  then  through  a  glass  condensing-tube  with  a  receiver 
attached  to  it, — the  wood-spirit  bein^  gently  heated  as  soon  as  the  most 
violent  action  is  over,  in  oraer  to  drive  out  the  hydrochloric  acid  which 
forms  in  large  Quantity, — two  liquids  are  ultimately  found  in  the  flask, 
the  upper  one  being  mobile  and  strongly  acid,  and  the  lower,  viscid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  high  boiling  point,  but  distilling 
easily  with  water,  and  having  a  sharp,  bitmg  taste.  It  contains  21*85  0, 
1-36  H,  66-41  CI  and  1038  0;  hence  its  formula  is  probably  C«H»CPO». 
When  decomposed  with  idkalis,  it  yields  an  acid  which  exerts  a  reducing 
action,  and  is  therefore,  perhaps,  formic  acid,  together  with  a  new  chlo- 
rine-compound which  has  a  lower  boiling  point,  and  resembles  chloroform, 
bat  has  a  diflerent  odour.  (Kane.) 

In  winter  and  in  the  shade,  dry  chlorine  gas  passed  through  anhy- 
drous wood -spirit,  does  not  produce  fiery  explosion,  notwithstanding  the 
great  evolution  of  heat  which  accompanies  the  action;  but  in  sunshinOi 
combustion  and  explosion  are  produced.  If  the  liquid  be  afterwards 
warmed  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  chlorine,  two  strata  are  formed; 
the  upper  of  these  is  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  lower, 
which  is  oily  and  amounts  to  -J^  of  the  wood-spirit  used,  is  methylio 
chloral  {vid,  inf.). — If,  however,  the  wood-spirit  contains  water  even  in  * 

small  proportion,  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  much  more  violent;  and  if 
the  liauid,  after  perfect  saturation  with  chlorine,  be  heated  towards  the 
end  01  the  process,  it  does  not  separate  into  two  strata;  but  on  the  addition 
of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  liquid  separates,  which,  however, 
is  not  methylic  chloral,  but  xylitic  chloral  (q.  v.)  composed  of:  29*19  C, 
309  H,  57-79  CI,  993  0=C%»C1*0».    The  mdhpUo  chl<n'al  obtMned 
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with  anhydrous  wood-spirit  [which,  however,  Vy  no  means  ooTTespondi 
to  the  chloral  of  alcohol],  forms,  after  washing  with  water  and  dryini; 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  pale  yellow  oil,  much  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  pnngent  odour  which  excites  tears,  and  a  biting  taste.  This 
oil  contains  24-16  C,  271  H,  5944  CI,  and  13*69  O  ;  hence  its  formula  is 
C^'H"CPO\  It  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  the  first  portions 
of  liquid  which  pass  over  being  colourless,  and  the  latter  portions  some- 
what yellowish,  but  very  little  altered  in  composition.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  potash;  but  caustic  potash  converts  it  into  chlonde 
of  potassium,  formiate  of  potash,  acetate  of  potash,  and  sesquichloride  of 
formyl,  2(C'H)CP,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

8COH«C1*0»  +  9KO  +  8HO  =-  9KC1  +  20VP0*  +  6C«H<0»  +  2C*HHn». 

( Weidmann  &  Schweizer,  «7.  pr,  Chem.  23,  1 2.)---Con8idering  the  diacr^ 
pancy  between  Kane*s  analysis  and  that  by  Weidmann  &  Schweiser, — 
the  improbability  that  chlorine  should  convert  a  compound  containing 
only  2  At.  C  into  another  contuning  12  At.  C,  and  that  acetic  acid  con- 
taining 4C  should  be  produced  from  wood-spirit  containing  2C — beeidee 
the  extremely  complicated  numerical  relations  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
compound  by  potash,  and  the  improbable  formula  of  the  soHoalled  aeeqiii- 
chloride  of  formyl, — it  is  certwily  desirable  that  the  decomposition-pro- 
duct of  wood-spirit  by  chlorine  should  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity 
and  further  examined. 

IT  Bouis  finds  that  when  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  [porel] 
wood-spirit  in  difiused  daylight,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  acquires  a 
transient  rose-colour,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  a  combustible  gas 
which  burns  with  a  green  lame,  and  afterwards  carbonic  acid;  and  if  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  be  stopped  as  soon  as  an  oily  liquid  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  then  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours, 
a  large  quantity  of  funnel-shaped  crystals  are  formed  in  it,  having  the 
composition  C^fH'^l*0*.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  easily  solnUe  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  volatile;  they  melt  at  50% 
forming  a  liquid  which  begins  to  boil  at  75%  but  is  then  decomposed,  with 
constant  rise  of  boiling  point.  Bouis  designates  these  crystals  by  the 
name  of  ckloromeHtate  of  methylene;  and  supposes  the  compound  to  be 
formed  from  methylal,  C^H^O*,  as  follows: 

2C«H80*  +  8C1  =  C^HioCPCH  +  2C08  +  6Ha. 

The  methylal  may  either  have  been  formed  £rom  Uie  wood-spirit  by  the 
action  of  chlorine;  thus: 

3C«H*0*  +  2a  -  C«H»0<  +  2HC1  +  2H0; 

or,  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  purifying  wood-spirit,  it  may  have 
ben^n  already  present  in  that  liquid. — If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  on  the 
wood-  spirit  be  further  continued,  the  crystals  already  formed  disappear, 
and  the  whole  liquid  becomes  oily.  The  ultimate  product  is  an  oily 
liquid  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  has  the  composition  CH*GlKr. 
When  this  oily  liquid  (whose  vapour  irritates  the  eyes  strongly  and 
attacks  the  skin)  is  exposed,  without  washing,  to  the  air,  it  solidinee  in 
white  crystals,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  yields  the  compound  in  large  regular  crystals,  whica 
have  but  a  fiunt  odour.  They  nwlt  at  35%  and  the  liquid  be^us  to 
bpil  at  75%  but  undergoes  deconipoeition  attended  with  rise  dfteili^g 
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wmt '  Tho  eompositioii  of  these  onreiala  corresponds  to  the  formula, 
C'HK)H)'+  8H0.  Alkalis  act  stroD^ly  upon  tibem.  In  vacuo,  they  give 
off  water  and  effloresce.  Distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  they 
yield  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  CH'CIH)',  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  absorbs  water,  and  is  converted  into  crystals.  The  compounds, 
C*H*C]H)>,  and  C*HHnK)*,  may  be  regarded  as  acetone,  in  which  part  of 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  (iV.  Ann.  Chim,  Phyi,  21^  111; 
abstr.  Jahresber.  L.  ik  K.  1847-8,  670.)  IT 

By  distilling  wood-spirit  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric 
acid  a  yellowish  distillate  is  obtained,  which,  wer  being  washed  with 
water,  is  colourless,  not  inflammable,  has  an  unpleasant  odour  and  sour 
taste:  Huile  chloromethyliqtie.  (Aim6,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.  64,  21 U;  also 
J.pr.Chem.  12,  188.) 

A  solution  of  16  pts.  of  good  chloride  of  lime,  decanted  from  the 
insoluble  portion  and  distilled  with  1  part  of  wood-spirit,  yields  chloro- 
form (Dum.  Pel): 

CTI<0»  +  401  -  C»HC1»  +  2HO  +  HCl. 

4.  AqneoQS  wood-spirit  mixed  with  potadb  and  then  with  iodine  or 
bromine  till  the  liquid  be^ns  to  show  turbidity,  and  then  gently  evapo- 
rated, yields  iodoform  or  bromoform.  (Lefort,  Uompt.  rend.  23,  229.) 

5.  Strong  nitrio  acid  acts  violently  on  wood-spirit  when  heated, 
evolving  yapours  of  hyponitrio  acid,  formic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  of 
nitrio  eUier.  (Dum.  PeL)— -With  the  weaker  commercial  acid,  wood-spirit 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition;  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation  that  small  quantities  of  the  three  products  above-mentioned 
are  given  o£  (Dum.  Pel.) — A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  wood-spirit 
and  concentrated  nitric  acid,  heated  in  a  test-tube  placed  in  the  water- 
bath,  exhibits  some  degree  of  intumescence,  and  when  half  the  liquid  has 
distilled  off,  leaves  a  yellowish  liouid  free  from  oxalic  acid.  (Gm.) — ^A 
mixture  of  wood-spint,  nitric  acia  and  iodine,  set  aside  for  some  time, 
dMNMits  yellow  crystals;  if  bromine  be  substituted  for  iodine,  a  heavy 
oil  is  produced.  (Aim4,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  64,  219;  also  Ann.  Fkarm. 
23,  260J 

6.  When  wood-spirit  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
nitric  aoid,  as  in  preparing  fulminating  silver  with  alcohol,  only  a  feeble 
action  takes  place.  At  first  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  nitric  ether 
passes  over,  and  on  boiling  the  liquid,  a  white,  pulverulent  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  silver  is  deposited,  which  becomes  more  considerable  the  longer 
the  mixture  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  wood-spirit  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  added  to  it.  (Dum.  Pel.)— When  wood-spirit  is  mixed 
with  acid  mercuric  nitrate,  a  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  consisting 
of  a  yellowish  white,  resinous  mass,  which  rapidly  increases  on  boiling 
the  liquid  for  a  short  time,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  At.  mercurio 
formiate  with  1  At  merourous  nitrite;  but  by  continued  boiling  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  it  la  converted  into  white,  pulverulent  mercuric  oxalate. 
(Dum.  Pel.) — The  yellowish  white,  resinous  precipitate  contains  75*30 
mercury,  4*80  C,  0*44  H,  2*7  N,  and  16*76  0,  and  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  formula  Hg*OH»NO»=2C>HHgO*-t.HgH),NO».  (Dum.  Pel.)  [The 
formula  does  not  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  analysis.] 

7.  Wood-spirit  mixes  with  oil  of  yitrid,  produoinff  gfCftt  evolution  of 
heat,  anffident  to  convert  a  large  portion  of  Uie  woocUspirit  into  sulpho- 
mttbylio  ibcid,  which  crystaluaes  by  spoataneons  evi^ration.  (Qum. 
Prt.) 
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A  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  4  pts.  oil  of  ritriol  turns  brown 
and  blackens  when  distilled,  not  swelling  np  so  much,  however,  as  a 
similar  mixture  made  with  alcohol;  and  from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of 
the  action,  gives  off  methyl-ether  gas,  accompanied  by  carbonic  and 
solphurous  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  alliaceous  vi^nrs  of  sulphate  of 
methyl. — If  the  mixture  contains  8  or  lO^rts  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt 
of  wood-spirit^  the  distillate  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  methyL 
(Dum.  Pel.) 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  oil  of 
vitriol  rises,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  methylic  ether,  and  the  lareer 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  methyl  which  passes  over;  the  latter  is  uso 
found  in  the  residue.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wood-spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol  yields  when 
heated,  first  wood-«pirit,  then  sulphurous  |acid,  a  light  oil  (=  methol  = 
dnmasin),  acetic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  sulphate  of  methyL  A  mixture 
of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  is  very  dark  brown-ooloured 
and  viscid;  when  distilled,  it  swells  up  strongly^  and  does  not  give  off  a 
light  oil,  but  two  strata  of  liquid,  tne  upper  of  which  is  watery,  and 
contains  sulphurous  acid,  acetic  acid,  sulphomethylic  acid  and  acetate  of 
methyl,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  wood-spirit^ — and  the 
lower,  an  oily  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphate  of  methyl  and  acetate 
of  methyl. — With  10  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  the  same  products  are 
obtained,  excepting  that  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  methyl  is  much 
larger,  and  that  of  acetate  of  methyl  much  smaller. — In  all  these  distil- 
lations a  carbonaceous  matter  remains  in  the  retort.  (Weidmann  & 
Schweizer,  Pogg,  43,  593.) 

On  heating  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  8  or  10  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol,  till  it  begins  to  solidify  by  carbonization,  and  no  longer  gives  off 
any  combustible  gas — washing  the  residue  repeatedly  with  water---boiling 
it  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  then  with  water,  till  the  water  no  longer 
takes  up  sulphuric  acid, — there  remains  a  carbonaceous  mass  which,  after 
drying,  contains  671 4  C,  1'73  H,  29*73  0,  and  1*40  S.  (Erdmann  & 
Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Ghem,  21,  302.) 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  anhy- 
drous wood-spirit,  forming  a  red- brown  solution.  If  this  solution  contains 
excess  of  wood-spirit,  it  begins  to  boil  at  75^,  and  from  that  temperature 
to  135°  gives  off  unaltered  wood-spirit,  but  if  more  strongly  heated, 
evolves  a  large  quantity  of  methylic  ether;  at  1 60^  a  certain  portion  of  oil 
likewise  passes  over;  and  at  185"^  the  mixture  swells  up,  giving  off 
sulphurous  acid  and  hydrocarbons. 

8.  Two  parts  of  wood-spirit  mixed  in  a  retort  with  2  pts.  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  a  cooled  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  water, 
and  heated  in  the  water-bath,  till  gas  begins  to  escape,  but  no  longer, 
yield  a  distillate  consisting  of  formal,  wood-spirit,  aldehyde,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lignone.  If  the  mixture  be  then  heated  above  100^,  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  formic  acid  passes  over.  If  undiluted  oil  of  vitriol  be 
used,  the  mass  swells  up  and  becomes  very  hot.  (Kane.) 

9.  Fluoride  of  boron  converts  wooa-spirit  into  methylic  ether.-— 
Anhydrous  wood-spirit  absorbs  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron,  forming  a  liquid 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  begins  to  boil  at  80°,  giving  off  first  wood-spirit 
with  finoride  of  boron,  then  at  130°,  a  compound  of  methyl-ether  with 
fluoride  of  boron,  which  condenses  at  0°  to  a  liquid  which  bums  with  a 
green  flame,  and  gives  off  methyl-ether  when  treated  with  potash;  at 
150^  pure  methyl-ether  gas  is  given  off,  and  between  175°  and  200%  an 
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acid  oU  passes  over,  tc^iher  with  a  yellowish  white  jelly  [fonned  from 
the  silica  of  the  retort]  from  which  water  or  potash  separates  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  methyl-ether.  (Kuhlmann,  Fogg,  33,  213.) 

10.  Wood-spirit  absorbs  bat  a  small  quantity  of  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicium,  and  if  subse<juently  distilled,  ^ves  off,  first  a  portion  of  the 
absorbed  fluoride  of  silioium,  then  wood-spirit  mixed  with  fluoride  of 
silicium,  and  lastly,  at  100%  an  oily  hydrocarbon.  (Kuhlmann.) 

11.  In  phosgene  gas,  wood-spirit  is  decomposed  with  great  rise  of 
temperature,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  formic  chlormethyl-ether 
(Dumas  &  P^ligot): 

C«HW  +  2C0a  =  HCl  +  C*H«C10*. 

12.  Wood-spirit  treated  with  chlorosnlphuric  acid,  SCIO',  yields,  with 
great  rise  of  temperature,  a  mixture  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphomethylic  acid.  (Regnault.) 

13.  Wood-spirit  mixed  with  chloride  of  silieium  becomes  very  turbid, 
and  yields,  when  distilled,  a  black,  stinking  liquid.  (Ebelmen,  N.  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  16,  157.) 

14.  Pentachloride  of  antimony,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  bichloride  of 
tin,  heated  with  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  convert  it  into  chloride  of  methyl, 
CH'Cl;  and  if  they  act  only  in  small  quantity,  likewise  aive  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  methylio  ether,  or  an  ethereal  liquid  which  boils  at  60°;  at 
the  same  time,  an  oily  hydrocarbon  passes  over,  and  a  resinous  or  coaly 
residue  is  left  behind. 

Pentachloride  of  Antimony  mixes  with  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  produc- 
ing great  heat  and  intumescence,  and  becoming  coloured,  even  if  cooled 
by  a  frigorific  mixture.  The  mixture  begins  to  boil  at  75*^,  giving  off, 
first  wood-spirit,  then  between  100°  and  160**  hydrochloric  acid,  together 
with  CUHi!ll;  afterwards  pentachloride  of  antimony  mixes  with  these  two 
products,  and  water  separates  from  this  distillate  a  kind  of  methylio 
ether  which  condenses  at  0°  (different,  therefore,  from  that  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol).  At  170°,  powder  of  algaroth  b  deposited ; 
at  200^,  the  only  products  which  pass  over  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
hydrocarbon. 

64  pts.  (2  At.)  of  wood-spirit  dissolve  160  pts.  (1  At.)  of  Sesqui- 
chloride of  Iron,  causing  rise  of  temperature,  ana  forming  a  thick,  gluti- 
nous liquid.  This  liquid  begins  to  boil  at  80°,  and  u^  to  that  temperature 
C9  off  chloride  of  methyl,  without  any  wood-spirit.  The  mass,  which 
mes  continually  thicker,  gives  off,  between  100°  and  110°,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  chloride  of  methyl,  together  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  then,  between  120°  and  130°,  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  distil- 
late, from  which  water  separates  a  light  ethereal  fluid  burning  with  a 
white  flame  ;  and  potash  liberates  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl.  At  140° 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  methyl  goes  off,  together  with  a  laige 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Between  142°  and  150°,  no  more  ethereal 
products  pass  over,  but  merely  an  acid  liquid,  from  which  water  separates 
a  trace  ot  oil.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  steel-grey  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  pure  protochloride  of  iron. — With  128  i>ts.  (4  At.)  wood-spirit 
to  160  pts.  (1  At.)  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  solution  begins  to  boil  at 
80°,  first  giving  off  wo<Kl-spirit,  and  at  120°,  likewise  chloride  of  methyl. 
Water  separates  from  this  distillate  a  small  quantity  of  a  light  ether, 
similar  to  the  above,  and  potash  evolves  from  it  gaseous  chloride  of 
methyl.  Between  ISO"*  and  140°,  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  nosses  off; 
between  140^  and  152°,  the  same  gas  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid; 
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does  not  give  off  hjdrogen,  proceeds,  according  to  Weidmann  and 
8chweizer,  from  his  baying  made  the  experiment  with  lignone  instead  of 
wood-spirit. — According  to  Williamson,  the  componnds  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassium  and  sodium  on  wood-i^iritare  d'H'KO*  and  CH'NaO' 
{(xmp.  p.  17). 


ChmbinaHons. 

Wood-spirit  mixes  in  all  proportions 

with  WaUr. 

Per-centage  of  Anhyihrons  wood 

-spirit,  sp. 

gr.  0-8136, 

ot  15«. 

According  to  Ure  {PAH,  Mag.  /. 

19,511): 

Density. 

Pfer  cent. 

Density.     Per  cent. 

Density. 

Percent. 

Density. 

Percent. 

e-8136  .. 

^  10000 

0*8674  ....  82*00 

0*9008 

...  69-44 

0*9344 

....  53-70 

0-8216  .. 

..     9811 

0-8712  ....  80-64 

0-9032 

...  68-50 

0-9386 

....  51-54 

0*8256  .. 

..     96-11 

0-8742  ....  79-36 

0-9060 

...  67*57 

0-9414 

....  50*00 

0-8320  .. 

..     94-34 

0-8784  ....  7813 

0-9070 

...  66  66 

0-9448 

....  47-62 

0-8384  .. 

..     92-22 

0-8822  ....  77-00 

0-9116 

...  65-00 

0-9484 

....  46*00 

0*8418  .. 

..     90-90 

0*8842  ....  75-76 

0-9154 

...  63*30 

0-9518 

....  43*48 

0*8470  .. 

..     88-30 

0-8876  ....  74*63 

0-9184 

...  61*73 

0-9540 

....  41-66 

0-8514  .. 

..     87-72 

0-8918  ....  73-53 

0-9218 

...  60-24 

0-9564 

....  40-00 

0-8564  .. 

..     86-20 

0-8930  ....  72-46 

0-9242 

...  58-82 

0-9584 

....  38-46 

0-8596  .. 

..     84-75 

0-8950  ....  71-43 

0-9266 

...  57-73 

0-9600 

....  37-11 

0-8642  .. 

..     83-33 

0-8984  ....  70-42 

0-9296 

...  56-18 

0-9G20 

....  35-71 

Wood-spirit  dissolves  a  small  qnantitj  of  Phosphorus,  forming  a 
solution  which  does  not  alter  when  kept  from  the  air.  (Zeise,  /.  pr,  Chem. 
26,  84.) 

It  dissolves  the  Hydrates  of  Potash  and  Soda  in  large  quantities. 

Anhydrous  wood-spirit  mixed  with  anhydrous  Baryta  becomes  strongly 
heated  and  dissolves  it  abundantly.  The  solution,  if  evaporated  in  vacuo 
after  filtration,  leaves  a  crystalline  compound  containing  the  two  sub- 
stances in  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  The  crystals  when  heated,  first  give 
off,  without  apparent  alteration,  a  liquid  resembling  woodnspirit;  then 
fiise  ;  give  oflf  an  oil ;  and  leave  a  black  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbo- 
nate of  baryta.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.)  The  compound  gives  off  a  gas 
which  smells  like  methylic  ether  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,— > 
sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil.  (Kuhlmann.)-* 
When  warm  wood-spirit  is  saturated  with  arj  baryta,  the  solution  yields, 
on  cooling,  needles  which  turn  brown  in  the  air.  ^Dum.  Pel.) — Wood- 
spirit  nearly  saturated  with  baryta  and  then  dilutea  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  deposits  a  portion  of  the  baryta  in  crystalline  laminsB.  (Payen, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  65,  244.) 


Cryttallixed  in  vacuo, 

B«0  76-6 

CHW 320 


70-53 
29-47 


Damas  &  P^ligot 
70-5 
29-5 


BaO,C«H<0>     108*6 


100-00 


100-0 


Wood-spirit  dissolves  Chloride  of  Calcium  in  large  quantity,  forming 
with  it  a  crvfitalline  compound.  (Dum.  Pel.^ — The  act  of  solution  is 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature  which  brings  the  wood-spirit  to  the 
boiling  point.  As  the  saturated  solution  [which  is  syrupy]  cools,  the 
oompound  crystallizes  in  long,  shining,  six-sided  tables.  Wnen  heated 
alone,  it  does  not  give  off  wood-spirit  till  the  temperature  rises  much 
above  100*';  and  a  still  higher  temperature  is  required  to  drive  off  all  the 
wood-spirit,  and  leave  the  chloride  of  calcium  pure;  but  if  diluted  with 
w»ter,  it  is  decomposed  at  100''.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  quioklj 
deliquesces,  the  wood-spirit  evaporating,  (Kane.) 
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OytimlHsed. 

bb'4        

46-40 

64  0 

53-60 

Ca bb'4        46-40        46-7 

2C?HH>»  .^ ^        64  0 53-60 533 

CmCU2aWO^ 119*4        ~.       100-00        ~.       1000 

2  At.  (64  pt8.)  of  wood-spirit  mixed  with  1  At.  (130  pts.)  of  BiMoride 
of  Tin  produce  great  erolotion  of  heat ;  hence  it  ib  neceaoaiy  to  cool  the 
liquid  with  a  frifforific  mixture.  If  only  1  At.  wood-spirit  be  added,  part 
of  the  stannic  chloride  renuuns  oncombined.  The  gamet-coloored  mixtore 
solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  of  colonriess  crystals. — The  solution  <^ 
Se$quichloride  of  Iron  in  wood-spirit  orystalliiee  with  difficulty.  (Kuhl* 
mann,  Ann,  Pharm.  38,  107.) 

Wood-spirit  exhibits  towards  salts  a  solyent  power  similar  to  that  of 
alcohol.  The  sulphates  it  precipitates  from  their  aqueous  solution. 
(Dum.  Pel.) 

Wood-spirit  dissolves  Tartaric  Acid. — It  mixes  with  Alcohol,  Ether, 
Oils  both  fixed  and  yolatile,  and  dissolves  many  Resins. 

Formic  Acid.    C»HK)*. 

Marggraf.    Chymische  Schrifteen,  1761,  1,  340. 

Afzelius  Arvidson  &  Peter  Oebrn.    Diss*  de  acido  formicartem,  Ups. 

1777;  also  Baldinger's  N.  Magaz.fur  AerzU  2,  102;  also  Leonhardi 

Uehers.  v,  Macquer^B  Worterh,  1,  180. 
Hermbstadt.     Crell,  Ann.  1784,  2,  209. 
LowiTZ.     Crell,  Ann.  1793, 1,  221. 
RiCBTER.     N.  Gegenst,  6,  135. 
FouRCROT  k  Vauquelin.     Ann,  du  Mus.  dHiit.  Nat.  1,  333;  also 

A,  GehL  2,  42;  also  GUb.  15,  470. 
SiJERSBN.    A.  GefU.  4,  3. 
Oeblbn.    Schw.  4,  1. 
Bbrzelius.    Ann.  Ohim.Phys.  4,  109. 
G5BEL.     Schw,  32,  345.—- y.  Tr.  5,  2,  3;  6,  1,  176,  and  10,  1,  34.— 

Schw.  ^5, 155,  and  67,  74. 
DbBEREiNER.    Schw.  32,  344,  and  63,  S66.—Gilb.  71,  107;  72,  200.— 

Mag.  Fharm.  14,  ]0.—Ann.  Fharm.  3, 141;  14, 186, and 53,  145.— 

J.  pr.  Chem,  1,  76,  and  371. 
LiBBio.    Ann.  Fharm.  17,  69. 

Ameuensaure,  Formyhaure,  Acideformique. 

The  acid  nature  of  ants  has  long  been  known.  Samuel  Fischer  first 
distilled  these  insects;  Marggraf,  Arvidson  &  Oebrn,  Hermbetadt,  and 
Richter,  examined  the  acid  more  minutely.  Fourcroy  &  Vauqnelin  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  malic  acid,  a  statement  which 
was  afterwards  completely  refuted  by  Siiersen  and  by  Oehlen.  Berseliua^ 
G5bel,  Dbbereiner,  Liebig,  and  Pelouze,  examined  the  most  important 
relations  of  this  acid. 

Sources.  In  ants,  especially  in  /V>rfitt<xz  rti/a,  but  not  in  the  ^gs. — 
%  According  to  Fr.  Will  {Froriep's  Nothen,  7,  141 ;  Jakraiber.  L.  ^  K. 
1847-8,  546),  the  active  deleterious  principle  in  cateipiUars,  especially 
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in  Sombffx  proeeuUmea^  likewise  consists  of  formic  acid.  It  ocoars  in  the 
free  concentrated  state  in  all  parts  of  the  caterpillar,  bnt  especially  in  the 
£»oes,  in  the  yellowish  ereen  juice  which  exndes  on  making  an  incision 
into  the  insect,  and,  lastly,  in  the  boUow,  yery  brittle  hairs.  IT — In  com- 
mercial oil  of  turpentine, — whence  it  may  be  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water.  (Wig^ers,  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  235.)  It  is  doubtless  formed  by 
oxidation  in  the  air;  it  imparts  an  acid  reaction  to  the  oil,  and  passes  over 
as  an  aqoeoos  acid  when  tne  oil  is  distilled  with  water.  (Weppen,  Ann. 
Fharm.  41,  294.)^  When  oil  of  turpentine  is  kept  in  leaden  vessels, 
crystals  of  formiate  of  lead  are  sometimes  produced.  (Laurent,  Rev. 
Scieniif.  10,  126;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  27,  316.)— Fr.  Mliller  (Arch.  Pharm. 
[2,]  51,  149)  states,  though  not  positively,  that  formic  acid  is  sometimes 
produced  in  a  similar  manner  from  oil  of  lemons. — In  the  needles  of  Pinus 
Abies,  somewhat  more  abundantly  in  those  which  fieJl  off,  than  in  those 
which  are  dried  while  fresh  and  green.  rAschoff,  N.  Br,  Arch,  40,  274.^ 
In  pine-needles,  which  had  been  used  for  litter,  and  had  stood  for  several 
months  made  up  into  a  heap  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  acid  was  formed 
80  abundantly,  that  on  opening  the  neap,  a  very  sour  smell  of  ants  was 
emitted ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  in  ants  may  be  derived  from 
the  putrefying  needles  of  various  kinds  of  pine,  inasmuch  as  these  insects 
almost  always  make  their  nests  therein.  (Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  47, 
148.)— In  the  mineral  water  of  Prinzhofen,  near  Straubing.  (Pettenkofer, 
Kattn^  Arch.  7, 104.) — The  juice  of  Sempervivum  tectorum,  when  distilled, 
yields  an  acid  which  reduces  the  noble  metals  like  formic  acid,  but  forms 
with  mercurous  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  from  which  the  metal  is  not 
reduced  till  the  mixture  is  heated.  (Ddbereiner,  Schw.  63,  368.) 
IT  According  to  Qorup-Besanez  (^Ann.  Pnarm.  69,  369),  the  fruit  of  the 
soap-tree  {Sapindut  saponaria)  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
j^elds  a  distillate  containing  formic  and  butyric  acid.  Tamarinds 
similarly  treated  yield  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  emit  an  odour  of 
butyric  acid«  Qorup-Besanez  considers  it  not  improbable  that  these  acids 
may  be  formed  by  oxidation  from  the  tartaric  acid  originally  contained  in 
the  fruits. — Formic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  iuice  of  the  stinging 
nettle.  (Qorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Pharm.  72, 267.)  Also  in  the  juice  of  flesh 
of  man  and  other  mammalia,  together  with  acetic  acid  and  other  acids  of 
the  series  (CH)*0.  (Scherer,  Ann  Pharm.  70,  340.)  IT 

Formalion.  In  the  oxidation  of  wood-spirit  by  the  air  in  presence  of 
platinum,  or  b^  nitric  acid.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) — 2.  By  heating  wood- 
spirit  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash.  (Dumas  &  Stas.)— 
3.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloroform,  bromoform,  or  iodoform,  by 
potash.— -4.  In  the  decomposition  of  hydro^anic  acid  by  potash,  or  by 
the  stronger  mineral  acids.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Uhim.  Phy$.  48,  395;  Qeiger, 
Ann.  Pharm,  1,  44.) — 5.  In  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  heat. 
(Qay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  46, 218.) — 6.  By  the  combustion  of  alcohol 
or  ether  in  the  lamp  without  flame.  (A.  ConnelJ,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  1 1,  512. — 
7.  In  the  preparation  of  iodoform  from  alcohol,  iodine,  and  potassium. 
(Bouohardat.]h*8.  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash.  (A.  Connell,  N.  Ed.  PhU.  J.  14,  231;  also  Schw.  68,  15.)— 
9.  By  heatinff  alcohol  with  nitric  acid.  TOanltier  de  Claubry,  J.  Pharm. 
25,  764;  Dalpiaz,  N.  J.  Pharm.  5,  239.^ — 10.  In  the  decomposition  of 
chloral  or  bromal  by  aqueous  potash.  (Liebig.)— 11.  By  boiling  chlor- 
aoetic  acid  with  excess  of  potash.  (Dumas.) — 12.  By  heating  gelatine 
with  aqueous  chromic  acid.    (Schlieper,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  1.)— 13.   By 
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exposing  oil  of  tarpentine  to  ibe  air,  or  beating  it  with  anneons  ohromitf 
acid.    (Weppen,  Ann.   Pharm.   41,  294.) — 14.    By  distilling  aqaeoos 
tartaric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Ddbereiner,  GUb,  71,  107.)— 
15.  Bj  distilling  the  following  substances  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dilute  snlphuric  acid:  Tartaric  acid  and  cane-sngar  (D&bereiner,  Oilb, 
71,  107;  Ann.  Pharm.  8,  144)  ;  starch  (Wdhler,  Po(^.  15,  307);  mucie 
acid,  milk- sugar,  starch,  woody  fibre,  althwa-Tootf  fibrin  (C.  G.  Gmelin, 
Pogp.  16,  55);  alcohol  (C.  Q.  Gmelin,  Connell,  ^'.  Ed.  PhU.  J.  14,  240; 
Qm.  Pogg.  28,  508);  suberic  acid  (Brandos,  N,  Br.  Arch.  2J,  319);  grape- 
sngar,  which  likewise  yields  formic  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  chromic  acid  or  ferric  oxide    ^H  line  fold,  J.  pr.  Cfkem.  7,  44);— 
IT  Albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatm,  which  likewise  yield  formic  acid 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid ;  in  both  cases  the  formic 
acid  is  accompanied  by  other  acids  of  the  series  (CH")0^,  and  a  variety 
of  other  products.  (Guckelberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  39;  abstr.  Jahreiber, 
L.  is  K.  J  847-8,  847-854.)  IT — When  some  of  these  compounds —starcA, 
for  example— «re  thus  treated,  there  is  given  off,  together  with   the 
formic  acid,  a  strong-smelling  volatile  oil  (furfurol),  which,  if  the  distillate 
be  saturated  with  a  fixed  alkali,  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  liquid, 
but  passes  off  or  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.     In  this 
impure  distillate,  and  in  another  obtained  from  starch,  oxide  of  mangsmese, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  Tiinnermann  {N.  Tr.  16,  1,  92;  Kastn.  Arch.  20, 
198;  rogg.  15,  307)  thought  that  he  had  discovered  two  peculiar  acids,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pyrogenic  and  Amylenic  acids. — When 
alcohol  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  .oxide  of  manganese,  no  oil  like 
furfurol  passes  over,  but  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid. — 16.  Sugar, 
vtarcb,  gum,  woody  fibre,  cereal  grains,  and  other  organic  substances, 
yield  much  more  formic  acid  when  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  a 
mixture  of  that  substance  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  than  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese;  for  the  latter  converts  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  formic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Before  carbonization,  a  volatile  oil  passes  over;  but  as  soon  as  carboniza- 
tion takes  place,  the  distillate  consists  of  colourless  formic  acid.     Phos- 
phoric acid,  bichloride  of  tin,  and  other  water  forming  substances,  act 
like  sulphuric  acid.  (Emmet,  Sill.  Amer.  J.  32,  140;  also  J.  pr.  Chem, 
12,   120j^ — These    statements  have  been  found  correct  by  Erdmann 
(J.  pr.  dhem,  12,  124),  and  Stenhouse  {Phil  Mag.  J.  18,  122;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  35,  301). — 17.  When  linseed^il  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
^arge  quantity  of  fonnic  acid  passes  over,  together  with  sulphurous  add. 
•(Sacc,  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  214.) — IT  18.  Sugar,  starch,  cotton,  &c.,  treated, 
with  chloride  of  lime  containing  free  lime,  yield  formiate  of  lime ;  if  no 
free  lime  be  present,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  instead  of  formic  acid :  on 
-a  solution  of  sugar  the  action  is  very  violent.     Chloride  of  lime  con- 
-taining  free  lime  forms,  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  formiate  of  lime  and 
ammonia.  (Bastick,  Pharm.  J.  Tram.  7,  467;  JT.  J.  Pharm.  14,  20  ; 
Juhresber.  L.  <fe  K.  1847-8,  381.) — 19.  By  treating  crude  oil  of  asafcetidA 
with  caustic  soda,  acetic  acid  being  likewise  formed  and  sulphurettod. 
hydrogen  given  off.     The  gummy  portion  of  asafoetida,  when  snbjectoci 
to  dry  distillation,  yields  formic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  aoei;%« 
acid. — 20.  Oil  of  mustard  and   oil  of  garlic  treated  with  nitric  acid 
yield  formic  acid,  together  with  oxalic  acid.  (Hlasiwetz,  J.  pr.  Vhcn^^ 
i51,  355.)  IT 

By  distilling  aloes  with  verr  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Ed.  Simon  (iT.  Br^ 
"Ard*.  29, 186)  obtained  a  distillate  which  redaeed  silrer-flalts  like  fomue 
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acid;  bat  yielded  cryitalfl  with  oxide  of  lead  different  from  those  of  formiate 
of  lead.*^In  the  weathering  of  brown  coal  containing  iron  pyrites,  a 
strong  odoar  of  formic  acid  is  often  evolved.  (Anthen.  Mepert,  88,  105.) 
— ^When  4  At.  of  iron-filings  are  distilled  with  1^  At.  tartaric  acid, 
(C*H^"),  the  water  in  tbe  receiver  acquires  a^  odonr  of  ants,  and  the 
property  of  reducing  metallic  oxides.  (Artns,  J,  pr,  Chem.  12,  251.) — 
According  to  Gobel  {N^.  Tr,  10,  1,  34),  formic  acid  is  produced  in  the 
dry  distilJAtion  of  argaL  [Not  satisfactorily  preyed.] 

Preparation,  I,  In  the  hydrated  slate. — a.  From  Ants. — Red  ants 
previoasly  mashed,  or  their  expressed  juices  are  distilled;  the  dis- 
tillate ssktnrated  with  potash,  soda,  oxidd  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper >; 
the  solution  evaporated,  whereupon  the  volatile  oil  of  ants  passos 
off  together  with  the  water;  and  the  residue,  or  the  formiate  purified 
by  recrystallization,  distilled  with  dilute  snlpburio  acid.  —  a.  Marg- 
graf  distils  the  ants  with  water,  till  half  tbe  liouid  has  passed  over,  and 
then  distils  off  the  stronger  acid  from  the  liquid  obtained  by  pressing  tbe 
residue. — /3,  Arvidson  washes  the  ants  in  a  bag  with  cold  water;  exhausts 
them  repeatedly  with  boiling  water;  presses  tbe  residue,  and  distils  the 
liquids  thus  obtained.— 7.  Hermbstadt  distils  the  juice  expressed  from 
living  ants  without  addition  of  water. — Richter,  and  likewise  Siiersen, 
distil  the  ants  with  2  or  3  times  their  bulk  of  water,  till  the  distillate 
begins  to  exhibit  an  empyreumatic  odour;  the  residue  in  the  retort, 
which  still  contains  formic  |acid,  Siierson  saturates  with  carbonate  of 
potash;  he  then  filters;  precipitates  impurities  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  formiate  of  lead;  filters;  evaporates;  and  distils  with  sulphuric  acid. 
•—6.  Berzelius  distils  the  mashed  ants  with  water,  whereupon  a  portion 
of  the  acid  passes  over;  he  moreover  presses  the  residue ;  digests  J  of 
the  juice,  consisting  chiefly  (d  malic  and  formic  acid,  with  oxide  of  lead, 
and  tbe  other  |  with  carbonate  of  lime;  he  then  precipitates  the  malic 
acid  in  the  latter  solution  by  means  of  the  former  solution,  which  con- 
tains lead;  after  which,  he  filters,  evaporates,  and  distils  with  sulphu- 
ric acid. — {*.  Greblen  neutralizes  the  ant-juice  with  carbonate  of  potash^ 
which  he  odds  in  slight  excess;  precipitates  animal  matters  by  ferric 
sulphate  added  also  in  slight  excess;  filters;  precipitates  tbe  excess  of 
iron-salt  with  carbonate  of  potash;  evaporates  the  liquid  to  the  consis- 
tence of  syrup;  and  distils  with  sulphuric  acid. — 7.  Gbbel  saturates  the 
expressed  inice  with  potash,  after  freeing  it  from  oil;  evaporates;  and 
distils  the  black-brown  residue  with  ^  oil  of  vitriol  and  ^  water. 

The  very  dilute  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  potash  (Riditer,  Siiersen),  soda  (Ix>witz,  Gehlen),  or 
oxide  of  eopper  (Gehlen);  and  the  dried  residue — or,  when  oxide  ot 
copper  is  used,  the  crystals  purified  by  repeated  crystallization— distilled 
with  oil  of  vitriol  (Richter,  Gefalen),  or  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  |-  water  (Siiersen),  or  with  pulverized  bisulphate  of  potash 
(Lowitz). — If  the  quantity  of  water  present  be  too  small,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed;  hence  strong  oil  of  vitriol  cannot 
be  used  for  the  distillation. — Any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  present  is 
removed  by  continued  digestion  with  minium;  also  hydrochloric  acid 
^ppoceediog  from  the  carbonate  of  potash)  by  minium,  or  better  by  oxide 
of  silver.  (G5bel.) 

6.  From  Tartaric  acid. — 10  parts  of  tartaric  acid  are  mixed  with  14 
Mrts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  from  30  to  45  parts  of  water^  and 
dbtiUed  in  a  capacious  retort.  (Ddbereiner.) 
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e.  Pram  8ugar  or  SHarch  with  Pef*aande  of  ManganeH  and  Sulphtrie 
acid. — a.  A  solution  of  I  pt.  sugar  in  2  pts.  water  is  heated  to  60^  with 
2i  or  3  pts.  of  finely  pounded  manganese  in  a  copper  still,  which,  as  the 
liquid  is  yery  apt  to  froth  up,  must  have  at  least  1 5  times  the  bulk  of  the 
mixture;  a  third  part  of  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  yitriol  and  3  pts.  water 
is  then  gradually  added,  whereupon  carbonic  acid  gas  loaded  with  yapoor 
of  formic  acid  immediately  escapes  with  violence.  The  head  and  condens- 
ing tube  must  now  be  quickly  put  on,  and  when  the  violent  action  has 
subsided,  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  the 
mixture  being  stirred  all  the  while;  after  which  the  liquid  is  gradually 
distilled  almost  to  dr3mess.  The  distillate,  which  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  still  contains  volatile  oil  (furfnrol),  is  saturated  with  chalk 
(the  distillate  from  100  pts.  of  sugar  saturates  from  31  to  38  parts  of 
chalk);  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point; — or  if  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  the  acid,  the  distillate  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  evaporated,  and  7  parts  of  the  dry  residue  distilled  with  a  mixture 
of  70  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  pts.  water.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Pharm.  3, 
144.) — This  process  is  a  very  good  one;  but  the  formic  acid  which  it 
yields  is  slightly  contaminated  with  acetic  acid.  To  remove  this  impurity, 
the  distillate  should  be  saturated,  while  yet  warm,  not  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizine;  point;  the  more  soluble  acetate  of  lead  remains  principally 
in  the  mother-liquor;  and  the  formiate  of  lead  thus  obtained  must  be 
distilled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 

p.  1  part  of  starch  is  mixed  with  4  pts.  of  finely  pounded  manganese 
and  4  parts  of  water  in  a  copper  still;  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  added  by 
small  portions,  and  with  constant  stirring;  the  vessel  heated  by  a  straw 
fire  till  the  contents  begin  to  froth  up;  the  head  and  condensing  tube 
then  nut  on;  and  the  distillation  continued  till  4^  parts  of  the  liquid  have 
passed  over.  This  liquid  has  a  density  of  1025  at  10^  and  saturates 
10*6  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  distillation  is  performed 
in  a  retort  instead  of  a  still,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  frothing 
over,  to  take  only  3*7  parts  of  manganese,  3  water  and  3  oil  of  vitriol  to 
1  part  of  starch;  the  retort  must  have  10  times  the  bulk  of  the  mixture. 
The  product  thus  obtained  amounts  to  3*35  parts  of  a  distillate  of  sp.  gr. 
1*042,  which  neutralizes  15  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
distillate  obtained  either  from  the  retort  or  from  the  still  is  clouded  by  a 
white  substance;  and  if  the  distillation  has  been  carried  too  far,  the 
liquid  also  contains  sulphurous  acid.  It  must  therefore  be  nentralixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime;  milk  of  lime  added  in  excess  to  convert  Uie 
solid  acid  sulphite  of  lime  into  the  neutral  insoluble  sulphite;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness;  and  10  parts  of  the  resulting  formiate  of  lime 
distilled,  either  with  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  water — whereby  9  pts.  of 
formic  acid  are  obtained,  having  a  density  of  1-075,— or  with  8  pts.  ofl 
of  vitriol  and  1|-  water,  by  which  a  highly  concentrated  acid  is  obtained. 
^The  strongest  acid  that  can  be  prepared  in  this  manner  is  obtained  hy 
distilling  18  pts.  of  finely  pounded  formiate  of  lead  with  6  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  1  pt.  water  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath.  The  distillate  has 
a  density  of  1*110  at  10°.  (Liebig.) — IT  The  method  recommended  by 
Cloez  (N.  J,  Pharm.  4,  S06)  is  to  mix  500  grm.  of  starch  with  2000 
grm.  of  manganese;  place  the  mixture  in  a  stiU  having  a  capacity  of  25 
or  30  litres;  add  1  litre  of  water;  then  a  mixture  of  2  kilogrammes  of 
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litTM  of  a  strongly  aoid  liquid  may  be  thus  obtained  oyer,  containing 
about  412  grammes  of  formic  acid  (C'HK)^).  i 

d.  From  Sugar,  Starch,  or  Woody  Fibre,  with  Sulphuric  Acid, — One 

measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  1  measure  of  water,  and  1  measure  of  rye, 

wheat,  oats,  or  coarsely  braised  maize,  are  heated  together  in  a  glass 

retort  till  the  liquid  boils ;  one  measnre  of  water  is  added  as  soon  as  the 

mass  becomes  thoronghly  black;  the  liquid  distilled  till  one  measure  of 

distillate  has  passed  over;  another  measure  of  water  added  to  the  residue; 

and  the  distillation  repeated  with  a  fresh  receiver.     The  first  distillate 

consists  of  strong  formic  acid,  generally  free  from  sulphurous  add;  the 

second  is  very  dilute  and  often  contains  sulphurous  acid;  this  impurity 

may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  cold  liauid  for  a  short  time  with 

peroxide  of  lead. — The  organic  matter  usea  in  this  process,  bein^  of  a 

grannhur  nature,  does  not  swell  up  so  much;  hence  the  vessels  used  need 

not  be  so  large  as  those  required  in  the  preceding  processes.  (Emmet,  Sill. 

Amer,  J,  32,  143.) — Carbonization  takes  place  before  boiling,  so  that 

there  is  no  occasion  to  wait  till  the  liquid  boils.     The  addition  of  water 

causes  the  hot  mass  to  froth  over;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  mixture 

oool  before  adding  fresh  water.    In  all  cases,  frothing  and  boiling  over  are 

very  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature;  hence  the 

retort  should  hold  at  least  nve  times  as  much  as  the  volume  of  the 

mixture.     The  distillate  is  free  from  acetic  acid,  but  contains  furfurol, 

which  may  be  removed  by  ether.  (Erdmann,  J,  pr.  Chem,  12,  124.) — 

Stenhouse  (Fhil.  Mag,  J.  18,  122)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner   as 

Emmet,  for  the  preparation  of  furfurol  and  formic  acid,  excepting  that  he 

uses  wheat-flour,  saw-dust,  or  chaff,  instead  of  grain. 

e.  From  Oxalic  Add. — An  intimate  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  very 
fine  quartz-sand  is  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  distillate  freed  from 
oxalic  acid  by  frequent  rectification.  This  process  yields  very  pure 
formic  acid  in  a  highly  concentrated  state.  (Oerhardt,  N.  Ann.  Ckim, 
Php$.  7,  130.) 

2.  In  the  anhydrotis  state. — Pulverized  formiate  of  lead  dried  by  heat 
18  introduced  into  a  long  glass  tube,  from  4  to  6  lines  in  width,  one  end 
of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  turned  downwards  and  inserted 
into  a  small  receiver;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium 
is  passed  into  the  tube  at  the  other  end,  till  the  lead-salt  is  completely 
decomposed;  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  drive  the  formic  acid  into  the 
receiver;  and  the  acid  repeatedly  boiled  to  free  it  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If  the  tube  be  too  strongly  heated,  the  acid  becomes  con- 
taminated with  decomposition-products  containing  sulphur.  (Liebig.) — 
Bineaa  {Compt.  rend,  19,  769)  passes  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the 
distillate  to  drive  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  rectifies  it,  rejecting 
the  first  portion,  which  still  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

JPropertiee,  The  anhydrous  acid  solidifies  at  ~1®  in  shining  lamiuie, 
whioh  melt  at  +1^.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  forms  a  thin,  trans- 
parent and  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*2353,  which  boils  at  98*5°  (bar. 
87  in.  10  lines).  (Liebig.)— According  to  Kopp  (Jahresber,  1847-8, 
18),  the  sp.  gr.  is  1'2227>  at  0%  and  the  boiling  point  105*3  (bar. 
760mtn,);  according  to  Persoz  (^Jahrether.  1847-8,  91),  the  acid  boils  at 
lOO''. — The  vapour  density  between  the  temperatures  of  111^  and  118% 
rariee  from  2*  125  to  2*  14.  (Bineau,  Compt.  rend.  19,  769;  also  Fogg. 
L5,    424;   Compt.  rend.  23,  416;  oomp.  p.  55  of  this  volume.) — The 
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anhjdrooa  acid  fumes  sligfatlj  in  ibe  air,  haa  a  pungent  aoor  taate,  ami  is 
BO  corrosive,  that  a  sinj^le  drop  placed  npoa  a  aoh  part,  of  the  Mu 
produces  intolerable  pain,  causing  the  part  to  swell  and  turn  while, 
afterwards  drawing  the  skin  together  and  producinff  a  painful  ulcer. 
(Liebig.)  The  dilute  acid  has  a  peculiar  pungent  and  sour  smell,  and  a 
purely  acid  taste. 

AcoordiDg  to  Benelint.  VoL         Densitf . 

2C    12     ...     26-09  C-Taponr 2    ....    0«83») 

2H    2     .  .       4-35  H-gna 2    ...     0-1386 

4  O    32     ....     69-56  O-gas  2      ...     2*2186 

C^H^O 46  100-00  Formic  add  Tapour.     2     ....     31892 

1      ..     1*5946 

The  radical-theory  regards  this  anhydrous  formic  acid,  CIPO^,  as 
Hydrate  of  Formic  acid^  HO,CHO',  and  accordingly  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hypothetkaUy  anhydrous  Formic  acid  =C'HO*=F  or  Fo,  which 
again  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  hypothetical  radical  Formyl,  CH, 
with  30.  IT  According  to  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  Gerhardt 
and  Williamson,  the  compound  which  is  here  called  anhydrous  formic 

CMO) 
acid  will  be  denoted  by  the  formula     u   |0  (equiv.  p.  28),  which  repie* 

sents  it  as  water,  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical  CHO; 
and  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  acid  or  formic  anhydride  by  the  formula, 

nTjQ}0=(?H*0',  or  water  in  which  both  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 

by  CHO.  As  Oerhardt  has  succeeded  in  preparing  the  anhydrides  of 
l)en«>ic  and  acetic  acid,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  compound  will 
likewise  be  obtained^  IT 

DecompodtionB,  1.  The  vapour  of  the  boiling  anhydrous  acid  may 
be  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  and  bums  with  a  dull  blue  name.  (Liebig.)— 
Platinum-black  repeatedly  moistened  in  the  air  with  aqueous  formic  acid, 
causes  slow  combustion  of  the  acid,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat 
and  a  hissing  noise,  the  products  of  the  combustion  being  carbonic  add 
and  water.  If  the  platinum-black  has  been  previously  charged  with 
oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  will  oxidize  small  quantities  of  the  acid, 
even  out  of  contact  of  air.  Spongy  platinum,  slightly  moistened  in  the 
air  with  formic  acid  containing  not  more  than  3  At.  water,  becomes  almost 
instantly  red-hot,  producing  water  and  carbonic  acid.  (Dobereiner,  Moff, 
Pharm,  14,  10;  Pogff.  36,  308;  Ann.  Pkarm,  14,  10;  17,  67,  and  53, 
145;  J.  pr.  Chem,  1,  76.)— Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid  and  its  salts 
completely,  converting  them  after  a  while  into  carbonic  and  hydrochloric 
acids  (Cloez,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17,  297): 

C^HSO*  +  2C1  -  2C02  +  2HC1. 

3.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  formic  add.  (Arvidson.) — 4.  Aqueous 
Iodic  or  Periodic  acid  acts  violently  on  formic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat» 
evolving  carbonic  acid  and  iodine.  (Benckiser,  Ann.  Pharm.  17,  258^) 
At  a  temperature  near  100°,  aqueous  iodic  acid  completely  converts  fonue 
acid,  in  the  course  of  20  minutes,  into  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  l^it  a 
trace  of  hydroeyanio  acid  prevents  the  decomposition,  even  at  a  bdling 
heat.  (Millon,  Vompt.  rend.  19,  271.) 

5.  Oil  of  Vitriol,  at  a  gentle  heat»  decomposes  formic  acid  and  its 
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saltSy   eoDTerting  it  into  water  and   carbonic  oi^ide^  with  ttroug  efler- 
▼eseence^  bnt  without  blackening  (Ddbereiner) : 

Cm'O^  «  2H0  +  2C0. 

6.  Formic  ncid  reduces  the  oxides  of  the  noHe  metals,  yielding  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  It  rednces  mercuric  oxide  with  strong  effervescence 
when  heated.  From  mercuroas  or  mercuric  nitrate  it  throws  down 
Dietallic  mercurj  at  a  boiling  heat;  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
diloride,  it  throws  down  calomel.  (C^bel,  Dbbereiner.)  Mercuric  oxide 
boiled  with  a  concentrated  mixture  of  formic  and  acetic  acid>  dissolves 
with  effervescence^  as  merourous  acetate^  which  crystallizes  on  cooliog; 
whereas  the  same  oxide  boiled  in  pure  acetic  acid  forms  a  solution  of 
mercuric  acetate.  (Connell,  i\r.  Edin,  Phil.  J.  14,  236;  also  Schw,  68, 15.) 
Mercuric  oxide  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  formiate  of  soda;  but  on  heating  it  with 
chloride  of  calcium  and  free  formic  acid,  decomposition  ensQOs.  Between 
the  medium  temperature  and  80°,  calomel  is  thrown  down  in  shining 
scales,  accompanied  by  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  production 
of  formiate  of  potash  (the  decomposition  being  quicker  as  die  temue- 
nUure  is  higher);  but  if  the  liquid  be  kept  constantly  boiling,  metallic 
mercury  is  thrown  down.  A  hot  aqneons  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
mixed  with  formiate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°,  deposits  all  the  mercury  in  the 
form  of  calomel;  but  if  kept  constantly  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  yields  the 
mercury  in  the  metallic  state.  (Bonsdorff,  Fogg.  33,  73.)  Silver-oxide 
and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  solnble  in  water,  are  reduced  by  formic 
acid  with  the  aid  of  heat;  the  salts  are  more  quickly  reduced  by  formiate 
of  soda.  (G5bel,  Dttbereiner.)  Solutions  of  gold,  platinum,  and  palla- 
dium, are  not  reduced  by  continued  boiling  with  free  formic  acid,  because 
the  acid  gradually  volatilizes;  but  they  are  completely  reduced  by  for- 
miate of  soda,  which  in  some  cases  throws  down  spangles^  in  others,  as 
with  platinum,  precipitates  a  black  possessing  great  power  of  inducing 
combustion.  (GdbeL)  The  aqueous  acid  converts  platinous  oxide  and 
platinate  of  soda  into  platinum-black,  with  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid.  (Ddbereiner,  Pogg.  28,  180;  Schw,  96,  289.)  At  a  boiling  heat,  it 
fences  protochloride  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state.  (Berzelius,  Pogg. 
36,  8.) — 7.  Peroxides  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  convert  formic  acid  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  (Liebig.) 

8.  Formiate  of  potash,  moderately  heated  with  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  oxalate  of  potash. 
(P^ligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  220;  Dumas  h  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys, 
73, 123): 

2C*HK0*  =  C*K«0"  +  2H. 

Combinations.  A.  With  Water. — Aqueous  Formic  acid. — The  anhy- 
drous acid  mixes  with  water  without  rise  of  temperature,  but  the  mixture 
is  attended  with  diminution  of  density.  A  mixture  of  1  At.  acid  and 
1  At  water  obtained  from  18  pts.  lead-salt,  6  oil  of  vitriol,  and  1  water 
(p.  273),  has  a  density  of  1 -110  at  10^;  does  not  solidify  at— 15°;  boils 
at  106*;  is  as  corrosive  as  the  anhydrous  acid;  and  likewise  gives  off  an 
iuflammable  vapour.  (Liebig.) — The  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1168  mixes  with 
1  pt.  of  water,  without  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  mixture  whose 
dmisity  is  1  060;  with  3  parts  of  water  it  forms  a  mixture  whose  density 
it  1*0296:  slight  condensation  therefore  takes  place.  (Gehlen.) 
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B.  With  Salifiable  Baaea— Tbe  -mfioitj  of  formie  aoid  for  baaee  ia, 
aooordin^  to  Arridson,  greater  than  ;thai  of  aeetic  aoid.  The  Fi>nmiatm 
are  obtained  by  diBSolvinf  the  bases  or  their  carbonates  in  the  aqneoos 
aetd,  and  er^wrating.  The  formiatee  of  the  fixed  alkalis  ignited  out  of 
contact  of  air  leare  alkaline  carbonates  slightly  blackened  by  chareoal, 
a  combustible  gas,  probably  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  being  also 
eyolred : 

C»HKO«  -  KO,CO»  +  CO  +  H. 

The  formiates  of  nraninm,  bismnth,  zinc,  cadminm,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  copper,  when  heated  to  redness,  leare  a  refi;nlns  of  metal,  which  at  a 
stronger  heat  assumes  the  metallic  lustre.  (Gt^oeL)  In  these  decomposi- 
tions, water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  doubtless  erolred: 

CHMO«  -  HO  -h  CO  +  CO>  +  IC. 

Oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  the  formiates  decomposes  them,  forming  a 
sulphate,  water,  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  escapes: 

C»HKO*  +  2S0»  -  K0,80»  +  HO^SO*  +  2C0. 

Platinum-black,  moistened  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  formiate,  oon- 
rerts  it  into  carbonate.  (Ddbereiner,  Ann,  Pharm.  14, 14.)  The  aqueous 
solutions  of  formiates,  heated  with  solutions  of  the  noble  metals,  e.  ^., 
mercury  and  silver  (p.  275)  in  acids,  reduce  the  metals  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  All  formiates  are  soluble  in  water:  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions form  dark  red  mixtures  with  ferric  salts. 

Formiate  of  Ammonia. — Rectangular  prisms  with  four-sided  pyra- 
midal summits,  and  united  in  tufts.  (Gbbel.)  Has  a  fresh  pungent  flavour, 
and  is  not  poisonous.  (Pelonze.)  When  suddenly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  is 
resolved  into  water  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (Ddbereiner,  Beperi.  15, 425): 

NH»,C«HH)<  -  CNH  +  4H0. 

When  gradually  heated,  it  fuses  at  120^  without  giving  off  water,  but 
evolves  a  small  Quantity  of  ammonia  at  140°,  and  at  180''  it  is  for  the 
most  part  resolvea  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  a  small  portion  only 
volatilizing  undecomposed.  (Pelouse,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhyt,  48,  399;  also 
Ann,  Pharm,  2,  87.)  To  make  the  decomposition  complete,  the  salt 
must  be  heated  at  tne  closed  end  of  a  bent  tube,  and  the  vapour  passed 
over  a  part  of  the  tube  kept  at  a  stronger  heat  (Liebig.)  The  aqueous 
solution  exposed  to  light  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  half  a  year,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  flakes  and  becomes  alkaline.  (Horst^  Br,  Arck,  4,  257.) 
The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Formiate  of  Potath. — a.  NetUral. — Crystallizes  with  difficulty.   When 

heated,  it  melts  to  a  liquid,  which  contains  no  water,  but  does  not  solidify 

till  it  cools.  (Arvidson,  Siiersen.)    Crystallizes  in  white  translucent  cabes, 

whirh  contain  no  water  of  crystallisation,  and  when  heated,  first  deerepi- 

hen   turn  black.  (Winokler,  R^^H.  31,  456.)     Its  taste  is 

saline  (Arvidson);  caustic  at  first,  but  afterwards  coolinc. 

)     According  to  Richter,  it  contains  61  09  per  cent,  of  pota£ 

ected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  carbonate  of  potash  and  a 

id  distillate.  (Marggraf.)     At  first  it  gives  off  undecompoeed 

with  sudden  intumescence,  carbonic  oxide,  which  oontinuee  to 

11  the  acid  is  destroyed.   (Gbbel.)    Deliquesces  in  the  air. 
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%  b.  Add  ScUt,^^A  solation  of  nentral  formiate  of  potash  in  hot 
ooneenirated  formic  acid  yields,  according  to  Binean  (N.Ann,  Chim.Phpt, 
19,291,  and  21,  183;  abstr.  Jahred>er.  L.  A  K.  1847-8,  546),  crystalline 
needles  as  it  cools.  The  mother-liqaor  eraporated  in  yaono  oyer  snl- 
pharic  acid  and  canstio  potash,  yielded  a  crystalline  mass,  part  of  which 
was  left  in  racno,  as  long  as  it  emitted  any  odonr  of  formic  acid;  another 
portion  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo. 
These  three  preparations  contained  formic  acid  and  potash  in  the  propor- 
tion indicated  by  the  formala,  CHKO*+CH*0*;  but  the  first  also  con- 
tamed  2*6  per  cent,  of  water,  the  second  7*6,  and  the  third  1 1*0  per  cent 
The  salt  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  is  highly  deliquescent.  When 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  the  solution  evaporated,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  converted  into  the  neutral  salt.  When  kept  for  some 
time  in  vacuo,  it  gives  off  part  of  its  acid.  IT 

Formiaie  of  Soda, — a.  Neutral, — Rhombic  tables  with  bevelled  lateral 
f&oes,  or  flat  four-sided  prisms  (Odbel),  having  a  saline,  bitter  taste.  (Ar- 
vidson,  Oehlen.)  The  crystallized  salt  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion; Uien  gives  off  the  water  with  strong  intumescence;  and  afterwards 
solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  pearly,  anhydrous  salt,  which,  when  ignited, 
leaves  36*6  per  cent,  of  pure  Vjf]  soda.  (Gobel.)  Does  not  jrield  any  acid 
distillate  when  strongly  heated.  Dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  water.  (Arvidson.) 
Deliquescent.  (Gdbel.) 


NaO 31*2    ....    45-75 

C>HO» 37*0    ....    54-25 



Gehlen. 
48*3 
51-7 

Richter. 

58-34 

41-66 

C«HNaO*    68-2    ....  100*00 

Cry9iamzed. 

NaO 31*2    .. 

C«HO»  ..„ 37*0    .. 

..    36-20 
..    42*92 
..    20*88 

100-0 

100*00 

GdbeL 
36*6 
43-4 

2Aq  18*0     .. 

20*0 

C«HNaCH  +  2Aq  ....     86*2     .. 

..  100*00 



100-0 

IT  6.  Acid  Salt, — Obtained  b^  dissolving  the  nentral  salt  in  strong 
aqneons  formic  acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  Forms  ill-defined  crystals, 
containing  acid  and  base  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the  formula, 
CHNaO*-fC*H*0*;  they  also  contain  7  per  cent,  of  water.  The  pro- 
perties of  this  salt  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  potash-salt. 
(Biuean.)  IT 

Fcrmiate  of  Baryta, — Transparent  prisms,  having  a  strong  lustre  and 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system. — Rieht  rhombic  prisms  truncated 
on  the  two  acute  ktend  edges  with  two  ^mces,  and  bevelled  with  two 
y-hucMy  resting  on  the  obtuse  lateral  edges;  u' :  u  =  75*^  30';  y  :  y  =  82"*. 
(Bemhardi.)  Bitter,  permanent  in  the  air  (Arvidson);  effloresce  in  warm 
air.  (liehlen.)  The  salt  turns  brown  when  strongly  heated,  emitting  an 
odoar  of  burnt  sugar;  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is  insolnble 
in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) 

Oyttaliiied,  Richter.  Gehlen.  Oobel. 

BaO 76*6    ....     67*43    68*56    68*75    67*74 

C»HO» 370    ....    32-57    31*44    31*25    32*26 


CUBaO* 113*6     ...  100*00    100*00    100*00    100*00 
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FormiaU  of  SiranUa. — Traospaiwit,  perpendieiilflrlj  tnuuated,  aiz- 
eided  prisma,  oontuning  4  At.  water.  When  heated,  thej  first  beeomt 
opaqae  and  then  crombW  to  a  white  powder*  (For  PlMteo/s  obsBrratiow  on 
the  crjBtaUinfi  form  of  this  lalt,  vid.  N.  Atm.  Ckim.  Pkya.  31,  98.) 

FormiaU  qfldme, — Transparent,  compressed  six-sided  Drismsy  with 
acuminated  terminal  fiEUses  (Siiersen);  also  tmncated  ootohedrons  and 
dodecahedrons.  (Gobel.)  They  have  a  saline,  bitter  taste,  and  effloxesee 
in  the  air  with  loss  of  all  their  water.  (GobeL)  The  salt  decrepitates  on 
live  coals;  does  not  yield  any  acid  by  dry  distillation.  Soluble  in  8  parts 
of  cold  water  (in  10  pts.  of  water  at  19%  according  to  Gobel),  insolublt 
in  alcohoL  (ArTidson.) 

FormiaU  of  Magne$ia. — According  to  Richter,  thb  salt  forms  veiy 
small  cubes;  according  to  Anridson,  transparent^  slender  needles  united 
in  tufts.  Its  taste  is  first  sharp  and  afterwards  Utter;  it  is  permaneut 
in  the  air.  (Siiersen.)  The  crystals  do  not  diminish  in  weight  whea 
heated  over  the  water-bath*  (Gobel.)  When  ignited  they  sweU  np,  ton 
black,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  white  carbonate  of  magneeia. 
(Bergman.) — They  are  soluble  in  13  parts  of  cold  water,  but  inaolubk 
in  alcohol.  (Anridson.) 


MgO 

C?HO» 

CryMtaUixed, 

20     .... 

37     .... 

3509 
64-91 

Richter. 
37-58 
62-42 

GobeL 
35-56 
64-44 

C«HMgCH. 

57    .... 

100-00 

100-00 

....     ieo-00 

CerouB  Formiate, — Wbite  crystalline  powder,  which  does  not  give  off 
its  half-atom  of  water  at  250®.  When  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  it  does 
not  leave  metallic  cerium,  as  stated  by  G&beL  When  ignited  in  the  air, 
it  first  turns  yellow,  and  is  subsequently  converted  into  eerie  oxide.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Beringer,  Ann.  Fharm.  42,  144.) — 
Reddish  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystal- 
Hzation  at  120^  At  200**  it  passes,  without  fusing,  into  a  kind  of  dusty 
ebullition,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  gaseous  carbureted  hjrdrogen,  and 
is  converted,  without  blackening,  into  cerous  oxide,  which,  at  a  kigfaev 
temperature,  changes  to  yellow  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  (Liebig.) 


2  CeO 

108     . 

56-55 
..     38-74 
..       4-71 

Berioger. 
56-77 

2  (?H0» 

74     . 

38*92 

lAq 

9     . 

4-31 

2aHCeO*,\q 

191    . 

. .  100-00 

10000 

FormiaU  of  Alumina. — May  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  for- 
miate  of  baryta  with  sulphate  of  alumina  in  equivalent  proportions^  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  Crystallizes  with  difficulty.  (Liebig.)  Gurnm^; 
tastes  sharp  and  rough;  after  evaporation,  it  is  but  sparin^y  soluble  in 
water.  (Arvidson,  Richter.)  Tastes  sweet  and  rougn ;  roddens  litmus 
slightly;  becomes  moist  in  the  air;  forms  a  clear  solution  in  cold  water; 
dissolves  likewise  in  hot  water,  but  with  instant  precipitation  of  all  the 
alumina.  (Gdbel.)  The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  does  not  become  turbid 
when  heated;  but  if  sulphate  of  potash  be  present,  it  forms  a  precipitate 
which  redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Liebig.) 
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PormiaU  of  ThorifUL^^A  solniioii  of  hjdrate  of  thorioa  in  aqneoua 
formio  acid  yields,  by  spontaoeous  evaporation,  crystaln  which  form  a 
dear  solntion  in  boiling  water,  bat  when  digested  in  cold  water,  form  an 
acid  solution  and  leave  a  basic  salt.  Alcohol  dissolves  them  but 
qiaringly.  (Berselius.) 

V<madie  Formiale.^^The  blue  solution  of  hydrated  vanadic  oxide  in 
aqueous  formio  acid,  deposits,  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  a  blue, 
opaque^  saline  niass,  'easily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution,  if  it  contuns 
free  acid,  retains  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air;  but  if  the  excess 
of  acid  has  been  previously  driven  off  by  evaporation,  the  solution 
becomes  dark  green  in  the  course  of  12  hours. — ^When  a  thin  film  of  the 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  there  remains  a  violet  residue, 
which  dissolves  but  imperfectly  in  water.  ^Berzelius.) 

Vanadic  acid  is  but  very  sli^tly  soluble  in  formic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Chromic  Formiate, — The  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  green 
saline  mass.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,) 

Uranous  Formiate. — Protochloride  of  uranium  yields,  with  formiate 
of  soda,  a  green  precipitate,  which  dissolves,  with  green  colour,  in  excess 
of  the  soda-salt,  and  does  not  reappear  on  further  edition  of  diloride  of 
uranium.  But  on  heating  the  mixture,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits 
a  ^i^yish  srreen  body  containing  uranous  oxide  and  formic  acid.  The 
colourless  liquid  filtered  from  mis  substance  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  formic  acid  and  but  little  uranium.  (Rammelsberg,  Fog^.  59,  34.) 

Uranic  ^ormto^.— Uncrystallizable,  glutinous  mass,  which  becomes 
moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Richter.) 

Manganous  FarmiaU, — Formed  by  dissolving  the  carbonate.  Red- 
dish prisms,  which  are  nearly  tasteless ;  redden  litmus  slightly;  crumble 
to  a  white  powder  when  heated ;  dissolve  in  15  pts.  of  cold  water,  but 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.)  Very  small,  white  prisms,  having  a 
sweetish,  metallic  state,  and  containing  1  At  water.  (Gobel.) 

Hot  formic  add  does  not  disioWe  Antimonie  ojtide.  (GSbel.) 

Formiate  of  BUmuth. — Crystals  which  turn  black  when  ignited,  and 


Jry( 
(A. 


are  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Arvidson.) 

Formiate  of  ^*nc.— Formed  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide. 
Transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and, 
when  heated  to  redness,  first  swell  up,  then  liquefy,  giving  off  a  pungent 
vapour,  and  finally  leave  oxide  of  line.  They  dissolve  spannffly  in 
water  (in  24  pts.  at  19^,  according  to  Gdbel),  and  are  insoluble  in 
alcohoL  (Marggraf,  Arvidson.) 

Oy9taUiied.  Gtfbel. 

ZnO 40-2  ....  42-2S        43*12 

C»HO» 370  ....  38-86 

2  Aq 18-0  ....  18-91 

C»HZnO<,2Aq 952      ...  100-00 

Formiate  of  Cadmium. — Formed  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  carbonate 
in  hot  formic  acid .  Cubes  and  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  haviuff  a  sweet  and 
rough  metallic  taste.    When  heated,  they  slowly  give  off  their  water  of 
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erjTStidlisatioii^  and  then  suddenly  decompose,  tearing  53*75  per  eent.  of 
yellowish  brown  oxide.     They  dissolTe  readily  in  water.  (Gdbel.) 

OyMiaUiied.  Gdbd. 

CMO 64  ....  53-77        5375 

C«HO» 37  ....  3110 

2Aq 18  ....  15-13 

C?HCdO^,2Aq 119    ....  10000 

Stannous  FarmicUe,  —  Sometimes  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which 
turns  black  at  first  when  ignited ;  sometimes  a  eelatinoos  mass,  which  is 
difficult  to  dry,  and  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  a  white  powder. 
(Aryidson.) 

Stannic  Formiate. — Aqueous  bichloride  of  tin  mixed  with  formiate 
of  soda  does  not  become  turbid  till  the  mixture  is  heated;  it  then 
becomes  white  and  gelatinous,  and  after  a  while  the  precipitate  assumes 
a  ciystalline  character.  (Liebig.)  The  acid  does  not  dissolve  stannic 
oxide  even  when  heated. 

Formiate  of  Lead, — White  prisms,  haviufi^  a  strong  lustre,  and  a 
sweet,  astringent  taste  like  that  of  sugar  of  lead.  (Marggraf,  Arvidson.) — 
The  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization  (fierzelius,  Liecann, 
J,  Pharm,  8,  552);  they  contain  5-83  per  cent,  of  water,  which  they 
give  off  at  lOO**.  (Odbel.) — The  salt  when  heated  decrepitates  forcibly, 
swells  up,  turns  black,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  a  stinking 
water,  which  does  not  exhibit  any  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  36  parts 
of  cold  water  (Arvidson),  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  small  solubility  of  this  salt  in  water,  formic  acid  added 
to  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  produces  radiating 
needles  of  formiate  of  lead.  (Dobereiner.) 

Oyttmllued.  Benelius.  Lecuiii.      6(fM.  at  100*. 

PbO  112     ....  75-17  74-88     74-88  75-50 

2C 12     ....  8-05  8-28     7*97 

H  1     ....  0-«7  0-71     0-75 

3  O  24    ....  16-11  1613    15-78 

CHPbO*  ....     149    .-.  10000    100-00    lOO-OO 

Ferrous  Formiate. — Formed  by  dissolving  the  hydrate.  The  oolonr- 
less  solution  covers  tself  with  a  metallic  filuL  When  heated  it  becomes 
turbid,  ferrous  oxide  [?]  being  separated  and  formic  acid  set  firee,  so  that 
we  cannot  obtain  a  definite  sidt.  (OobeL) — The  colourless  filtrate  obtained 
after  precipitating  formiate  of  bai^rta  with  ferrons  sulnhate,  leaves;,  when 
evaporated  in  the  air,  a  yellow  basic  salt  of  ferric  oxide.  (Liebig.) 

Ferric  Formiate,  —  Small,  rough,  reddish  yellow  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohoL  ^Maiggraf,  Arvidson.)  Ferric 
hydrate,  even  when  recently  prepared,  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  formic 
acid;  the  solution,  which  is  brownish  yellow,  very  acid,  and  has  a 
sweetish,  rough  taste,  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  red-brown,  deliquescent^ 
crystalline  mass.  (Gobel.) — ^When  the  dark  yellowish  red  mixture  of 
formiate  of  soda  and  a  ferric  salt  b  boiled,  nearly  all  the  oxide  is  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt,  so  that  the  liquid  contains  free  formic 
acid.  The  basic  salt  thus  separated  contains  76*125  per  cent,  of  ferric 
oxide,  probably  therefore  3  At.  ferric  oxide  to  2  At.  formic  acid    [or 
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iftiber  2  :  IJ.  When  subjected  to  dry  diatillatioD,  it  giyee  off  carbooio 
acid,  and  afU^warda  formic  acid  with  an  extremely  pnngent  odoor. 
(D&bereiner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  I,  371 .) 

Farmiate  of  CobaU. — Rose-coloured,  ill-defined  crystals,  which,  when 
ignited,  first  turn  blue  and  then  black ;  thej  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) 

Farmiate  of  Nickel, — Green  crystals,  aggregated  in  tufts ;  when 
ignited,  they  first  turn  yellow  and  then  black.  (Arvidson.) 

Cuprie  Farmiate. — a.  Bade, —  Green,  sparingly  soluble  powder. 
(Arvidson*) 

6.  Neuirdl, — Greenish  blue,  tran£parent  prisms  (having  nearly  the 
form  of  Fig,  Q5),  Sp.  gr.  1*815.  Yield  a  bluisn  white  powder.  (Bemhardi 
&  Gehlen).  Prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  {Fig,  96; 
deavage  parallel  to  ♦).  (J.  Miiller,  Pagg,  35,  472.) — The  crystals 
effloresce  in  warm  air,  and  buru  with  a  ^een  flame  in  the  fire.  (Arvidson.) 
When  subiected  to  dry  distillation,  they  fuse ;  become  dry  again  and 
assume  a  darker  blue  colour  after  parting  with  their  water ;  then  give  off 
2  volumes  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  [probably  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide 
and  1  vol.  hydrogen]  to  1  vol.  carbonic  acid,  and  32*7  per  cent,  of  an 
acid  non-ethereal  distillate,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  copper  unmixed 
with  charcoal,  and  amounting  to  28*5  percent.  (Gehlen.)  —  Dissolves 
in  7  parts  of  cold  water  (Arvidson),  in  8*4  parts  (Gehlen),  forming  a 
blue  solution,  and  in  400  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  (Gohlen.) 

G»bel.  Gehlen. 

35-83        35*5 


Oyitailized, 

CuO 

40    ... 

.    35*40 

C»HO»... 

37    ... 

.    32*74 

4Aq 

36    ... 

.    31*86 

31-661  g,. 

32-50;       ^  * 


C«HCaO<,4Aq....  113    ....  10000        99*99        100*0 

Mercurous  Farmiate. — When  mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  cold 
aqueous  formic  acid,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid 
(C'HK)^),  and  a  gentle  heat  then  applied,  the  solution  suddenly  solidifies, 
with  intumescence  and  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  yielding  a  micaceous  mass ; 
this  effect  is  due  to  the  separation  of  the  mercurous  salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  formic  acid  on  the  mercuric  oxide. — ^At  first,  a  solution  of 
mercuric  formiate  is  produced;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  4  At.  of 
this  salt  are  resolved  into  2  At.  mercurous  formiate,  1  At.  free  formic 
acid,  and  2  At.  carbonic  acid  : 

4CSHHgO«  -  2C«HHg»0«  +  aWO*  +  2C0». 

As  formic  acid  is  set  free  in  this  process,  the  liquid  separated  from  the 
crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt  may  be  again  saturated  in  the  cold  with 
mercuric  oxide,  and  then,  if  gently  heated,  it  will  yield  another  crop  of 
crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt.  If  the  mercuric  solution  be  too  strongly 
heated,  the  crystals  turn  grey  from  admixture  of  mercury,  and  if  a  still 
aironger  heat  be  applied,  nothing  but  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 
« — The  crystals  must  be  dried  between  bibulous  paper  at  a  temperature 
between  30"^  and  40"".  They  are  delicate,  microscopic,  four  and  six-sided 
tables,  snow-white,  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  greasy  to  the  touch  ;  their 
taste  is  saline  at  first,  but  afterwards  metric  and  astringent.  They 
blacken  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  if  moist,  and  likewise,  thoufrh 
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more  slowlj,  in  the  dark.  They  aro  deoomposed  by  pressare,  or  by  « 
heat  of  100*^^  into  merenry^  oarbonio  acid,  and  formic  acid  : 

2C»HHg*0*  -  4Hg  +  C«H«0<  +  2CO». 

When  heated  in  a  spoon,  they  are  suddenly  decomposed  with  a  hissing 
noise  and  leave  metallic  mercary.  Their  aqneons  solation,  when  continu- 
ously heated,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  deposits  all  the  mercnry  in  the 
metallic  state,  the  liquid  being  converted  into  a  solution  of  pure  formic 
acid  (as  shown  in  the  preceding  equation). — The  crystals  dissolve  in  520 
parts  of  water  at  IT'',  more  abundantly,  but  with  incipient  decomposition 
in  warm  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gk>bel,  If,  Tr,  6, 
1,  190;  Sckw.  QS^  155; — comp.  Liebig,  Pogg.  3,  207.) 

Cryatallized,  O^beL 

Hg«0  208     ....    84-9        83-168 

C«HO» 37     ...     151 

C»HHgaO*  245     ...  1000 

The  black  precipitate  which  ammonia  forms  with  mercurons  formiate, 
contains,  according  to  Harff  ( N,  Br,  Arch,  5,  262),  3  At.  meronroua 
oxide  and  1  At.  formiate  of  ammonia. 

Mercuric  FormicUe. — The  solntion  of  mercuric  oxide  in  cold,  dilute 
formic  acid  yields  with  potash  a  precipitate  which  is  yellow  at  first,  and 
with  ammonia  a  white  precipitate;  but  even  if  kept  cold,  it  likewise,  after 
a  few  minutes,  deposits  crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt.  (Gobel.)— The 
finely  pulverized  oxide  dissolves  in  the  cold  anhydrous  acid,  forming  a 
syrupy  solution,  which  if  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  dries  up  to  a 
white,  crystallo-granular  mass,  soluble  in  water.  This  mass  is  likowise 
converted,  by  the  slightest  rise  of  temperature,  into  white,  acicular  mer- 
curous formiate,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  evolved  and  formic 
acid  set  free.  (Liebig.) 

When  a  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  2  pts.  formiate  of  potash 
and  2  pts.  qjiranide  of  mercury  is  left  to  evaporate,  shinine  crystals  are 
obtiuned,  which  give  off  cyanogen  wben  heated,  then  bla^Sien  and  fuse, 
swell  up,  and  leave  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  potash;  when  heated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  off  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  with  effer- 
vescence. As  these  crystals  contain  21-65  per  cent,  of  potash  and  47 '41 
of  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, they  are  perhaps  composed  of  1  At  formiate  of  potash  and  1  At. 
cyanide  of  mercnry.  (Winckler,  Repert.  31,  459.) 

FormiaU  of  Silver, — Formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  silver  in  oold 
aqueous  formic  acid.  Transparent  rhombohedral  crystals,  which  bum 
black  in  the  fire,  swelling  up  and  emitting  an  intolerable  smell.  They 
are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Arvidson.) — On 
mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  and  slightly  acid 
formiate  of  potash,  a  large  quantity  of  snow-white  crjrstals  is  imme<fiately 
precipitated ;  these  crystals  under  the  microscope  present  the  appearance 
of  rhombic  six-sided  tables.  If  the  solutions  are  too  concentrated,  the 
mixture  solidifies  in  a  curdy  mass ;  if  they  are  too  dilute,  the  whole 
remains  in  solution.— The  salt  blackens  very  quickly  on  exposure  to  light 
and  even  in  the  dark,  especially  if  it  be  moist ;  hence  the  ciystals,  alter 
drying  between  paper,  appear  lead-grey.  (G&bel.) — On  the  application 
of  heat,  the  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  metallic  silver,  carbonic  aeid. 
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mod  fonnio  aoid.  Aqueous  potas  decomposes  it  insUuitlj^  with  rise  of 
temperature.  (Liebig.) — Heated  formic  acid  does  not  diiwolve  oxide  of 
silyeri  but  reduces  it.  (OdbeL) 


Protosnlphide  of  Methyl.    c*H>S  =  CH*,HS. 

Rsdif  AULT.    Ann,  Chim.  Fkys.  71,  891  ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  26 ;  also 
J,pr.  Chem.  19,  2  (1840).— Cahours.   Compt.  rend.  22,  366. 

Hydrondpkuric  Methyl-elker,  BydrostdphaU  of  Methylene;  Hydro- 
ihian-Hohnaphtha,  Sehw^el-Methyl,  MdhylmLfur,  SchwefelrFonnafeT ; 
Stiff  hydrate  de  mdhylhu^  Ether  hydrtmdfurique  de  Fesprit  de  bois. 

All  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by 
dividing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  into  two  equal  parts,  saturating 
the  one  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  adcunff  Uie  other  to  it, 
taking  care  that  the  quantity  of  potash  in  the  mixture  is  rather  too  great 
than  too  small,  because  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  be 
injurious.  Through  this  mixture,  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  gaseous 
chloride  of  methyl  is  passed  nearly  to  saturation,  and  the  product  is  then 
distilled  at  a  ffentle  heat,  the  receiver  being  well  cooled,  and  the  stream 
of  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  constanUy  kept  up.  From  the  alcoholio 
distillate,  the  sulphide  ot  methyl  is  separated  by  water  as  above 
(Regnault) : 

C»H«Cl  ^   KS  ^  C«H«S  +  KQ. 

Very  thin  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0*845  at  21*^.  Boils  at  41*. 
Vapour-density  =  2*115.  Has  an  extremely  unpleasant  odour.  (Reg- 
nault.) 

Regnault.  Vol.        Density. 

2C  12    ....    88-71     ....    39-39                  C-Taponr 2     ....    0-8320 

3  H  3    ....      9-68     ....      9-85                   H-gns 3      ....    0-2079 

S  16     ....    51-61     ....                                8-Tapour i      ....     11093 

C?H«,HS ....    31    ....  100-00  Vapour    1      ....    2-1492 

The  gas  is  therefore  monatomic,  like  the  ethers.  (Regnault) 
By  chlorine  in  daylight,  the  compound  is  rapidly  converted,  with 
rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  CHCl^S, 
which  is  not  permanent,  and  afterwards,  m  sunshine,  into  C*C1*S  : 

C«H»8  +  6C1  -  C?C1*S  +  3HC1. 

Chloride  of  sulphur  and  bichloride  of  carbon  are,  however^  formed  at  the 
same  time.  (Caiiours.) — Probably  in  this  manner : 

CHCI^S  +  4a  -  (?C1*  +  HCl  +  SCI. 


Bisulphide  of  Methyl.   C*H%*. 

Cahours  (1846).  Ann.Chm.Phy$.  18,  257;  Aetr. Compt.  rtnd.  22, 362. 

Prtparaiitm.     1 .  By  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphide  of  potassium  : 

C»H«a  ^  KS»  -  OW»  +  KCI. 
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S.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  aalphomethykle  of  lion  and  bisalphide  of 
potassium: 

C»H»CaO»,280»  +  KS«  =  KO,SO*  +  CaO,SO>  +  CHW. 

The  yellowish  distillate  is  rectified ;  and  the  portion  which  distils  orer 
between  110°  and  112^,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  partially 
distilled. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  having  great  refracting  power,  and 
a  density  of  1*046  at  18°.  Boils  between  116**  and  US'*.  Vapour-den- 
sity at  196*^=3*298.  Has  a  very  persbtent  and  intolerable  odour  of 
onions. 

Regnaolt.  Vol.         Oensitj. 

2C    12     ....     25-53     ....     28-46  Ovaponr 2      ....     0*8320 

3  H  3     ....       6-39     ....       6-35  H-gt* 3      ....     0-2079 

2  S   32     ....     6808     ....     67*90  S-Tapour ^       ....     2*2186 

C«H»S« 47     ...  100  00    ....     99*71  1      ....     3*2585 

The  gas  is  therefore  monatomic,  like  the  ethers. 

(The  composition  of  this  substance  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
eus-tbeory.  Should  it  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  CH^ 
andl  At.  C»H»SM] 

This  compound  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  body,  and  bums  with 
a  blue  flame,  emitting  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid. — Chlorine  acts 
riolently  upon  it,  producing  at  first  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in 
amber-coloured  rhombic  tables,  but  is  conrerted,  by  the  further  action 
of  the  chlorine,  into  a  yellow,  and  ultimately  into  a  red  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  C*C1'S  and  SCI. — Bromine  likewise  forms  sub- 
stitution-products. Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  the 
compound,  producing  sulphuric  acid  and  a  peculiar  acid  wUdi  fonn% 
with  potash,  long  slender  needles;  with  baryta,  shinine  colourless  tables; 
and  with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  crystallicable  salts.* — Oil  of 
vitriol  dissolves  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  decomposes 
it  when  heated. — The  compound  is  not  altered  by  distillation  over  ooncen* 
trated  potash-solution. 

It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but»  nevertheless,  imparts 
its  odour  to  that  liquid.  Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Cahours.) 

Methylene-Mercaptan.   c«H«*  =  c«H*,H*s». 

Grboort.     Ann.  Pharm,  15,  239  (1835). 

Svlfhydrate  de  tulfwtt  de  melhyle  [Feleforme], 

Formed  by  distilling  in  the  water-bath,  with  efficient  condensation,  a 
mixture  of  1  pt.  of  a  solution  of  sulphomethylate  of  lime,  and  1  pt.  of  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  calcium  (both  solutions  having  a 
density  of  1*25),  and  agitating  the  distillate  with  caustic  potash,  to  Sree 
it  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  : 

C«H»CaO«,2SO»  +  KS,HS  «  (?W&  +  KO^SO*  +  C«0,80*. 

*  Masprett  (Ckem,  Soc.  Q^.J,^,  53)  gave  to  thU  tdd  the  name  of  Buu^hnmeikpiie 
aeid,  representing  its  salts  by  the  formula  CH'MS'O*;  more  recently,  however  (Ckiem* 
Soc,  Qm.  /.  3,  22)«  he  has  found  that  it  is  identical  with  Hyposulphomethylic  acid,  the 
forronU  of  whose  salts  is  CSHSMS^O*  (eofi^.  p.  298).  [W.] 
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Liquid;  lighter  thaa  water;  boils  at  21°;  smells  like  mercaptan,  bat 
mach  more  disagreeable. 

Somewhat  soluble  in  water. — Forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate 
o£  lead. — ^With  mercuric  oxide,  it  forms  a  white  compound  (1  At  water 
being  separated)  which  crystallizes  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  shining 
laminae,  not  fusible  at  100°.  (Gregory.) 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  ulaced  m  contact  with  zinc  and  sulphide  ojf 
carbon  (or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sulphide  of  carbon), 

fives  off  an  extremely  fetid  gas.  (R.  Bbttger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  S,  267.)— 
Is  this  gas  C*H«,S*,  or  a  mixture  of  C«H«,S>  with  2HS  ?] 

Iodide  of  Methyl.    C"H»I  =  C»H»,HI. 

DxTMAS  A  P^LIGOT  (1835).     Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  58,  29. 

liethylie  Iodide,  Hydriodie  Methyl-ether;  lodmethyl,  lod-Farma/er ; 
HydriadaU  de  MethyUne,  lodure  de  MethyU  \SiJudaforme\. 

One  part  of  phosphorus  is  added,  by  small  portions,  to  a  solution  of 
8  pts.  iodine,  in  12  to  15  pts.  wood-spirit,  contained  in  a  tubulated 
retort.  As  the  first  portions  of  phosphorus  produce  a  riolent  action,  the 
remainder  must  not  be  added  till  the  ooiling  has  ceased.  The  mixture  is 
then  agitated,  heated  immediately,  and  distilled  as  long  as  the  ether 
continues  to  pass  over.  The  colourless  residue  contains  phosphorus, 
phosphorous  acid,  and  phosphomethylic  acid.  From  the  distillate,  which 
18  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  methylic  iodide,  the  latter  is  precipitated 
by  water,  and  afterwards  rectified  in  the  water-bath  over  large  quantities 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  2*257  at  22®;  2*1992  at  0^  (Pierre);  boils 
between  40"*  and  50*»;  at  43*8°  (bar.  750*2"")  according  to  Pierre;  at 
42*2**  (bar.  752™»)  according  to  Andrews,  {Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  },  27.) 
Vapour-density  =  4*883. 

Dnm.  Va. 


2C  

...     12    . 
...      3    . 
...  126     . 

...      8-51     .... 
...       213     ... 
...     89*36     ... 

9*0 

2-2 

88-8 

C-vapour... 

H.gas 

I-vapour .... 

2  .. 

3  .. 
1     .. 

..     0*8320 

3  H  

..     0*2079 

.  I   

..     8-7356 

C«H«HI    . 

...  141     . 

...  10000    .... 

100*0 

2     .. 

1     .. 

..    9*7755 
..    4-8877 

Bums  with  difficulty,  aud  only  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  diffusing  a 
laige  quantity  of  violet  vapours.  (Dumas  &  P^Iigot.) 

IT  On  ammonia  and  the  compound  ammonias,  iodide  of  methyl  acts 
by  substituting  one  or  more  atoms  of  methyl,  CH'  =  Me,  for  H,  or  by 
adding  one  or  more  atoms  of  methylene,  C*H',  to  ammonia  or  ammonium, 
or  their  analogues.  Thus,  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong 
ammonia,  it  forms,  in  addition  to  iodide  of  ammonium,  four  different 
iodides,  viz.,  iodide  of  methylium,  (H'Me)NI,  iodide  of  dimethylium, 
(H*Me^NI,  iodide  of  trimethylium,  (HMe*)Nl,  and  iodide  of  tetramethy- 
Uum,  Me^NI.  With  triethylamine,  Et'N,  it  forms  iodide  of  methylo- 
triethylium,  (MeEt')NI;  with  aniline,  or  phenylamine,  (H'Pb)N,  it 
forms  iodide  of  metnylophenyliumy  or  hydriodcUe  of  tnethylophenylamine^ 
(H»MePh)NI  or  (HMePh)N,HI,  Ac.,  Ac  (Hofmann,  virf.  pp.  320, 321.)— 
Iodide  of  methyl  distilled  with  antimonide  of  potassium,  yields  iodide  of 
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poiaflnam  and  a  distillate  oonsisting  of  Stiibmethyl,  Me^;  and  this  com- 
pound,  if  mixed  with  more  iodide  of  methyl,  yields  iodide  ofStQfmMf- 
Hum,  Me*SbI.  (Landolt,  Ann,  Fharm,  78,  91.) 

Iodide  of  methyl  heated  with  zinc  yields  methyl-gas,  and  a  white 
crystalline  residue  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  producing  brilliant 
flame,  and  when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen,  yields  a 
colourless,  pellucid  distillate,  consisting  of  Zino-methyl,  C'H*Zn.  (Frank- 
land.)  IT 

Bromide  of  MethyL    C*H*Br  ^  C*H*,HBr. 

BuNSEN.    Ann.  Pharm,  46,  44. 

Mdhylic  Bromide^  Bydrchromie  Mdhyt-ether^  Mftkylbromiir,  Brom^ 
Formafer  [Malqforme], 

a.  Gas, — Evolved  on  gently  heating  the  basic  perbromide  of  caoodjL 
(Bansen.) 

Colourless  gas,  of  sp.  gr.  3*155  and  fiftint  ethereal  odour.  When 
cooled  below  — 17%  it  condenses  into  a  thin,  transparent,  and  colourless 
liquid. 

VoL        Denntj. 

2C   12    ....     12-63  C-T«pour 2     ....    0-8320 

3  H  3    ...      316  H-gas 3    ..«    0207^ 

Br 80    ....     84-21  Br-Taponr  1     ....     5'5466 

(?H^HBr 95    ....  lOO'OO  2     ....    6-5864 

1     ....    3-2932 

Mixed  with  ozy^n,  it  explodes  violently  on  the  application  of  flamet, 
yielding  carbonic  acid,  water,  hydrobromic  acid  and  nee  bromine;  1 00 
volumes  of  the  gas  yield  104  vol.  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  air,  it  bams 
with  a  yellowish  flame.  (Bunsen.) 

The  gas  is  scarcely  absorbed  by  water  or  ether;  but  very  readily  by 
alcohol.  (Bunsen.) 

IT  b.  Liquid.— 50  parts  of  bromine  are  carefully  dissolved  (by  small 
portions)  in  200  parts  of  pure  wood-spirit,  at  a  temperature  of  5^  or  6^, 
direct  sunshine  being  carefully  excluded.  To  this  solution,  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  5°,  seven  parts  of  phosphorus  are  gradually  added,  and  the 
liquid  slowly  heated  iu  the  water-bath.  The  action  begins  at  7^  or  8% 
the  temperature  then  rising  high  enough  to  melt  the  phosphorus.  When 
it  is  over,  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool ;  the  straw-yellow  layer  at  the  top 
decanted  off,  and  distilled  carefully,  together  with  that  which  has  already 
passed  over  ;  the  distillate  washed  with  very  slightly  alkaline  water, 
and  afterwards  with  pure  water  at  0^;  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  rectified  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  20^  or  22^. 
(Pierre,  i^.  J,  Fharm,  13,  156;  Jahre^her,  L,  A  K.  1847-8,  672.) 

Colourless,  neutral,  strongly  smelling  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*664  at  0^. 
Boils  at  13^  (bar.  759°""),  and  retains  its  transparency  and  fluidity  at 
—  35*5^. — The  analysis  of  this  compound  agrees  with  the  formula, 
CH'Br  (Pierre);  but  it  is  evidently  different  from  Bunsen*s.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  true  bromide  of  methyl;  for  ita 
mode  of  preparation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  iodide,  and  its  properties 
are  exactly  such  as  might  bo  looked  for  iu  a  compound  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  methyl.  IT 
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Chloride  of  MethyL    C*H*C1  =  C«H»,HC]. 

DvMAS  &  Pblioot  (1835).     Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  58,  25:  also  Ann.  Fkarm. 

15,  17. 
Regnault.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  71,  377j  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  328:  also 

J.pr.CIiem.  18),  210. 
BuMSBN.     Ann.  Pharm.  46,  32. 

Methylic  Chloride^  Hydrochloric  MelhyUether;  Methyl^Morur,  Salz- 
Holmaphthay  Salzsaurer  Methylenather^  chlortoasserstofsaures  MethyUne, 
ChlorhydraJte  de  methylene,  Chlorure  de  methyU  [Kalaforme]. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  By  heating  I  part  of  wood-spirit 
with  2  pts.  common  salt  and  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collecting  the 
evolred  gas  over  water,  which  retains  the  imparities,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  wood-spirit,  and  methvlic  ether.  (Dumas  &  P61igot.) — 2.  Chloride 
of  methyl  is  likewise  proouced  by  heating  common  salt  with  sulpho- 
methylic  acid  (Dumajs  &  P^ligot) : 

C»H^O»,2SO»  +  2NaCl  «  CHKn  +  HQ  +  2  (NaO,SO«). 

3.  Also  by  heating  basic  perohloride  of  cacodyl.  (Bnnsen.) 

Colourless  eas,  which  does  not  liquefy  at  —18°;  sp.  gr.  1'731  (1-768 
according  to  fiunsen).  Smells  like  ether  (according  to  Bunsen,  it  is 
inodorous);  has  a  sweet  taste.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  redden 
litmus,  or  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 

Vol,  Density. 

2C    120    ....     23-81  C-vipour 2     ....  0'8320 

3  H  3-0     ....       5-95  H-gaB 3     ....  0*2079 

CI  35-4     ....     70-24  CUgai 1     ....     2-4543 

C«H2,HC1 50-4     ....  10000  2     ....     34942 

1     ....     1-7471 

1.  The  dry  gas  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  resolved,  with 
deposition  of  a  little  carbon,  into  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
methylene-gas  (p.  246),  together  with  undeconiposed  chloride  of  methyL 
(Dum.  Pel.) — 2.  The  gas  bums  in  the  air  witn  a  white  flame,  green  ai 
the  edges.  2  volumes  of  it,  exploded  with  excess  of  oxygen,  consume 
somewhat  more  than  3  volumes  of  the  latter,  and  form  2  vol.  carbonic 
acid  gas,  besides  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine, the  excess  of  oxvgen  abstracting  a  certain  portion  of  hydrogen  from 
the  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Dum.  Pel.) — 3.  Chloride  of  methyl,  mixed 
with  chlorine,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  flame,  and  bums  with  a  red 
light.  (Bunsen.) — At  ordinary  temperatures,  chlorine  does  not  act  on 
chloride  of  methyl  in  difi'used  daylight;  but  in  sunshine,  it  converts  the 
gas,  with  formation  of  hvdrochloric  acid,  first  into  CHH)!*,  then  into 
U'HCP  (chloroform),  and  lastly  into  CK]I1^  (Regnault,  eonip.  Laurent, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  64,  328.) — 4.  Chloride  of  meuiyl,  passed  through  a 
heated  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  hydrogen  gas, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  formiate  of  potash,  which  is  subsequently 
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oonyerted  into  carbonate  (Domas  &  Staa,  Ann.  Ckim,  Phy$,  73,  157; 
also  J,  pr,  Chem,  21,  377): 

C«H»Cl  +  2KO  +  HO  =  (?HKO*  +  KCl  +  4H. 
5.  Potassium  burns  when  heated  in  the  gas,  and  is  converted  into  chloride 
of  potassium,  with  separation  of  charcoal.  (Bunsen.) — A qneous  ammonia, 
potash,  or  oil  of  yitriol,  exerts  no  action  either  on  the  gas  or  on  its 
aqueous  solution. — IT  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethjl  on  phosphide  of 
calcium,  P.  Th^nard  has  obtained  a  number  of  new  products  which  he 
regards  as  compounds  of  the  three  phosphides  of  hydrogen,  P*H,  PH* 
and  PH',  with  1,  2  and  3  At.  methylene,  CH».  One  of  these,  viz., 
PH',3C*H',  which  is  a  powerful  base,  may  also  be  regarded  as  (C*H')'P= 
Me'JP,  analogous  to  methylamiue ;  another,  viz.,  PH',2C*H',  or  Me'P,  is 
a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  having  a  most  insupportable  odour, 
and  analogous  to  cacodyl,  Me*As.  {Jahre^er,  L.d;  K.  1847-8,  645.)  % 

1  vol.  of  water  at  16°  absorbs  2*8  vol.  of  this  gas.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 
— Alcohol  absorbs  it  very  abundantly;  ether  somewhat  less.  (Bunsen.) 

Bichloride  of  Methylene.    c*H*,a'. 

Reonault  (1840).    Ann,  Ohim.  Fhys,  71,  377;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  33,  328; 
also  J.pr.  Chem.  19,  210. 

Chlorinated  chloride  of  methyl,  chtorhaltender  Chlorwassentofather  det 
HolzgeiUif  Ckhr-Forrmfer,  Ether  hydrochlorique  de  methylene  mono- 
chlorurS  lEeforme]. 

Chlorine  and  chloride  of  methyl  are  brought  together,  in  sunshine,  in 
a  glass  globe,  having  two  lateral  apertures  for  the  admission  of  the  gases 
and  drawn  out  below  into  an  open  neck,  which  enters  air-tight  into  one 
of  the  mouths  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  whilst  the  other  mouth  is  connected  by 
a  bent  tube  with  a  second  Woulfe's  bottle,  and  this  again  by  a  second  bent 
tube  with  a  flask.  The  second  Woulfe's  bottle  is  surrounded  with  ioe, 
and  the  flask  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  in  order  to  condense  the 
very  volatile  products  which  are  formed.  The  compound  C*H*C1'  con- 
denses in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  flask,  whilst  in  the  two  Woulfe*s  bottles 
the  chief  product  collected  is  chloroform,  CHCl'.  In  the  globe  there  ia 
also  condensed  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  probably 
arising  from  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  wood-spirit. 

The  compound  C*HK)1'  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*344  at  18^; 
boiling  point  30*5°;  vapour-density  3*012.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of 
the  oil  of  olefiant  gas. 

Regnault.  Vol.        Density. 


2  C   

12-0     .. 

..     14*15 

2  H  

20     .. 

2-36 

70-8     ,. 

..     83-49 

13-85  C-Tapoar 2 

2*43  H-gaa 2 

83-43  Cl-gaa 2 


84-8     ....  100-00    ....     99-71 


0-8320 
0*1386 
4*9086 


5-8792 
2-9396 


the  further  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  this  compound  is  oou- 
into  CHCl',  and  ultimately  into  CCl^  Mixed  with  alcoholic 
it  yields  only  a  slight  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
>ver  nearly  undecomposed  when  heated.   (Regnault.) 
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Honochlorinated  Hethyl-Ether.    C*HH:;io. 

Rkonault  (1889).     Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  71,  396;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  34, 
29;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  19,  271. 

Chl<>r'JIolzather,  Chlor-Formather^  Ether  mdhyligue  numochloruri 
[Nakaform€\. 

Metbjl-ether  gas  evolved  by  heating  1  pt  of  wood- spirit  with  4  pts. 
oil  of  ritriol,  is  passed,  first  through  water  and  then  through  potash-ley, 
to  free  it  from  sulphurous  and  car^ttic  acid,  then  through  a  long  chloride 
of  calcinni  tube,  and  finally  through  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  into 
a  glass  globe  having  two  lateral  tubulures  at  opposite  sides,  and  ter- 
minating below  in  an  open  neck.  Into  the  other  tubulure  is  also  inserted 
a  tube  with  a  narrow  neck,  by  which  chlorine  Ka«,  previously  washed  with 
water  and  dried  by  oil  of  vitriol,  is  introduced.  The  points  of  the  tubes 
by  which  the  gases  enter  the  globe  must  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
eaeh  other,  so  that  the  gases  may  not  come  together  till  thejr  have  been 
well  mixed  with  air  and  other  gases  not  concerned  in  the  action ;  other- 
wise a  violent  explosion  will  ensue,  shattering  the  apparatus  to  pieces. 
The  descending  neck  of  the  globe  passes  into  an  adapting  tube,  below 
which  is  placed  a  bottle  with  a  funnel  in  its  mouth,  at  some  distance, 
however,  so  that  if  the  globe  should  burst,  the  liquid  already  collected  in 
the  bottle  may  still  be  preserved. — The  ^lobe  is  exposed  to  daylight,  but 
not  to  direct  sunshine. — An  hour  often  elapses  before  the  gases  begin  to 
act  upon  each  other;  but  condensation  then  takes  place  suddenly,  attended 
with  copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  add  gas. — The  gases  should  flow 
into  the  globe  with  moderate  rapidity,  and  in  equivalent  proportion.  If 
the  globe  exhibits  a  yellow  tint  from  excess  of  chlorine,  the  supply  of 
methyl-ether  gas  must  not  be  accelerated,  lest  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  explosive  mixture  should  accumulate  in  the  globe,  and  produce  an 
explosion ;  but  the  chlorine-apparatus  must  be  opened,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  stream  of  that  gas  till  the  yellow  colour  nas  been  removed  by  a 
moderate  supply  of  the  methyl-ether  gas.  But,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, an  excess  of  the  methyl-ether  gas,  even  if  it  does  not  cause  an 
explosion,  will  sometimes  produce  combustion,  attended  with  a  red  light 
and  deposition  of  carbon;  in  that  case,  the  admission  of  the  gases  must 
be  stopped  till  the  apparatus  has  cooled. — The  liquid  collected  in  the 
bottle  consists,  after  rectification,  of  pure  monochlorinated  methyl-ether. 
(Regnault.) 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*315  at  20°;  boils 
at  105'',  ftnd  maybe  distilled  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density, 
3*908.  Has  a  suflb^tin>^j*^'^'^>  ^"^  excites  tears,  just  like  phosgene. — 
Ver^  slowly  decomposed^^^Up^^  water;  the  undecomposed  portion 
retains  its  original  oomposition^^S^  ^^^  further  action  of  chlorine  in  a 
bright  light,  ft  is  con vwted  into  d^'^^^*^*  ^^  ultimately  into  OCPO. 

^Jt.  Vol.       Dcufity. 

2C    12-0  20-9I        "T"*^-   ^  Cvapmir 2      ....    0-8320 

2  H  2  0    *  '      a.ig    *  ••    ^^^^\  H-gas 2      ....    01386 

O  BO    ....    13-94  ?,l'^       0  O-ga. k      "••     0*5546 

c»H3cio ....  57-4  ...  100*00     "T;;r —     »  ^      •  ^"^^^^ 

VOL.  VII.  '^'OC  u 
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Fluoride  of  MethyL    (PIPY  =  C>H«,HF. 

Dumas  &  Piuoor  (1885).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhyz.  61, 193;  also  Ann.  Pkarwi. 
15,  59. 

Meikylic  Fluoride,  HydrofiuaU  of  Methylene;  FluoTwaneniqfwiirei 
MethyUn,  Methylfiuorury  Fluor-Formqfer ;  FlnorhydnUe  de  Methylene 
[FldUrformel. 

Obtained  bj  genUj  heating  flaoride  of  potasdom  with  snlphomethjlate 
of  potash  in  a  ghus  flask,  and  receiring  the  evolved  gas  over  water, 
which  frees  it  from  imparities: 

C*H<02,2SO»  +  2KF  -  C*H»P  +  HF  +  2  (K0,80»). 

Colourless  gas,  having  a  density  of  1*186,  and  a  pleasant  ethereal 
odonr. 


2C  

3  H 

.     120    . 

30    . 

.     18-7     . 

...    35-61 
...      8-90 
...    55-49 

C-Tapomr 

H.g«8 

P-8W  

....    2    ., 
....    3    .. 
....     1     .. 

..     0-8320 
..     0-2079 

F   

..     1-2964 

C»H«,HF  ... 

.    33-7    . 

..  too  00 

2    .. 

..     2-3363 
1-1681 

The  eas  bnms  with  a  flame  like  that  of  alcohol,  but  bluer,  giving  off 
fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid. — 2  volumes  of  this  gas  exploded  with  oa^gea 
consume  8  vol.  0,  and  form  2  vol.  CO*.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 


Copulated  Compoundi. 

Carbomethylic  Add.   CHH)',2C0*. 

Dumas  &  P^lioot  (1840).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  74,  6;  also  Ann,  Pharm. 
^5,  288;  also  /.  pr.  Chem.  18,  869. 

MelhyUKohlenuiure,  Acide  cathom/ethyliqu^.^-'Kuoini  only  in  the  form 
of  a  barytansalt. 

When  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  anhy- 
drous baryta  in  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  the  baryta  salt  is  s^para^eu  m 
the  form  of  a  precipitate  having  a  faint  pearV'^i^^''^'®i  i^  ^  afterwards 
washed  with  wood-spirit. — The  salt  is  rap'cly  decomposed  by  heat,  giviitf 
off  combustible  gases,  a  large  quapitily  of  carbomc  acid  and  a  sm^ 
quantity  of  ethereal  liquid,  and  leaving  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  cold  water;  but  the  solution  gradually  becomes  turbid,  depositing 
one-half  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 
evolving  the  rest  in  the  gaseous  form  with  efferrescence,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  is  decomposed,  and  nothing  but  wood-spirit  remains  di9o 
solved  in  the  water.  This  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  heat,  and  takes 
place  instantly  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  baryta-salt  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  or  wood-spirit.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 
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BtO^O«. 

3C 

3H    

30    


URBTHYLAKE. 

98-6    . 

18-0     . 

30    . 

24-0     . 

Dumas  k  P^Ugot 

...-      68-67     68-2    . 

12-53     12-5 

209     2-2 

16-71     171 
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e«H»BaO«,2CO«  ....     143*6     10000    .„ 100*0  -  BaO.CO*  +  C^H»0,CO» 


Urethylane.   C"H»Ad,2C0«. 

Dumas  &  PiLioox  (1835).    Ann.  Chim,  Phyi.  58,  52. 

EcHEYARRiA.    Ann.  Pharm.  79, 1 10;  CompL  rend.  32,  597;  N,  J,  Pharm. 

19,  322;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  53,  120;  Pharm.  Ceni.  1851,  519;  Jahreaber. 

1851,  499. 

Urdh^lan^  Kohlen-FormamesUr. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1 .  When  oxychlorocarbonate  of  methylene 
(p.  309)  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  tnis  compound  oiystallizes  out, 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  deliquescent  needles.  (Dumas  &  Piligot; 
comp.  p.  310.) 

2.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  wood-spirit  is  saturated  with 
Tapour  of  cyanic  acid,  CNHO',  evolved  by  heating  cyanurio  acid, 
ON'HW.  (LiebigA  Wbhler,  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  370;  Laurent  &  Gerhardt, 
Compt.  rend.  22, 457;  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  58,  260.) 

3.  Aim6  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  64,  222;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  254;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  62)  passed  dry  chlorine  gas  through  slightly  heated 
wood-spirit  containing  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  condensed  the  evolved 
vapours  in  a  cooled  U-tuhe.  He  thereby  obtained  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25, 
which  boiled  at  50°;  attacked  the  eyes;  had  the  odour  of  chloride  of 
<^ranogen  and  the  taste  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  burned  with  a  red,  green- 
edged  flame ;  was  decomposed  in  a  lew  days  by  water,  and  immediately  by 
ammonia.  Aim^  regards  this  product  as  chlorocyanide  of  methyl-oxicle 
=  C*H'0,2CNC1,  but  gives  no  analysis  of  it  According  to  Wurta's 
experiments  (Compt.  rend.  22,  503)  on  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen 
on  alcohol,  the  products  of  which  are  chloride  of  ethyl  and  urethane,  a 
body  analogous  to  urethylane,  it  is  conceivable  that  Aiml's  liquid  may 
be  a  mixture  of  several  products  of  decomposition,  one  of  which  is 
urethylane. 

^  1  4.  When  gaseous  chloride  of  cyano^n  is  passed  into  wood-spirit 
mixed  with  water,  no  action  takes  pla^  till  the  liquid  becomes  saturated 
with  the  gas ;  but  when  that  point  is  attained,  the  licjnid  begins  to  boil 
lapidly  and  becomes  turbid,  depositing  crystals  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
On  separating  these  crystals  by  filtration  and  distilling  the  filtrate,  more 
chloride  of  ammonium  separates  as  the  liquid  becomes  more  concentrated; 
and  when  this  is  also  separated  and  the  filtrate  again  distilled,  changing 
the  receiver  when  the  boiliniif  point  reaches  140^,  and  collecting  apart 
the  portion  which  distils  over  between  that  temperature  and  18(f  or  190^, 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  which  after  a  while  deposits  crystals  of  urethylane. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

(?HH)»  +  CNCl  +  2H0  -  C^H»NO*  +  HCl 

Wood-       Chlorido  Unithytaoo. 

Ipirit.  of 

Cyanegea. 

17  3 
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The  prodnctioii  of  unmoiiia  is  due  to  the  deoompodtion  of  the  chloride 
of  cyanogen  by  the  water  present.  No  evolation  of  diloride  of 
methyl,  or  simiutaneous  formation  of  carbonate  of  ethyl,  was  obserred. 
(Eoheyarria.) 

Fropmiies.  Urethyhine  ciyBtallises  in  tables  derived  from  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism;  is  not  deliquescent;  melts  at  52^... 55°;  solidifies  at  52^  if 
dry,  bat  not  till  cooled  to  50''  if  the  least  trace  of  moisture  be  present; 
boas  at  177°,  and  yolatilises  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density, 
2-62.— 100  pts.  of  water  at  11°  dissolve  217  pto.  of  urethylane;  100 
alcohol  at  15°  dissolve  78  pte.;  in  ether  it  is  less  soluble.  (Echevarria.) 


4  C 

5H 

24     . 

5    . 

14     . 

32     . 

...    32-00 

6-67 

..     18-67 

..     42-66 

EiChCTUTUl. 

....    32-05 
....      6-97 

C*Tapoiir.... 

H.g«8 ........ 

N.ga8 

O-gM 

Vol. 
4    .... 
6    .... 

1  .... 

2  .... 

Denatjr. 

1-6640 
0-3465 

N..„ 

4  0 

0-9706 
2-2184 

C»H»M2C0«.... 

75    . 

..  10000 

2    ... 
1     ... 

51995 
2-5997 

Deoompondcftu.  Urethylane  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia: 

C<U»NO*  +  HO,SO»  +  2H0  -  NH*0,80»  +  C»H*0»  +  2CO». 

If  pure  oil  of  vitriol  be  used,  the  liquid  blackens,  and  gives  off  sulphurous 
acid  mixed  with  combustible  gases. — Potash  likewise  decomposes  urethy- 
lane, with  formation  of  wood-spirit,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  V 


Sulphocarbonate  of  Hethyl-ozide.   C*H>0,CS'. 

Cahours  (1845).    Compt.  rend,  23,  821. 

When  iodine  is  made  to  act  upon  a  solution  of  xanthomethylate  of 
potesh  in  wood-spirit  ^in  the  same  manner  as  Zeise  proceeded  with  the 
xanthethylate  of  potasn),  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphur  separate  out, 
and  a  gas  is  evolved  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  addition 
of  water,  a  heavy  oil  is  deposited  from  the  mixture,  and  from  this  oil 
sulphur  separates.     The  oil  is  purified  by  two  rectifications: 

(?H>KO«,(?S«  +  I  -  KI  +  S*  +  CO  +  C*H»0,CS». 

Thin,  pale-yellow  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1143  at  IS^'.  Boils  at  172^  passing 
over  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density  =  4*266  (hence  it  is  mon- 
atomic).    Has  a  very  powerful  and  persistent  odour,  somewhat  aromatic. 

When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  witn  a  bright  flame,  and  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. — In  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  which  acts 
violently  on  it  even  in  diffused  daylight,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
body,  which,  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  is  transformed  into  a  liquid. 
— By  alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  methylic  mercaptan  wnich 
rr  mains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  potash  which  is  precipitated 
(Gahonrs): 

C»HH),CS»  +  KO  +  HO  -  C»H*8»  +  KO,CO». 
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iS n    ...    \y^        p-lS?"^ -r.      ?  •••  ;'2079 

0 8    ....    ^^\^ ■     "     "^-"^Z?     '••.  f  —  2-2186 

<;Z^  ^""-^..:,^:;-      i  ....  0-5546 

I  ....  4-2291 

Xanihometiiylic  Acid.    OHK).,2cs«. 

Ddma8&Pelioot(1840).    inn.  Cfcim.  Pfcya.  74    , 

^5  288:  also  J.  i>r.  Cfcem.  13,  376.  *'  ^^i  ^o  Jnn.  i>Aanf. 


4  '^  35,  288;  also  J.  pr. 


m 


Known  only  in  the  f onn  of  potash  and  luae-ealta. 

Potcttfc-^att.— CrystalUzes  from  a  mixture   of  potash  dissolred 
wood-spirit  and  snlpWdo  of  carbon,  in  needles  haying  a  silky  lustre. 

Dnmu  &  POigot. 

KO    47-2     32-29     31-42 

4  C  24-0     16-42     1654 

3  H 3-0     205     2-37 

4  S  ..« 64-0     43-77     

O 8-0     5-47     

C»H»K0»,2CS»    ....  146-2    100-00  =«  KO.CS*  +  C*H»0,CS». 

L9ad^9dU.  Dmnas&PAigot. 

PbO 112  53-08  53-31 

4  C 24  11-38  10-92 

3  H 3  ............  1-42  1-50 

4  8  „ ^ 64 30-33 

O «. 8  «  3-79 

C?H»PbO»,2CS» 211    100-00 


Sulphocarbonate  of  Methyl.    CH'S^CS'. 

Cahoubs  (1846).  C(mpt.  rend.  23,  822. 

SchwrfMMenOoff'Schfee^^  StdfocarbcmaU  de   iuffure  de 

methyle. 

Obtained  by  distilling  toffether  the  concentrated  solutions  of  snlpho* 
methylate  of  lime  and  sulphocarbouate  of  calcium;  washing  with  water 
the  yellow  oil  which  collects  below  the  watery  distillate  ;  distilliog  the 
oil;  receiying  in  a  separate  vessel  the  liquid  which  passes  over  at  20(f 
and  constitutes  the  greater  portion;  and  purifying  it  by  repeated  recti- 
fication: 

C?H"CaO«,2SO»  +  KS,CS«  =  KO,SO»  +  CaO,SO»  +  C*H«S,CS». 

Yellow  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1-159  at  18*'.  Boiling  point  between 
20<f  and  205"^.  Vapour-density  4*652  (hence  it  is  monatomic).  Htm,  a 
•trong  and  penetrating  odour. 
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Deoomposed  rapidly  hj  chlorine  and  bromine^  being  eonTerted  by 
tbe  latter  into  a  red  crystalline  snbetance  resembling  bichromate  of 
potash  and  composed  of  C*H*BrS,CS*. 

It  is  scarcely  'soluble  in  water,  but  mixes*  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  (Cahoors.) 

Aeearding  to  CaJkoun,  VoL  Deniity. 

8C 18    ....    26-09  C-Trnpour..    3    ....     12480 

.     3  H   3    ....      4-35  H-gM  3    ^    0-2079 

3  8 48    ....    69'56  S-?«pour....    i    ....     33279 

C*H»S,CS«....     69    ....  10000    *  I     ....     4-6838 


Terbasic  Borate  of  Methyl.   8CKH),BG*. 

Ebblmem  &  BouQUBT  (1846).     i\r.  Ann.  Chiia.  Phys.  17, 59;  ako  J.  pr» 
Chan.  38,  217;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  22,  368. 

Drittdbarsaures  Methyloxyd^  Bor-Formetter  A;  ProtoboraU  meihy' 
lique. 

Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  throngh  a  red-hot  mixture  of  boracio  acid 
and  charcoal,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  chloride  of  boron  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  passed  into  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  which  must  be  kept  cool, 
because  the  absorption  of  the  chloride  of  boron  produces  heat  As  soon 
as  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  begins  to  escape  from  Uie 
liauid  together  with  the  carbonic  acid,  the  colourless  borate  of  methyl 
collects  at  the  top  of  the  brown  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  hydrochlorio 
acid.  It  is  decanted  and  distilled,  the  portion  which  passes  over  when 
the  boiling  point  becomes  stationary  being  collected  apart,  and  the  latter 
portion  twice  rectified  to  free  it  from  hydrochloric  acid. — If  the  wood- 
spirit  is  not  perfectly  anhydrous,  the  borate  of  methyl  does  not  separate 
noin  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  but  a  brown  mixture  is  produced,  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  boron.  This  mixture  is  distilleo^ 
and  the  distiUate  collected  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  where  it 
separates  intp  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  purified  by  repeated 
rectification,  only  that  portion  of  the  liquid  being  collected  which  paosoe 
over  below  80°. 

TranstMirent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0*9551 
at  0"";  boiling  point  72'';  vapour^ensity  3*66.  Has  a  penetrating  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  wood-spirit. 

Bums  without  residue,  producing  a  green  flame  and  white  fumes  of 
boracic  acid. — In  contact  with  water,  it  is  soon  resolved  into  wood-spirit 
and  boracic  acid. 

6C    36-0  ....  34-68  C-vaponr...  6  ....  2-49C0 

9H   90  ....  8*67                      H.gaa 9  ....  06237 

3  0   24-0  ....  23*12  B-vapour...  I  ....  0-7487 

B0»  34*8  ....  33-53                       O-gaa 3  ....  3*3279 

3C«H»0,B0>....  103*8    ....  10000  2    ....     71963 

1     ....     3-6981 
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Biborate  of  MethyL   C>HH),2B0*. 

Ebslmbn  (1846).  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fkys.  16,  137;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  57, 
327;  also  J.  pf\  Chem,  37,  354. 

^iffeifaMaraxsaures  Methyloxyd,  Bor-Formester  B;  Ferhorate  me- 
thylig[ue. 

Equal  parts  of  finely  polyerized  yiireoos  boracic  acid  and  anhjdrons 
wood-spirit  are  mixed  in  a  retort  (the  mixture  is  attended  with  consider- 
able rise  of  temi>eratnre),  and  heated  to  100''....  110°.  Only  a  small 
qnantitjr  of  liquid  passes  over,  and  this  most  be  poured  back  several  times 
and  again  distilled  till  the  temperature  rises  to  11 0^  The  residue  is 
then  left  to  cool  in  the  retort,  broken  up  and  digested  for  24  hours  with 
anhydrous  ether,  the  liquid  decanted,  and  the  ether  distilled  from  it  at  a 
heat  which  ultimately  rises  to  200"^.  Biborate  of  methyl  then  remains 
behind. 

Transparent,  vitreous  mass,  which  at  a  moderate  heat  becomes  soft 
and  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads;  it  greatly  resembles  the  oorre* 
spending  compound  of  the  ethyl  series. 

Bums  with  a  beautiful  green  flame. — Water  decomposes  it  instantly, 
with  great  rise  of  temperature,  producing  wood-spirit  and  boracic  acid. 

Ebdmoo. 

2  C 12-0    12-96 

3  H 3-0    3-24 

0 8-0    8-64 

2B0» 69-6    7b*l6    '70 

C»H«0,2B0> 92-6 10000 


Sulphosomethylio  Acid.    G>HH)*,2S0*. 

Hypondphomethylie  acid,  MethyluntenAwrfehiiure  (Kolbe);  Acide 
9ulfq/brmique  (Laurent);  Aeide-metholique  tulfuri  (G^rhardt). 

Discovered  and  investigated^  together  with  the  three  allied  chlori- 
nated acids,  by  H.  Kolbe  in  1845.  (Ann.  Fharm.  54,  174;  comp.  II. 
340,  341.) 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  three  others,  viz.,  of  the  acid  C»HCP0«,2S0«,— the  acid  CH'CIHP, 
2S0',— and  the  acid  C'H>C10%2S0',  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
Kive  a  connected  description,  as  Kolbe  does,  of  the  preparation  of  these 
four  acids. 

Freparatwn  of  Terchloro-ndphosomethylic  flarf.--CK/l*H0»,2S0'.— 
The  crystalline  compound  CSCI«0»  (or  doubled,  CSKJl^O*),  discovered 
by  Berxelius  &  Marcet  (II.,  337),  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  dilute 
potash,  in  such  proportion  as  to  neutralize  the  alkali  completely  (an 
excess  of  the  crystalline  compound  may  be  removed  by  boiling).  The 
pn)duot  is  the  potashnsalt  of  this  acid,  which  cnrstallizes  on  evaporating 
Md  coolinff  the  solution,  whilst  the  chloride  of  potassium  produced  at 
the  same  time,  together  with  any  sulphate  of  potash  accidentally  formed, 
'Bmaina  in  the  mother-liquor: 

C2C1*SW  +  2Kd  -  C»CreO»,8H>*  +  KCL 
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The  boryta-salt,  C*Cl'BaO*,SH)*,  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  hy 
UBiug  baryta- water  instead  of  potash;  separating  the  liquid  bj  filtration 
from  the  sulphate  of  baryta;  evaporatin/^  to  dryness;  exhausting  the 
residue  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol;  filtering  to  separate  chloride  of 
barium;  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  ciystallinng  point,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  cool.  By  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,— decomposing  it  by 
a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  —digesting  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
lead  to  remove  this  acid  completely, — ^filtering  again, — removing  the  lead 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, — and  evaporating, — the  crystailixed 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  separate  state  (Kolbe) : 

C*CPBaO*,2SO«  +  HO,SO»  -  BaO,SO*  +  C2Cl»HO«,2S02. 

Preparation  of  BiMoro-iulpkoiomethylic  ooJ.— C»C1*HW,2S0*.— 

1.  When  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  acid,  (PC1*H0',2S0',  chloride 
of  zinc  is  formed,  together  with  the  xinc-ealt  of  this  second  acid  : 

C«Cl»HO«.2SO«  +  2Zn  -  C»CI«HZnO«,2SO«  +  ZnCL 

From  this  solution,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  boiled  with  96  per  cent, 
alcohol :  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the  potash-salt.-— 

2.  More  easily:  By  boiling  Kolbe's  sulphite  of  protochloride  of  carlion 
(II.,  339),  CCPSH)*  (or,  according  to  Gerhardt,  C>HC1»S»0*),  with  potash; 
neutralizing  the  excess  by  carbonic  acid;  evaporating  to  dryness;  and 
separating  the  potash-salt  from  the  chloride  of  potassium  oy  boiling 
spirit,  as  in  I .  For  the  eqaatiooi  giren  for  this  reaction  by  Kulbe  and  by  Oerfaardt, 
vid.  Secondary  nucleus  CCIH. 

To  purify  the  potash-salt  obtained  by  1  or  2  from  admixed  chloride  of 
potassium,  it  must  be  recrjrstallized  from  the  aqueous  solution  till  it  no 
longer  produces  any  turbidity  in  a  silver-solution. 

To  obtain  the  acid  from  the  potash-salt^  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
salt  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of 
potash;  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  without  decomposition;  and,  if 
chloride  of  potassium  be  present,  till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  ia  driven 
off.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  m>m  the  filtrate  by  buyta- 
water  added  exactly  in  the  right  proportion;  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far 
as  possible;  and  the  residue  exhausted  by  boiling  ether,  which  leaves 
undissolved  any  salt  that  may  still  be  present,  and  on  evaporation  leaves 
the  acid  in  the  form  of  a  coloured  liquid.  To  decolorize  this  acid,  oxide 
of  lead  is  dissolved  in  it,  the  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  colouring  matter  remuns  with  the  sulphide 
of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo,  leaves  the  orystailiied 
acid. 

Preparation  of  CMoro-tulphotomithylic  ocicf.— C»C1HK)*,2S0*.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  of  the  preceding  acid  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  digested  with  zinc  till  saturated  therewith.  The 
solution  is  then  left  to  cool;  decanted  from  the  crystallized  zincate  of 
potash;  the  rest  of  the  zinc  thrown  down  from  it  by  boiling  with  car- 
bonate of  potash;  the  filtrate  evaporated;  and  the  residue  pounded  and 
boiled  with  80  per  cent  alcohol.  On  evaporation,  the  salt  (7CIH>KO'y2SO* 
is  obtained,  mixed  however  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered 
C*C1*HK0*,2S0'.     It  must  therefore  be  again  treated,  as  above,  with 
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iulpharic  acid  and  sine;  and  on  subseoaent  treatment  with  alcohol^  bat 
little  of  the  latter  salt  will  remain.  To  convert  this  portion  likewise, 
the  aqueous  solotion  of  the  residue,  acidulated  with  a  small  onantity  of 
fiolphurio  acid,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  two  elements  of  Bunsen's 
sino-carbon  battery  (I.,  423), — the  current  being  conducted  into  the 
solution  by  two  amalgamated  zino-pUtes, — till  the  eyolution  of  hydrogen 
at  the  ne^atiye  pole  ceases  and  zinc  is  deposited  upon  it.  The  zinc  is 
then  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the  filtrate 
aciduhited  with  sulphuric  acid;  again  exposed  to  the  electric  current;  the 
solution  again  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potash;  and  these  operations 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  converted  into 
CK)1H'KCP,2S0',  that  is  to  say,  till  the  salt,  when  i^ited,  no  longer 
ffives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  this  acid  is  evolved  from 
CKn»HK0»,2S0*,  but  not  from  C*C1H»K0«,2S0».  To  ascertain  whether 
the  conversion  is  complete,  a  sample  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  exhausted  by  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  crystals  which 
separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  are  dried  and  heated  in  a 
test  tube;  and  the  condensed  drops  mixed  with  solution  of  silver.  There 
is  no  method  of  separating  the  two  salts.  The  liquid  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  current  must  always  contain  free  sulphuric  acid;  otherwise 
the  salt  C»C1H»K0«,2S0»  will  be  further  converted  into  C«H«K0*,2S0«.— 
As  soon  as  the  salt  CH3PHKO',2SO'  has  completely  disappeared,  the 
liquid  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate  the  zinc;  the  fil- 
trate evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residual  mass  boiled  with  80  per  cent* 
alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium;  the  potash  precipitated  from  Uie  alcoholic 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess;  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  the 
boiling  point  rises  to  180°,  and  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled;  the 
viscid  residue  diluted  with  water;  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lead  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead;  and  the  filtrate 
freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  again  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  evaporation.  The  residue  is  the  concentrated  aqueous  add, 
CK;1HH)»,2S0». 

Preparation  of  Sulphosomethplic  Acid,  C*H*0»,2S0*.— 1.  A  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  the  p>otash-salt  of  the  first  acid  (CH31'KO>,2SO,)  is 
treated  as  above  in  the  circuit  of  Bunsen's  battery.  The  transformation 
takes  place  quietly  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  no  hydrogen  being 
evolvea  at  the  negative  pole,  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  converted  into 
(?H»K0*,2S0* : 

C»a»KO«,2SO«  +  3HO  +  eZn  «  C«H»K0«,2S0«  +  3ZnCl  +  3ZnO. 

After  an  hour's  action  of  the  battery,  the  liquid  becomes  so  mucb 
charged  with  chloride  of  zinc,  that  zinc  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole. 
The  zinc  is  then  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash  at  a  boiling  heat;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  its  former  bulk,  and  the  current  again  made  to  act 
upon  it  till  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  zinc  (resulting  from  precipitation 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  it  forms  by  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash) 
increases  to  such  an  amount,  that  zinc  is  reduced  at  the  negative  pole. 
The  solution  is  then  again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
process  repeated,  &o.  No  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  till 
64  parU  of  zinc  (to  100  parts  of  CH:PK0*,2S0*)  have  been  dissolved 
at  tne  positive  polo.  The  liquid  contains,  in  addition  to  CH*K0',2S0*, 
likewise  C?C1H'K0',2S0',  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
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•ium.  It  mast,  therefore,  be  evaporated  to  dryiieaB;  the  reeidiie  boOed 
with  80  per  oent  alcohol;  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  potassiiuiiy  which 
for  the  most  part  remaios  nndiBSolred;  the  alcohol  distilled  off;  and  the 
residue,  after  being  dilated  with  water  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  current  till  the  erolution  of 
hydrogen  becomes  rery  brisk.  This  galvanic  decomposition  (for  70 
granmies  of  CC1'K0',2S0')  occupies  altogether  about  10  hours. — 2.  An 
amalgam  of  1  pt.  potassium  and  100  pts.  mercury  is  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  CH)1'K0S2S0'.  Great  heat  is  then  evolved,  and 
C'H'K0^2S0'  is  formed,  together  with  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium : 

C«Cl»KO«.2SO«  +  3HO  +  6K  -  C»H«K0>,2S0«  +  3KCI  +  3KO. 

No  evolution  of  hydro^n  takes  place  till  the  transformation  is  complete. 
1  pt.  of  C*CPKO',2S0?  requires  1  pt.  of  potassium;  if  the  quantity  of 
potassium  be  smaller,  the  salt  C*H'K0,2S0*  is  mixed  with  (?Cl«HK0*,2S0« 
and  C^'C1H'K0^2S0^  From  the  potash-salt  yielded  by  either  of  these 
methods,  the  acid  C'HH}',2S0'  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  conc^i- 
trated  aqueous  solution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid  CH?1H*0',2S0*. 
(Kolbe.) 

IT  2.  This  acid  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
sulphocyanide  of  methyl,  CH^C'NS'.  To  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  parity, 
the  sulphocyanide  is  distilled  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
distillate  being  repeatedly  returned  into  the  retort,  and,  after  foar  or 
five  distillations,  evaporated  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  nitric  add.  The 
remaining  liquid  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  sulphosomethylate  of 
baryta,  which  may  be  purified  by  redissofving  in  water,  precipitating  by 
an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  reciyst^lizing.  From  this  salt  the 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  precipitating  the  baiyta 
with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  digesting  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  refiltering,  and  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphoretted  hydro- 
gen. (Muspratt.) 

3.  By  distilling  bisulphide  of  methyl  with  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  proceeding  as  above.  (Muspratt.) — From  hii  first  experimeou  on 
this  subject  {Chem.  Soc,  Qti.  J.  I,  45),  Muspratt  concluded  that  the  acid  thus  obtained 
was  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  called  £isulpkimeikyUe  acid,  containing  1  At.  oxygen  lew 
than  sulphosomethylic  (hyposulphomethylic)  add;  but  from  later  researches  {Chem, 
Soc,  Qtf.  /.  3,  22)  he  concludes  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous  and  that  the  two  adds 
are  really  identical,  f 

Concentrated  SulphoBomethylic  add,  CHH}',2S0',  forms  a  thickish 
inodorous,  sour  liquid,  which  does  not  yield  crystals.  It  is  only  wh«i 
the  solution  contains  potash  that  crystals  are  deposited,  consisting  of  the 
potash-salt  (Kolbe.)  Bears  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition^ 
(Muspratt.) 

According  to  Kolbe. 

2  C 12     12-50 

4  H 4     4-17 

2  S  32    „  33-33 

6  0 48     5000 

C*H<SW 96    100-00 

C9H»,S»0*,H0,  <.«.,  hydrated  hyposulphate  of  methyl  (Kolbe)  ;  C*H<,2S0*,  I.e.,  bisol- 
phate  of  marsh-gas  (Laurent,  Gerhardt) ;  C?HH)',2SO»,  i.e.,  1  At  wood-spfarit  +  2  At 
aalphnrous  add.  (6m.) 
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At  180°  the  Mid  tunis  brown  and  begins  to  deoraipoee. — It  is  not 
reeooTerted  into  (7H'CiSH)*  or  C*HH31%H)*  bj  ezposore  to  the  son  in 
spring. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  (Oerhardt*8  Metholates  stdfurh)  are  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallizable. 

Ammonia-^aU. — The  solution  eraporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
lon^  delianesoent  prisms. 

PotcuA-iaU.^^.  With  I  At  Acid.  Crystallizes  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  long  silky  fibres,  which  cause  the 
whole  liquid  to  solidify  into  jelly.  After  pressure  between  bibulous 
paper  and  drying  at  100^  the  ealt  is  anhydrous.  At  a  red  heat  it  ^ives 
off  carbonic  oxide,  a  stinking,  sulphuretted  gas,  and  water,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  KS'  and  charcoal,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
responding potash-salts,  in  the  acid  of  which  H  is  wholly  or  partly 
replaced  by  01. — Becomes  somewhat  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
and  but  slightly  soluble  in  the  same  liquid  at  a  boiling  heat. 

6.  Wit/t  2  At.  Acid.  Crystallizes  reEulily  from  a  concentrated  solution 
of  snlphosomethylic  acid  containing  potash,  in  large  four-sided  prisms, 
which  redden  litmus  strongly  and  deliquesce  in  the  air. 


mtk  1  At.  Add, 

2  C   

at  100«. 
12-0     

Kolbe. 
8-94     

8-9 

3  H  .'. 

3-0     

2-24     

2-4 

K  

39  2     

29-21     

29-1 

2  S    

32-0    

23*84 

6  O   

48*0     

35-77 

C*H'K0*,2S0* 

134-2     

100-00 

mtk  2  At.  Acid, 

4  C 

at  100*. 
....     24*0    

Kolbe. 
10-42    

10-30 

7  U 

7-0    

304     

3-10 

K 

....    39-2    

....     640     

....     1703    

17-03 

4  S 

27-80 

12  O      

960     

4-71 

f5*^^:ll^}  «0.2    10000 

Baryta-BcUt. — Transrorent  rhombic  tables,  very  much  resembling  the 
baryta-salt  of  the  acid  C'C1H'0«,2S0»;  permanent  in  the  air.  (Kolbe.)— 
IT  Very  soluble  in  water,  but  precipitated  from  that  solvent  in  fine 
needles  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  by  ordinary  spirit  of  wine.  The  crystals 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  heated  to  100°  for  two  days,  give  off 
5*25  per  cent.  (1  AtJ  of  water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  they  are 
decomposed,  giving  off  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Muspratt.) 


Dried  at  100". 
2  C  

120    .. 
3-0    .. 
320    .. 
400    .. 
76-6    .. 

7-34     .. 

1-24  .. 
„  19-86  .. 
..  2504  .. 
..    46-8?    .. 

a. 

7.23 

1-58 

..     19-80 

..    24-65 

..     46-74 

Muapratt. 

b. 

....    46-72    .... 

3H            

2  8  

5  0  

BaO 

46-97 

C»H»BaO»»280*  ....  1636    ....  100-00    ....  100*00 

The  analysb  a  was  made  with  the  latt  obtained  by  process  2  (p.  298)  from  sulpbo- 
ejanide  of  methyl ;  t,  with  salt  prepared  from  the  bisulphide  (process  3).  f 
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Zinc-talL^Zine  dissolves  readily,  and  with  strong  eyolntion  of  hydro- 
gen gas  in  the  aqaeous  acid;  the  solution  yields  crystals  which  contain 
varioos  quantities  of  water,  and  re<lden  litmus. 

Lead-salts. — a.  Terbasic,  —  The  solution  of  the  salt  b  hoiled  with 
oxide  of  lead,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  leaves 
a  white,  amorphous,  saline  mass,  from  the  solution  of  which  carbonic 
acid  throws  down  carbonate  of  lead. 


3PbO   . 

2C    

Dried  at  100% 

336     .... 

12     .... 

3     .... 

32     . 

40     ... 

7943     ... 

....       2-84     ... 

071     ... 

7-56 

9-46 

Kolbe. 

80-2 

2-6 

3  H    .... 

0*8 

2  8 

5  0 

2PbO.(?H»PbO»,2SO« 

423     .... 

10000 

b.  Monobasic. — The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
yields,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  large  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  have  the  peculiar  sweet  taste  of  lead- 
salts,  and  contain  I  At.  water,  wluch  they  give  off  at  100^  becoming 
opaque  at  the  same  time. 


Dried  at  100". 
2C    12    .. 

...       603    . 
..       1-51     . 
..    52-26     .. 
...     1608     . 
...     2412     . 

Kolbe. 

...      61 
...       1-6 
..     51*9    .... 
...     16-3 
...     24*1 

t  Mujpratt. 
p. 

3  H  3     .. 

Pb 104     .. 

2  S 32     . 

6  O    48     . 

51-2     ....     52-7 

C«H>PbOa,2SO«    ...  199    . 

Cryetaliized. 
2  C  12      . 

...  10000     . 

5*78     .. 

1*92     .. 
..     5000     .. 
.     15*38 
.     26*92 

...  1000 

a, 
49-50 

MiupratL 

5*87 

4  H   4     

2*01 

Pb 104     

2  S    32     

50-45 

7  O  56     

C.H«PbO».2SO»|  2,3     ,^^, 


Or: 

PbO    

HO 


Musprett. 


87     41-84 

112     53-84     53*39 

9     4-32     4-27 


54  33 


PbO,(?HW|  208 


100-00 


prepared  by  process  2  (p.  298);  fi.  Salt  prepared  by  process  3. 
pratt's  first  memoir  (Cfhcm.  Sac.  Qu.  J.  1,  45),  the  mlt  obtained 
ess  3  is  called  Bisulphimethylate  of  lead,  and  represented  by  the 
,  PbO,C«H»S»0*  -f  Aq.  {comp.  p.  298);  but  this  formula  gives: 
10  per  cent.;  PbO  =  5600,  or  Pb  =  5558  per  cent,  nomben 
o  not  agree  so  well  with  the  analyses  as  those  calculated  by  the 
in  the  preceding  table. 
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Copper-Mli. — ObtaiDod  in  very  fine  crystals  by  slowly  eyaporaiiog 
the  aqueoos  solution.     Remarkably  sol  able.  (Maspratt.) 


Anhpdroui, 
2  C 12     . 

9-45 

2-36 

..     25-20 

..     25-20 

..     37-79 

2C 

8  U 

Cu  . 
2  S 

HO. 

CryMtaUized. 
...     12     ....      6-98     .. 
...      8     ....      4-65     .. 
...    32    ....     18-60 
...     32     ....     18  60 
...     88     ....     51-17 

Matpratt. 
..     6-94 

S  H 3     . 

..     4*99 

C« 32     . 

2  S  32     . 

6  O 48     . 

C»H»CuO»,2S02  ....  127     . 

..  100-00 

+  5  A( 

I.  172    ....  100-00 

ir 

SUver-mU, — Crystallizes  very  readily  in  anhydrous,  transparent,  thin 
laminiB,  which  redden  litmus,  haye  a  sweetish,  metallic  taste,  and  are  not 
much  altered  by  exposure  to  sunshine;  their  solution  is  not  decomposed 
when  eyaporated  by  heat  (Kolbe.) 


2C  

CryMialUsed. 
12 

5-91 

3  H  

3 

1-48 

Ag 

2  S   

108 

32 

...     53-20 
...     15-76 

6  O  

48 

...     23-65 

Kolbe. 
5-75 
1-55 

53-25 


C«H»AgO«,280«  203    ....  10000 

Chloro-sulphosomethylic  Acid.    C«C1H»0»,  2S0». 

Ckhrela$fl^Unter8chtoefeUaure    (Kolbe);    Acide  ml/qfarmigue  chlarS 
(Laurent);  Aeide  mithclique  chlorosul/uri  (Gerhardt). 

History,  formation,  and  preparation  (pp.  296,  297). 

Thickish  liquid,  eyrapT  at  16°;  strongly  acid;  yields  no  crystals; 
sustains  a  heat  of  140  without  decomposition. 


2  C 

AooordiDf  to  Kolbe. 
„ 12-0 

9-20 

3  H 

CI    

2  S 

3-0 

35-4 

32-0 

2-30 

....       27-15 

24-54 

6  O 

48-0 

36-81 

C«C1HH>»,2S0« 130-4        10000 

C«H»,a,SO*+HO  (Kolbe);  C»H*C1,2S0».  (Laurent,  Gerhardt.) 

AU  the  salts  of  this  acid  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  are 
orystaUizable. 

Ammonui-^t — The  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
yields  deliquescent  prisms. 

Fotash-scUt. — Crystallises  in  needles  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in 
96  per  cent  alcohol,  the  liquid  thereby  becoming  semi-solid.  The  needles 
pressed  between  paper  and  dried  at  lOO*',  are  anhydrous;  at  a  red  heat, 
they  give  off  water  and  sulphurous  acid  with  a  trace  of  sulphur,  and 
leave  diloride  of  potassium  much  blackened  by  charcoal: 

CiaU*K0',2S0S  -  KQ  +  2C  +  2HO  -i-  2SO*. 
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2  C    

Dried  at  IQ0\ 
12-0    .. 

7-12 

2  H    

2*0    .. 

1*18 

a 

K  

2  8    

35*4     .. 

39*2     .. 

32*0    .. 

..    2100 
..     23*25 

..     18*98 
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The  salt  becmaes  moitt  in  the  air,  bat  doet  not  ddiqueeee.     It  does  not 
dissolve  in  absolate  aloohoL 

Kolbe. 
70 
1*2 
21-2 
23*4 
18*9 
6  0    48*0     ....     28-47        28*3 

CKniPKO«.280» ^  168-6    ....  10000        100*0 

Soda-doU. — Crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  of  96  per  cent  in  needles 
united  in  stellate  groups,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

Baryta-saU.-^mail  rhombic  tables  which  redden  litmos  fiaintlj,  and 
haye  a  cooling,  saline  taste. 

Lead-sail, — a.  Basic. — The  solution  of  the  salt  b,  boiled  with  lead- 
oxide,  yields  an  alkaline  filtrate  which  deposits  carbonate  of  lead  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

b.  Normal. — The  aqueous  acid,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  delicate  silky  needles,  united  in 
tufts.  After  being  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
the^  appear  dull  and  opaque,  and  retain  8*7  per  cent.  (1  At.)  water, 
which  escapes  at  100^. — The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  forming 
a  solution  which  reddens  litmus  and  tastes  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards 
astringent. 


2  C 

DrUd  at  100*. 
12*0     .. 

5-14 
0*86 
..     15*16 
..    44*56 
..     13-71 
..     20*57 

Kolbe. 
4*85 

2H    .... 

2*0     .. 

0-95 

a  

Pb  .... 
2  S 

35*4     ,. 

104*0    .. 

32*0     .. 

44*28 

6  O 

48*0     .. 

C«ClH«PbO»,2SO« 233-4     ....  10000 

SUver-saU, — The  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the 
aqueous  acid  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  and  in  the  dark, 
leaves  a  pale  yellow  viscid  liquid,  which  with  difficulty  yields  small 
crystals,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  a  sweetish  and  disagreeably 
metallio  taste,  and  very  sensitive  to  light  and  heat.  (Kolbe.) 

Bichloro-sulpliosomethylic  Acid.    C*C1*HK)*,  2S0*. 

CTUorformyl'UrUerschwefdsdure  (Kolbe);  Acid  sulfofornUque  bicU<>r^ 
(Laurent);  Acid  nUtholique  huMoromlfuri  (Oerhardt). 

History,  formation,  and  preparation  (p.  296). 

Small,  colourless  prisms,  having  a  very  sour  taste.  They  fuse  when 
heated. 

According  to  Kolbe. 

2  C 120        7-28 

2  H    2-0  1-21 

2C1 708        42*96 

2  8 32*0        19-42 

6  0 48*0        29-13 

C«CPIPO»,280». 164*8         100-60 
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The  acid  sostaiiiB  witHont  deoompodiion  a  temperature  of  140^;  at  a 
stronger  heat,  it  emits  dense,  white,  acid  fames,  and  leaves  a  residne  of 
charcoal.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  aqoa-regia^  or  chromic 
acid.-^Zinc  dissolves  in  the  aqueoos  acid,  liberating  hydrogen  gas  which 
smells  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  forming^ohloride  of  sine,  together  with 
the  two  salts:  C»Cl«HZnO»,  2S0»,  and  C«ClH»ZnO»,  2S0*.  The  quantity 
of  the  latter  salt  is  greater  as  the  eyolution  of  hydrogen  is  kept  up  for  a 
longer  time  by  continual  addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  but  complete  trans- 
formation can  only  be  effected  by  electric  action  (p.  297).  The  mode  of 
formation  of  the  latter  salt  by  ziuc  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 

C*CPHW,2S0»  +  2Zn  -  ZnQ  +  C?ClIPZnO*,2SO*. 

The  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air. 

It  decomposes  soluble  metallic  chlorides,  and  with  bases  it  forms  salts 
all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Ammania'salt. — ^The  acid  neutralized  with  ammonia  yields,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  an  inch  long  and 
permanent  in  the  air. 

Patash-^aU. — Preparation  (p.  296). — Small,  pearly  scales  which,  after 
drying  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  is  neutral, 
has  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  When  heated 
above  250°,  it  gives  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  chloride  of  potassium,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal: 

C»CPHK0»»2S0»  -  Ka  +  C  +  CO*  +  HCl  +  2S0». 

The  carbonic  oxide  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  the  red-hot 
charcoal  in  the  residue  on  the  carbonic  acid.  The  salt  dissolves  in 
water,  and  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol. 


2  C 

H    

2  a 

Dried  in  vacuo. 

12-0    .. 

1-0    .. 

70-8    .. 

6-91 
0-49 
..     34-88 
..     19-31 
..     15-76 
..    23-65 

Kolbe. 
5-80 
0-55 

35-00 

K........ 

39-2    .. 

19-76 

2  S 

6  O 

320    .. 

48-0     .. 

1600 

22-89 

C»HCPK0«,2S0* 203-0    ....  100-00 


100-00 


Silver-^aU. — The  aqueous  acid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  perfect  darkness,  yields 
small,  transparent,  tolerably  colourless  crystals,  which,  after  drying  in 
vacuo  or  over  the  water-bath,  are  free  from  water.  The  salt  remains 
undecomposed  till  heated  to  150°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  is  decom- 
posed like  the  potash-salt  Its  aqueous  solution  is  very  easily  blackened 
by  light  or  heat  (Kolbe.) 


CryitaUized. 

Kolbe. 

2  C 

12-0    .. 

4-41 

4-5 

H    

1-0     .. 

037 

0-5 

2  CI  

70-8     .. 

..     26-05 
..    39-74 

Ag  

108-0    .. 

39-3 

2  r. 

32-0    .. 

..     11-77 

6  O 

48-0     .. 

..     17-66 

C»CPHAgO«2SO* 271-8 


100-00 
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Methylic  Sulphate.   C*HH),SO*. 

Dumas  &  Piuoor  (1835).    Ann,  Ckm,  Pky9. 58, 82;  also  Ann,  Phmnm. 
15,  22. 

Sulphate  of  Methyl,  Sulphate  of  Methfl-oxide,  Sulphuric  M ethyl-ether; 
Sekwefelsaures  Methyloxyd,  Schwefel-Formaier ;  Sulfate  de  mkkyUnt, 
Sulfate  neutre  cToxyde  de  methyle. 

Preparation,  1.  If  1  part  of  wood-spirit  be  distilled  with  8  or  10 
pts.  oil  of  yitriol,  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  state  of  gentle  but  constant 
ebullition,  the  operation  maj  be  carried  on  to  the  end  without  boiling 
over.  The  methylic  sulphate,  which  collects  in  the  form  of  an  oil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  acid  watery  distillate,  amounts  to  at  least  as  much  as  the 
wood-spirit  used.  The  upper  stratum  is  decanted;  the  oil  agitated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  remote  the  sulphuric  acid ;  rectified  once  over 
chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  it;  then  seyeral  times  over  finely  pounded 
baryta,  which  retains  the  sulphurous  acid ;  and  finally  placed  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potash,  whereby  the  wood-spirit  and 
any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  still  oe  present  are  removed.  (Dumas  k 
P6Iigot.)'-2.  When  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  a 
glass  globe  filled  with  gaseous  methylic  ether,  the  two  gases  condense 
together,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  form  sulphate  of  methyl, 
which  may  be  purified  from  free  sulphuric  acid  by  distillation  over  burnt 
lime,  and  from  a  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  by  placing  it  in  a  vacuum  for 
24  hours.  This  is  the  only  known  case  of  the  formation  of  an  ether  of 
the  third  from  an  ether  of  the  first  class.  (Renault,  Ann.  Ghim,  Phys^ 
66, 106;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  27,  11;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  13,  429.) 

Colourless  oil  of  specific  gravity  1*324  at  22%  boiling  at  IBS*'  and 
distilUnff  without  decomposition.  Vapour-density  about  4*565.  Has  an 
odour  like  that  of  garlic.  (Dnmas  &  r^ligot.) 

Dnmai  Sc  Weidminn 

P^ligot.  &  Scbweiser.                            VoL     Density. 

2  C   12  ....  1905  ....  19-20  C-vapour 2  ....  0-8320 

3  H  3  ....     4-76  ...     4-75  H-ga« 3  ...  02079 

O  8  ....  12-70  S-vapour i  ....  1-1093 

SO"  40  ...  63-49  ....  ...        63-64  O-gw  2    ...  22186 

C?HH),80«    63  ...10000  1  ....  4-367S 

Methylic  sulphate  decomposes  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  quickly  and 
with  great  evolution  of  heat  in  boiling  water,  in  wood-spirit,  or  in  sul- 
phomethylic  acid  (Dumas  &  P^ligot): 

2((?HH),S0^  +  2HO  =  C>HK)»  +  (?H*0«,2S0«. 

When  this  compound  is  distilled  with  water,  sulphomeihylic  acid  remains 
in  the  retort;  the  milky  distillate,  however,  contains  no  wood-spirit,  but 
Dumasin  (=  Methol)  rises  to  the  top  of  it  in  oily  drops.  (Weicunann  & 
Schweizer,  Pogg.  43,  593.)  Anhydrous  baryta  has  no  action  on  methylic 
sulphate,  but  hydrate  of  baryta  or  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalis  decompose  it  quickly,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  wood-spirit 
and  an  alkaline  sulphoroethylate.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.)  When  methylic 
sulphate  is  distilled  with  aaueous  potash,  snlphomethylate  of  potash 
remains  behind,  bnt  the  distillate  does  not  contain  wood-spirit^  but  oily 
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drops  of  Dumadn  rise  to  the  top  of  it  n^eidmann  &  Schweizer.)-^ 
Ldwig  (Pogg.  42,  409)  obtiuned  by  this  distillation,  instead  of  wood- 
spirit,  an  ethereal  liquid  having  a  sweet,  pleasant  taste,  and  totally 
different  from  woodnspirit  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over 
methylic  snlphate,  the  latter  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  heat,  into  a 
•oft  crystalline  mass,  probably  a  mixture  of  snlphamethylane  and  uude- 
eomposed  methylic  snlphate.  With  aqueous  ammonia,  methylic  sulphate 
becomes  heated  so  much  as  to  project  the  mass  out  of  the  vessel,  and  a 
solntion  is  formed  containing  siuphamethylane,  C'HA'0S2S0',  and  wood- 
spirit  (Dumas  &  P^ligot) 

2  (C«HK),SO»)  +  NH»  =  C«H»N,2S0«  +  C«HK)». 

Methylic  sulphate,  heated  with  the  following  substances,  yields,  by  a 
kind  of  double  decomposition,  the  following  ethers  of  the  second  and 
third  classes :  With  fused  chloride  of  sodium :  chloride  of  methyl  and 
snlphate  of  soda : 

C«HK).SO»  +  NiCa  -  C«HKn  +  NiO,SO«. 

Wiih  ^fiuoride  of  poUunum:  fluoride  of  methyl  and  sulphate  of  potash.— 
With  the  nUphuUs  of  tJie  atkalv-metdU :  a  liquid  resemblin^^  mercaptan. 
•—With  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanide  of  mercury :  a  liquid  cyanide  of 
methyL — With  formiate  of  soda:  formiate  of  methyl : 

C8HK),SO»  +  C«HKO<  -  C«HH),C«HO»  +  KO.SO". 
With  hemoate  of  potash:  benzoate  of  methyL  (Dumas  &  Peligot) 


SulphomethyUc  Acid.   c*HK)*,2S0'. 

Dumas  k  Piuoor.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  58,  54. 
Kane.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  7,  897;  also  /.  pr.  Chem.  7,  96. 

iiethylsckwrfelsHure^  Acide  sulphomethylique,  Bistdphate  de  methylene. 

When  1  pwrt  of  wood-spirit  is  mixed  with  2  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  formation  of  this  acid;  and  if 
the  liquid  be  then  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  acid  often  crystal- 
lises. (Dumas  &  Peligot.) — The  mixture  of  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  2  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol  is  diluted  with  water;  slightly  supersaturated  with  baryta^ 
and  filtered  from  sulphate  of  ba^ta;  the  filtrate  concentrated  in  the 
water-bath,  whereupon  a  small  additional  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
ii  deposited;  and  finally,  the  liquid  is  placed  under  a  bell-jar,  toffether 
with  quick-lime,  and  left  to  evaporate  at  th^  temperature  of  the  air  till 
the  baryta-salt  crystallises.  Into  this  salt  the  liquid  is  converted  even  to 
the  last  drop.  By  dissolving  the  baryta-salt  in  water,  precipitating  the 
baryta  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  the  exact  quantity  required,  and  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  the  acid  is 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  (Dumas  ^  Peligot.)  It  may  also  be 
prenared  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
IS,  however,  obtuned  in  the  state  of  greatest  punty  by  leaving  a  solntion 
of  methylic  snlphate  in  boiling  water  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
(Liebig,  CMm.  org.) 

VOL.  nu  X 
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White,  strongly  acid  needles. 

The  acid  decomposes  yery  easily,  giving  off  snlphnroos  acid  in  Taeno, 
eyen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) 
It  is  yery  soluble  in  water. 

The  Sulphomethylaies  are  soluble  in  water.  The  solphomethylates  e( 
the  fixed  alkalis,  when  heated,  giye  off  methylic  sulphate,  C*HH),SO*, 
and  leaye  the  corresponding  alkaline  sulphates.  (Dumas  &  P^igot.) 

Potash-salt, — Pearly  laminsa.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot.) — Deliquescent,  rhom- 
bic tables,  which  giye  off  their  1  At.  water  in  yacuo  oyer  oil  of  yitrioL  The 
salt  when  heated  giyes  off  water,  methylic  sulphate,  and  sulphurous  acid, 
leaving  sulphate  of  potash  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Kane.) 


KO 

2  SO*    

Cryttallized. 

...« 47-2    .. 

80-0     .. 

..    29-65    .. 

..    50-25     .. 

..     14-45     .. 

5-65     .. 

Kane. 
..  29-51 
..     50-10 

C«H»0    .... 

Aq 

23-0    .. 

9-0    .. 

..  14-39 
..       600 

OWK08,2SO«  +  Aq.  159-2    ....  100-00    ....  10000  «  KO;SO»  +  0»HH>,SO"  +  M- 

-  ^^'}2SO*  +  Aq. 

Baryta-salt — Colourless,  four-sided  tables,  having  a  sweet  taste.  The 
crptals  effloresce  in  the  air  at  ordinaiy  temperatures;  but  more  qoickly 
in  vacuo,  giving  off  10*2  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water.  When  heatea,  they 
effloresce  with  decrepitation,  and  without  fusing;  the  residue,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  gives  off  water,  sulphurous  acid,  combustible  gases,  and 
methjrlic  sulphate,  leaving  sulphate  of  baryta,  blackened  by  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  The  salt,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  and 
leaves  white  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Dumas  &  Peligot.) 


Cryttallized, 

BaO    76-6      .... 

2  SO* 80-0      .... 

Danu  P^  Kane. 
38-76  ....  381  ....  38-50 
40-49       ....      40-8       ....       40-21 

2  C 12-0 

6-07      ....         6-1 

3H    „        3-0      .... 

1-52       ....         1-5       ....       ll-4d 

O    8-0       .... 

2Aq 18-0      .... 

4-05       ....        3-3 

911      ....      10-2      ....        9-W 

Cm8Ba05,2SO»  +  Aq....    197*6      ....     10000      ....  10000      ....     100-t)0 

Lime-salt. — Anhydrous  octohedrons,  very  deliquescent.  (Kane.) 

CfyataUized.                                            Kane. 

CaO  28      21-37       21-41 

2  80*    80       61-07       60-25 

CPH'O  23       . 

17-56      18-34 

C?H»CaO«,2SO«    ....     131 

100-00      100-00 

Uranic  salt, — Formed  by  precipitating  sulphomethylate  of  baryta  by 
1  At.  uranic  sulphate,  so  that  the  filtrate  may  not  exhibit  any  tnrbiditj 
either  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  a  baryta-salt,  and  leaving  it  to  evapo* 
rate  in  vacuo.  The  residual  syrup,  after  the  lapse  of  several  montlia, 
yields  crystals  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  must  be  dried,  firsi 
Detween  paper,  and  then  in  vacuo.  (P6Ugoi,  N,  Ann.  Chm,  Pkfs.  IS, 
560;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  35, 152.) 
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IMed  in  vaeno.  Pfligot. 

U»0» 444      .« 56-25  65-8 

2S0« 80      «  31-25  2y-9 

2C  12      4-69  4-2 

4H 4       1-56  1-6 

2  0 16      6-25  8-5 

Cni»(UK)»)0»,2S0»  +  Aq.     556      100-00       1000 

-  U*0»,SO»  +  C»HO,SC^  +  Aq. 

Zead-Mlt, — Generally  cr^allizes  in  long  prisms;  sometimes  also  in 
tables,  which  perhans  contain  2  At.  water,  ^^ijy  decomposed  by  heat 
into  sulphate  of  leaa  and  snlphate  of  methyl.  The  prisms,  when  dried 
oyer  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  1  At.  water.  (Kane.) 


PbO  

2SO»   ..«.. 
CHH)  .. 

Cry$ttiUizedinpriim». 

112      

80      

..      50-00      .... 

..      35-72      .... 

..      10-27      .... 

4-01      .... 

KanCi 

....      49-76 

....      35-93 

9-81 

Aq 

9      

4-50 

C»H»PbO»,2SO» 224      10000      lOOOO 

Snlphomethylio  acid  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 

Besides  the  barvta-salt  aboye  described,  there  exists  also  another 
isomeric  with  it,  and  called  IsoTneric  stdphomethylcUe  of  baryta.  Accord- 
ing to  Dumas  &  P6iigot  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  61,  199),  this  salt  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  anhydrous  wood- 
spirit,  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  saturating  with  baiyta-water,  pre- 
cipitating the  excess  of  baryta  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid, 
and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Very  long,  thin  prisma,  apparently  rhombic. 


BaO,SO» 

SO» 

2C  

JMed  in  vacuo. 

116-6      .... 

40-0      .... 

12-0      .... 

...      64-92      .M. 
....      22-27 

6-68      ... 

1-67      .... 

4-46 

64-70 

6-95 

3H 

8-0      .... 

1-75 

o „ 

^„ „        8*0      .... 

C«H»BaO>,2SO» 

179-6      ... 

..«.     100-00 

Sulphamethylane.   c*H*Ad,  2SO*. 

DvuAB  &  ViuQOT  (1835).   Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  58,  59;  also  Ann.  Pkarm. 
15,  45. 

Schwefel^Fomuimesier. 

Formed  by  adding  methylic  sulphate  to  aqueous  ammonia,  gradually 
and  with  agitation,  because  the  solution  is  attended  with  mat  evolution 
of  heat,  and  leaving  Uie  solution  to  evaporate  to  the  crystallizing  point  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  (p.  305). 

Large,  transparent  and  colourless  tables,  which  are  extremely  deli- 
quescent, but  may  be  restored  to  the  crystalline  form  by  drying  in  vacuo. 
CPamas  &  P61igot). 

X  2 
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2  C 

6H    

Probable  CompotUhn, 

12       

5      

10-81 
4*50 

N 

2  SO» 

14      

80      

12-61 
72-08 

C?H»Ad,2SO»    HI       100-00 

Fop  Lanrent'f  yiews  of  the  consdtation  of  this  compound  Tid.  iZfrtitf  tcteii/{/*.  14, 327 ; 
19, 149. 


Methylic  Nitrate.    c«H»0,NO». 

Dumas  &  P^ligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  58,  37  (1835);  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
15,  26. 

I^UrcUe  of  Methyl,  Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Methyl,  Nitric  MethyUether; 
Salpetersaures  Methyloxyd,  ScUpeter-ffolznaphthOj  Salpeter  -  Formalter; 
A^otate  de  methyline,  Nitrate  de  methylene. 

When  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  wood-spirit,  this  compoand  is  formed 
in  small  quantity,  and  only  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  2  parts  of 
poanded  nitre  are  distilled  in  a  capacious  retort  with  a  recently  prepared 
mixture  of  5  pts.  wood  spirit  and  10  oil  of  yitrioL  As  the  mixture  becomes 
hot,  the  distillation  proceeds  without  application  of  heat  from  without 
The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  receiyer,  containing  solution  of  common 
salt  and  surrounded  with  a  frigorific  mixture,  and  proyided  with  a 
tubulus  to  conyey  the  uncondensed  gases  into  the  chimney.  The 
methylic  nitrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiyer,  is  separated 
mechanically  from  the  supernatant  aqueous  fluid,  and  several  times  recti- 
fied in  the  water-bath  over  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of 
lead.  But  the  resulting  liquid,  which  amounts  to  0*5  of  the  wood-spirit 
used,  has  not  a  constant  ooiling  point,  and  is  therefore  a  mixture;  it 
begins  to  boil  at  160^  yielding  a  distillate  which  smells  of  hydrocyuiie 
acid,  and  probably,  therefore,  consists  of  methylic  formiate;  it  is  not  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  Q^°y  that  methylic  nitrate  passes  over  in  a  state 
of  comparatiye  purity. 

Colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*182  at  20°;  boils  at  66*^,  and  yields  a 
yapour  whose  density  is  2*640.  Has  a  faint  ethereal  smelly  and  is 
perfectly  neutral. 

DamaBft 

Peligot.  Vol.        Den^. 

18-34  Cvapour      2     ....     O'SSSO 

4-42  H-gM 3     ....     0-2079 

17-53  N-gM 1     ....     0-9706 

59-71  O-gas 3     ....     33279 

10000  2     ....     5-3384 

1     ....     2-6692 

As  the  analysis  does  not  agree  well  with  the  calculation,  Dumas  & 
Peligot  consider  it  possible,  though  not  yery  probable,  that  the  oompoond 
majr  be  C'H'0,NO^  [Perhaps  the  liquid  was  contaminated  with  methylic 
nitrite,  C'H'0,NO^  a  compound  not  known  in  the  separate  state.] 

Methylic  nitrate,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  fiercely  and  with  a  ydlow 


2C    

.    12    . 

3     . 

14     . 

48     . 

...     15-58 

3H   

3-90 

N  

60  

..     18-18 
62-34 

C?H»0,NO«... 

77    . 

..  10000 
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flame.    Its  yaponr  detonates  witb  the  greatest  yiolence  at  a  temperature 
a  little  below  150°. — On  bringing  a  flaming  body  to  the  aperture  of  a 

flass  bulb  filled  with  the  vapour,  not  only  is  the  bulb  shattered  to  pieces, 
nt  likewise  a  platinum-orucible  in  which  it  may  be  enclosed.  Even  a 
cast  iron  boiler  is  burst,  when  a  glass  flask  containing  200  cubic  centi* 
metres  of  the  vapour  is  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  explodes. 
Nevertheless,  the  compound  may  be  analyzed  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
oxide  of  copper,  the  decomposition  taking  place  very  quickly,  out  without 
explosion.  The  explosion  of  the  vapour  produces  water,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen.  [There  is  not  oxygen  enough  for  this.  Gm.]  Methylic  nitrate, 
heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  rapidly  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
crystals  of  nitre.  (Dumas  &  P^ligot). 


Methylic  Formiate.    C»H»0,C»HO«. 

Dumas  &  P^liqot  (1835).    Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  58,  48;  also  Ann,  Pharm. 
5,  35. 

Formiate  of  Methyl,  Formiate  of  Oxide  of  Methyly  Formic  Methyl- 
dh/er;  Ameiseneaurea  MetkyloTyd,  Ameisen-Formester;  Formiate  d'oxyde 
de  tnethyle. 

Banal  parts  of  methylic  sulphate  and  formiate  of  soda  are  gently 
heatea  in  a  distillatory  apparatus.  As  soon  as  the  action  begins,  the 
mass  becomes  spontaneously  heated,  and  methylic  formiate  passes  over  in 
a  nearly  pure  state  into  the  receiver,  which  should  be  well  cooled.  The 
methybc  formiate,  which  afterwards  passes  over  at  a  higher  temperature, 
is  contaminated  with  a  little  methylic  sulphate.  The  distillate  thus 
obtained  is  rectified  over  formiate  of  soda,  and  then  once  by  itself  in  a 
dry  retort.  In  this  manner,  a  perfectly  pure  product  is  obtained.  This 
compound  is  not  obtained  by  distilling  wood-spirit  and  formiate  of  soda 
with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  very  yolatiloy 
and  having  an  ethereal  but  very  pleasant  odour.  Vapour  density =2*084. 
(Dumas  &  P^ligot).  Boils  between  36"^  and  38^;  smells  like  formic  ether. 
(Liebig,  Chim,  org,) 


4C  

4  U  

24 

4 
.    32 

....    4000    . 
....      6-67     . 
....     53-33    . 

Damas  & 
P61igot. 
...    40-67 
....      6-83 
...     52'50 

Vol. 
C*TApoar    4    .. 
H.gas...    4     .. 
O-gas ....    2     .. 

Densitj. 

...     1*6640 
..     0-2772 

4  0  

..    2-2186 

C»H»0,C»HO».. 

.     60 

....  10000    . 

...  10000 

2     .. 
1     .. 

..     4-1698 
..    2*0799 

Chloromethylic  Formiate.    CH31HK),(?H0». 

Dumas  &  Tihioor.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  5S,  52  (1835);  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
15,  39. 

Ameiaen-Formeiter,  OxychlorkohUmaureB  Methylen,  Oxichlorocarbonate 
de  methyUnem 
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Wood^irit  sprinkled  into  a  bottlo  filled  with  phomiie  gu  fia  deeMl- 
posed  in  a  few  seconds,  with  great  erolation  of  heat^  yidding  hydrodilnie 
acid  and  chloromethyiic  formiate : 

C?HKfi  +  2CC10  =  Ha  +  C»H>aO,C«HO». 

If  the  wood-spirit  contains  water,  the  chloromethyiic  formiate  partly 
separates  from  the  still  undecomposed  wood-spirit  in  drops;  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  it  is  completely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
may  he  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  hy  decantation,  and  distilled  m 
the  water-bath  over  a  very  large  qoantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  aod 
oxide  of  lead.  By  a^tating  this  distillate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  tht 
last  traces  of  wood-spirit  may  be  removed  from  it. 

Colourless,  very  fluid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  yery  volatile,  and 
having  a  penetrating  odour. 

Bums  with  a  green  flame.  Dissolves  with  great  evolntion  of  heat  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  producing  sal-ammoniac  and  nrethylane,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  needles : 

(?H»aO,C»HO«  +  2NH»  -  NHK:1  +  C«H»NO« 


3H 

.....      24*0      ... 
3-0      ».. 

..„.      25-42 
3-18 

37-50 

....      33-90 

Damas  &  Pdigot 

«.      25-9 

3-4 

CI 

40 

35-4       ... 

32-0      ... 

36-6 

34-1 

C2HH3lO.C»HO»    

94-4      ... 

...     100-00 

«.....•     lOO-O 

k 


MethylaL  G*HH)«. 

Malaouti.    Ann.  Ckim,  Phys,  70,  390;  also  Ann.  Pkarw^  88,  55;  also 
J.pr.Chem,  18,67. 

To  a  solution  of  120  parts  fonnomethylal  in  about  176  pt&  water, 
hydrate  of  potash  is  added  by  small  portions,  each  addition  causing  tlis 
liquid  to  boil  up,  and  the  methylal  which  rises  to  the  sur£u)e  and  forms  a 
distinct  stratum,  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  solution. 

Transparent  and  colourless;  sp.  gr.  0*855  at  18";  boils  at  42^;  bbi^ 
like  fonnomethylal.     Vapour-densitv=  2*625. 

Chlorine  gas  passed  through  methylal  acts  very  slowly  upon  it,  causinj^ 
rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours;  after  a  certain  interval,  however,  a  violent 
action  is  set  up.  The  residue  left  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  bnt  small 
in  quantity,  because  a  large  porticm  is  lost  by  evaporation;  when  washed 
with  water,  which  dissolves  the  greater  portion,  it  leaves  a  liquid,  whieh 
in  24  hours  becomes  filled  with  crystals,  and  in  four  weeks  is  completelj 
converted  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C*C1*,  a  large  quantity  of  formic 
acid  having  passed  into  the  supernatant  water: 

C«H80<  +  12CI  -  6HC1  +  C?H«0<  +  C*Cl«. 

[In  this  change,  a  compound  of  the  methylene-series  appears  to  be  con- 
vbrted  into  a  compound  belonging  to  the  ethylene  series.] 

Methylal,  gently  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  gives  off 
nitric  oxide  g&a,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid,  but  neither 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nor  wood-spirit.  It  acts  in  a  similar 
manner  with  bichromate  of  potash.     When  briskly  agitated  with  alcoholic 
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potash,  meihylal  disappears  very  slowly,  taking  up  10  At.  oxygen  [from 
the  air],  by  which  it  is  conyerted  into  formic  acid: 

C«HH>  +  lOO  =  3C«H30<  +  2H0. 

1  ToL  methylal  dissolves  in  3  vol.  water,  and  may  be  separated  there- 
from by  saturating  the  water  with  potash.— It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Maiaguti.) 
^^  Maiaguti.  Vol.        Density. 

«C* 36     ....    47-37     ....     47-86  C-Tapour....     6     ....     24960 

8H 8     ....     10-.53     ....     10-53  H-gaa 8     ....     0*5544 

^Q 32    ....     42-10     ....     41-61  O-gaa  2     ....     22186 

MethylaL...     76    ....  100-00    ....  100-00  2    ....     5-2690 

1     ....     2-6345 

[Methylal  is  perhaps  a  copulated  compound  of  a  higher  order,  com- 
posed namely  of  1  At.  methylic  formiate  with  4  At.  wood-spirit,  mintu 
4  At.  HO: 

C^H^O^  +  iC^Wa^  -  4H0  =  C»2Hi«08. 

According  to  this  formula,  its  yapour  will  be,  not  ^-atomic,  like  that  of 
C*H*0*,  but  ^tomic,  just  as  sal-ammoniac  vapour,  which  is  ^-atomic,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammouiacal  gases,  both  of 
which  are  ^atomic.    Gm.] 

According  to  Liebig  {Ckmi.  org,\  methylal = 2  MeOH-PoO-hAq= 
2C^H»,0-»-2C«H,0-h  HO.— According  to  Regnault,  it  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  3  At  methyl-ether,  which  haye  taken  up  20  and  given  off 
IHO: 

30»H»0  -»•  20  -  HO  »  C«HH)*. 


Formomethylal.   OB}^(y^. 

Kanb.    PkO.  Mag.  J.  10, 116;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  19,  175. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Fharm.  27,  135. 

Malaouti.    Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  70,  390;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  32,  55;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  67. 

Fomutl. — First  noticed  by  Gregory,  but  more  completely  examined 
by  Kane,  Dumas,  and  Maiaguti. 

A  mixture  of  3  pts.  oil  of  yitriol  and  3  water  is  added,  after  cooling, 
to  8  pts.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  2  pts.  wood-spirit  contained  in 
a  capacious  retort;  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  in  the  water-bath  till  it 
begins  to  froth  up,  but  no  longer,  because  the  heat  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  materials  is  sufficient  for  the  distillation ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  however,  the  heat  should  be  raised  to  100^.  The  dis- 
tillate, which  contains  formomethylal,  wood-spirit,  aldehyde,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lignone,  is  rectiOed  in  the  water-bath,  the  boiling  point 
ffradnafly  rising  from  40"^  to  80°;  and  only  that  portion  is  collected  which 
distils  over  at  temperatures  not  above  60^  The  distillate  thus  obtained 
roDsists  of  formomethylal  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  aldehyde.  (Kane.) 
f  The  further  purification  U  not  described.] 

Transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Boils  at  38"*  (^Kane);  at 
39•5^..40•5°  (Maiaguti).     Vapour-density  =  2  40725    (Kane);  =  2  515 
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(Damas).     Haa  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  aoetio  ether. 
(Malagnti.) 

Kane.  Dnmat.  Malagiiti. 

8C 48     45-28     45-84     46-27     45-54 

10  H 10    9-44     9-38    9-43    9*58 

6  0 48  45-28  44-78  44-30  44-88 

106  10000  100-00  10000  100-00 

VoL  Densitj. 

CTapour 8  3-3279 

H-gM 10  0-6930 

O-gas 3  3-3279 

3        7-3488 

1        2-4496 

Kane  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  body  which  he  analyzed  still  contained 
aldehyde,  and  tiierefore  gaye  too  much  carbon.  The  yapoor  of  this 
compound  appears  to  be  ^atomic^  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence. 

Formomethylal  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions  (Kane);  100 
measures  of  it  require  170  measures  of  water  to  dissolye  them. 
(Malaguti.) 

Chlorine  yields  with  formomethylal  an  oily  product,  which  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  formic  acid.  (Dumas^)— Formo- 
methylal is  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  wood-spirit  and  formiate  of 
potash.  (Kane,  Dumas.) — When  100  pts.  rormomethylal  are  mixed  with 
alcohol;  hydrate  of  potash  gradually  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  alcohol;  the  mixture  left  to  itself  for  5  days,  then  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation,  and  mixed  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silyer;  a 
quantity  of  metallic  silyer  is  precipitated,  from  which  it  may  be  calculated 
that  only  18  pts.  of  formic  acid,  C'HK)*,  have  been  produced.  Now,  if 
formomethylal  were  constituted  as  Dumas  supposes  (vid,  in/,),  the 
amount  of  formic  acid  should  be  43*4  per  cent  (Malaguti.)— A  solution 
of  100  measures  of  formomethylal  in  176  measures  of  water  gradually 
mixed  with  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potash,  each  addition  causing  the  liquid 
to  boil  up,  is  resolyed,  after  complete  decomposition,  into  70  measures  of 
of  methylal,  which  rise  to  the  top,  and  a  watery,  alkaline  layer,  containing 
formic  acid  and  wood-spirit. 

Hence  it  appears  that  formomethylal  is  a  mere  mixture  of  methylal  and 
methylic  formiate,  which  latter  is  alone  decomposed  by  the  potash.  The 
't  is  apparent  on  distilling  formomethylal  with  a  thermometer. 
ate,  which  passes  oyer  when  the  temperature  rises  to  37°,  contains 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  is  therefore  comparatiyely  rich  in  methylic 
but  that  which  ultimately  goes  oyer  at  40°  contains  40*64  C  and 
id  is  therefore  richer  in  methylal.  (Malaguti.) 
ling  to  Kane,  formomethylal  is  a  compound  of  1  At.  methylic 
1  At.  methyl -aldide,  CriH)'  (a  compound  not  known  in  the 
^te);  accoraing  to  Dumas,  it  is  a  compound  of  3  At.  methylene 
water  and  1  At.  hjrpothetically  anhydrous  formic  acid,-— or,  what 
the  same  thing,  it  is,  according  to  Liebig's  earlier  ylew  {Pogg. 
a  compound  of  3  At.  methyl-ether  and  1  At.  hypothetically 
formic  acid.  Lastly,  accoraing  to  Malagnti,  it  is  a  loosely 
mixture  of  2  At.  methylal  with  1  At.  methylic  formiat^ 
»r  is  decomposed  when  the  mixture  is  treated  with  potash* 
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Theee  aeveral  riews  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

According  to  Kane.  According  to  Dumas.  According  to  Malaguti. 

CHO                                  CHO  C   H    O 

1  At.  Methyl^ther...  2  3  1  3  At.  Methylene  6  6  2  At.  Methylal    12  16    8 

1  At.  Methyl-aldide     2  2  2  3  At.  HO   3  3  1  At.  Methylic)    a     a     a 

lAt.FonnicAcid  2  13  formiate    ...J 

Formometbylal    4  5  3  8  10  6  16  20  12 

[It  may  also  be  a  copulated  compound  of  1  At.  methylic  fonniate  and 

2  At.  wood-spirit,  tnintu  2  HO: 

C<H^O<  +  C^HH>  -  2HO  -  C?H»0«. 

When  2  At.  of  this  compound  are  acted  upon  by  potash,  only  1  At.  of  the 
methylic  formiate  is  decomposed,  and  the  methylal  remains:  G^*H^^— 

H) 
T  Methylamine.    C»H»N=C*H»,H»N=    H  VN. 

C»H»J 

WuBTZ  (1849).  Campt.  rend.  28,  223,  and  323,  29,  169;  TnstU.  1849, 
100,  257;  Comptes  mensuels,  1849, 120;  J.pr.  Chem.  47,  34.5;  Pharm. 
Centr,  1849,  264;  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  115;  Ann,  Pharm,  71 ,  930;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  48,  238;  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  3,  90.— n7(iAres6er.  1849,  394. — 
More  fully:  N.  Ann.  Ckim.  PhyB.  30,  443;  J.  pr.  Chem.  52,  193; 
abetr.  Ann.  Pharm.  76,  317;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  166,  177  J 
Jahreiber.  1850,  443. 

Methylamide,  Methylrammonxa,  Jfethamine,  Methyliaque. — Ooonn  in 
the  oUum  anvmaU  Dippelii.  (Anderson.) 

Formation.     1.   By  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate  or  oyannrate 
of  methyl  (Wurts): 

C«NO,(?H»0  +  2(KO,HO)  =  2(K0,C0«)  +  C»H»N. 

S.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  methyl-urea,  C*H«N»0"  (Wnrt«): 
C<H«NH)«  +  2(K0,H0)  -  2(KO,CO«)  +  NH»  +  C>H»N. 

3.  Iodide  of  methylammoninm,  H>(CH*)N,I,  or  hydriodate  of  methy- 
lamine, H'(CH')N,HI,  is  formed,  among  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  iodide  of  methyl.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  4,  320.)-— 

4.  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  or  of  chlorine  on  yarious  natural  alka- 
loids :  a.  Morphine  heated  to  200^  with  hydrate  of  potash  yields  a  dis- 
tillate containing  methylamine.  (Wertheim,  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  210;  Chem. 
OoM.  1850,  142.)— 6.  The  distillate  obtained  by  heating  Codeine  to 
120^...  175"  with  hydrate  of  potash  contains  methylamine,  together  with 
ammonia  and  other  basic  products. — c.  Hydrochlorate  of  methylamine 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  Theobromine.  (Rochleder  &  Hlasi* 
weti,  Wien.  Aead.  Per.  Marx,  266;  Jahre8ber.  1850,  437.)— i^.  Also, 
together  with  a  yariety  of  other  products,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
O^eine,  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  120;  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  1849, 
Feb.  93;  N.  J.  Pharm.  17, 74;  Jahre^ber.  1849,  383;  also  Wim.  Aead.  Ber. 
1850,  Jiili)  96;  Chem.  Gm.  1851,  102;  Jahre$ber.  1850,  434;  Wurtx, 
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N,  J.  Pharm,  17,  76;  Jahraber,  1849,  384;  C<mpt.  rend.  30,  9.)— 
Rochleder  at  first  supposed  that  the  base  thus  obtained  was  composed  of 
CH*N,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Formyline,  Wurti,  however,  showed  that 
it  was  really  metbyhunine;  and  Rochleder,  on  repeating  his  experiment^ 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Preparation,  Similar  to  that  of  ammonia.  Hydrochlorate  of  methy- 
lamine  (p.  317),  perfectly  dried,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  qniek- 
lime,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end,  in 
such  Quantity  as  to  half  fill  it^  the  other  hall  being  filled  with  fragments 
of  hydrate  of  potash.  From  this  tube  a  gas-delivery  tube  passes  to  the 
mercurial  trough.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  tube,  beginning  at 
the  closed  end,  the  gas  is  disengaged  and  may  be  collected  over  the 
mercury.  (Wurtz.) 

Properties.  Colourless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  Like 
ammonia,  it  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue ;  fumes  strongly  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  combines  with  its  own  volume  of  that  gas  and  with  half 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  is  rajudly  absorbed  by  water,  and  also 
by  charcoal.  It  is  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  taking  fire  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper;  it  then  bums  with  a  yellowish 
flame,  producing  water,  carlK>n]c  acio,  and  nitrogen,  mixed,  if  the  com- 
bustion be  incomplete,  with  C3ranog<en  and  hydrocyanic  acid. — Sp.  gr.  1  *13 
at  25'',  and  1*08  at  4^^  When  cooled  a  few  dijgrees  b«low  0%  it  con- 
denses to  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  does  not  aolidify  in  a  mixture  of 
solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  (Worts). 


2  C 

12 

5 

....    38-71 
....     1613 
..„     4516 

C-vapour 

VoL        Densitf. 
„    2    ....     0-8320 

5  H 

H-gas 

5    ....     0-3465 

N 

«...  14 

N.gM  

«     1     ....     0-9706 

C?H»N    ... 

31 

....  100-00 

2     ....     21491 
1             1074* 

May  be  regarded:  (1)  as  CH'N,!!',  i.e.,  as  a  compound  of  2H  with  a 
nucleus  (C*H*)  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  IN  (a,  p.  186); — (2)  as 
CH'Ad,  t.  e.,  as  the  same  nucleus  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  lAd 
(6,  p.  186);---(d)  as  CH*,NH^,  t.  e.,  as  ammonia  coupled  with  methylene 
(c,  p.  1 86),  which  is  the  view  adopted  by  Dumas,  (CompU  rend.  29,  303); 

H   ] 
(4)  or  finally,  as    H    •  N,  i.  tf.,  as  ammonia  in  which  1  At.  H  \b  xephiced 

by  1  At  methyl  =  C*H»  (Wurtz,  Hofmann).  Compare  pp.  16,  17,  and 
186. 

Deoompontiom.  1.  Methylamine  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcekun 
tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelam,  is  completely  decomposed  into 
free  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

3C»H»N  -  NH»,C2NH  +  C*NH  +  C«H<  +  6H. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture,  as  it  issues  from  the  tube,  be  paased  through 
water,  and  then  collected  in  jars  over  mercury,  the  water  acquires  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  found  to  contain  hydrooyanate  of  ammonia;  and 
the  gas  in  the  jars  consists,  in  100  measures,  of  13*77  vol.  hydrocyamc 
acid,  71  08  hydrogen,  and  14  37  marsh-gaa. — 2.  Four  vol  methylunine 
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exploded  with  9  yol.  oxygen  prodace  4  vol.  etobonie  aeid  and  2  yoL 
nitrogen.  Now  4  yol.  CO'  contain  4  vol.  0;  bence  5  voL  0  roust  hav^ 
been  consumed  in  burning  tbe  hydrogen,  whidi  must  therefore  amount 
to  10  vol.;  moreover,  4  vol.  CO*  contain  4  vol.  carbon-vapour  (II.,  93); 
consequently  4  vol.  methylamine-gas  contain  4  vol.  C,  10  vol.  H,  and 
2  vol.  N,— or  2  vol.  methylamine  contain  2  vol.  C,  6  H,  and  1  N;  and 
as  a]l  these  gases  are  monatomic  (I.,  53),  it  follows  also  that  the  numbers 
of  atoms  of  C,  H,  and  N,  are  to  one  another  as  2  :  5  :  1.  Hence,  if  the 
gas  itself  be  diatomic,  its  formula  must  be  C*H'N.  To  obtain  complete 
combustion,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  tbe  gas  with  3  times  its  volume  of  dry 
oxygen,  and  to  add  to  the  mixture,  according  to  Regnault's  recommenda* 
tion,  a  certain  quantity  of  detonatiug  gas,  derived  from  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  also  perfectly  dry.  (Wurtz,  A\  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.  80,  451.).-^ 
d.  Potassium  heated  in  the  gas  decomposes  it  completely,  yielding  free 
l^ydrogen  and  cyanide  of  potassinm: 

C»H»N  +  K  «  C^NK  +  5H, 

81-5  vol.  TOethylamine  yielding  81-5  vol.  pure  hydrogen,  numbers  which 
are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  2  : 5.  The  action,  however,  exhibits  two  stages. 
At  first,  while  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  volume  of  gas  increases  but  little, 
and  the  residue  probably  contains  C*(H*K)N,  a  compound  analogous  to 
amide  of  potassium;  and  this  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into 
hydroeen  and  cyanide  of  potassinm,  the  latter  decomposition  beinff  accom- 
panied by  the  considerable  increase  in  volume  which  is  observed.  (Wurtz.) 

Comhinaiuma,— Aqueous  iSWtrfion.— Methylamine  is  the  most  soluble 
in  water  of  all  known  gases.  Water  at  25^  absorbs  959  times,  and  at 
12'5%  1150  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.— The  soluti<m  is  prepared  by 
distilling  cyanurate  of  methyl  with  potash-ley,  (p.  813).  The  liquids  are 
heated  together  in  a  flask  surmounted  by  a  worm-tube,  which  serves  to 
condense  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  separate  it  from  the  gaseous  methyla- 
mine; the  gas  then  passes  over  into  a  receiver  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  water.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the  cyanurate  of  methvl 
is  a  very  long  operation.  It  may,  however,  be  accelerated  by  previously 
fusing  the  ether  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  ji  .        ^        i 

The  solution  has  the  powerful  odour  of  the  cas,  and  is  extremely 
caustic;  it  gives  off  the  gas  when  boiled.  It  is  decomposed  by  iodine, 
bromine,  and  chlorine.  Iodine  added  to  it,  not  in  excess,  forms  hydno- 
dote  of  methylamine  which  dissolves,  and  Diniodomethylamtne,  C*(HH  jNj 
which  remains  undissolved : 

3Cni*N  +  41  -  C«(H»I2)  N  +  2  (C2H«N,HI). 

Bromine  and  chlorine  appear  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  action  of  aqueous  meUiylamine  on  metallic  salts  is,  for  tkhe  most 
part,  similar  to  that  of  ammonia.  The  salts  of  magnesia,  manganese, 
&on,  bismuth,  chromium,  uranium,  and  tin,  are  precipitated  by  methyia- 
mine  in  the  same  manner  as  by  ammonia.  With  zino-salts,  methylamine 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent.  With 
copper^lts,  a  bluish  white  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  excess,  and 
forminir  a  deep  blue  solution.  With  cadmium-salts,  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  excess.  With  nickel  and  cobalt  salts,  also,  it  forms  pro. 
cipitates  insoluble  in  excess.  These  lajt  three  reactions  d'ffe/jwja 
S  produced  by  ammonm.     Acetate  of  lead,  is  scarcely  clouded  by 
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metbylamine,  but  the  nitrate  is  completelj  precipitated.  With  merearoitf 
salts,  methylamiDe,  like  ammonia,  forms  a  black  precipitate; — with 
corrosive  sublimate,  a  white,  fioccnlent  precipitate,  insolable  in  excees.— - 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  completely  precipitated  by  methylamine ;  and 
the  oxide,  whether  precipitated  by  the  alkaloid  itself  or  by  potaah, 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  former.  The  solution,  abandoned  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  a  black  substance,  which  contains  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  silver,  and  is  probably  the  analogue  of 
fulminating  silver;  but  does  not  explode  either  by  heat  or  by  percuosioii. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  also  dissolved  by  aqueous  methylamine.  With  ter- 
chloride  of  gold,  methylamine  forms  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  forming  an  orange-red 
solution.  A  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  forms,  with 
methylamine,  a  crystalline  deposit,  consisting  of  chloroplatinate  of  me- 
thyh&mine,  in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  scales.  The  formation  of  this 
precipitate  is  prevented,  even  by  slight  dilution.  (Wurtz.) 

Carbonate  of  Methylamine. — Gaseous  methylamine  unites  with  half  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  forming  a  white  solid  body,  analogous  to  the 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia  (11.,  430,  a). — The  salt  is  prepared  by 
distilling  the  fused  hydrochlorate  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  product 
of  the  distillation  is  a  very  thick  liquid,  having  a  quantity  of  solid  matter 
in  the  middle:  the  li<^uid  is  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
methylamine;  the  solid  is  the  anhydrous  carbonate.  On  gently  heating 
the  contents  of  the  receiver,  the  anhydrous  carbonate  partly  dissolves  and 
partly  volatilizes.  The  liquid  portion,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the 
hydrated  salt,  which  is  highly  deliquescent,  and  volatilizes  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  obtain  either  the 
anhydrous  or  the  hydrated  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  sabstanct 
analyzed  by  Wurtz  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Anhydrout.  Wurtx.  Hydrated, 
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The  so-called  aohydrons  carbonate  ia  analogous  to  the  compoand  which  Roae  calls 
carbonate  of  ammon.  (II.  430.) 

Sulphate. — Very  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  does  not 
crystallize.  Evaporated  with  cyanate  of  potash,  it  jrields  methyl-urea. 
C*H*NH)».  (Wurtz.)  J       -^ 

Hydrtodate, — C*H'N,HI. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  me- 
thylamine dissolved  in  water  (p.  315);  also  by  saturating  the  solution 
with  hydriodic  acid. — Colourless  plates,  which  turn  brown  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol.  (Wurtz.) 

Hydrxjhromate. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  aqueous 
solution  of  methyh&mine.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  it  cr3rstallizes  in  large,  brilliant  plates,  which  have 
an  unctuous  aspect,  and  are  very  deliquescent  (Wurtz.) 
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SydrochloraU. — Oaseoas  methylamine  anites  with  its  own  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  a  white,  solid  salt,  which  adheres  like  snl- 
ammoniac  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. — The  salt  is  prepared  by  satarating 
aqueous  methylamine  with  h^rdrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
The  residue  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling 
in  fine,  lar^e  laminie,  which,  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  appear 
iridescent  by  reflected  light.  Deliquescent;  does  not  fuse  till  heated 
above  100"^.  Heated  in  an  open  vessel  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it 
volatilises  in  very  dense  vapours,  which  condense  in  a  white  powder  on 
the  sor&oe  of  cold  bodies.  ( Wurtz.) 
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When  a  solution  of  this  salt,  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  treated 
with  amalgam  of  potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
alkaline.  Wurtz  has  not  jet  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  this  reaction  an 
amalgam  of  methylammonium  corresponding  to  the  ammoniacal  amalgam 
(I.,  457).  Neither  is  such  a  compound  pranced  by  placing  mercury  in  a 
vity  in  a  lump  of  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine,  and  connecting  it  with 


1  nyd 
.  (W 


the  voltaic  battery.  (Wurtz.) 

Nitrate. — Formed  by  saturating  aqueous  methylamine  with  nitric  acid. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  beautiful,  right  rhomboidal  prisms, 
very  much  elongated,  and  closely  resembling  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
vnmonia.  They  are  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol.  They  are  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  gaseous  product^ 
and  drops  of  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water.  (Wurtz.) 
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ChlaroTnercuraie  of  Methylamine,— CPW^,KCi,}igCl.— Formed  by 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  1  At.  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  and  1  At. 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  yields 
bulky  crystals  of  the  double  salt.  (Wurtz.) 

Ohlor(hauraie, — On  mixing  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine 
with  a  scdution  of  chloride  of  gold,  no  precipitate  is  formed;  but  on  e?a* 
porating  till  the  liquid  becomes  very  concentrated  and  then  leaving  it  tQ 
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cooly  the  double  salt  is  obtained  in  splendid  golden-yellow  needles,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  (Wnrtx.) 
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CMoroplatinate, — Beantifnl  golden-fellow  scales,  which  are  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  recrystallize  on  cooling.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  Wbea 
heated  thej  blacken,  emitting  very  copious  fumes,  and  learing  a  lesidiie 
of  platinum  mixed  with  charcoal,  whicn  bums  in  the  air.  (Wurti.) 


2  C  

12-0 

..-      5-06 
....      2-53 
..„    44-87 
....    41-64 
....      5-90 

Worts. 
5-15 

6  H 

6-0 

2-65 

3  a  

„  106-2 

44-45 

Pt 

99-0 

41-37 

N  

140 

C«H»N,HCl,Pt( 

n»    237-2 

....  10000 

Compounds  of  Methylamine  with  Protochloride  of  Platinum.-^ 
a.  2(PtCl,0»H*N)  =  2C»H»N,PtCl+PtCl.— When  protochloride  of  pla- 
tinum, suspended  in  a  small  auantitj  of  water,  is  treated  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  methjlamme,  heat  is  evolyed,  and  the  olive-brown 
compound  is  converted  into  a  chrome-green  powder.  (Wurtz.) 


Worts. 


4C  

10  H  

24-0    .. 

100    .. 

..      7-26 

302 

..    59-87 

..    21-39 

8-46 

2  Pt 

198-0    .. 

.....      59-75 

2  a — 

2  N  

»     70-8     .. 

280    .. 

2(PtCl,C»H»N) 330-8     ....  100-00 

Analogous  to  Magnus's  green  compound,  2NIP,  PtCl  +  PtCl :  — -  May 
also  be  regarded,  according  to  Gerhardt*s  nomenclature  and  formuln,  as 
ChloroplatinaU  of  Diplatoio-mdhylamine,  PtCPH,N»(C*H*)Pt  {vid.  VI., 
804.) 

h.  C*H»PtN»,HCl  =  2(C»H»N),  PtCl.— When  the  compound  a  is  intro- 
duced,  together  with  an  excess  of  methylamine,  into  a  small,  narrow- 
necked  flask,  the  flask  sealed,  and  then  heated  for  a  while  in  the  water- 
bath,  the  precipitate  gradually  dissolves,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  insoluble  powder. 
The  point  of  the  flask  is  then  broken,  the  excess  of  methylamine  distilled 
ofi*  by  heat,  and  the  remaining  liquid  Altered.  The  nearly  colourless 
solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  ulti- 
mately solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  crystals  are  separated  from 
the  adhering  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  paper,  then  purified  by 
several  crystallizations  from  water,  and  finally  horn,  aledio^  in  whim 
they  disso&e  less  readily  than  in  water.  (Wnrtx.) 
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Wnrtf. 

4C  240    ....     12-22        12-32 

10  H  10-0    ....      509        5-11 

Pt *. 99*0    ....     50-41         .      50-00 

CI 35-4     ....     18-02 

«N 280    ....     14-26 

2((?H»N),Pta  196-4     ....  100-00 

This  oompoand  is  analogous  to  Reisei's  first  okloridey  2NH*,PtCl  (VI.| 
300). — According  to  Gerhardt's  notation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  J7y- 
droMorcOe  of  DipkUoto-methylanUne^  N»(OH*)Pt,  HCL— Wurtz's  formula 

Qt/|^«pf\2^[  HCl  is  scarcely  admissible,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that 

hydroohioric  acid  can  act  as  a  bibasic  acid. 


IT  Diniodo-metliylamine.   c»(H>I*)N. 

WmiTs.    N.  Jinn.  (Mm.  Pky$.  80,  455. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  aqueous  solution  of  methyla- 
mine  (p.  315). 

Oamet-coloured  powder,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  appears  to  be 
decomposed  by  that  liquid. 

Wurtx. 

2C  „ 12    ....      4-27        ....        4-12 

3  H  3    ....      1-06        ....        1.57 

2 1 252    ....     89-32        ....      8957 

N  14     ....       5-35 

C^l  p'}n    281    ....  10000 

This  compound  is  decomposed  by  heat,  but  does  not  explode  like  the 
iodide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  volatile  product  having  a  very  penetrating  odour, 
and  a  slight  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  a  yellow  flooculent  matter, 
not  yet  examined;  Wurtz  has,  however,  ascertained  that  this  residue  does 
not  consist  of  iodoform.  (Wurtx.) 


T  Dimethyiamine,    c*JrN  =  ((?H«)«,H*N=((?lP)«,HN. 

This  compound  has  been  but  little  studied.  It  is  formed  as  a  hydrio* 
date  (or  iodide  of  dimethvliura)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of 
methyl  (pp.  179, 821).  The  hydriodate  distilled  with  caustic  potash  yields 
the  alkali  in  the  free  state.  (Uofmann,  Okem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  4,  322.) 


4  C 

Calculation. 
24        ..«.., 

53-33 

7  H 

7 

15-56 

N 

14 

3111 

©•H^N 

100-00 
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IT  Trimethylamine.    C«H*N  =  (C«H»)!,H»N  =  (C«H»)»N. 

Oocnrs  in  heiTin|^-brine  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J,  5,  288 ;  Atm. 
Pharm.  88,  116). — The  hjdriodate  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  iodide  of  methyl;  and  on  distilling  this  oomponnd  with  potash,  the 
alkali  is  obtained  m  the  free  state.  (Hofmann,  Cnem.  Soc.  Qtu  J.  4,  322). 


6  C  

Caleu!aHon. 
36 

61*02 

9  H 

9 

15-25 

N 

14 

23-73 

C«H»N 

59 

10000 

IT  Tetramethylium.    c»H»N  =  (C«H«)*,H*N=(C«H»)*,N. 

HoFMAKN.  PhU,  Trans,  1850,  93;  Chem,  Soe.  Qu.  J.  5,  320;  Ann.  Pkarm. 
79,  11;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  33,  108, 

Stk.     Tetramethylammonium. 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  iodide  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
iodide  of  methyl. 

Not  known  in  the  separate  state  (p.  1 7). 


Calculation. 

8  C 

48 

16-22 

12  H 

12 

64-86 

N 

14 

18-92 

(C»H»)<N  74        100-00 

Hydrated  0Aru2(;.—(C*H*)^N0,  HO.— Obtained  by  digesting  oxide  of 
eilTer  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide : 

(CTP)*  N,I  +  AgO  +  HO  =.  Agl  +  ((?H»)*  NO.HO. 

On  filtering  to  separate  the  iodide  of  silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is 
obtained,  which  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  siSphurio  acid,  yields  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  resembling  hydrate  of  potash,  and  absorbing  water 
and  carbonic  acid  with  avidity  (p.  17). 

When  heated,  it  intnmesces  stronglvi  and  is  completely  volatiliaedy 
yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  distillate.  According  to  toe  decomposition* 
products  obtained  with  other  bodies  of  similar  composition — ^the  by* 
orated  oxide  of  tetrethylium,  for  example — it  might  be  expected  to  yield 
trimethylamine  and  methylene,  CH*;  but  it  appears  to  be  decomposed  in 
a  different  manner,  as  not  a  trace  of  permanent  gas  is  given  off  (vid^ 
p.  180.) 

Neutralized  with  acids,  it  yields  crystallizable  salts.  The  sulphate, 
oxalate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochbrate  have  been  prepared.  The  nitrate 
crystallizes  in  long  shinmg  needles.  (Hofmann.) 

Iodide. — Iodide  of  methyl  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  aqneotiB 
ammonia^  is  quickly  dissolved,  the  completion  of  the  action  being  indicated 
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hy  tbe  appearance  of  a  yellow  colour  in  the  sdiution.  On  opening  the 
tabe,  the  solution  is  found  to  be  strongly  acid,  and  contains  five  dif^rent 
iodidesy  viz.,  the  iodides  of  ammonium,  H*N;  methylium,  (H',(PH')N 
[or  (H',Me)N];  dimethylium,  ('H«,Me«)N;  trimethylium,  (H,Me')N;  and 
tetiamethylium,  Me^N.  The  nrst  and  last  of  these  compounds  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  the  second  in  smaller  quantity,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  in  very  small  quantity.  The  action  takes  place  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  less  quickly,  several  days  being  required  to  complete  it. 
If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  be  used,  the  action  is  completed  in  a 
few  hours,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. — If  the  iodide  of  methyl  is  in 
excess,  the  hot  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the  iodide  of  tetra- 
methylium,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and 
recrv^stallization  from  hot  water. 

Hard,  flat  needles,  of  dazzling  whiteness;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  neutral,  and  has  an 
extremely  bitter  taste.  The  crystals  are  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  quite 
insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  (Hofmann.) 

HofmanxL 

8  C  ^.      48    ....    24 

12  H 12    ....      6 

N  14    ....      7 

I    .-. 126    ....    63        62-94 

(C?H»)<xN,1 200    ....  100 

ChXoropUuinate, — Formed  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  hydrocfalorato 
with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Crystallizes  in  well-defined  octohedrons,  of 
a  deep  orange-yellow  colour.  (Hofmann.) 

Hoftnaoiu 

8  C  „ 48-0    ....     17-18 

12  H  .„ 120    ....      4-29 

3  CI 106-2     ....     3807 

N  „ 14-0    ....       5-00 

Pt : 99-0    ....     35-46    35-21 

(C»H»/Na,PtCl*  ..    279-2    ....  10000 

When  this  salt  ii  recryitallixed,  the  proportion  of  platinum  is  fonn4  to  diminish,  in 
consequence  of  a  decomposition  which  takes  place  by  the  action  of  boiling  water.  A 
similar  decomposition  has  been  obsenred  in  the  platinum-salts  of  the  other  nmmoiiinni- 
baaes.  (Hofmann.) 

T  StibmethyL   <?H»Sb  =  {C»H»)^H'Sb  =  ((7H»)«Sb. 

Landolt.  Ann.  Pharm,  78,  91;  J,  pr.  Chem,  52,  385;  InstU,  1851,  142; 
•bstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  233;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy».  34,  226; 
N,  J,  Pharm,  20,  35;  Jahrtsher.  1851,  601;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  5,  67. 

This  componnd  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  anti- 
monide  of  potassiam  (p.  286).  A  small  short-necked  flask,  having  a 
oapacitj  of  3  or  4  ounces,  is  about  two-thirds  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
autimonide  of  potassium  (obtained  by  igniting  5  parts  of  crude  tartar 
-with  4  of  antimony,  and  containing  12  per  cent,  of  potassium)  and  qnarti 
sand,  the  sand  beinff  nsed  iA\  diminish  tke  intensity  of  the  action.  Pure 
anhydrous  iodide  of  methyl  is  then  introduced,  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  mixture,  whereupon  a  Tiolent  action  takes  place,  and  the 

vol..  Til.  Y 
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6X0688  of  iodide  of  metbjl  rolatilisea.  As  soon  as  this  action  eease^  the 
flask  is  connected  by  a  tube  witb  a  receirer  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
enclosed  within  a  larger  yessel,  through  which  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
daring  the  whole  operation,  to  ezclnde  the  air.  The  receiver  also  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  antimonide  of  potassium.  A  gentle  heat  is  then 
applied,  and  the  stibmeth jl  distils  orer.  The  operation  is  repeated  with 
fresh  quantities  of  material,  and  the  whole  distillate  is  rectified  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  the  vessel  formerly  used  as  the  receive 
How  serving  as  a  distilling  vessel.  (Landolt.) — ^The  apparatus  used  in  this 
process  is  the  same  as  that  used  bj  Lowig  and  Schweiser  in  the  preparation  ot  tHheikfl 

Colourless,  heavy  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour;  insoluble  in  water, 
iparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  readily  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gives  off  thick  white  fumes,  and  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white  flam^ 
and  with  separation  of  metallic  antimony.  (Landolt.) 


I 


6C 

9  H    

CtileulMm. 

.„ 86 

9 

....        20-69 
5-17 

Sb  

129 

7414 

Me»Sb  

174 

10000 

Stibmethyl  unites  with  2  At.  oxygen,  forming  a  base  Me'SbO',  which 
saturates  2  At.  of  acid;  e.g.y  wXphaU  of  ^i&iTt^yZ  =  Me*SbO*,  280"; 
nitraU  =  Me'SbO*,2NO*,  &c.  It  likewise  unites  with  2  At.  S,  I,  Br,  d, 
&c.;  thus  chloride  of  stibmethyl  =  Me*Sb,Cl'.  These  compound  are  in 
all  essential  particulars  similar  to  the  corresponding  compoonds  of 
stibethyl,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  (Landolt.) 


IT  Stibmethylium.    (C»H«)*,H*Sb  =  C^H^'Sb  =  (C»H«)*Sb  =  Me*Sh. 

Landolt.  Ann.  JPharm.  78,  91;  abstr.  Jahrt»hcr.  1851,  501;  Ckem, 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  67;— further  and  more  fully:  MtUheU-nngm  der 
Naiurforsch.  Gfsellsh.  in  Zurich,  Nos.  72,  73,  74;  Chem.  Gat.  1852, 
381,  404. 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  an  iodide,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on 
stibmethyl  (mrf.  p.  326). 

Me»Sb  +  Mel  -  Me^Sbl. 

The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  distillation  with  antimonide  of  potasBima, 
and  also  by  electrolysis;  but  it  is  not  yet  distinctly  ascertained  whether 
these  decompositions  yield  stibmethylmm  in  the  free  state. — 1.  Wh«i 
finely  pulveriied  iodide  of  stibmethylium  is  distilled  with  excees  of 
pulverized  antimonide  of  potassium  and  quartz-sand  in  an  apparatus 
filled  with  carbonic  acid,  an  oily  slightly  yellow  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  is  heavier  than  water,  has  the  odour  of  stibmethyl,  and  takes  lie 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  giving  off  a  white  vapour,  which  oqb- 
denses  to  a  white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  has  a 
&int  alkaline  reaction.  The  quantity  obtained  was  not  sniBcient  fer 
analysis. — 2.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  is  subjected  to  the 
a43tion  of  the  electric  current,  iodine  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  (froai 
d^eomposition  of  water)  are  separated  at  the  positive  pofe,  wUle  ai  the. 
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n^ftiire  pole^  tBe  fiquid  becomes  milky,  acquires  an  alkaKne  retictiob,  and 
gtT68  off  a  gas  eq^  in  Tolnme  to  ten  times  the  oxygen  eyolved  at  the 
positive  pole.  This  gas  contains  antimony,  has  the  <3oDr  of  stibmethyl, 
and  takes  fire  i^ntaneonsly  in  the  air,  producing  a  white  smoke ;  when 
shaken  np  with  alchoholic  solution  of  i<Miine,  it  diminishes  in  volume  and 
decolorises  the  liquid.  These  chaiucters  seem  to  show  that  the  gas  is 
stibmethylinm,  although  it  differs  in  physical  character  from  the  product 
obtained  by  (1.)  (Landolt).  [It  might  perhaps  have  liquefied  if  proper 
meaiw  had  been  taken  to  condense  it] 

Caicmhihm. 

8C    48  25-40 

12  H   „ 12  6-35 

Sb 129  68-25 

(OW)*Sh    „ „,.    189 100-00 

HjfdraM  Oxwfe. —  (C*H')*SbO,  HO.  —  Obtained  by  agitating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silYer, 
filtering  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid : 

((?U*y  Sb,I  +  AgO  +  HO  »  Agl  +  (C«H»/  SbO,HO. 

White,  crystalline  mass,  which  feels  soapy  between  the  fin^rs,  is  highly 
caustic,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  it  is  slightly  volatile,  and  forms 
white  fumes  when  a  fflass  rod,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  held 
over  it;  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  over  the  w^ter-bath  yields  the 
original  quantity  with  scarcely  any  loss.  When  the  solid  hydrate  is 
diiddenly  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  off  vapours  which  take  fire  on 
cominf  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  deposit  metallic  antimony;  but  when  - 
carefully  heated,  it  sublimes  undecomposed. 

The  aqaeous  solution  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  odour,  and  instantly 
tnina  reddened  litmus  paper  blue.  In  all  its  chemical  relations,  it  exhibits 
tbe  closest  resemblance  to  caustic  potash.  When  evaporated  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  then  effervesces  strongly  with  acids; 
but  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
the  pure  base  is  again  found  in  the  solution.  It  expels  ammonia  from 
ammoniacal  salts,  even  in  the  cold,  and  separates  baryta  ^m  iodide  of 
barium.  Lime  and  oxide  of  lead  are  immediately  precipitated  by  the 
solution  of  this  base.  With  sine-salts  it  forms  a  white  precipitat^  soluble 
in  excess;  with  copper-salts,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess;  with  nier- 
eurons,  mercuric,  and  silver  salts,  it  gives  the  same  reactions  as  potash; 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  resembling  the 
chloroplatinate  of  potassium. — The  aqueous  solution,  boiled  with  sulphur, 
forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  when  mixed  with  dilute  acids,  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur,  and  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  short,  this 
body  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  potash,  as  to  be  quite  undistin- 
gnishable  from  it  by  merely  qualitative  tests.  It  is  also  analogous  to  the 
bydrated  oxides  of  tetrethylium,  tetramethylium,  &c. 

With  acids,  the  oxide  of  stibmethylium  forms  both  neutral  and  acid 
aaltSy  whidi,  as  ^  as  observations  have  hitherto  extended,  closely 
MsenUe  the  corresponding  potash -salts,  and  are  isomorphoos  with  them. 
They  all  taste  bitter.  They  are  formed  in  some  cases  by  direct  combina- 
tion, in  others  by  doable  decomposition.  (Landolt) 
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Carb<mate$.  a.  Neutral  Carbonate.  Me*SM),CO*,  or  Me*SB,CO»l— 
Obtained  by  decomposine  a  solution  of  the  iodide  with  recenilj  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquid  eraporated 'Oy^  the 
waterbath  leares  an  indistinctly  crystallised,  somewhat  yellowish,  trans- 
parent mass,  which  deliquesces  rery  readily  in  the  air,  exhibits  an  alkaline 
reaction,  dissolyee  very  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  hot  very  slowly  in 
ether.  This  compound  is  very  instable,  beginning  to  smell  of  stibmethyL. 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  white  fumes,  which 
take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  Does  not  appear  to  contain  water 
of  crystallization.  (Landolt.) 

h.  Acid  Carbonate.  Me*SbO,HO,2CO*=(Me*Sb,H),2CO»?— Formed 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  oxide  or  of  the  neutral 
carbonate,  and  evaporating. — Crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  small  needles 
arranged  in  stars;  deliquescent,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  bitter  taste.  In  the 
solid  form  it  soon  decomposes,  like  the  neutral  carbonate.  The  aqueous 
solution  evolves  carbonic  acid  when  heated,  and  does  not  precipitate 
magnesia-salts. — ^The  great  facility  with  which  these  carbonates  decompose,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  analyze  them.   (Laudolt.) 

Sulphide,  Me^bS. — Prepared,  like  monosulphide  of  potassium,  by 
dividing  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of  stibmethylium  into  two 
equal  parts,  saturating  the  one  completely  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  then  adding  the  other  portion.  The  resulting  solution,  when  rapidly 
evaporated  in  a  retort,  leaves  the  sulphide  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous 
green  powder,  which  smeUs  like  mercaptan,  dissolves  readily  in  water  «m1 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  are  colourless,  and  jiM 
black  precipitates  with  nitratapf  silver  and  acetate  of  lead.  On  distilling 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  part  of  the  sulphide  passes  over  unde- 
composed;  hence  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  volatile.  (Landolt.) 

Landolt. 

8C  48    ....    23-41 

12  H  12     ....      5-85 

Sb 129     ....     62-93 

S 16     ....       7-81         8-86 

(C»H«ySbS „.     205    ....  10000  " 

The  excess  in  the  determination  of  the  sulphur  arises  from  the  facility  with  whiA  the 
compoond  becomes  oxidised.  The  sulphur  was  determined  by  precipitatiDg  with  acetate 
of  lead,  oxidixing  the  sulphide  of  lead  with  nitric  acid,  &c. 

Sulphide  of  stibmethylium  heated  in  a  tube,  first  melts,  and  then  decom- 
poses, evolving  vapours  which  take  fire  spontaneously,  and  leaving  a  hard 
yellowish  mass  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it 
oxidizes  very  rapidly,  changing  to  a  yellow  powder,  which  rauluaUy 
becomes  white,  and  is  then  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  m  water. 
The  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  which  b 
brown  at  first,  but  afterwards  turns  black;  ether  changes  it  to  a  soft  greaa^ 
mass,  but  does  not  dissolve  it.  When  the  white  product  of  oxidation  h 
heated  in  platinum  foil,  it  first  acquires  a  dark  green  colour,  which  dis- 
appears on  cooling;  but  if  the  heat  be  further  increased,  the  substance 
becomes  white  again,  and  then  takes  fire.  (Landolt.) 

A  solution  of  oxide  of  stibmethylium  boiled  with  sulphnr  yields  milk 
of  sulphur  on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  higiier 
sulphides  of  stibmethylium  may  bo^  formed.  (Landolt) 
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Sulphatei.  a.  Neutral  SulphaU.  Me^bO^SO^rrMe^b^O^— Obt^ned, 
],  by  adding  a  hot  solation  of  sulphate  of  silver  to  aqaeous  iodide  of 
stibmethjliom  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed. 
[In  LaodoU's  first  memoir  on  stibmethylium  (Ann.  Pharm,  78,  84),  this  method  in  said 
to  yield  the  acid  sulphate.]  Ou  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  over  the  water- 
bath,  colourless  crystals  are  obtained  which  may  be  pressed  betweeu 
paper  and  dried  in  the  air.  {Chem,  G<u.  1852,  408.) — 2.  By  saturating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  salt  6  with  oxide  of  stibmethylium,  and 
mixing  the  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol  and  ether;  the  neutral  salt  then 
separates  in  oily  drops,  which  after  a  while  assume  the  solid  form.  {Ann. 
Fkaarm.  78,  95.) — The  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  rhombic,  contain 
15*42  per  cent.  (5  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  give  off  at 
lOO"^.  Placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  they  lose  part  of  their  water,  and  fall 
to  a  white  powder. — The  crystfUs  dissolve  very  readily  in  water;  the 
anhydrous  salt  becomes  strongly  heated  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
The  salt  is  also  soluble  in  alcouol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  taste  is 
saline  and  bitter.  (Landolt.) 

When  this  salt  is  heated  above  100^  in  a'chloride  of  zinc  bath,  it  begins 
to  decompose  slowly  at  120''  to  130^,  emitting  an  odour  of  stibmethyl;  at 
150"^  it  melts,  and  at  190^  suffers  complete  decomposition,  attended  with 
evolution  of  light  and  heat.  By  long  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  IOC* 
it  suffers  gradual  decomposition.  (Landolt,) 

Landolt.                    Cryitallized,  Landolt. 

8C 48  ....  1702 

12  H 12  ....  4-25 

Sb    ....  129  ....  46-75 

0 8  ....  2-83 

16-94               S0»....  40  ....  14-19 

5  HO ....  45  ....  15-96     ....     15*42 

(C«H»)^Sb,S0237  ....  100-00  +5Aq....  282  ..«  10000 

BiiulphaU.     Me*SbO,HO,2SO«=^®*g}2SO*,— Obtained  by  adding 

1  At.  oil  of  vitriol  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  of  the  neutral  sulphate. 
After  several  crystallizations,  beautiful,  hard,  transparent  crystals  are 
obtained,  some  of  which  are  four-sided  tablets  with  obliquely  truncated 
edgea.  Dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth.  When  heated,  it  behaves  exactly  like  the  neutral 
sulphate.  On  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  adding 
alcohol,  precipitating  by  ether,  and  repeating  these  operations  several 
times,  the  neutral  sulphate  is  at  length  ootained.  In  this  respect  the  acid 
salt  behaves  exactly  like  bisulphate  of  potash.   (Landolt.) 

Landolt. 

8C   48     ....     16-78        16-98 

13  H  13     ....       4-55        4-43 

8b 129     ....    45-11 

20 16     ....      5-59 

2SO« 80    ....    27-97        28-08 
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The  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystallization.  The  basic  water  (or 
hydrogen),  like  that  of  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  is  not  driven  off  at 
120^ 
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Iodide.  Me^Sbl. — Formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  oo  atib- 
methyl.  If,  in  the  preparation  of  stibmethyl  (pp.  321,  822)),  the  iodide 
of  methyl  which  distils  oyer  at  first,  and  the  stibmetbyl  which  passes  oyer 
when  the  temperature  is  raised,  are  collected  in  the  same  receiver,  a  slight 
ebullition  takes  place,  and  the  liquid  mixture  solidifies  after  a  while  into  a 
perfectly  white,  cnrstalliue  mass.  This  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  methyl  separated,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to  enpo- 
rate  slowly  over  the  water-bath;  the  iodide  of  stibmethyliam  separates  in 
crystals. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  They  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  large,  six-sided  tables,  usnally  scalariform,  and  from  10  to  15 
millimetres  in  diameter;  the  terminal  faces  are  plane,  and  the  lateral  edges 
intersect  one  another  at  angles  of  120^.  The  crystals  contain  water 
mechanically  enclosed,  and  consequently  decrepitate  when  heated.  They 
dissolve  in  3*3  pts.  of  water  at  23"",  and  are  likewise  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  dissolve  verjr  slowly  in  ether. 

Iodide  of  stibmothyluim  heated  in  a  test-tabe  first  fells  to  powder,  and 
at  200°  begins  to  decompose,  disappearing  gradually,  and  evolving  thick 
white  fumes,  which  have  the  odour  of  stibmethyl.  The  vapour  thus 
evolved  is  partly  deposited  as  a  coating  on  the  inside  of  the  tube;  but  tlie 
greater  portion  reaches  the  mouth,  where  it  takes  fire  spontaneously 
formmg  rings  of  smoke  like  phosphnretted  hydrogen.  Boiling  water  da' 
solves  but  a  small  portion  of  the  deposit  in  Uie  tube.  The  solntion  1 
treated  with  mtiate  of  silver  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  iodide  of  I 
silver  and  metallic  silver,  the  hitter  teing  doubtless  pioauced  bypnie  | 
stibmethyl  or  stibmethyhum  the  former  by  nndecompised  iodide.i^The  I 
aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  is  graduiSlTdecomposed  by  f 
repeated  evaporation,  a  small  auantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  s\K 
(not  yet  examined)  bemg  formed  and  the  odour  of  stibmethVetS^ ' 

— (For  the  deoomposition  by  electrolTais,  ©tW.  n    300  \      TTJU^*;,* ^ 

with  strong  8tixch-pa8te,  to  w^hich    i^d^de    of  ^S.^Zl^ .^^l""^ 

added,  bebtves  towWda  ozone   exactlv   in  [*/  «*»»>'°«*y»>n'>»  »«» 

prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium,    W  is    «v«?"'®  manner  m  j 

.r  __.x_..i    1^ — .        ,,    .'^  ,     f    "**«'  18    even  more  sensitive. 


of  vitriol,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  nitnc  arl^  ^  ™^^  sensitive.- 
methylium  exactly  as  upon  iodide  of  ^^  •  ^^?^  *^^^®  ^^ 
decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chlori^lo  ^^^^^  '  bydrochlorio 
solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  ponr^/  «*^^na«thylium.— Aq 
produces  a  succession  of  little   explosion  a       ^^^^   amalgam  of  so 

l':i~' "!.'4!l«._*^*!"?7  ^>s  also  r,^,^."L"^_^  ^y  w 


decomposes  it,  with  formation  of*^loi;^o^^®V?f* '    bydrochlorio 
solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium    ^on^/     «*^^na«thylium.— Aq 

^^^/^n^«-  o  ««^^^-o: f  i:**i/  ^      ,  poured  upon   ainfi.l«o^  ^r  .! 

Jions,   accomi 
>    separated.- 
_^ _^^^         ^^9  yields   J     ^ ^ 

solves  a  considerable  quantity    of  &**      ^11      "^^^  aqueous  solntin 
L^'^L .?^\'^_'<>^<^?!'»<>H  i-  the  s^t"?^  modification  of  ^^ 


01   nre,  meiauic  antimony  Dem^    also    senn. — ^T  j^*'*"*^^  oy  appes 

with  excess  of  antimonide  of  potas«i«»«  parated The  iodide  dii 

which  is  probably  stibmethyliuni   fp    3^'o7*^l^«    »    yellow   oDy  1 


iodide.  The  red  iodide,  boiled  in  the  sol nf-^  '"odiecation  of  mt 
modification  before  it  dissolves;  and  ««  tS  1^'  changes  into  the 
portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide  sepaL*  liquid  cools    a  ox»n«;. 

modification.  (Landolt.)  ^P^ates   out,  fiut  always  !n  £ 


(c?H»)^sbi ^T'iir 

.The  excess  in  the  iodine  arises,  partly   f 
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dtoooBpotod  bj  keeping,  tnd  is  partly  doe  to  the  error  which  alfrtyt  eriiee  in  pred- 
pitetiiig  the  iodine  of  orginic  oompoimde  with  nitrate  of  silver.  (Landolt.) 

Bromide,  Me^bBr. — Obtained  hy  decomposing  iodide  of  stib- 
methjdinm  with  bromide  of  mercarj.  On  filtering  from  the  iodide  of 
mercury  and  evaporating,  a  beautiful  salt  is  obtained,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water^  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  having  a  saline  bitter  taste. — This 
compound,  when  heated  in  the  air,  evolves  white  vapours,  which  take  fire 
In  the  air.  Oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon  it  liberates  hjdrobromic  acid;  nitric 
acid  separates  bromine.  With  metallio  salts,  bromide  of  stibmethjlium 
behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  bromide  of  potassium.  (Landolt.) 

Landolt. 

8C  48    ....     17-84        18-38 

12  H  12    ...       4-46        5-05 

Sb 129    ....    47-96        47-07 

Br 80    ....    29-74        29-40 

(CHVSbBr  269    ....  10000        «      9990 

Chloride.  Me%b,Cl. — Obtained  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  aqueous  iodide  of  stibmethvlium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  mercury  is  produced.  The  filtered  liquid  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  deposits  the  chloride  in  white  six-sided  tables  similar  to  those 
of  the  iodide.  These  crystals  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether;  their  taste  is  saline  and  bitter.  This  salt 
intnmesces  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  radually 
disappears,  giving  oS  white  fumes,  which  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the 
air,  and  deposit  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  a  white  sublimate  containing 
chloride  of  antimony.  (Landolt) 

Landolt. 
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12  H  « 

Sb 

48-0    .. 

«..       12-0    .. 

129-0    .. 

..    21-38 
..      5-35 
..     57-46 
..     15-81 

CI  

35-4    .. 

15-65 

(C»H»)«SbCl  224-4    ....  100-00 

Nitrate.  Me*SbO,NO»=Me*Sb,NO«.— Formed  by  adding  nitrate  of 
ailyer  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  stibmethylium  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  is  formed,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  till  the  salt 
csrystallizes. — The  crystds  are  anhydrous;  their  form  could  not  be  exactly 
determined;  but  when  a  drop  of  the  aqueous  solution  was  allowed  to 
evaporate  on  a  glass  plate  placed  under  the  microscope,  coarsely  ladiated 
forms  were  observed  like  those  of  nitrate  of  potash. — The  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  slowly  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  taste  is  harsh  and  bitter, 
not  cooling  like  that  of  nitre.  When  heated  it  gives  ofi*  white  fumes, 
'-which  immediately  take  fire;  the  entire  mass  then  explodes  with  a  large 
white  flame,  just  like  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  charcoal.  The  salt  is  ver^ 
stable,  not  being  decomposed  even  by  boiling  with  strong  sulphuno 
acid.  (Landolt.) 

Landolt. 
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Chhroplatinaie.  Me^bGl,Pia*.— When  bichloride  of  platraam  is 
added  to  an  a<jaeoa8  solution  of  chloride  of  BtibmethyliDni,  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  whieh  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with 
water.  On  cooling,  the  double  salt  separates  in  small  crystals,  whidi  may 
be  dried  between  paper. — This  salt  forms  a  beautiful  orange-yellow  powder. 
It  is  the  least  soluble  of  all  the  known  compounds  of  stibmethylinm ;  with 
respect  to  solubility  in  water,  it  is  intermediate  between  the  corresponding 
potassium  and  sodium  compounds;  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  a  laree 
(quantity  of  cold  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  completely  till  boiled.  It 
is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  difficult  of  solution  in  alkalis, 
but  dissolves  more  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated,  it  tuma 
black,  and  soon  takes  fire,  leaving  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  antimony 
fused  into  fflobnles,  from  which  the  latter  metal  is  but  imperfectly  removea 
by  boiling  m  aqui^regia.  (Landolt.) 

Luidolt. 
8C  48-0    ....     12-19 

12  H  „ ^ 12-0    ....      3-04 

Sb 129-0    ....    32-73 

Pt 99-0    ....     25-01        24-75     ....     25-62 

3  a  106-2    ....     27-03 

(C?HVSbCl,Pta* 394-2     ...  10000 


IT  Methyl-bases  containing  Phosphorus. 

P.  Thenard. — vid.  Memoirs  cUed  an  page  176. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  methyl  on 
phosphide  of  calcium  at  a  high  temperature. 

a.  Biphosphomethyl.  CH',P=MeP. — Phosphobimethyl  exposed  to 
the  continued  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  sas  is  resolved  into  biphospho- 
methyl  and  phosphotrimethylamine.  The  ^rmer  is  a  yellow,  non-volatik, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless  body. 

b.  Phosphobimethyl,  C*H«P=Me'P. — Colourless,  transparent  liqmd, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  having  an  extremely  repulsive  odour.  Boils  st 
250°;  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air;  and  when  slowly  oxidized,  is 
converted  into  a  crystallizabfe  acid.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a 
solid,  permanent,  crystallizable  compound,  which,  by  the  further  action 
of  the  gas,  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  acid,  less  permanent  substance,  and 
is  ultimately  resolved  into  biphosphomethyl  and  phosphotrimethylamine^ 
The  crystallized  hydrochlorate  dissolves  without  alteration  in  water  at  0"; 
but  the  solution  when  heated  is  converted,  by  decomposition  of  water, 
into  an  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  phosphotrimethy- 
lamine. 

-  "^  'sphomethylamine.  C»H*P= H',Me,P.— Sponteneously  infiammabk 
h  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  solid  compound.  By 
ith  water,  this  compound  is  instantly  resolved  into  hydrochlorie 
raseous  phosphomethylamine.  With  an  equal  volume  of  o^nrgea 
ance  forms  a  very  acid  liquid. 

osphotrimethylamine.  C«H'P=Me»P.  —  Mobile  liquid,  whick 
9^  exhibits  very  strong  basic  properties,  and  is  convert^  by 
into  an  acid. 
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The  names  and  fommlsB  abore  giren  to  these  compounds  are  taken 
from  Ldwig's  Orundriss  der  org,  Chemie,  S.  378.  Paul  Th^nard,  however, 
regards  them  as  compounds  of  the  three  phosphides  of  hydrogen  PH,PH' 
and  PH»  with  1,  2,  and  3  At.  methylene,  C»H»,  respectively.  Thus,  the 
yellow  soUd  a=FH»,C»H»j  the  inflammableliqnid  6=PH«,2C»H«;  the  basic 
compound  d=FlP,Z(PlV.  Similarly,  the  compound  e  might  be  regarded  as 
PH»,C»H». 

No  detailed  account  of  these  compounds  has  yet  been  published. 


IT  Zinc-methyL   (?H'Zn. 

Franklamd.    Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  /•  2,  29. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  iodide  of  methyl.  When  iodide  of 
methyl  is  heated  with  excess  of  granulated  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  yields  zinc-methyl  in  the  form  of  a  colourless,  pellucid  liquid, 
having  a  peculiarly  penetrating  and  nauseous  odour.  This  liquid  takes 
fire  spontaueously  on  coming  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  burning  with 
a  brilliant  greenish  blue  flame,  and  forming  dense  white  clouds  of  oxide 
of  zinc.  Its  vapour,  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  methyl  and  marsh-gas, 
bums  with  the  characteristic  blue  fiame,  depositing  upon  cold  surfaces  held 
within  it,  a  black  crust  of  metallic  zinc  surrounaed  by  a  ring  of  oxide. 
This  deposit  is  easily  distinguished  from  arsenic  by  diss<uving  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  a  solution 
which  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  vapour  of 
sine-methyl  is  highly  poisonous,  producing  shortly  after  inhalation  all  the 
i^rmptoms  of  poisoning  by  zinc.  It  decomposes  water  as  rapidly  as 
potassium,  the  small  tube  containing  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  Mcoming 
red-hot  under  water;  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  1  At.  oxide  of 
sine  and  1  At.  marsh-gas;  thus: 

(?H»Zn  +  HO  -  ZnO  +  C?H^ 


CaletOi 
2C  

ttion,  according  to  Franktand* 
12*0        25*43 

3  H  

3'0        6*35 

Zn 

32-2        68- 

C»H»Zn 

47-2        10000 

Zinc-methyl  appears  te  be  a  radical  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygeu 
chlorine,  &c.  (Fraukland.)  \ 
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B.  Secokdabt  Sbribs. 
a.  Secondary  Nuclew.    C%H. 

Tersulphide  of  MethyL    C*H«S»  =  C»HS,H«SM 

CAHOtTRS  (1846).  i\r.  Ann,  Ckim.  Phy^.  18,  260;  abstr.  C<mpt.  rend. 
22,  862.— [i?Wtf/bma/.] 

A  mixtnre  of  sulphomethylaie  of  lime  and  pentasolphide  of  potassiam 
yields  hj  distillation,  first,  c4l'SS  then,  when  the  heat  has  risen  to  200^ 
an  amber-colonred  distillate,  which  is  but  slightly  altered  by  boiling,  and 
exhibits  with  chlorine  and  nitric  acid  the  same  reactions  as  the  compoand 
C»H»S»  (p.  283).  (Cahours.) 

Cabonn. 

2C  « 12     ....     19-05        ........         19-47 

3  H „      3    .„.      4-76        4-82 

3  8   48    ....    7619        75-60 

C?H»S» 63    ....  100-00        99-89 

Sulphoform.   C»HS»  =  (?HS,S*1 
BoucHABPAT  (1887).    J.  Pharm,  23,  12;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  22,  234. 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  iodoform,  C'HP,  and  3  pts.  cinnabar,  is  gently 
heated  in  a  small  retort,  and  the  fire  removed  as  soon  aa  the  action  ^gins. 
Iodide  of  mercury  then  distils  over,  accompanied  by  undecomposed  iodo* 
form,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphoform  (amounting  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
iodoform  used);  it  appears,  however,  still  to  contam  iodine. — (Sulphoform 
is  not  obtained  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash  with  sulphur,  or  by  heating 
iodoform  with  any  of  the  higher  sulphides  of  potassium.) 

Orange-jellow  oil,  whidi  sinks  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Has  a  sulphurous 
and  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very  sweet  and  aromatic  taste. 

It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol.  With  aqueous  alkalis  it 
yields  a  metallic  sulphide  and  an  alkaline  formiate.  Dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (&ouchardat.) 

6.  Secondary  Nucleus.    (?IH. 
Iodoform.   (7IH,P 

Sbrullas.  Ann.  CUm.  Phys.  20,  165;  also Schw.  35,  493. — Ann.  Ckim, 
Phya.  22,  172;  also  Schw.  41,  416;  also  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  98.— -inn.  Cftcm. 
PKyi,  25,  311;  also  Schw.  41,  436;  also  Kattn.  Arch.  2,  1. — Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  29,  225;  also  Schw.  55,  328;  also  Poyy.  15,  70;  also 
Kastn.  Arch.  16,  147.— -4nn.  Chim.  Phys,  39,  230. 

Ferrari  &  Frisiani.    Brugn.  Giom.  15,  241. 

Taddei.     Brugn.  Giom.  16,  65^  and  167. 
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ScANLAK.    Ann.  PMU  26,  14;  also  Sdiw.  45,  382. 

MiTSCHKRUOH.     Pogg.  1 1,  162,  and  33,  334. 

Dumas.    Ann.  Ckm,  Fhys,  56,  122;  abstr.  Fogg.  31,  655. 

BouoHARDAT.    J.  Fham.  23,  1 ;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  22,  225.— iv.  J. 

Fharm.  3, 18. 
St.  Evrb.    CimpL  rend.  27,533;  abstr.  Jahretber.  1847-8,  681. 

KMenhpdriod,  Farmyliodid,  lodoforme,  Periodure  de  formyU 
[SehrfwuuueK]. — Formerly:  Solid  Iodide  of  Hydrocarbon^  Iodide  of  carbon, 
fesUr  lodkohlenwanmtoff,  lodkMenstoff,  Periodure  de  oarbone. 

Disooyered  and  examined  by  Semllas  in  1822;  its  trae  composition 
was  established  by  Dumas  in  1 834. 

Formation,  1.  By  the  action  of  iodine  and  caustic  or  carbonated 
potash  or  soda  on  aqueous  alcohol,  aqueous  ether  (Serullas),  or  acetate  of 
ethyl  (Bouchardat);  also  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  ammonia  on  alcohol. 
(Inglis.)  Its  formation  from  alcohol  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection 
with  its  preparation  {vid.  inf.) — 2.  By  the  action  of  iodine  and  carbonate 
of  potash  on  dUute  wood-spirit  (Lefort,  Compt.  rend,l23,  229.)  Perhaps 
in  this  manner : 

C»H*0»  -h  41  +  KG  »  (?H1«  +  KI  +  3H0. 

3.  Also/thongh  in  small  quantity,  by  the  action,  assisted  by  heat,  of  1  pt. 
iodine  and  1  pt.  bicarbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  5  pts.  water,  on  small 
quantities  of  grape-sugar,  common  sugar,  milk-sugar,  gum,  dextrin,  or  of 
albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  or  gelatin.  (Millon,  Compt.  rend.  21,  828; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  53.)  Iodoform  is  not  produced  from  acetone 
(Bouchardat),  volatile  oils  or  resins  (Millon),  or  amygdalin  (Lefort). — 

4.  When  a  stream  of  coal-gas  is  passed  slowly  and  for  a  considerable  time 
over  iodine,  iodoform  is  produced,  together  with  other  substances ;  the 
iodoform,  together  with  Faraday*s  compound,  OH^P,  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  aqueous  potash.  (Johnston,  Phil.  Mag.  J. 
17,  1;  also  J.  pr.  Cnem.  21,  115.) — 5.  Small  quantities  of  iodoform  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  passing  iodine-vapour  and  vapour  of  water  over 
charcoal  heated  to  recess  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube.  (SeruUas.) 

Preparation.  The  production  of  iodoform  from  alcohol,  iodine,  and 
potash  ^or  soda),  requires  4  pts.  iodine  to  1  pt.  alcohol.  The  action  is 
attended  with  peat  evolution  of  heat,  and  there  are  formed,  together  with 
the  iodoform,  iodide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  formiate  of  potash. 
In  some  forms  of  the  process,  a  small  quantity  of  iodate  of  potash  is  like- 
wise produced.  When  iodine  and  potash  are  added  in  alternate  quantities 
to  dilute  alcohol,  each  successive  portion  of  iodine  being  sufficient  to  turn 
the  mixture  brown,  and  each  portion  of  potash  sufficient  to  decolorize  it 
again,  iodoform  is  produced  without  further  heating  ^together  with 
acetate  of  ethyl,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  traces  of  iodate  of  potash).  But 
if  the  successive  quantities  of  potash  added  are  not  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  brown  colour,  so  that  the  iodine  always  remains  in  excess, 
acetate  of  ethyl  is  produced,  but  no  iodoform,  unless  the  mixture  be 
heated  to  60°.  (Bouchardat )— Bouchardat  supposes  that  acetic  ether  is 
always  prodnccKi  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  converted  into 
iodo/orm,  as,  according  to  his  experiments,  acetic  ether  yields  more  iodo- 
form wiUi  potash  and  iodine  than  alcohol. — It  is  more  probable,  however, 
^hat  two  different  decompositions  of  the  alcohol  go  on  at  the  same  time. 
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the  one  yielding  iodoform  and  fonniate  of  potaflb,  the  other  prodaong 
acetic  ether,  which  ma^  then,  by  the  farther  action  of  potash  and  iodine, 
be  likewise  converted  into  iodoform.  The  first  of  these  decompositions 
takes  place,  as  stated  by  Liebig  {Chim.  org.)  in  the  manner  represented 
bj  the  equation: 

C*H«0>  +  81  +  6K0  =  (?HI8  +  5KI  +  C»HKO<  +  4H0. 

According  to  this  eqnation,  1,008  pts.  (8  At.)  iodine  yield  391  pis.  (I  At.) 
iodoforms  100  :  38  79. — Instead  of  this  38  per  cent.,  however,  the  actual 
product  is  only  1 9  per  cent.,  because  part  of  the  alcohol  is  oonyerted,  by 
the  other  mode  of  decomposition,  into  acetic  ether,  as  follows: 

2C*H«0«  +  41  +  4K0  -  C8H»0<  +  4KI  +  4H0. 

The  quantity  of  iodoform  obtained  varies  accordingly  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  preparation  favour  the  former  dr  the  latter  mode  of  decom- 
position.    The  formation  of  iodoform  appears  to  be  especially  favoured 
by  heat,  by  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  an  excess  o{ 
potash.     For  in  the  first  mode  of  decomposition,  1  At.  alcohol  is  acted 
upon  by  8  At.  iodine  and  6  At.  potash;  in  the  second,  by  only  4  At.  iodine 
and  4  At.  potash.     When  the  potash  is  in  excess,  its  predisposing  aflimty 
for  formic  acid  feivours  the  production  of  that  compound^    But  if  the  potash 
and  iodine  are  in  too  great  excess,  a  large  portion  of  the  iodine  is  converted 
into  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  and  thereby  renderet 
unavailable  for  the  preparation  of  iodoform.     This  loss  may  oe  avoidec 
as  first  pointed  out  by  Mohr  {Ann.  Pharm.  19,  12),  by  using  the  potac 
(or  soda)  in  the  form  of  caroonate,  inasmuch  as  aqueous  alkaline  ca 
bonates  do  not  yield  iodates  when  treated  with  iodine.     On  this  circui 
stance  are  founded  the  more  recent  methods  of  preparing  iodofona. 
the  iodine  be  kept  constantly  in  excess,  a  temperature  of  60^  is  neceesa 
according  to  Bouchardat,  to  the  formation  of  iodoform,  even  when 
alkaline  carbonate  is  used;  according  to  Filhol,  on  the  contrary,  iodof 
is  produced  either  at  an  elevated  temperature  or  in  the  cold,  if  the  io 
is  only  in  slight  excess;  but  with  a  great  excess  of  iodine,  no  iodof oi 
obtained,  even  on  the  application  of  heat.     In  any  cajse,  however,  i1 
right  proportion  between  the  materials  be  preserved,  the  quantity  of 
form  obtained  is  somewhat  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.    F  v 
since,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  vijs.,  when  deoompc 
takes  place  wholly  according  to  the  first  mode,  only  3  atonis  of  lodV 
of  8  are  actually  employed  in  the  production  of  iodoform,  tlie  rem 
5  being  converted  into  iodide  of  potassium,  the  product,  as   alio 
Filhol,  will  be  greatly  increased,  if  these  5  At.  iodine  be  ag&in  aet 
passing  chlorine  through  the  liquid  {yid,  inf!) 

Other  theories  of  the  production  of  iodoform  have  been  gi 
Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  11, 163),  Poggendorflf  {Pogg,  37,  97),  a-nd  Bou 
{J,  Pharm,  23,  3^. 

1.  Iodine  and  potash  or  soda  are  made  to  act  on  aqueous  alcol 
the  resulting  iodoform  is  separated  either  by  evaporating  the  a.l< 
by  precipitating  with  water. — a.  A  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol 
Bm.  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  of  35^  Bm.  till  th* 
is  decolorized;  the  filtrate  is  then  diluted  with  a  little  ^^ater;  th 
of  the  alcohol  driven  off  by  gentle  heat;  and  the  crystals  'whicfa  64 
washed  on  a  filter  and  dned.  (Semllas.) — 6.  To  a  solution  of   po 
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cipitated  by  dilating  ibe  liquid  with  a  large  qaantity  of  Water;  and 
purified  from  admixed  iodate  of  potasb  by  treating  it  with  aqueous  potash 
or  by  redissolving  it  in  alcohol.  (Taddei.) — c.  1  pt.  of  iodine  is  heated 
with  2  pis.  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water;  a  warm 
solution  of  1  pt.  iodine  in  6  pts.  alcohol  of  86°  Bm.,  added  in  successire 
portions;  and  the  liquid  filtered.  On  cooling — or,  if  strong  alcohol  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  been  used,  on  dilution  with  water,— • 
crystals  are  deposited.  This  mixture  of  iodine,  potasb,  and  alcohol  may 
also  be  distilled,  and  the  receiver  changed  as  soon  as  the  liquid  passes 
oyer  colourless;  from  this  distillate,  tbe  iodoform  separates  on  cooling,  in 
a  state  of  great  purity.  (Ferrari  &  Frisiani.) — To  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Iodine,  potash  is  added  till  the  colour  is  destroyed;  the  liquid  decanted 
from  the  iodate  of  potash  which  settles  at  tbe  bottom;  the  alcohol  removed 
by  distillation,  and  the  remaining  liquid  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  iodo- 
form crystallizes  out.  (Scanlan.) — Iodine  and  aqueous  potash-solution  are 
added  alternately,  in  small  quantities,  and  with  constant  agitation,  to 
dilute  alcohol — each  portion  of  iodine  being  snfiicient  to  colour  the  liquid, 
and  each  portion  of  potash  snfiicient  to  decolorize  it — till  1  pt.  of  alcohol 
has  taken  up  4  pts.  of  iodine.  The  mixture,  which  becomes  heated  during 
the  operation,  deposits,  on  cooling,  the  whole  of  the  iodoform,  amounting 
to  19*25  per  cent,  of  the  iodine  used.  (Bouchardat.)— /.  10  pts.  iodine, 
10  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda,  25  alcohol,  and  75  water,  mixed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  deposit  crystals  of  iodate  of  potash  or  soda^  which, 
however,  immediately  disappear,  on  the  application  of  hc^t,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  trace  of  iodoform.  If  the  iodine,  alcohol,  and  water  be  first 
heated  to  60*^,  and  then  the  hydrate  of  potash  added,  white  and  yellow 
scales  are  produced;  the  former  then  disappear,  and  from  100  pts.  of 
iodine,  8  or  10  pts.  of  pulverulent  iodoform  are  obtained,  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour.  (Clary.) — ^.  When  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  iodine,  25  alcohol,  and 
75  water,  is  heated  to  60%  and  ammonia  then  added  till  the  liquid 
becomes  decolorized,  6*8  pts.  of  iodoform  are  obtained  for  every  100  pts. 
of  iodine.  (Clary.) — h.  Serullas,  in  his  first  experiments,  thought  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  potassium  or  the  antimonide  of  jpotassium  or  sodium, 
instead  of  potash;  but  these  alkali-metals  are  in  fact  converted,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  alkalis,  and  act  only  in  that  state.  Serullas 
introduced  one  of  these  metals,  by  small  successive  portions,  but  in  such 
quantity  as  not  to  produce  complete  decoloration,  into  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.;  precipitated  the  iodoform  by  dilution 
with  water;  and  purified  it  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  crystallization. 

2.  Hydrated  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  iodine  and  monocarbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia. — a.  The  best  proportion  is: 
5  pts.  carbonate  of  potash,  6  iodine,  6  alcohol,  and  12  water;  or 
5  :  6  :  d  :  18.  The  water  is  put  into  a  long-necked  flask,  and  first  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  then  the  iodine,  dissolved  in  it ;  after  which  the 
alcohol  is  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  till  its  colour  disappears.  On 
cooling,  nearly  all  the  iodoform  (amounting  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  iodine 
used)  crjTstallizes  out,  so  that  the  mother-liquor  is  no  longer  precipitated 
by  water,  and  only  yields  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform,  together  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exhausted  with 
weak  alcohoL  (Alcoholic  iodine  does  not  act  upon  dry  carbonate  of 
potash;  but,  on  the  addition  of  water,  iodoform  is  produced.  Concen- 
trated solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  and  iodine  in  alcohol, 
agitated  together  in  the  cold,  do  not  act  upon  each  other,  but  separate, 
and  form  aistinot  layers  when  left  at  rest.    But  on  boiling  the  mixture 
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the  lower  straUm  disappears  entirely,  prorided  the  quantity  of  iodine  * 
tincture  be  sufficient,  and  the  decolorised  liquid  deposits  iodoform  on 
cooling.)  (Mohr,  Ann,  Pharm.  19,  12.)— 6.  10  pts.  iodine  and  10  pts. 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  water  and  13  pts. 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  2  or  8  hoars, 
till  its  colour  disappears  faring  this  time  acetic  ether  is  formed,  and  ijf 
the  heat  be  too  strong,  iodine  evaporates).  More  iodine  is  then  added  in 
small  portioni^  till  Uie  brown  colour  which  it  produces,  becomes  perma- 
nent, after  which  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  crystals  are  collected 
on  a  filter.  By  this  process,  100  pts.  of  iodine  3neld  from  12  to  15  of 
iodoform. — By  certain  modifications  of  the  procees,  100  pts.  of  iodine  may 
be  made  to  yield  difierent  quantities  of  iodoform,  as  follows :  100  pts« 
iodine,  100  monocarbonate  of  soda,  250  alcohol,  and  750  water,  yield 
11 '3  pts.  of  iodoform.<^100  pts.  iodine,  100  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
250  alcohol,  750  water:  from  10  to  12  pts. — 100  pts.  iodine,  100  mono- 
carbonate  of  potash,  250  alcohol,  750  water:  10*7  pts. — Similarly,  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia^  added  after  the  other  ingredients  hare  been  heated 
to  60^  the  product  amounts  to  12*5  pts.;  in  this  case,  acetate  of  ammonia 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  are  giren  ofi*,  as  well  as  acetic  ether.—- 
Similarly,  with  acetate  of  potash  and  a  little  ammonia:  15*2  pts.;  in  this 
case,  acetic  ether  and  acetate  of  ammonia  are  giren  off.  (Clair.  N,  J. 
Fkarm,  6,  51.)  The  liquids  filtered  from  the  iodoform  in  the  first  and 
second  processes  yield,  on  eyaporation  and  ignition,  iodide  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  mixed  with  alkaline  carbonate. 

3.  The  same  processes  as  in  2,  with  the  addition  of  snbseanently 
passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  the  liquid. — A  solution  of  2  pts. 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  10  pts.  water  is  mixed  with  1  pt.  of 
alcohol;  the  mixture  heated  to  60*^  or  80'';  and  1  pt.  of  iodine  added  by 
small  portions,  waiting  each  time  till  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  again 
becomes  colourless.    Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  iodoform  separates 
out,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter.     The  filtrate,  still  warm,  is  again 
heaied  to  between  60^  and  B0°;  2  pts.  of  carbonate  of  soda  again  dissolved 
in  it;  and  chlorine  gas  passed  quickly  through  the  liquid,  which  must  be 
constantly  agitated,  in  order  that  the  separated  iodine  may  be  uniformly 
diffused  through  it.     The  iodine  must  be  in  excess  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess; a  considerable  quantity  of  iodoform  is  then  produced.     When^  thie 
formation  ceases,  the  stream  of  chlorine  is  interrupted,  and  after  the  liqnid 
has  become  decolorized,  the  iodoform  is  collected  on  a  filter.    The  filtmte, 
if  again  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  a  little  more  iodoform.   The  product 
obtained  from  100  pts.  of  iodine  varies  from  42  to  45  or  50  pts.     (Tho 
rest  of  the  iodine  may  be  obtained  from  the  filtrate  by  treating  it,  after 
evaporation,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  pnrified   by 
washing  with  cold  water.     If  borax  be  substituted  for  the  carbonate  ol 
soda,  a  product  of  equal  amount  will  be  obtained,  but  phosphate    of 
soda  yields  a  much  smaller  product).  (Filhol,  N,  J.  Fkarm.  7,  267.) 

Properties,  Lemon-yellow,  opaque,  nacreous  Uunins.  (Serullas,  S<»ii- 
lan.)  Lemon-yellow,  truncated  hexahedrons  (rhombohedrons?).  (Ferrari 
A  Frisiani.)  White,  shining  scales.  (Taddei.)  Sp.  gr.  about  2  OOO. 
(Serullas.)  Friable,  soft  to  the  touch.  (Serullas.)  Volatilizes  gradomllw 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  and  without  decomposition  at  lOO  , 
(Serullas,  Taddei),  and  may  be  distilled  with  water  without  decoupooi- 
tion.  ('Soinlan.'^     Has  an  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  saffron,  fSeroUma. 
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pem^^ible  wben  alone;  btft  the  aloobolic  solation  has  »  sweet  taste. 
(Sernilas.)  Tastes  sweet,  and  leaves  an  unpleasant  afiber^taste.  (Taddei.) 
Tastes  like  nitrons  ether,  and  acts  npon  the  hnman  bodj  like  iodine. 
(Ferrari  &  Frisiani.) 

Sernilas.        Dumas.    MitscherUch. 

«C  ^ 12    ....      307    ....      3*13  ....      3-20 

1  H  1     .».      0-26    ....  ....      0-33    ....    0-22 

3 1    378    ....    96-67    ....    9000  ....    96'47 

C«HI,l« 391     ....  10000  10000 

DeeompotUioiM.  1.  Iodoform  fuses  between  11 5°  and  120^,  volatilizing 
partly  nndecomposed,  and  partly  resolved  into  iodine-vaponr  and  hydriodic 
acid  gas,  with  a  residue  of  shining  charcoal.  (Sernilas.)  According  to 
Taddei,  nothing  but  iodine-vapour  is  evolved  in  this  decomposition. 

2.  Chlorine  instantly  decomposes  iodoform.  When  no  water  is  pre- 
sent and  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  there  are  formed  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  iodine,  and  a  white  substance  containing  carbon,  which  may  be 
freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  iodine  by  washing  with 
water:  it  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  eives  off,  when  moderately  heated,  a 
vapour  smelling  like  camphor,  ana  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  readily 
in  ether. — The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  introducing  iodoform 
into  a  vessel  containing  protochloride  of  iodine,  which  then  becomes 
strongly  supersaturated  with  iodine. — When  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is 
smaller,  and  water  is  afterwards  added,  there  is  separated,  instead  of  the 
white  substance,  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  matter,  heavier  than  water, 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  very  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  tur- 
pentine.— When  chlorine  acts  upon  iodoform  in  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  products  are  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  iodine, 
and  phosgene,  even  if  the  quantity  of  chlorine  be  small.  (Serullas)  : 

C«HP  +  2H0  +  8C1  =  2CC10  +  3Ha  +  3ia. 

d.  Two  parts  of  bromine  instantly  decompose  1  pt.  of  iodoform,  with 
evolution  of  heat  and  a  hissing  noise,  yielding  bromide  of  hydrocarbon 
(bromiodoform;  according  to  Bouchardat)  and  bromide  of  iodine. 
(Serullas.) -» 4.  Aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  acts  violently  on  iodoform, 
giving  off  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide,  forming  a<^ueous 
hydrochlerio  acid  and  iodic  acid,  and  separating  iodine,  which,  if  the 
hypochlorous  acid  is  in  excess,  is  converted  into  iodic  acid.  (Balard.) — 
5.  A  dry  mixture  of  iodoform  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  in  a  well- 
closed  flask  decomposes  instantly  on  the  application  of  heat;  but  if 
exposed  to  sunshine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  remains  unaltered  for 
three  months,  and  then  decomposes  in  like  manner,  yielding  a  solid  mix-- 
tore  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  iodine,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  a  red  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  instantly  deco- 
lorized by  caustic  potash,  and  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  liquid  iodide  of 
carbon  (chloriodoform,  according  to  Bouchardat),  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Dutch  liquid,  OHHIll'.  (Sernilas.)— Possibly  thus: 

C«HI»  +  PC1»  -  C*Hia«  +  PI  +  ia». 

[Hay  not  the  oilv  liquid  which  Serulhw  regards  as  OH^,Cl,  be  really 
chloroform,  C^HCPI]. — Chloriodoform  is  also  obtained  on  distilling  iodo- 
form with  corrosive  sublimate  (Mitscherlich),  chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of 
toil  pr  calomel*  (Serullas.)— 6.  Iodoform,  heated  with  d  times  its  weight 
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of  oinmtbftr,  yieMB  »  yellow  sublimate  of  iodide  of  mereiiiy,  nuxed  witk* 
undecoinpoeea  iodoform,  and  a  small  qaantity  of  an  ortnge-yellow  distil* 
late,  consistiDg  of  sulphoform.  (Bouchardai.) — 7.  When  iodoform  is 
heated  with  cyanide  of  silver,  or  cyanide  of  mercnry,  rapid  deeompositioii 
takes  place,  extending  itself  spontaneously,  and  yielding  a  soblimate  of 
iodide  of  cyanoffen,  which,  when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  nsed|  soon  becomes 
mixed  with  iodide  of  mercury.  (Bouchardat) 

8.  A  mixture  of  iodoform  with  an  equal  weight  of  mereiirie  oxide, 
very  gently  heated  in  a  retort,  undergoes  violent  decomposiiioii,  sooom- 
panied  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  therefore  extending  itself 
spontaneously;  water  passes  over  together  with  formic  and  carbonic  add, 
and  a  mixture  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  iodide  remains.  (Boachardat) 
The  equation, 

2C»HI»  +  8HgO  «  Cm«0«  +  2C0»  +  4Hgl  +  2Hg>I, 

would  explain  this  reaction,  were  it  not  that,  as  observed  by  Boachardat, 
water  is  formed  at  the  same  time. — 9.  When  iodoform  u  boiled  with 
aqueous  potash-solution,  part  of  it  evaporates  undecompoeed,  and  the  test 
is  resolved  into  formiate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  potassium.  (Damis.) 

C»HP  +  4KO  -  C«HKO<  +  3KI. 

10.  When  iodoform  is  heated  with  zinc,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  or  silvei 
(not  with  gold  or  platinum),  a  metallic  iodide  is  obtained  together  will 
charcoal  and  hydrogen  gas.  (Serullas.) — ^When  1  gramme  of  iodoform  i 
heated  with  potassium  to  the  melting  point  of  the  latter,  the  mass  beoomi 
incandescent,  and  a  violent  explosion  is  produced,  which  shatters  the  ooi 
taining  vessel,  probably  from  sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen.  (Dumaa.)- 
Sulphurous,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  do  not  decompc 
iodoform;  according  to  Ferrari  &  Frisiani,  however,  it  is  decompoeed 
oil  of  vitriol. 

IT  11.  When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
iodoform,  till  it  is  no  lon^r  abson>ed,  the  liquid  becomes  be&ted, 
acquires  a  violet  colour;  if  it  be  then  left  at  rest,  it  will  deposit  gol* 
yeHow,  prismatic  crystals,  grouped  like  vine-leaves.  This  cryeta 
mass  treated  with  cold  dilute  alcohol,  yields  two  different  substanc^ea 
sessing  the  metallic  lustre,  viz.,  a  violet  compound,  C^HPN  =r C^H 
and  a  greenish  golden-yellow  substance  containing  leas  iodine. 
Evre.)  IT 

Compounds,  Iodoform  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  'w^ter,  &< 
acids,  or  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcoKol  (wli4 
is  partial] V  precipitated  by  water) ;  also  in  ether,  and  in  olla  Dotl 
and  volatile  (Serullas);  also  in  chloroform.  (Bouchardat.) 

Bromiodoform.    (7HI,Bi*. 

Serullas.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  34,  97;  also  Sckw.  49,  241;aJ8ol 
338.— ilnn.  Ckim.  Fhys,  39,  225;  also  Scfvw.  55,  328;  aJm 
15,  70. 

BovoHARBAT.    J.  Phatm.  23,  10;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  22,  233. 
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MONik] — ^DMOoTered  by  Serdlas  in  1817;  its  true  oomposition  wms  fint 
reoogDiied  bj  Bouohardat. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  iodoform  (p.  335). 

Preparation,  2  pts.  of  bromine  are  bronght  in  contact  with  1  [>t» 
iodoform;  water  added  after  the  action  has  taken  place,  to  dissolve  the 
bromide  of  iodine  nrodnced;  the  aqueons  fluid  decanted;  tbe  free  bromine 
remoTed  from  the  bromiodoform  bj  caustic  potash;  the  liquid  placed  in  a 
separating  funnel  provided  with  a  stopcock,  and  left  there  till  the  solution 
of  lodate  of  potash  has  risen  to  the  top.  The  bromiodoform  is  then 
suffered  to  run  ont,  and  freed  from  liquid  iodide  of  hydrocarbon,  which  is 
still  present  in  small  quantity,  bj  leaving  it  for  some  time  under  very 
dilute  potash-ley, — by  which,  however,  some  portion  of  the  bromiodoform 
is  decomposed.  (Serullas.)  [The  lionid  iodide  of  hydrocarbon  mentbned 
by  Serullas  is,  as  shown  by  bouchardat,  CHICl';  this  compound  cannot 
be  produced  iu  the  above  process,  unless  the  bromine  contains  chlorine.]— 
1  pt.  of  bromine  is  sufficient  to  act  on  1  pt.  of  iodoform,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  iodine  which  separates  should  be  converted  into  bromide 
of  iodine;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  separate  the  bromiodoform  from  the  iodine 
by  decantation  or  by  aqueous  potash-solution ;  it  is  true  that  the  potash 
produces  iodate  of  potash,  but  this  may  be  easily  removed  by  careful 
washing  with  water  and  decantation.  The  bromiodoform  mnst  then  be 
freed  from  the  remaining  potash  solution  by  agitation  with  oil  of  vitrioly 
and  from  the  latter  by  mechanical  separation  and  rectification.  (Bon- 
chardat) 

Fropettiea.  Colourless  oil,  solidifying  at  0^  to  a  brittle,  camphor-like 
mass,  which  does  not  melt  till  heated  above  +  6^;  heavier  than  water. 
Very  volatile;  has  a  penetrating  ethereal  odour,  and  a  persistent,  yeiy 
sweet)  but  somewhat  fresh  and  pungent  taste.  (Serullas.) 

AooordiDg  to  Bonchardat. 

2C   12    ....  4-02 

H  „ 1     ....  0-33 

I    126    ....  4214 

2  Br 160    ....  63-61 

C»HI,Bi» 299    ....  10000 

Contains  about  1  Al  iodine  to  2  At  bromine.  (Bouchardat.) 

Bromiodoform  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  ur.-^ 
When  sprinkled  on  red-hot  noroelain,  it  gives  off  white  fumes. — ^Paper 
moistened  with  it  does  not  take  fire,  but  diffuses  yellowish  red  vapours  of 
bromine.  When  immersed  in  water,  it  decomposes  slowly,  assuming  a 
yellowish  red  colour,  and  depositing  white  fiocks.  By  aqueous  potash  it 
IS  gradually  converted  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  gas.  (Soubeiran.) 
i-^f^fp  quantities  of  bromine  do  not  decompose  it  further.  (Bouchardat) 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  sweet  taste. 
(Serullas.) 

Chloriodoform.    <?HI,C1«. 

8SB17LLA8.    Ann:€hm.  Phy$.  25,  314;  alse^Sb^^  41,  4d6.^iinii.  Chim. 

Fhy$.  39,  225.  • 

MiTscmRUCH.    Fogg.  11, 164. 

Bouchardat.    J.  Fharm  23,  6;  .also  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  229. 
TOIm  tii.  m 
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According  to  Boncbardat,  the  oomponnd  cod  tains  2  At.  chlorine  to 
1  At.  iodine. — On  distilling  iodoform  with  a  double  instead  of  an  equal 
wei^t  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  distillate  is  formed  containing  only  1  At, 
iodine  to  5  At  chlorine  [perhaps  =sC'HICP,C^HCP],  and  likewise  sinking 
in  oil  of  yitriol.  (Bouchwiat.) 

DecampotUions,  1.  Chloriodoform  exposed  to  the  air  or  immersed  in 
water  in  close  ressels  quickly  assumes  a  rose-colour,  which  continuallj 
increases  in  depth.  (Sermlas.)  Does  not  bum  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
its  Yi^ur  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  is  not  set  on  fire  either  by  the  flame  of 
»  candle  or  by  the  electric  spark.  (Serullas.) — 2.  AVhen  poured  on  red- 
liot  ooals  or  pieces  of  red-hot  poreelainy  it  gives  off  vapour  of  iodine  and 
the  odour  of  iodoform.  ^Serullas.) — 3.  In  contact  with  chlorine  gas,  it 
solidifies  and  forms  tercnloride  of  iodine.  (Serullas.) — 4.  Heated  with 
strong  potash-ley,  it  decomposes  more  readily  than  chloroform,  being 
resi^ved  into  formiate  of  potash,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of 
potasuom.  (Bonchardat.) 

(?HIC1«  +  4K0  «  C*HKO*  +  KI  +  2KC1. 

5.  Its  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  iron  yields  iodide  of  iron,  hydrogen  gas, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal ;  1  gramme  3rields  3  centilitres  of 
hydroffen  gas.  (Serulms.) — It  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine-wates  or  oil 
of  yitriol.  (Sermiks.) 

Combinaiums.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  in  a 
high  degree  its  taste  and  odour.  It  is  miscible  with  Dutch  liquid. 
(Serullas.) 

<?.  Secondary  Nvdeu9.    C*BrH, 

Bromoform.    C?HBr'=C»HBr,Br*. 

Ldwio.    Ann.  Pharm.  3,  295. 

Dumas.    Ann,  Chim.  PhyB.  SQ,  120;  abstr.  Pogg.  31,  654. 

Farmylbromid,  Perhramun  de  formyle^  Bromoforvfu  [Me/ortnam] ; 
formerly,  Liquid  Bromide  of  Carbon,  fiussiger  BromkokUnstof. 

Discovered  by  Ldwig  in  1832;  its  true  constitution  was  first  recognized 
by  Dumas. 

Formation.  In  the  decomposition  of  bromal  hj  aqueous  fixed  alkalis. 
(Ldwig.)— 2.  In  the  decomposition  of  wood-soirit  (Lefort),  alcohol  or 
acetone  (Dumas),  by  bromine  and  aqueous  fixed  alkalis. — 3.  By  treating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  citric  or  malic  acid  with  bromine  (Cahours,  Oompt, 
rend.  21,  814);  also  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  citrate  of  potash. 
(Cahours,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  19,  484.)— 4.  Nearly  all  indifferent 
organic  substances,  when  distilled  with  diluted  bromine,  yield  a  watery 
distillate  containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  bromoform.  (Ldwig.) 

Preparation.  Bromal  is  distilled  with  excess  of  aqueous  potash,  the 
watery  distillate  decanted  from  the  bromoform,  and  the  latter  completeFy 
dehyclrated  by  oil  of  vitriol.  (Lbwig.^ — 2.  Alcohol  or  acetone  is  distilled 
with  excess  of  aqueous  bromide  of  lime ;  the  watery  stratum  of  the  dis- 
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tiUmie  separated  from  the  oil  which  sinks  to  the  hottom;  the  latter  shaken 
up  with  oil  of  ritriol;  separated  therefrom  hy  a  pipette;  rectified;  placed 
for  a  coosiderahle  time  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  frequently 
agitated,  to  remote  water  and  alcohol ;  and  finally  separated  from  the 
chloride  of  calcinm  which  floats  upon  it.  (Dumas.) — 3.  To  a  solntiou  of 
1  pt.  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  in  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit,  which  is  kept  as 
cold  as  possihle,  bromine  is  added  from  time  to  time,  till  the  liquid  b^ns 
to  show  colour;  and  the  bromoform,  which  soon  goes  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  layer,  is  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  r^uns 
the  undecomposed  wood-spirit  (Lefort,  Compt,  rend,  23,  229.) — 
-T  4.  When  bromine  is  added  in  successive  small  portions  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  citrate  of  potash,  it  disappears,  the  liquid  becoming  heated 
and  carbonic  acid  escaping.  If  the  addition  of  the  bromine  be  oontinned 
till  the  efiervescence  ceases  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  red 
colour,  and  the  excess  of  bromine  be  theu  carefully  removed  hy  means  of 
dilute  potash,  an  oily  colourless  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odour  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  This  liauid  is  a  mixture  of  three  difierent  compounds,  tlie 
most  volatile  of  which  is  bromoform.  (Cahours.)  ^ 

Properties.  Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  2*13;  has  a 
remarkably  pleasant,  aromatic  odour,  and  a  characteristic  sweet  taste. 
(Lowig.)  Less  volatile  than  chloroform.  (Dumas.) — %  According  to 
Cahours,  its  sp.  gr.  is  2*90  at  12^;  boiling  point,  152°;  vapour  density. 
8-63.  T 

Damas.  •  LQwig. 

2C    ..« 12    ....       4*75        5-4L 

H  1     ....       0*39        0*47 

3  Br 240     ....     9486         94*12        9324 

CHBr* ^...     253     -„  100*00        100*00 

Decompoiitions,  1.  Vapour  of  bromoform  passed  through  a  red-hot 
glass  tube,  remains  partly  undecomposed,  and  is  partly  resolved  into 
charcoal  and  bromine  vapour.  (Lowig.) — 2.  Bromoform  by  itself  cannot 
be  set  on  fire;  a  glass  rod  wetted  with  it,  and  held  in  the  flahie  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  renders  the  flame  dark  and  smoky.  (Lowig.)— -3.  When 
.boiled  with  potash,  it  decomposes  much  more  readily  than  chloroform^ 
because  it  is  less  volatile;  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  bromida 
of  potassium  and  formiate  of  potash  (Dumas): 

C'HBr*  +  4K0  «  3KBr  +  C'HKO*.     ' 

4.  The  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  baryta  or  lime,  yields  a  metallie 
bromide,  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal;  passed 
over  red-hot  iron,  it  yields  bromide  of  iron  surrounded  with  charooalr 
but  no  gas  [?].  Potassium  does  not  act  on  bromoform  at  ordinary  tern- 
peraiures;  but  when  heated  in  the  vapour,  it  bums  with  a  bright  light, 
and  forms  bromide  of  potassium  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Lowig.) 

•  Combinations.  Bromoform  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  impmii- 
ih^  to  that  liquid  its  taste  and  odour. — Dissolves  but  little  phosphorus  or 
^sulphnr,  but  a  lar^e  quantity  of  iodine.— Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  mai 
volatile  oils.  (Lowig.) 
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d»  Secondary  Nucleui,  CBr*. 

Protobromide  of  Carbon.    CBr*. 

Lowio.    Das  JBrom    und    seine    chemischen    Verhaltnisse,    Heidelberg 
(1829-42),— -inn.  Fharm.  8,  292. 

Solid  Bromide  of  Carbon,  fester  BromkohUnstoff  \^Formem], 

Preparation,  Bromide  is  added  in  successive  portions  to  alcohol  of 
36®  Bm.,  till  the  liquid,  which  becomes  heated,  beffins  to  effervesce.  The 
liquid  is  then  left  to  cool;  alcoholic  potash  added  till  the  colour  disap- 
pears; then  water  is  added,  and  the  alcohol  left  to  evaporate  at  a  gentle 
heat.  On  cooling,  a  lemon-yellow  oil  first  separates  out,  then  solid  bro- 
mide of  carbon;  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  preci- 
pitation by  water. — 2.  Absolute  alcohol  is  distilled  with  bromine,  and 
the  lower  reddish  yellow  layer,  consisting  of  hydrobromic  ethor, 
C*H*Br,  containing  ftee  bromine,  is  agitated  with  potash,  whereupon 
the  decolorized  liquid  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  days,  and  deposits  bro- 
mide of  carbon. — 3.  When  a  mixture  of  ether  and  bromine  which  has 
been  left  to  itself  for  a  long  time  is  distilled,  hydrobromic  acid  passes 
over  first,  and  afterwards  liquid  bromide  of  carbon  [probably  C*H*Br*]. 
On  mixing  the  brownish  residue,  first  with  potash  and  then  with  water, 
solid  bromide  of  carbon  is  immediately  separated  in  very  large  quantity, 
and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  volckel,  {Ann.  Fharm,  41,  119)  on 
repeating  this  process  with  various  proportions  of  ether  and  bromine, 
which  were  left  to  act  upon  each  other  for  months,  and  adding  potash  to 
the  residue  of  the  distillation,  obtained  an  oil  which  separated  from  the 
liquid,  but  nothing  solid. — 4.  When  bromine  obtained  from  the  Kreuz- 
nach  salt>spring  is  saturated  with  aqueous  potash,  and  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated, solid  bromide  of  carbon  often  separates  from  it  in  the  fused  state, 
baring  been  previously  mixed  with  the  bromine. 

Properties,  White,  opaque,  camphoroidal  scales,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
very  friable,  heavier  than  water.  The  compound  melts  at  50^  forming  a 
transparent  and  colourless  oil;  at  100^  it  volatilizes  and  sublimes  in 
needles  having  a  pearly  lustre.  Ha^  a  very  aromatic  odour,  like  that 
of  nitrous  ether ;  its  taste  is  aromatic  and  burning  at  first,  but  after- 
wards cooling  and  persistently  sweet. 

Uvrig. 

2C   12     ....       6-98 

2  Br 160    ....    9302        93-92 

C?Br» 172    ....  400-00 

Decompositions,  The  compound  bums  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
emitting  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid,  but  goes  out  when  removed  from 
the  flame.  In  the  fused  state,  it  is  instantly  acted  upon  by  chlorine, 
yielding  chloride  of  bromine  [and  a  chloride  of  carbon?]. — When  heated 
w^ith  mercury,  or  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red-hot  zinc-oxide, 
ferric  oxide,  or  cupric  oxide,  it  yields  a  metallic  bromide  and  carbonic 
meid  gas.  Its  vapour,  passed  over  red-hot  zinc,  iron,  or  copper,  is 
resolved  into  a  metallic  bromide  and  charcoal,  without  evolution  of  gas. 
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— Nitric,  sniphurie,  and  hydrochloric  acids  exert  no  action  upon  it 
The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  render  a  silrer-aolation  torbid,  neither 
IS  it  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash. 

CombincUionf,  Solid  bromide  of  carbon  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  imparts  its  sweet  aromatic  taste.— Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  (Ldwig.) 

This  compound  is  perhaps  C*Br*. 


e.  Secondary  NucUui,  CK/IH. 

Chloromethylase.    CKnH« 

Chhrmethylag  [Formak\ — Discovered  by  Laurent  in  1836  {Ann. 
Chim.  Fhy$.  63,  382;  also  J.  pr.  Chan,  11,  236.) 

Deposited  in  the  form  of  an  oil  when  chloracetate  of  methyl 
(C«H»C1H)*=C»H'0,C*C1»0')  is  decomposed  by  ^tash.  It  is  heavier 
than  water;  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition;  is  not  decomposed 
by  potash-ley;  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Lamroit. 

2C 

120    . 

..     24-80 

259 

H  

10    . 

206 

2-9 

CI 

35-4     . 

..     78-14 

71-2 

ana 

48-4     . 

...  100-00 

1000 

Regarded  by  Berielius  {Ann.  Chim  PhyB.  67,  312),  as  Month  (jf 
Jgrmyl,  CH,C1. 


Chloroform.   C«C1H,CP. 

SouBBiRAN.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhy$.  48,  131;  also «/.  PAarm.  18,  1;  abstr. 
Schw,  65f  104. — Further:  Compt,  rend.  25,  799;  Soubeibah  & 
MiALH^.  Ann.  Fharm.  71,  225;  N.  J,  Fkarm.  16;  5;  J.  pr.  Ckem, 
48,  86;  Fharm.  Ceniralb.  48,  86;  abstr.  Jahresber.  1840,  711. 

LiBBiQ.     Ann.  Fharm.  1,  198;  also  Pog^,  24,  259. 

Dumas.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  56,  115;  abstr.  Fogg.  31,  653. 

Rbonault.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  71,  577;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  33,  328; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  210. 

Various  modes  of  preparation  :  Ann.  Fharm.  19,  210. 

Purification  and  properties :  Grbqort.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  SocUiy  </ 
Edinburgh,  1850,  39;  Fha^m.  J.  Trans.  19,  580;  Chem.  Oai.  185«» 
189;  Jahresber.  1850,  454* 

Ferchloride  ttf  Formyl,  Formylchlorid,  Perchlorwrt  de  fonnyU^ 
Ether  hydrocklorique  de  methyline  biMoruri,  Form^ne  triehlmi 
[Krformak']. 

Discovered  by  Soubeiran  in  1831,  as  Ether  biehhrigne;  by  Liebi|&  ib 

1832,  as  Chloride  of  carbon;  its  true  constitution  was  diseoverod  hf 

Dumas  in  1834.— IT  Hutmann  (J.  Chim.  mH.  [3],  4,  476)  state,  oi 

.  the  authority  of  Porta's  Magia  naturaUs  (1567),  and  Soott'a  f  liin 
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ttpan  Demonohgy  and  Witchcraft,  that  it  was  known  in  former  times, 
and  used  as  a  means  of  producing  insensibility.  IT 

Formation.  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  CHKUl  or  (?H*CP  by  chlo- 
rine in  sunshine.  (Regnault.)— 2.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloral  b^ 
aqueous  fixed  alkalis.  (Liebig.) — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of  wood-spirit 
(Dumas  and  P^ligot),  of  alcohol  (SoubeiranV  or  of  acetone,  which  yields 
a  larger  quantity  of  chloroform  (Liebig),  oy  aqueous  chloride  of  lime 
containing  excess  of  lime.  Also  oy  passing  chlorine  gas  into  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.  (Soubeiran.^ — 4.  On  mixing  heavy  hydrochloric  ether 
first  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  then  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  (Liebig.) — 5.  By  boiling  chloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  ammonia 
or  potash.  (Dumas.) — 6.  By  heating  acetate  of  potash  with  chloride  of 
lime  (Bonnet);  T  or  acetate  of  so£l  with  chloride  of  lime  (Bottger, 
Polytechn,  I^otigblatt,  1848,  Nr.  1);  or  acetate  of  soda  with  hypochlo* 
rite  of  soda  {Eeich,  Arch.  Fharm,  [27,]  55,  65). — 7*  By  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  ethyl  with  chloride  of  lime  (Pierloz-Feld- 
maun,  J.  Chim.  mid.  [3],  4,  309.) — 8.  The  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons, 
bergamot,  copaiba,  and  peppermint,  heated  with  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  likewise  yield  chloroform.  (Chautard.)  IT 

Preparation.  1.  By  mixing  chlorine  gas  with  gaseous  chloride  of 
methyl  in  a  ressel  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  (p.  287) ;  the  mixture  of 
CHOP  and  CH*C1>  condensed  in  the  two  Woulfe's  bottles  is  almost 
wholly  oonverted  into  chloroform,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  orer  it  for 
some  time  without  cooling  the  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the  C^H'CP 
which  passes  over  at  first,  may  be  separated  by  rectification  with  a  fresh 
receiver.  (Regnault) — 2.  By  dbtilling  chloral  with  excess  of  aqueous 
|)otash,  soda,  or  ba^a,  or  with  milk  of  lime;  agitating  the  oily  distil-^ 
late  repeatedly  with  water,  separating  it  from  the  water  as  completely  as 
possible  by  decantation,  and  distilling  it  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  perfectly  dry  apparatus.  (Liebig.)-* 
d.  Sixteen  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  are  mixed  with  water,  the  decanted 
solution  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit,  and  the  oil  separated  from 
the  supernatant  watery  distillate,  agitated  with  oil  of  vitriol^  and  reo* 
tified  over  finely  pounded  baryta.  (Dumas  &  Peligot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi. 
SB,  15.) — 4.  The  clear  decanted  solution  of  6  pts.  chloride  of  lime  in 
30  pts.  of  water,  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  1  pt.  alcohol  of  33° 
Bm. ;  the  fire  removed  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  boil  up,  the  dis- 
tillation then  going  on  by  itself  till  all  the  chloroform  has  passed  over; 
the  distillate  (which  consists  of  a  lower  stratum  of  chloroK>rm,  and  an 
upper  stratum  of  the  same  compound  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol),  purified 
firoin  free  chlorine  by  agitation  with  mercury,  and  then  rectified  in  the 
water-bath ;  the  upper  layer  removed ;  the  lower  layer  introduced  into 
A  retort  containing  chloricfe  of  calcium,  left  there  for  several  hours,  and 
tlien  distilled  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70"".  (Soubeiran.) — Dumas 
agitates  the  chloroform  obtained  by  3  and  4,  after  it  has  been  separated 
from  the  watery  layer,  violently  with  oil  of  vitriol;  separates  it  from 
the  Utter  hj  means  of  a  pipette;  distils  it  in  the  water-bath  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  oil  of  vitriol ;  then  rectifies  it  over  chloride  of  calcium^ 
Mid  treats  it  once  more  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Pure  chloroform  should  not 
colour  oil  of  vitriol. — 5.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  diffused  through  24  parts  of 
water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the  mixture  till  the  grsater  part  of 
.  the  lime  has  diMppeared;  mi)k  of  lime  is  then  added  in  sufllotent  quait* 
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i\ij  to  prodaoe  an  alkaline  feaction ;  the  liquid  clarified  hj  snbsidenoe 
and  decantation;  24  parts  of  it  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit^  alooholf 
or  acetone;  and  the  mixture,  after  24  hours,  distilled  from  a  retort  two- 
thirds  filled  with  it.  The  distillate  mixed  with  water  deposits  the  chlo- 
roform, which  may  then  be  rectified  in  the  water-bath,  digested  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  lastly  distilled  once  more  with  oil  of  TitrioL 
(Liebig,  Chim.  org,  1,  576.) — 6.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  lime  is  distilled  in  an  earthen  retort,  the  chloroform 
precipitated  from  the  distillate  by  water,  and  rectified  over  chloride  of 
calcium.  (Bonnet,  L'InttUut,  1837,  Nr.  196,  47;  also./,  pr.  Ckem,  10, 
207.— Possibly  thus: 

C*H»C«0*  +  3(CaO,aO)  «  C«HC1»  +  2C0«  +  4CaO  +  2HO. 

T  7.  By  distilling  I  pt.  oil  of  turpentine,  with  8  pts.  chloride  of  lime 
and  24  water.  The  mixture  must  be  rapidly  heated  to  set  up  the  action, 
whereupon  great  frothing  takes  place  and  carbonic  acid  is  erolred ; 
after  this,  the  chloroform  distils  oyer  spontaneously;  the  residue  con- 
tains formic  acid.  The  oils  of  lemons,  bergamot,  copaiba,  and  pepper- 
mint likewise  yield  chloroform  when  thus  treated.  (Chautard,  A.  J, 
Pharm,  21,  88;  abstr.  C(mpt  rend.  33,  671;  InstiL  1851,  402;  J.pr. 
Chem,  55y  117,  Jahresber,  1851,  501.)  According  to  Soubeiran  (N,J, 
Pharm.  21,  94),  oil  of  turpentine  treated  in  this  manner  yields  but  little 
chloroform.  The  action  is  difficult  to  regulate  ;  and  the  resulting  dilo- 
roform,  eren  if  rectified  below  62%  emits  an  odour  of  turpentine  when 
evaporated. 

The  preparation  of  chloroform  has  lately  become  an  object  of  mat 
commercial  importance,  on  account  of  its  extensive  use  as  an  anns&etie 
agent  The  following  are  the  principal  methods  which  have  been  given 
for  preparing  it  economically  from  alcohol  and  chloride  of  lime : 

a.  10  kilogrammes  bf  commercial  chloride  of  lime  of  90"^  are  diffased 
through  60  kil.  water,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  copper  still  which 
it  fills  to  about  two-thirds.  2  kil.  alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  (:s38''  Bm.)  are  then 
added,  the  mixture  quickly  heated,  and  the  distillation  conducted  just 
jw  in  4.  The  resulting  chloroform  is  separated  by  decantation  frtnn  the 
watery  liquid,  shaken  up  with  water,  then  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
afterwards  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  distilled.  (Soubeumn, 
Compt.  rend,  25,  799.)  This  process  has  the  disadvantage  of  ref^uiring 
ihe  use  of  dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  other  products,  so  that  large  stills  have  to  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  comparatively  small  quantities;  nevertheless,  the  whole 
operation  does  not  occupy  much  time,  and  may  be  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  product  appears  to  be  greater,  the  flM»e 
quickly  the  liquid  is  heated  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation; 
hence  it  is  best  to  mix  the  chloride  of  lime  at  once  with  hot  water  in  tlie 
still. — 6.  10  lbs  of  chloride  of  lime  are  stirred  up  with  30  lbs.  of  watw 
in  a  copper  still,  and  1  lb.  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  added  The  mixtore  is 
left  to  stand  over  niffht,  stirred  up  again  in  the  morning,  and  repeatedly 
distilled  over  a  wood  fire.  The  heavy  chloroform,  after  separation  from 
the  watery  stratum  of  the  distillate,  is  agitated  with  milk  of  lime  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the  free  chlorine,  and  then  rectified  in  a 
glass  retort  in  the  vapour-apparatus,  or  over  a  spirit-lamp.  If  good 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  used,  the  chloroform  obtained  amounts  to  5  or 
6  ounces*    The  product  is  diminished  by  using  alcohol  either  i 
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or  weaker  than  80  p.  a  In  four  diatillations  made  with  the  abore  prcH 
portions,  bnt  with  different  chloride  of  lime,  the  products  varied  from* 
d  OS.  5  drro.  2  scr.  to  5  oz.  3  drm.  1^  scr.  (Meurer,  Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  53, 
282;  Pharm.  OerUr.  1848,  154.)— c.  5  kilogrammes  of  burnt  lime,  pre- 
vioosly  slaked,  and  10  kil.  of  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  are  mixed 
with  35-40  litres  of  water;  from  1  to  1|  litre  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol 
added;  and  the  mixtnre  heated  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  boiling 
point  As  soon  as  the  neck  of  the  still  becomes  hot,  the  fire  is  removed, 
and  the  distillation  left  to  go  on  bj  itself.  The  liquid  which  fioats  upon 
the  chloroform  is  remov^,  and  used  in  the  followiog  distillation. 
4^  litres  of  alcohol,  in  four  successive  operations,  yield  2620  grm.  of 
rectified  chloroform.  The  chloroform  thus  obtained  is  at  once  free  from 
chlorine,  and  consequently  the  distilling  vessels  are  not  so  much  attacked 
as  in  Soubeiran  8  process.  (Larocque  &  Hurault,  N.  J.  PhatTn,  13,  97; 
J.  Ckim.  nUd.  [3J,  4,  150;  Compt.  rend.  26,  103;  Instil.  1848,  38; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  43,  396;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  202.)— d.  30  litres  of 
water  and  5  kilogrammes  of  good  chloride  of  lime,  are  introdaced  into  a 
etone  jar  standing  in  a  copper-boiler,  which  serves  as  a  water-bath,  the 
mixture  well  stirrod,  and  a  kilogramme  of  86  per  cent,  alcohol  imme- 
diately poured  in.  To  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  adapted  a  glass  tube,  bent 
downwards,  and  passing  into  the  tubulus  of  a  glass  globe.  Into  the 
latter  there  likewise  passes  a  glass  tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  its 
free  extremity  being  inserted  into  a  test-tube  surrounded  with  ice.  When 
the  whole  is  properly  luted,  the  water  in  the  copper  vessel  is  made  to 
boil,  and  the  boning  continued  as  long  as  any  oily  drops  condense  in 
the  tube.  The  use  of  the  water-bath  presents  this  advantage,  that  the 
chloroform  passes  over  unaccompanied  by  aqueous  vapours.  A  well-con- 
ducted operation  yields  250  grammes  of  chloroform,  which  are  purified 
in  the  ordinary  way.  (Gode&n,  N.J.  Pharm.  13,  101;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1848,  202.) — e.  10  pounds  (10  civUpfund)  of  chloride  of  lime  are  mixed 
in  a  still  with  18  measures  (18  maa$$)  of  water; '40  ounces  of  84  per  cent, 
alcohol  added;  the  still-head  immediately  put  on,  and  carefully  luted;  and 
the  receiver  attached  perfectly  airtight.  After  12  to  16  hours,  by  which 
time  the  luting  becomes  perfectly  dry,  a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  produce  a  temperature  not  quite 
amounting  to  60"^  R.  ^75°  C.)  After  three  or  four  hours,  the  chloroform 
begins  to  distil,  and  the  distillation  is  completed  in  half  an  hour. 
According  to  the  mean  of  17  experiments,  the  product  amounts  to  9( 
ounces.  (F.  Carl,  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  236.)—/.  A  mixture  of  250 
grammes  (8  oz.)  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  125  grammes  (4  oi.)  of  alcohol 
of  30^  2  kilogrammes  ^4  lb.)  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  and  4  kilogrammes 
(8  lb.)  of  water  is  distilled,  and  the  chloroform  separated  in  the  usual 
way  from  the  other  products  in  the  distillate.  The  product  is  90  grammes 
(2^  OS.)  of  chloroform,  at  an  expense  of  2  frc.  15  cent  The  liquid 
separated  from  the  chloroform  is  used  in  subsequent  preparations,  only 
half  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  etnyl  being  then  added, 
(Pierloz-Feldniann,  /.  Chim.  mid.  [3],  4,  309;  Instil.  1848,196;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1848,  830;  Arch.  Pharm.  [21,  56,  185;  J.  pr.  Chem.  44,  244.) 

g.  Preparation  on  the  large  scale.  (Kessler,  N.  J,  Pharm.  13,  162; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  236.)  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  large  leaden 
cylinder,  the  sides  of  which  are  soldered  with  lead.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  upper  end  passes  a  vertical  rod,  provided  at  the  bottom  with  fans, 
and  at  toe  top  with  a  curved  handle,  its  lower  extremity  turning  on  a 
pivot  in  the  base  of  the  cylinder.    By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the 
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mixture  may  be  stirred  tip  during  the  operation,  and  the  heat  therehj 
equally  diffused.     In  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  there  is  also  a 
wider  aperture,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  and  through   which 
the  materials  are    introduced;   through    a    third  aperture  is  inserted 
the   deliyery-tube,    by  which    the   chloroform    Tiq>our  is  oonyeyed   to 
the  condensing  apparatus.     Opposite  to  this  tube  there  passes  through 
the  upper  base  of  the  cylinder,  a  leaden  tube,  widened  abore  like  a 
funnel,  and  reaching  just  below  the  snrfiM>e  of  the  liquid.     Into  this 
funnel-tube,  at  some  distance  below  the  funnel,  b  inserted  a  steam-pipe, 
serving  to  convey  steam  from  a  boiler  to  the  inside  of  the  funnel-tabe; 
and  shove  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  steam-pipe,  the  funnel-iabe  is 
furnished  with  a  cock,  which,  when  open,  allows  the  steam  to  pass  up- 
wards to  the  funnel-tube,  and,  when  shut,  directs  it  into  the  mixtnre  u 
the  cylinder.     This  cock  serree  to  regulate  the  supply  of  yaponr,  and 
thereby  regulates  the  heat.     The  cmoroform   vapour  passes  upwards 
through  a  worm-tube,    enclosed  in  a   condensing  vessel,   to  a  cooled 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  the  last  bottle  but  one  of  whidb  is  half  filled  with 
alcohol,   and  the  last  with  cotton  saturated  with  alcohol.     A   doee- 
shntting  wooden  cask  may  bo  used  instead  of  the  leaden  cylinder.     40 
kilogrammes  of  the  strongest  chloride  of  lime  are  introduced  into  the 
cylinder,   by  means  of  a  four-cornered  wooden  funnel  adapted  to  its 
widest  aperture,  and  provided,  near  its  lower  extremity,  with  two  hori- 
lontal  rollers  pressing  against  each  other,  as  in  a  rolling-mill;  these,  when 
turned  by  their  handles,  serve  to  drive  the  chloride  of  lime  quickly  into 
the  cylinder.     4  kilogrammes  of  slaked  lime  are  next  introduced  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  a  hectolitre  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to 
80°,  is  poured  in.     The  apparatus  is  now  thoroughly  luted,  and  the  eoo^ 
tents  well  mixed  by  turning  the  fans.     4  kilogrammes  of  eommercial 
alcohol  are  then  poured  in,  together  with  the  residues  of  former  open^ 
tions.     If  the  distillation  of  the  chloroform  does  not  immediately  hegia, 
steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  the  distilhUion 
is  fiEiirly  set  up.     If  the  evolution  of  vapour  becomes  too  rapid,  cold 
water  is  poured  in  through  the  funnel-tube.     When  the  reaction  is  cobei- 
plete,  steam  is  again  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  contents,  whick 
are  now  heated  to  100°,  frequently  stirred.     After  3  litres  are  distilled 
off,  the  residue  contains  scarcely  any  chloroform  or  alcohol.     The  oon- 
tent«  of  the  cylinder  are  discharged  by  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  tbe 
liquid  portion  drawn  off,  and  used  in  the  next  operation.     The  alooliol 
in  the  last  two  Woulfe*8  bottles  likewise  serves  for  the  following  prepa- 
rations, and  the  process  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  a  d&y. 
1  kilogramme  of  chloride  of  lime  yields  from  60  to  80  grammes  of  pure 
chloroform. 

According  to  Siemerling  {Arch.  Fharm.  [2],  58,  2d),  the  lars«st 
quantity  of  chloroform,  in  proportion  to  the  alcohol  used,  is  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  8  pts.  chloride  of  lime,  I  pt.  quicklime,  1  pt.  aloobol, 
and  40  pts.  water;  the  rectified  chloroform  thus  ]M*oduce(d,  aroonnta  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  alcohol  consumed  (8  grm.  chloroform  from  25 
grm.  alcohol).  The  use  of  acetoue  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform  ia 
not  advantageous,  because  the  price  of  it  is  high,  and  the  product  does 
not  exceed  ^  of  the  acetone  used.  This  proportion  was  obtained  hy  first 
distilling  30  grm.  acetone  with  150  grm.  chloride  of  lime  mixed  liritli 
water,  and  rectifying  the  watery  distillate  with  40  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 
Chloroform  obtained  from  wood-spirit  has  an  empyreumatic  odoiur. 
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always  blaokens  when  agitated  with  oil  of  yitriol.     The  largest  product 
was  6  grm.  chloroform  from  50  grm.  wood-spirit. 

Impurities.    Chloroform  may  be  contaminated  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  empjreumatic  oils.     According  to  Soabeiran,  pure  chloroform  sinks 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  yitriol  and  water.     According  to 
Keseler,  chloroform   containing  alcohol    diminishes    in  volnme  on   the 
application  of  this  test.     The  presence  of  alcohol  causes  opalescence 
when  the  chloroform  is  mixed  with  water,   whereas  pure  chloroform 
remains  clear.  (Mialh^,  J.  Chim,  mdcL  [3],  4,  279.) — Chloroform  con- 
taining alcohol  acquires  a  green  colour  when  mixed  with  chromic  acid 
or    with  sulphuric   acid   and  bichromate  of  potash;   pure   chloroform 
produces  no  ^een  colour.    (Cottell,  J.  Chim.  m^d.  [3],  4,  257,   401; 
J.Pharm.  [3|,  13,  359;  J.pr.  Chem.  44,  246.)— Chloroform  prepared 
from  wood-spirit  is  much  less  pure  than  that  obtained  from  alcohol.    The 
former  is  specificall j  lighter  than  the  latter,  has  a  repulsive  empyreu- 
matic  odour,  and  produces  unpleasant  sensations  when  inhaled.     It  is 
contaminated  with  an  empyreuraatic  oil  containing  chlorine,  and  burning 
with  a  smoky  flame;  the  proportion  of  this  impurity  is  3  pts.  in  50. 
This  oil  is  lip[hter  than  water,  begins  to  boil  at  85'',  but  the  boiling  point 
afterwards  rises  to  133^.    It  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  simple 
rectification.     By  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite,   destroyed.     A  simikr  oil,  but  in  smaller  quantity,   is  likewise 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform  from  alcohol;  20  kilogrammes 
of  chloroform  from  alcohol,  yielded,  when  rectified  over  the  water-bath, 
only  40  gram,  of  residue  consisting  of  this  oil.     It  is  heavier  than  water, 
has  an  odour  difierent  from  that  of  the  oil  obtained  from  wood-spirit, 
and  its  boiling  point  varies  from  68°  to  117^    (Soubeiran  &  Mialh^.) 
According  to  Gregory,   impure  chloroform  may  be  recognized  by  the 
disagreeable  odour  which  it  leaves  after  evaporation,  on  a  cloth  which 
has  been  moistened  with  it,  and  by  the  yellow  or  brown  colour  which  it 
imparts  to  pure  oil  of  vitriol  when  agitated  therewith.     Pore  chloroform 
placed  upon  oil  of  vitriol  produces  a  contact-surfiMse  convex  downwards; 
impure  chloroform  gives  a  plane  contact-surface.     To  purify  chloroform, 
Gregory  agitates  it  and  leaves  it  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  till  the 
latter  is  no  longer  coloured  by  it,  then  removes  the  chloroform,  and  places 
it  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  free  it 
from  sulphurous  acid.     According  to  Abraham  {Pharm,  J,  Trans.  10, 
24),  chloroform   thus  purified   quickly  decomposes,  and   is   afterwards 
fonnd  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid  and  free   chlorine.      According  to 
Christison  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  10,  253;  Chem.  Gas,  1850,  371),  chloro- 
form  keeps  well  after  being  once  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol;  but  the 
continued  action  of  that  liquid  (especially  if  contaminated  with  nitrous 
acid,)  exerts  a  decomposing  action  upon  it.  T 

Properties,  Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1*480 
at  18°  (Liebig);  1-491  at  17°  (Regnault);  T  1-493. ..  .1-497  (Swan, 
Fhil.  Mag.  J.  33,  38);  1-496  at  12^;  that  of  the  impure  chloroform  obuioed 
from  wood.spirtt  if  only  1-41.3  (Soubciran  and  Mialli^);  TSOO  at  15-5°  (Gre- 
gory); 1-52523  at  0°.  (Pierre.)  T — In  contact  with  platinum  wire,  and 
with  the  barometer  at  27*^  7*^,  it  boils  in  a  dry  vessel  at  608%  but  in 
presence  of  water,  at  57*3°  (Liebig);  boils  at  61°  (Regnault);  at  70** 
(Soubeiran);  at  63*5'',  the  barometer  being  at  772*52  mm,  (Pierre.) — 
Vapour-density  =4*199  (Dnmas);  4*230.  (Regnault.)      T  Chloroform 
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remains  liquid  and  transparent  at  —16"^  (Pierre),  bat  may  be  aolidified  bjT 
the  cold  produced  by  its  own  eyaporation;  when  it  is  thrown  apon  a 
double  filter,  the  rapid  evaporation  at  the  edges  causes  the  remaining 
portion  to  solidify  in  white  tufts.  (Sonbeiran  k  Mialh6.)  IT — It  has  a  very 
pleasant,  penetrating  odour,  a  sweet,  fiery  taste,  and  its  vapour,  when 
inhaled,  produces  a  sweet  taste  in  the  palate. — IT  The  inhalation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  vapour  causes  excitement,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  nitrous  oxide;  but  a  larger  quantity  produces  insensibility  to  pain,  in 
fsMif  a  kind  of  coma ;  hence  it  is  extensively  used  in  surgical  operations.* 
According  to  Robin  {Compt,  rend,  30,  52),  and  Augendre  (Compt,  rend. 
31,  679;  Instit.  1850,  362),  chloroform  preserves  meat  from  pntre&ction 
(200  times  its  weight,  according  to  Augendre).  IT 
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Decompositions,  H  1.  Chloroform  decomposes  when  exposed  to  air 
and  light,  with  formation  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts; but  when  kept  under  water,  it  remains  unaltered.  (Marson,  PAarm. 
J.  Trans.  8,  69;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  831.)  H  2.  At  a  red  heat,  its 
vapour  appears  to  be  resolved,  partly  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  gas,  partly  into  carbon,  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine: 

2C2HC18  =  C*Cl»  +  2H;  andC^HCl"  «  C«  +  HCl  +  CP. 

2  grammes  of  chloroform,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  deposit  char- 
coal, and  yield  long,  feathery  crystals,  having  the  odour  of  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  C*C1',  together  with  7  cubic  centimetres  of  gas,  of  which  four 
are  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  other  three  bum  with  a  green  flame. 
(Liebig.)  Chloroform  thus  treated,  yields  charcoal,  together  with  fine 
needles  of  Julin's  chloride  of  carbon,  CH^l',  and  a  mixture  of  chlorine  gas 
with   hydrochloric   acid.    (Regnault.)       The   vapour  passed   through    & 

*  **  For  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  remedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson  ; 

and  although  ether,  benzole,  and  many  other  liquids,  can  produce  insensibility  to  p«tn» 

~*^*  ~~'~Tm  is  of  all  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  manageable.     Of  course  forest 

It  be  taken  to  insure  its  purity,  for  the  oils  which  accompany  it  are  very  dele- 

and  in  administering  it,  one  person  should  do  nothing  but  watch  the  pulse  ajid 
on  of  the  patient  and  remove  the  chloroform  if  necessary.  With  due  precautioii« 
rm  is  very  safe;  and  this  precaution  will  prevent  its  being  used  in  cases  where 
is  contra-indicated  by  the  disease  of  the  heart,  or  by  marked  tendency  to 
^  In  proof  of  its  safety,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  most 
'6  been  used  in  upwards  of  100,000  cases,  no  instance  of  a  fatal  result  baa 
.  Deaths  have  occurred  elsewhere;  but  it  is  probable  either  that  the  chloroform 
pure,  or  that  it  was  used  in  cases  unfit  for  it,  or,  finally,  that  due  care  was  not 
\  prevent  an  overdose.  That  all  these  things  can  be  avoided  is  proved  bj 
Its  of  the  Edinburgh  practice."  (Gregory,  Handbook  qf  Organic  CAemisirw, 

Lond.  1852,  p.  178.) 
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i«d-hot  tabe  filled  with  coarsely  pounded  porcelain,  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  yields  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  chlorine  and  a  combustible  gas;  if  the  porcelain-powder  be 
yery  coarse,  the  gas  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  chlorine,  and  in 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube  there  is  deposited  a  liquid  which  makes  paper 
transparent,  like  an  oil.  (Soubeiran.) — 3.  Chloroform  cannot  be  set  on 
fire  in  the  air,  not  eyen  with  the  aid  of  a  wick;  but  its  vapour  passed 
into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  burns  with  smoke;  and  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol  in  equal  measures,  bums  with  a  yery  smoky  flame 
and  pungent  odour,  producing  hydrochloric  acid.  (Soubeiran,  Liebig.) 
It  imparts  a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of  a  candle.  (Liebig.) — 4.  Chloro- 
form repeatedly  distilled  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  is  resolyed  into  HCl 
and  CHUl*.  (Regnanlt.)  When  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
dry  chlorine,  chloroform  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, probably  a  chloride  of  carbon,  which,  however,  disappears  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  collect  it,  being  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Chvm.  Fhys,  60,  318.) — 5.  Chloroform  heated  with 
nitric  acid  evolves  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  fumes.  (Soubeiran.)^ 
6.  When  kept  under  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gradually  gives  off  vapours  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Dumas,  comp.  p.  347.)  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloroform,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  does  not  deposit  any  chloride 
of  silver,  even  in  the  course  of  a  month.  (Soubeiran.) — 7.  Boiled  with 
potash-ley  in  a  closed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  formiate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium;  but  the  decomposition  is  imperfect  (Dumas): 

CHQ'  +  4K0  =  C^HKO*  +  SKQ. 

Chloroform  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  alkalis  in  an 
open  vessel.  (Liebig.)  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  decomposes  it 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bnt  quickly  on  the  application  of  heat, 
forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  which  separates 
on  the  addition  of  water,  and  smells  like  Roman  cumin-oil.  (Soubeiran.) 
Alcoholic  potash  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  chloroform  produces  formiate 
of  potash.  (Regnault.) — 8.  Chloroform  vapour  passed  over  i&;nited  baryta 
or  lime,  yields  metallic  chloride,  carbonate,  and  charcoal;  if  the  heat  be 
moderate,  these  products  are  not  accompanied  by  any  gas;  but  at  a  full 
red  heat,  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal  on 
the  alkaline  carbonate.  (Liebig.)  Heated  baryta  or  lime  becomes  incan- 
descent when  chloroform  vapour  is  passed  over  it,  and  is  converted  into 
metallic  chloride,  with  deposition  of  charcoal  and  evolution  of  aqueous 
Tapour  and  a  combustible  gas.  (Soubeiran.) — 9.  Chloroform  may  be  dis- 
tilled over  potassium  without  decomposition;  but  potassium  heated  in  its 
yaponr  takes  fire  with  explosion,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  mixed 
with  charcoal.  (Liebig.)  Chloroform  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  mercury^  or  silyer,  not  even  on  the  addition  of 
'alchohol.  (Bonchardat.) 

Comhinaiions.  Chloroform  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it 
imparts  its  sweet  taste.  (Soubeiran.) 

It  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine  (Liebig);  the  iodine 
may  be  removea  by  potash.  (Bouchardat.)  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of 
•  TitrioL 

It  dissolves  iodoform,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  it  again  on 
ersporation.   ^Bonchardat.) 

Mixes  in  ail  proportions  with  alcohol  (Soubeiran);  whence  it  may  be 
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Muriiallj  precipitated  by  water  (Liebig);  a  gmall  quantity  of  cblorofomi 
tbrms,  with  weak  alcohol,  a  rery  sweety  aromatic  liquid.  (Soubeiraa.) 
Diseolyes  readily  in  common  ether.  (Liebig.) 

Bichlorinated  Methyl-ether.   C*C1H,G10. 

Rbonadlt  (1839).  Ann,  Chim.  Phff$.ll,  896 j  aleo  Ann.  Phann.  34, 
89j  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  19,  271. 

Formjfl-Aci'BicMorid  (Ben.);  Bichlarformather,  Ether  mHkyliqme 
hichloruri  \Nakaformak\, 

Obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  in  bright  daylight  on 
mono-chlorinated  methyl-ether.  In  sunshine  the  action  is  so  riolent  thai 
the  mixture  takes  fire;  in  this  case,  also,  CPCIH)  is  produced. 

Liquid;  sp.  gr.  1*606  at  20";  boils  at  about  130^  Vapoor-density 
6*367;  smells  like  C*H*C10,  but  fainter. — By  the  action  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  C*C1H).  (Renault.) 
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Copulated  Compounds. 
Sulphite  of  Bichlorinated  Methylic  Chloride.    C>HCl',2S0'. 

Sulphite  of  Ferchloride  of  Carbon,  Schwe/ltgsaures  KohlenchloHd,  ac- 
cording to  Kolbe,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formula,  (X!l',2S0*. — Methole 
tridd^n'omlfuriy  aocordbg  to  Gerhardt,  who,  with  jpeater  probability, 
expresses  its  composition  by  the  formulai  CHCP,2SCP. — ScMe/iigsaurer 
trtMorformqfer.  Om. 

Discoyered  and  examined  by  Kolbe  in  1845.  (Ann.  Pharm.  54, 153.) 

Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  proto- 

chloride  of  tin,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  with  cine  or  iron,  always  in  presence 

of  water,  on  the  camphoroidal  compound,  CSCI*0*=(?CI*S*0*,  discoyered 

by  Berzelius  Sc  Marcet  (II.,  337). 

Preparation,  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  alcobolie 
solution  of  the  camphoroidal  compound  CGI^S'O^  till  that  solution  no 
longer  giyes  a  precipitate  with  water.  The  camphoroidal  compound  may 
also  be  digested  for  a  considerable  time  with  concentrated  sulphurooB 
acid;  but  the  decomposition  then  takes  place  more  slowly,  in  both 
cases,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 

This  compound,  from  the  great  facility  with  which  it  decompoeei, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  separate  state  and  analyzed;  but  Kolbe  mfers 
from  its  mode  of  formation,  Uiat  it  is  composed  of  CPCl^JS^O^: 

G>a«SW  +  2S0»  +  2H0  -  C>CI*SW  +  2S0»  +  2HCL 
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Bat  Oerhardt  (N. «/.  Pkarm,  8,  229)  maintaiii9>  perhaps  wiUi  greater 
reason,  that  its  composilion  is  C^HCP^S^O^  and  supposes  that  its  forma- 
tion takes  place  according  to  the  following  equation,  which  agrees 
with  that  of  Kolbe,  excepting  that  1  At.  less  of  HCl  is  separated.  The 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  after  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been 
removed  bj  eyaporation,  is  inodorous  and  colourless. 

C«CI*S»0^  +  2S02  +  2H0  -  C«Ha'S»0*  +  2S0»  +  HCl. 

The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  is  colourless  and  inodor- 
ous, after  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been  expelled  by  heat. 

When  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  phosgene  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  formed  by  oxidation;  so  that  when  spread  out  upon  a  surface,  it  fills  the 
whole  room  with  the  suffocating  vapours  of  these  two  products  (Kolbe): 

C»C1*S»0^  +  40  -  2CCIO  +  2S0>. 

Acoordlng  to  Gerhardt's  formula>  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  produced  at 
the  same  time: 

C«HCI»S*0*  +  40  =»  2CC10  +  2S0»  +  HCl. 

Chlorine  passed  into  the  aqueous  solution  reprecipitates  Berzelius  & 
Marcet's  compound  (Kolbe): 

C«CI'S»0^  +  2C1  «  C2C1*S«0<. 

According  to  Oerhardt: 

C»HCPS*0<  +  2Cl  =  C»CI<S«0*  +  HCl. 

Bromine  forms  a  similar  precipitate,  but  eontaininjg  bromine  as  well  as 
chlorine.  (Kolbe.)  Iodine  forms  no  precipitate.  The  aqueous  solution 
boiled  with  potash,  yields  the  potash-salt  of  bichlorinated  sulphoso- 
methylic  acid  (Kolbe): 

C«C1»S»0*  +  KO  +  HO  =  C«HKCPS»0«. 
Or,  according  to  Oerhardt: 

C2HC1«S»0<  +  2K0  -  C»HKC1»S20«  +  KCl. 

Kolbe  regards  this  compound,  according  to  his  formula,  CCl^O^  as 
ndphUe  of  chloride  of  carbon,  C*CP,2S0*;  Oerhardt,  according  to  the 
formula  which  he  assigns  to  it,  viz.,  C»HCP,S'0*,  regards  it  as  C»HCP,2S0', 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  compound  of  2  At.  sulphurous  acid  with  marsh- 
gas  in  which  3H  are  replaced  by  dCl.  Gerhardt's  formula  may  also  be 
written  in  the  form  C*HC1,C1'0*,S'0';  according  to  which  it  would  be  a 
compound  of  hyposulphnrous  acid  with  wooitspirit,  in  which  dH  are 
replaced  by  301. 


Terchlorinated  Sulphosomethylic  Acid,    CK;pH0',2S0'. 

CUoriMen^Untfr9chto^ehaure  (Kokbe),    Acide   tul/oformique   tricklorS 
(Laurent),  Aeid€  inMoli^^  triehlaro$u{fur6. 

MiUory,  FcnrnOiMi,  and  Preparation  (p.  295). 

On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  the  acid  crystallizes  in  small 
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coloarless  f^isms,  which,  after  complete  drying  in  vaono  oyer  oil  of  Ti^oI« 
and  afterwards  at  100^,  form  a  solid,  inocbrous,  rery  acid  maas,  atili 
containing  2  At.  water. 

Anhydrous  acid  (unknown)  according  to  Kolbe. 


2C  

H  

3  CI  .... 

12-0 

1-0 

106-2 

602 

0-50 

53*32 

2  S   

32-0 

16-06 

6  0  .... 

48-0 

24-10 

CHCl'SW 199-2 

HO  (Kolbc).    0»HC1>,2S0»  (Gcrhardt). 

..     10000 

The  hydrated  acid  fuses  at  abont  130°,  begins  to  boil  at  160%  only 
the  smaller  portion  eyaporating  undecomposed,  while  the  greater  part  is 
resolyed  into  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pho^ne  gases  [^ritlft 
eyolution  of  2  At.  water], 

CaCl>HS*0«  =  2SO»  +  HCl  +  2CaO. 

The  aqueous  acid  dissolyes   zinc,   with  eyolution  of  gas,   fonii.iii^ 
bichlorinated  sulphosomethylate  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  zinc: 

C^CPHSH)*  +  2Zn  -  C»Cl»HZnS«0»  +  ZnCU 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt,  C*C1'HS*0*,  is  converted  by  tBo 
electric  current,  if  no  free  acid  is  present,  into  thosalt  CH'KSH)'  (p.  205)^ 
When  the  aqueous  acid  is  acted  upon  by  a  small  quantity  of  potassiiim- 
amalgam  (1  pt.  potassiuqi  to  100  mercury),  CKH^KKSK)*  is  formed;  ^with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  amalgam,  CC1H*KSH)*  is  produced,  and  with  & 
still  larger  quantity,  CH»KSW.  These  transformations  are  attended 
with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  simultaneous  formation  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium;  no  hydrogen  is  evolved  till  they  are  completely 
terminated.  (Kolbe.) 

The  acid  is  highly  deliquescent 

It  completely  expels  the  volatile  organic  acids  from  their  salts,  and 
even  decomposes  metallic  chlorides  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Most  of  its  salts  have  a  harsh  metallic  taste.  At  a  red  heat,  they  &re 
resolved  into  metallic  chlorides,  and  equal  volumes  of  sulpliuxoaa  acicL  and 
phosgene  gases: 


I 


Ij 


i 


C2Cl>KS«0«  «  KCl  +  2SO«  +  2CC\0. 
They  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Kolbe.) 

AmmonionsaU. — The  aqueous  acid  neutralized  -^rA  v  j^^^ 

by  spontaneous  evaporation  large  prisms,  whicli  ai^  ^^^^Xa^V^^ 

but  when  heated  are  resolyed  into  eal-ammonift     ^^^^UwrviV        / 
phosgene:  ^^   ^^^VWl?  / 

NH»,(?C1»HS20«  =  NH^Cl  +  2SOa  ^  ^ 

FoUuhsalt.^Preparation  (p.  297).       Pu»^ft 
Thin  transparent  tables  having  a  harsh  disaj^^llr  ^    V^ 
in  the  air,  and  at  100°  give  off  71  per  centTr^^^^^   V^    *^ 
may  be  heated  to  300°  without  decompoeiiio^  .   ^^-'i  ^^t^- 
is  decomposed  in  the  manner  already  mention-ii  '^^t      ^^   >-*  ^ 
potassium  is  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid,        ^^^   t^^^ 
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Dried  ai  100*.  Kolbe. 

tC   12-0     ....  5-06        .  4^90 

3  CI 106-2    ....  44-73        44*70 

K  39-2     ....  16-61         16-44 

2  8    320     ....  13-48        13-20 

6  0 48-0     ....  20-22        20-76 

C^CPKSW  237-4     ....  100-00        100-00 

SodasaU. — Obtained  like  the  potash-salt.  Thin  rhombic  tables, 
which  effloresce  readily,  and  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potash- 
salt 

Baryta-ioH^.^-Preparation  (p.  296).  Crystallizes  on  cooling  fipom  a 
hot  aqneons  solation  in  small  colonrless  larainsB,  bat  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  tables  of  larger  size.  The  crystals  dried  at  100^  still 
retain  3-05  per  cent  (1  At.)  of  water,  which  escapes  at  100^ 


Dried  at  100\ 
2  C 12-0 

....     435       ;., 
....    38-51 
....     24-87 
....     11-60 
....     17-41 
....       3-26 

Kolbe. 
4'35 

3  CI. „.„ 106-2 

B« 68-6 

.....      38-70 
24-54 

2  S 32-0 

6  O 48-0 

1  Aq 9-0 

3-37 

C»Cl»BaS»0«  +  Aq.    275-8 

10000 

Zectd-saU, — a.  Baste. — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  &,  boiled  with 
oxide  of  lead,  yields  an  alkaline  filtrate,  which  is  precipitated  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  leaves  an  amor- 
phons  saline  mass. 

b.  IfeiUral. — ^Crystallizes  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
solution  in  broad  tables,  which  redden  litmus,  and  have  a  sweet,  rough 
taste;  ihej  contain  6*1  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water,  which  escape  at  100^; 
decomposition  begins  at  150^ 


2  C  

Cryetailized. 
12-0    .. 

3-75 

..      33-17 

32-48 

9-99 
..      14-99 

5-62 

Kolbe. 
3-85 

3  CI 

106-2    ,. 

Pb 

104-0    .. 

32*60 

2  8 

320    .. 

6  0  

480     .. 

2  Aq 

18-0    .. 

6-10 

C^Cl'PbS^Cy- 

f2Aq 320-2     ... 

.     100-00 

>••.. 

Copp€r-9(xU,SmsLVi  tables,  permanent  in  the  air  and  containing  5  At. 
water,  of  which  only  2  At.  go  off  at  180'',  the  other  three  remaining  till 
the  salt  begins  to  decompose. 

Silver^ali. — ^The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  and  protected 

Jrom  light,  yields  transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  which  redden  litmus, 
lave  a  sweet,  metallic  taste,  blacken  on  exposure  to  light,  and  likewise 
when  their  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  But  when  freed  by  heating  to 
100°  of  the  2  At.  water  of  crystallization  which  they  contain,  they  remain 
colonrless  in  sunshine.  (Kolbe.) 

VOL.  VII.  2  a 
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CrystaU,  dried  in  the  ai.\  Kolbe. 

2C   120  ....         3-70        3-5* 

3  CI 10o-2  ....  32  76 

Ag 10«'0  ....      33*31        33-42 

2  S    32  0  ....  9-87 

6  0   480  ....  14-81 

2Aq 18-0  ....         5-55        5-77 

C5Cl»AgSH)«,2Aq 324-2    ....     10000 

With  regard  to  tho  formulse  wkicli  should  be  assigned  to  tlie  acidi^ 
C»H*S'0*-(?H'ClSK)«-C*H«Cl'S«(y,  and  C»Ha»S«0«,  vid.  besides  Kolbe, 
also  Berzelios  {Pogg,  68,  185),  Laurent  {Compt,  rend,  21,  36),  and 
Gerbardt  {N.  J,  Fharm,  B,  229).  The  formnls?  which  I  have  proposed 
are  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decompositions  of  these  acidJs  aad 
tbeir  saltf^  sulphorous  acid  is  erolyed,  bat  no  salphnric  acid  sepaiated. 


/.  Secondary  Nudetu.     CCl*.  | 

Terchlorinated  Methyl-Ether.    C*CP,C10.  i 

Reonault  (1839).  Ann.  Chm.  Phy$,  71,  896;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  31, 29;       \ 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  271.  1 

Ether  methyliqtie  perMoruri,  Triddoffarmather  [yalcqformeil. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  monochlorinated  metliyl- 
ether,  CHKIIO,  first  in  bright  daylight,  then  in  sunshine,  whereby  it  is 
conyerted,  first  into  C'HCl'O,  then  into  C»C1*0,  part  of  whidi,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  Tolatility,  is  carried  forward  by  the  chlorine  gas. 

Liquid;  sp.  gr.  1*594;  boiling  point  about  lOO"";  raponr-denfitty 
4*670;  odour  extremely  suffocating. 

When  this  compound  is  treated  with  chlorine  in  sunshine  for  trvro 
days,  a  liquid  is  formed  containing  90*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  85-1 1  of 
chlorine.  Hence  the  chlorine  appears  ultimate]^  to  expel  eyen  the  OTy^gwk 
[in  the  form  of  oxygen  gas  ?]  and  to  produce  ti'Ch  (Regnanlt) 

Regnaiilt.  Vol.         I>eiisit7^ 

2  C 12*0  ....       9*51     ....       9*55  C-yapour. 2  «..     0*8320 

3  CI   106-2....     84-15    ....     8362  O-gaa 3  ....      7*3629 

O -..       8*0  ....       6*34    ....       6-68  O-ni 4  „..     0*&»46 

H    ....  ....       0-15 

C«a»,C10  ....  126-2  ....  10000     ....  100-00  2    ...      8-7495 

1    ....      4-3748 

list,  therefore,  the  yaponrs  of  CTIH),  CWCIO,  and  CTIC1*0    mra 
nic,  that  of  CKIIH}  is  diatomic.      Connected   with   this,     m     tke 
t  anomaly  that  the  specific  grayity  and  boiling  point  of  C*Cl^O  mre 
;94  and  100^  whereas  those  of  (PHCTO  are  1*606  and  l^O^.       A 
teration  must  therefore  haye  taken  place  in  the  relaUre  pontioB, 
toms,  whereby  the  character  of  the  ether  (that,  namely,  of  foraun^ 
omic  yapour)  has  been  destroyed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  apeeifiv 
and  boiling  point,  instead  of  being  raised  (by  the  subettt^^ion  M 
H)  haye  actually  been  lowered.     Aooording  to  this  yiew,  Kopp*a 
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suggefltioB  {Ann.  Pharm.  41, 176)  that  Hegmuilt's  determinatioiui  of  the 
specific  grayity  and  boiliDg  point  of  this  compound  are  incorrect,  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 

IT  According  to  Oerhardt^s  yiews,  if  the  yapour  be  really  diatomic, 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  Gi  and  O  in  the  formula  should  l)e  diyisibie 
by  2.  G^erhardt  therefore  suggests,  that  the  compound  CK>1'0  may  bo 
resolyed  by  heat  into  GCIO  and  COP  (the  corresponding  ethylrcompound 
CHylH)  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner);  that  the  vapour  whose  den* 
tntj  was  determined  by  Kegnault,  was  actually  a  mixture  of  those  two 
^laes  in  eqoiU  yolnmes — a  supposition  which  agrees  yery  well  with 
Kegnaults  determination — and  that  the  boiling-point  determined  by 
Regnanlt  is  really  the  temperature  at  which  decomposition  takes  place.  % 


Terchlorinated  Methylic  Snlphide,   (XI1*,G1S. 

Bbonault,    Ann.  Ckm.  Pkys.  71,  408;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  34,  36;  also 
J.  pr.  Chan.  19,  279, 

Sckw^eX-TriMorfwnMifer^  UeherMorhaUiger  SJiwrfdwtutertloJ^^ 
Biker  h^rosnl/uriqne  de  meUkyline  pcrehlorur^,  Sul/iire  de  methyle  per- 
ehiorurS  [Faksfmnek], 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  siwsa  globe  containing  sulphide  of 
methyl,  G'H'S,  and  kept  cool  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  there  is 
gradually  formed  a  yellow  oily  stratum  of  liquid,  which  ^oes  on  increae- 
ing,  whilst  the  colourless  layer  diminishes  and  gradually  disappears.  The 
product  formed  at  this  stoge  of  the  operation  is  probably  G'HGl'S,  Sther 
Aydromdfnrique  de  VeeprUde hois  monoMorure;  but  it  decomposes  on  beinr 
flEabjected  to  distillation.  If  this  yellow  oil  be  placed  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  dry  chlorine  and  exposed  to  the  sun  till  it  is  no  longer  acted  upon  b^ 
the  chlorine,  it  is  conyerted,  without  further  formation  of  hydrochlonc 
mcid,  into  the  stinking  liquid  which,  when  purified  by  distillation,  is  the 
^onpomid  CCl^.  (Regnanlt.) 

Refcnaslt. 

C 120    «..      8-94        8-40 

3  a  ^ IOfi-1    ....    79-14 

S 16-0    ....     11-92 

H «..  0-17 

C^CP^CIS 134-2    ....  100*00 


BicUoride  of  Carbon.    C»CP,a*. 

BsoKAiaT.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  377;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  328;  aho 

J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  210. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  95. 
KoUB.    Ann.  Pharm.  45,  41  «nd  54,  146. 

KoUenmtperchhrid  (Kolbe),  Ether  hydrochlarifue  perehlorwi  ^Reg^ 
itanlt),  Form^ne  perchhrwri  (Qerhardt),  [^T-g^orme*],— Diwovered  by 
•BMnMlttnl839. 

f  A  2 
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Formation  and  Preparation,    1.  MarA^cu  deeompo^  hy  ChiUfrine: 

CH*  +  sa  -  cci<  +  4Ha. 

A  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  1  litre,  filled  with  marsli-gas,  is  inrerted  over 
another  having  a  capacity  of  3  [4]  litres,  filled  with  chlorine^  the  mooUifl 
connected  by  a  narrow  tube  luted  with  claj,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the 
8un*8  rays.  By  this  arrangement,  the  gases  are  made  to  mix  and  ajct  upon 
each  other  very  slowly,  and  all  risk  of  explosion  is  avoided.  The  oil 
lierebj  condensed  is  freed  by  rectification  from  chloroform,  which  being 
lighter  passes  over  first  (Dumas.)— 2.  Chloroform  decomposed  by  Cklorine: 

C^HCP  +  201  te  C«a*  +  HCL 

Chloroform  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  attache<l  to  a  receiver  and  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gsia  passed  slowly  bnt  contino- 
ously  through  the  tubnlns.  The  liquid  wnich  distils  over  b  repeatedly 
poured  b^k,  and  the  process  continued  till  hydrochloric  acid  ceases  to  be 
evolved;  after  which  the  distillate  is  agitated  with  mercury  to  remove 
free  chlorine^  and  then  distilled  again.  (Regnault) — 3.  Su^ide  <f 
Carbon  decomposed  by  Chlorine: 

C^S*  +  Sa  «  OCl*  +  4SCL 

Perfectly  dry  chlorine  is  passed  first  throush  a  bottle  (not  heate^ 
containing  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  vapour  of  which  mixes  with  the  dUo- 
rine,  and  then  through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porce- 
lain and  kept  at  a  bright-red  heat.  In  the  receiver,  which  must  be 
well  cooled,  a  yellowish-red  liquid  collects,  which  is  a  mixture  of  bidilo- 
ride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  weighing  considerably  more  than 
the  sulphide  of  carbon  which  has  evaporated.  This  liquid  is  added,  se 
-slowly  as  not  to  produce  rise  of  temperature,  to  an  excess  of  pota«h-ley 
or  milk  of  lime,  the  mixture  set  aside  and  agitated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  chloride  of  sulphur  is  decomposed,  and  then  distilled.  CUoride 
of  carbon  then  passes  over,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  sulphide  of  carbon, 
if  too  much  of  that  compound  has  evaporated  in  tbe  chlorine  gas,  or  if 
the  heat  has  not  been  sufficiently  strong.  The  sulphide  of  carbon  is 
best  removed  by  placing  the  mixture  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
potash-ley.  (Kolbe.) 

Properties,  Thin,  transparent,  and  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  \'59$ 
(Regnault),  1-56  (Kolbe).  Boils  at  78°  (Regnault),  at  7r  (Kolbe}. 
Vapourdensity  5*330  TRegnault),  5*24  (Kolbe).  Smells  like  sesqu- 
chloride  of  carbon,  (X)V  (Regnault);  has  a  pleasant  aromatio  odoor. 
(Kolbe.) 

Regn.      Damas.    Kolbe.  Vol.   DaMHy. 

2  C  ....     12-0  ....      7*81  ....  7*83  ....      794  ....    7*85  C-Ttpoor  ....  2  _    0-83M 

4  01 ...  141-6  ....    92-19  ....  91-90  ....  92-00  Q-gti   4  _    9^17* 

H ....  ....  016... 

C^Cl*     153-6  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  99*85  C?Cl*.T»|H)ar  2  ....  10-S49S 

A-3244 

The  vapour  of  this  compound  repeatedly  passed  through  a  tube  kepi 
at  a  bright  red  heat  and  filled  with  fra^ents  of  glass,  is  for  the  moel 
part  resolved  into  chloride  of  carbon,  CK71^  and  fre^  chlorine;  at  a  still 
higher  temperature,  crystals  of  Julin's  compound,  OOP,  are  produced.  VL, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tube  is  only  at  a  dull-red  heat^  tbe  product  u  set- 
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qnicliloride  of  carbon^  wbioH,  bowever,  is  probably  not  Faraday's  com- 
poand^  C*C1*,  but  an  isomeric  body,  CKUP,  inasmuob  as  its  vapour- 
density  appears  to  be  only  4082.  (Regnault.)  According  to  Kolbe,  the 
yaponr  is  decomposed  in  the  red-hot  tube  into  chlorine  gas,  and  a  liquid 
mixture  of  CCl  [C*C1*]  and  CCl*  [C*C1«],  which,  by  the  action  of  dry 
chlorine  in  sunshine,  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  the  solid  sesqui- 
chloride,  (X!l*  [OCl'J. — Bichloride  of  carbon  bums  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  forming  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Kolbe.)— Its  vapour 
passed,  together  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  through  a  glass  tube 
at  a  low  red  heat,  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  chloride  of  carbon  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Kolbe.) 

Ca*  +  2HS  -  CKn^S^  +  2HC1. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  and  but  slowly  by 
the  alcoholic  solution,  with  separation  of  oliloride  of  potassium  and  car- 
bonate of  potash.  (Kolbe.)  It  may  likewise  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position, over  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potas- 
sium. (Regnault.) 


Sulphide  of  Chloride  of  Carbon.    C>CP,S». 

Kolbe.  Ann.  Fkarm.  45,  48; — 54,  147. 

Formation  and  Freparattofi.  J .  A  few  grammes  of  sulphide  of  car- 
bon are  placed  in  a  closed  capacious  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  and 
left  for  some  time,  either  in  the  dark  or  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  chlorine 
condenses  with  the  sulphide  of  carbon  into  a  reddish  yellow  liquid,  a 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 
Water  is  added  to  decompose  the  latter,  and  the  sulphide  of  chloride  of 
carbon  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  magnesia  and  water,  to  free  it  from 
adhering  acid.  (Wnen  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  carbon  are  placed  in 
contact  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  they  evaporate,  and  afterwards  condense 
into  a  dark  red  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  carbon  and 
chloride  of  snlphnr;  but  if  a  trace  of  water  be  preseut,  Berzelius  & 
Marcet's  camphoroidal  compound  is  produced  instead  of  this.  (Kolbe, 
Ann,  Pharm.  54,  148.)  This  last  statement  respecting  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  appears  to  contradict  the  first.) — 2.  Sulphide  of  carbon  is 
placed,  together  with  the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganese 
for  evolving  chlorine,  in  a  closed  vessel  for  several  weeks,  the  mixture 
being  frequently  agitated,  and  then  the  compound  is  distilled  off.  [By 
the  same  method  {Ann,  Pharm,  54,  1 52),  Kolbe  prepares  Berzelius  and 
Marcet's  camphoroidal  compound :  wherein  consists  the  difference  of  the 
treatment  9  J---d.  Vapour  of  bichloride  of  carbon,  mixed  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube,  kept  at  a  moderate 
red  beat : 

C»Cl<  +  2HS  =  C»CPS2  +  2HCI. 

Yellow  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  about  1'46;  boils  at  about  70°,  has  a  powerful 
odonr^  and  attacks  the  eyes  strongly. 

Kolbe  (approximate), 

2C   12-0     ....     10-45         10-72 

2  CI 70-8     ....     61-67        56-76 

2S    320     ....     27-88         32-16 


C*Cl'S* 114-8     ....  100-00        99-64 
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Kolbe  is  of  opinion  that  the  liqaid  which  he  analysed  still  contained 
•nlphide  of  oarbon.  The  compoond  may  be  regarded  as  phosgene,  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  (Kolbe.)  It  is  slowly  decom- 
posed by  potash-ley^  with  formation  of  carbonate  of  pota^  and  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  and  deposition  of  colourless  oily  bichloride  of  carbon. 
Water,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  other  acids,  exert  no  action  upon  it. 

This  compound  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  yariable  mixtoie  of 
(?Cl*andCS«l  (Gm.) 


Copulated  Compounds^ 

Berzelius  A  Marcet's  Camphoroidal  Compound.    C*C1^,SH)^ 

KoLBB.  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  128. 

SidphUe  cf  Perchloride  of  Carbon^  Sckwefiig$aw^  KoMentitpereUond 
(Kolbe),  Methyle  qttadrichloromlfure  (Gerhardt). 

This  compound  has  been  already  described  among  inorganic  com- 
pounds (II.  337),  under  the  name  of  Carbonate  of  Biekhride  of  Sui- 
pkur.  ^ut  as  the  latter  experiments  of  Kolbe  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  of  organic  nature,  and,  moreover,  Kolbe  has  com- 
municated several  new  facts  respecting  it,  a  further  description  of  it  may 
properly  be  given  in  this  place. 

This  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  The  chlorine  first  forms  bichloride  of  carbon  and  protochloride 
of  sulphur  : 

CS>  +  4a  -  CCP  +  28C1; 

and  this  chloride  of  sulphur  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water,  yielding 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphur,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphurous  am 
remaining  in  combination  with  the  CCl' : 

CCl*  +  2SC1  +  2HO  -  CCPSOa  +  8  +  2Ha. 

We  cannot,  however,  produce  this  compound  by  the  direct  combination 
of  bichloride  of  carbon,  prepared  in  the  separate  state,  with  sulphurous 
acid.  (Kolbe.)     [The  equation  taken  twice  is, 

C«S*  +  8C1  -  CCl*  +  4SC1; 
then : 

aCi*  +  4SC1  +  4H0  =»  CS^Cl^O^  +  iHCi  +  2S.] 

Preparation  (Kolbe,  II.,  337,  2). 

Properties.  This  body  sublimes  in  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  knit,  ii 
transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tables,  having  an  adamantine  mstre, 
and  often  truncated  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  the  angles  of  which  do 
not  differ  much  from  60%  so  that  nearly  regular  hexagonal  prisms  an 
produced.  Begins  to  melt  at  135%  boils  at  170%  and  may  be  rolatilixed 
undecomposed,  either  alone  or  with  water.  Vapour-density  7*430.  The 
vapour  has  a  pungent  odour,  excites  tears,  and  when  inhaled  in  radier 
large  quantity,  produces  intolerable  irritation  in  the  throat,  but  does  not 
otherwise  injure  the  health.  (Kolbe,  oomp,  II.,  337,  338.) 
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2  C 

..     120 
..     320 
..  141-6 
..    32-0 

....      5-51     . 
....     14-71     . 
....     6507     . 
....     14-71     . 

Kdbe. 
...      5-4 
...    14-9 
...    651 
...     14-6 

C- vapour 

S-yapour 

a-gaa 

O-gas  

Vol. 
...     2     . 

...     i     . 
...     4     . 
...     2     . 

Densitj. 
...    0*8320 

2  S  ..., 

4  a 

...  2-2186 
...     9-8172 

4  O 

...     2*2186 

c?s»ci»o«. 

...  217-6 

....  10000    . 

...  100*0 

2    . 
1     . 

...  15*0864 
...     7-5432 

The  vapour  of  the  compound  paased  tbrongli  a  glass  tube  at  a  dull 
red  beat,  is  resolved  into  bichloride  of  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid. 
(Kolbe.)  Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  yields  phosgene-gas,  hydrochloric 
acid^  and  sulphurous  acid  (Kolbe)  : 

CCP,SO»  +  HO,SO»  «  CCIO  +  HQ  +  80«  +  SO*, 
or,  doubled : 

C*a*SH)<  +  2(H0,S0»)  =  2CaO  +  2Ha  +  2S0»  +  2S0». 

In  contact  with  air  and  water  it  la  slowly  resolved  into  carbonic,  hydro- 
chloric, sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  produced  by  the  air* 
Hence  it  reddens  litmus  when  moistened.  (Kolbe.)  When  suspended  in 
water,  it  is  slowly,  but  in  the  state  of  alcoholic  solution,  quickly  decom- 
posed by  sulphurous  acid,  yielding  sulphite  of  protochloride  of  carbon, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  : 

ca»,8o«  +  HO  +  SO*  -  ca,so*  +  Ha  +  so*; 

or,  according  to  Gerhardt  (p.  851) : 

C^a^SW  +  2H0  +  2S0*  -  C«Ha»S»0«  +  Ha  +  2S0». 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  on  the  alcoholic  solution  in  a  similar  manner, 
producing,  however,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  : 

ca*so2  +  Hs  -  caso*  +  Ha  +  2S. 

according  to  6erhardt*s  view : 

C*C1<S»0<  +  2HS  -  C?Ha»8»0*  +  Ha  +  2S. 

Aqueous  protochloride  of  tin  dissolves  the  compound  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  beat,  forming  a  liquid  which  contains  sulphite  of  protochloride 
of  carbon  and  bichloride  of  tin  : 

ca^so*  +  Sna  =  caso*  +  Sna*; 

according  to  Oerhardt,  perhaps  : 

2C*a<S«0<  +  4Sna  +  2H0  =  2C*a»HS*0^  +  3Sna*  +  SnO*. 

In  fsciy  if  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  does  not  contain  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  yields  a  white  precipitate,  even  when 
the  air  is  excluded.  (Gm.) 

Zinc  or  iron  brought  in  contact  with  the  compound  dissolved  in  very 
dilute,  sliehtly  acidulated  alcohol,  likewise  produces  sulphite  of  proto- 
chloride of  carbon : 

ca«so*  +  zn  -  caso*  +  Zna; 
according  to  Gerhardt's  view : 

C*C1<S?0<  +  HO  +  2Zn  +  SO*  -  C«Ha*S*0<  +  ZnCl  +  ZnO,SO*. 

Lastly,  the  compound  is  converted  into  the  sulphite  of  protochloride 
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4>f  cubon  hj  the  action  of  the  electric  earrent,  the  chaoge  bmng  moat 
e«8ilT  prodaced  by  the  use  of  two  electrodes  of  unalgaiiiated  liiio. 

The  compoiind  heated  with  aqueous  potash,  is  resolved  into  terehloro* 
eolphosomethjlate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  (a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  ootained  at  the  same  time,  having  been  previously 
formed  in  the  moist  compound  by  exposure  to  the  air):  C*Cl%*0'-f-2KO 
=  (?C1*KSK)*+KC1. 


g.  Secondary  NucUub.  (?X»  ((?NW). 
Chloride  of  Binitromethylene.   C*x\Cl'. 

Marionac  (1841).  Ann.  Pharm.  38^  14. 

\K€farmart.']—The  compound  C»H«,C1*  \E(mofU\  is  distilled  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  till  nearly  all  the  acid  has  passed  over,  and  the 
acid  distillate,  from  which  part  of  the  new  product  has  settled  down  in 
the  form  of  an  oil  having  a  pungent  odour,  is  again  distilled;  the  oil 
then  passes  over  first.  It  is  washed,  and  afterwards  distilled  with 
water. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*685  at  15^.  By 
itself  it  aoes  not  boil  till  heated  above  100^,  bat  when  distilled  with 
water,  it  passes  over  at  the  beginning  with  a  portion  of  the  water. 
NentnJ  towards  vegetable  colours.  Has  a  very  pungent  odour,  like 
that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen;  its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes  powerfully. 

Does  not  act  upon  mercury  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bat  when 
heated  with  that  metal,  covers  it  with  a  film  of  calomel,  and  is  converted 
into  a  vapour,  which  is  resolved,  with  slight  explosion,  into  chlorine,  nitric 
oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. — Insoluble  in  aqueous  potash,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcoholic  potash;  the  solution  then  deposits  a  potash-salt» 
which  detonates  when  heated. — Almost  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Marignac.) 


2C  

2  N  

120    . 

28'0     . 

...      6-87 
...     1602 
...    36*61 
...    4050 

Marigxutcw 

7-04 

16-29 

8  O  

64-0     . 

35-84 

2  CI 

70  8     . 

40-83 

C»X^CP  

174-8     . 

..  10000 

10000 

A.  Seeandary  Nucleus.  (?Ad«  (C«N«H«). 

Urea.   C»NWO»  =  C»Ad*,o«. 

FouRCROT  &  Vauquelin.  Ann,  Chim,  32,  80;  also  OreU^  Ann.  1800» 
1,  149  and  80,  244  and  342.— ilnn.  du  Mus.  2,  226;  also  N.  Gekl. 
6,  409. 

Proust.  J,  Pky$.  5^^  113;  also  A.  Oehl.  3,  332.— -4nn.  CTUm.  Phyt.  14, 
265. 

Vauqdblin.     Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  25,  423;  also  Schw,  42,  52. 

Pfafp.     Schw.  5,  162. 
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l*ROUT.      Ann.  PhiL  11,  352;  also  Ann.  Gkim.  Phy$.  20,  369;  abstr. 

Schw.  22,  449. 
WdHLRR.      Fogg,  12,  253;  15,  619. 
LiBBio  db  WdHLBB.     Pogg.  20,  372. 
MoRuv.      Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  61,  5. 
DoMAS.      Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  44,  273;  also  Sckw.  61,  98;  also  Pogg.  19, 

487. 
O.  Hkkry-  &  Cap.    J.  Pharm.  25, 133. 
PBI.OUZB.     N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phy$.  6,  65;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  102;  also 

J',  pr.  Chem.  28,  18. 
R.  P.  Marohand.    J.  pr.  Chem.  34,  248;  35,  481.— Po^.  ^Q,  118  and 

317. 
W.  Hbintz.    Pogg.  ^Q,  118;  67,  104;  J.  pr.  Chem.  42,  401. 
Wertheb.    J.  pr.  Chem,  35,  51. 
BuNSEN.     Ann,  Ch.  Pharm,  65,  375;  Pharm.  Cenir.  1848,  117;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  16,  151;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  989. 
Mkllon.     G(ympt.  rend,  26,   119;  Phatm.  Centr.  1848,  189;  Jahresber. 

1847-8,991. 
Gladstone.    Ann.  Pharm.  66,  1;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  637;  Jahresber. 
1847-8,  488. 

ffamstqf,  Urenoxgd-Ammoniak,  Ur4e. — Obtained  in  an  impore  state 
as  Extractum  Saponaceum  Urinas  by  Rouelle  the  younger  in  1773; 
afterwards  prepared  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  Fouroroy  &  Vauquelin 
in  1799. 

Sources.  In  human  urine,  in  the  free  state,  to  the  amount  of  2  to  4 
per  cent.*  In  the  urine  of  all  mammalia,  being  particularly  abundant 
m  that  of  the  carnivora.  In  small  quantity  in  the  urine  of  all  cami- 
▼oroos  birds  (Coindet^,  of  the  goose  (J.  Davy),  of  the  dove  and  canary- 
bird;  also  in  that  of  the  boa  (Cap  &  0.  Henry,  J,  Pharm.  25,  137);  more 
abundantly  in  the  urine  of  toa<ls  and  frogs.  (J.  Davy.)  The  statements 
of  Persoz  (Chim.  moUculaire)  and  of  Morin,  that  urea  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  urine,  but  is  produced  only  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  of  O.  Henry  &  Cap,  that  it  is  combined,  in  the  urine  of  man,  with 
lactic  acid;  in  that  of  nerbivorous  quadrupeds,  with  hippuric  acid;  and 
in  that  of  birds  and  serpents,  with  uric  acid — have  been  disproved  by 
Lecann  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  74,  90;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  21,  302),  and  by 
Pelouze  {N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  6,  66).t — 2.  In  the  blood  of  dogs,  after  the 
extirpation  of  their  kidneys.  (Prevost  &  Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23, 90; 
Vauquelin  &  S6galas,  Magendie,  J.  de  PhysioL  2,  354;  Mitscherlich, 
Tiedmann  &  Gm.  Pogg.  31,  303.)     In  the  blood  of  a  sheep  whose  renal 

*  Millon  states  that  in  healthy  haman  urine  there  is  a  certain  correspondence 
between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  per-centage  of  urea,  the  second  and  third  digits  in 
the  ftp.  gr.  (A)  nearly  expressing  the  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  1000  parts  of 
urine  (B) :  thus,  the  sp.  gr.  being  taken  at  15** : 

A     1-0116     1*0046     1*0092     1*0277     10143     1*0110     1*0260     1*0290 

B      11-39       4*39        9-88        29*72       11*99       10*60      25*80      31*77 

No  such  correspondence  is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  animals,  or  in  that  of  man  in 

a  state  of  disease  or  when  the  mode  of  liTing  is  somewhat  disturbed.  {Compi,  rend.  26,  120 ; 

Pharm.  Centr,  1848,  189;  Jahre$ber,  1847-8,  925.)  [W.] 

t  Liebig  also  finds  that  lactic  acid  does  not  occur  in  urine,  either  fresh  or  putrid, 
not  ercn  after  the  introduction  of  lactate  of  potash  into  the  system.  {N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys,  23,  358.)  [W.] 
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nerres  had  been  fcied  (eren  the  blood  which  iasued  on  the  last  day  of 
the  aniniars  life  wa8  found   to  be  rich  in  nrea).     (Marohandy  J,  pr, 
Chan.  1 1,  455.)     In  the  blood  of  cholera  patients,  when  they  hare  not 
Toided  any  urine  for  several  days.  (Marchand,  Pogg,  44,  828;  J.  pr, 
Chan,  11,  449.)     Also  in  that  of  patients  suffering  from  aJhvmmwna. 
(Oarrod,  TranBOC.  tned.  chir.  81,  83.)     In  the  blood  of  a  healthy  cow, 
cognizable  only  by  the  octahedral  crystallization  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
mixed  with  it.    (Marchand,  J,  pr,  Chan.  14,  490;  eomp.  alao^Prout^ 
Land,  Med.  Gas.  1831,  June;  also  Froriep's  Notum,  32,  22.)     Verdeil 
&  Dollfus  (Compt.  raid,  30,  657)  likewise  found  it  in  ox-blood. — 3.  In 
the  liquid  of  a  Hydrocele  (Marcmmd,  J.  pr.  Chan.   1^  490);  in  the 
dropsical  fluid  of  three  patients  suffering  from  AscUes,  in  whom  great 
retention  of  urine  had  taken  place,  the  proportion  being  ^  per  cent.  (Mai^ 
chand,  Fogg.  38,  356;  and  MuUer's  Arch.  J.  FhpnoL  1837.  440.)— 4.  In 
the  human /tj^tior  amnii.  (Wbhler,  Ann.  Fharm.  58, 98.)     %  J.  Regnaold, 
(Compt.  rend.  31,  218),  found  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  women  about  1*2 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  and  among  them  urea,  which  was  recog- 
nized by  evaporating  the  liquid  at  100^  to  one-third  of  its  bulk,  then  to 
dryness  in  yacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  to  diyness,  and  dissolving  out  the  urea  from  the  residue  with 
ether. — 4.  Stas  {Vompt.  rend.  31,  629)  found  urea  in  the  allantoic  liquid 
of  women;  also  in  the  blood  of  the  placenta,  the  liquid  part  of  which 
consists  almost  wholly  of  casein. — 5.  In  the  eye,  according  to  Millon 
{Compt.  rend.  26,  121).    The  residue  left  on  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eyes  of  oxen  (which  residue  amounts  to  1*68  per 
cent,  of  the  liquid)  contains  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  urea,  the  remainmg 
portion  appearing  to  consist  entirely  of  chloride  of  sodium.    The  vitreous 
humour  of  man  and  of  the  dog  has  the  same  composition.     The  aqueous 
humour  likewise  contains  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium.  IT 

Formation.     1.    Aqueous    cyanic    acid,   CNH,0',    combines    with 
aqueous  ammonia,  forming  cyanate  of  ammonia^  which,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yields  cyanic  acid  when  treated  with  acids,  and  ammonia 
when  treated  with  potash.     But  when  this  compound  is  heated  or  aban- 
doned to  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  atoms  unite  in  the  form  of  a  new 
substance,  which  no  longer  exhibits  the  preceding  reactions  (Wohler), 
NH',CNHO*=C*H*N*0'.     Hence,  also,  urea  is  produced  on  evaponttii^ 
cyanate  of  lead  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  cyanate  of  slW^ 
with  aqueous  sal-ammouiao,  inasmuch  as  in  either  of  these  cases,  cyanate 
of  ammonia  is  formed  by  double  decomposition.     Similarly,  the  aqueona 
solution  of  cyanogen  yields  urea  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  cyaamte 
of  ammonia  being  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  and  aftenrards 
converted  into  urea  as  the  liquid  evaporates.  (Wohler.)     If  the  formal& 
of  urea  be  CAdH)',  we  must  suppose  that  not  only  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia^  but  likewise  that  of  the  cyanic  acid  is  converted  into  amido^en. 
If  Fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, likewise  yields  urea. — 1  At.  fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia  and. 
3  At.  sulpuretted  hydrogen,  yield  1  At.  sulphide  of  copper,  1  At.  ure&k^ 
1  At.  hyi&osulphocyanic  acid,  and  2  At.  water: 

C^N^O^NH^CCuO  +  3HS  «  CuS  +  CWH^O^  +  C^NS^H  +  2HO. 

(Gladstone,  Ann.  Pharm.  66,  1.^     The  possibility  of  this  transform&tic^vi 
was  first  suggested  by  Liebig.  (Lancet,  Dec.  1 844.)  ir-^2.  Oxalnric  adL^ 
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boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water  is  resolved  into  nrea  andoxalic  acid. 
(Liebig.) — 3.  Urio  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation  (Wohler),  or  to  the 
oxidiziug  action  of  peroxide  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potash,  or  nitric  acid, 
yields  urea,  together  with  other  prod  acts  of  decomposition.  (Liebig  & 
Wbhler.)  Also  when  oxidized  by  permanganate  of  potash.  (Gregory.)-— 
4.  Oxamide  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to 
ledness  for  the  length  of  2  inches,  yields,  among  other  products,  a  large 
quantity  of  urea. 

Preparaiion.  J.  The  urine  of  man  [or  better,  that  of  lions  or 
tigers,  which  yields  the  urea  in  larger  quantity  and  less  coloured]  is 
evaporated,  first  over  the  open  fire,  and  then  in  the  water-bath,  to  the 
oonsistence  of  honey;  the  residue  boiled  with  a  fourfold  quantity  of 
alcohol  of  36°  Bm.;  part  of  the  alcohol  separated  from  the  filtrate  by 
distillation;  the  solution  left  to  cool,  and  the  urea  which  separates, 
purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  water,  or  better  from  alcohol. 
(Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.) 

2.  a.  Urine  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  symp  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  24"^  Bm.;  the  mixture  surrounded 
with  ice  for  several  hours;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitated 
nitrate  of  urea;  the  precipitate  washed  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ice-oold  water;   well  pressed  between  bibulous  paper;  dissolved  in 
luke-warm  water;  decomposed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate 
of  potash;  evaporated;  and  the  urea  separated  from  the  nitre  by  alcohol 
of  40°  Bm.  from  which  the  urea  crystallizes  on  evaporation.  (Fourcroy  & 
Vauquelin.) — 6.  Prout  pours  upon  the  nitrate  of  urea  prepared  according 
to  (2.  a),  a  quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
sufficient  to  render  the  liquid  perfectly  neutral;  then  evaporates  and  cools 
the  solution;  decants  the  liquid  from  the  nitre  which  has  crystallized  out; 
mixes  it  with  enough  animal  charcoal  to  make  it  into  a  paste ;  washes 
this  after  a  few  hours  with  water;  filters;  evaporates  slowly  to  dryness; 
boils  the  colourless  residue  with  alcohol ;  filters  to  separate  the  nitre  and 
other  salts;  and  crystallizes  the  urea  several  times  from  alcohoL — 
c.  Morin  digests  the  nitrate  of  urea  prepared  by  (2.  a),  which  still  retains 
a  yellow  tint  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urme,  with  water  and 
crude  bone  charcoal ;  filters ;  and  adds  carbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate 
the  lime  dissolved  out  from  the  bones;  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling ;  boils  the  residue  with 
alcohol  of  40^  Bm.;  filters  the  liquid;  leaves  it  to  cool;  and  crystallizes 
the  resulting  crystals  once  more  from  alcohol. — d.  Knbrzer  («/.  Sciefic. 
pkjfsiq.  4,176)  mixes  the  evaporated  urine  in  the  cold  with  an  equal  volume 
of  nitric  acid  of  83^  Bm  ,  and  proceeds  with  the  rest  of  the  process  in  the 
same  manner,  excepting  that  he  finally  digests  the  urea  in  the  state  of 
aqueous  solution  with  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potash  to  snbaoetate  of  leaa.     The  crystals  thereby  obtained  are  colour- 
less.    In  winter,  according  to  Knorzer,  the  urine  may  be  concentrated  by 
freezing  instead  of  evaporation. — e,    Proust  boils  the  nitrate  of  urea 
obtained  by  (2.  a)  with  white  lead  and  water;  filters  and  evaporates, 
whereupon  nitrate  of  lead  crystallizes  out;  precipitates  the  remainder  of 
that  salt  by  addition  of  alcohol;  filters ;  distils  off  the  alcohol ;  removes 
the  vet  remaining  lead  by  hydrosulnhuric  acid:  filters  airain:  and  leaves 
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tluit  case  to  separate  the  urea  from  it,  and  repreeipitate  hj  nitric  aeid. 
The  nitrate  of  area  most  then  be  digested  with  water  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  the  solation  eraporated,  and  the  area  extracted  from  the  residue 
bj  alcohol  of  medium  temperatare,  because  hot  alcohol  would  also  take 
up  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  (Wdhler.)— ^.  Instead  of  pre- 
cipitating the  S3rrup  obtained  by  evaporating  the  urine  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  cold,  it  mavbe  precipitated  hot;  in  that  case,  instead  of  the  coloured 
crystals,  colourless  crystals  will  be  obtained  in  equally  lai^  quantity;  for 
urea  is  bat  little  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot.  (Cap  &  Henry.) 
^-h.  The  decoloration  of  nitrate  of  urea  is  best  effected  by  distilling  1  pt 
of  it  with  3  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  colourless  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1'401,  and  2  vol.  alcohol  of  35''  Bm.,  till  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  begin 
to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  residual  solution.  NiUic  ether  passes  over 
in  the  distillation.  (Millon,  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  S,  235.) 

3.  The  evaporated  urine  is  dried  as  completely  as  possible  in  the 
water-bath;  the  residue  completely  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the 
alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate;  the  yellow  residue  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  the  solution  digested  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  charcoal  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
{BltUlauaenhohle),   whereby  it   is  nearly  decolorized;  and  the  filtrate 
satarated  at  50°  with  crystallized  oxalic  acid.     The  liquid,  on  coolings 
yields  colourless  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea.     If  the  liquid  be  heated  to 
100'',  it  becomes  darK  brown,  acquires  a  bad  odour,  and  yields  red-brown 
crystals;  which,  however,  may  be  decolorized  by  charcoal  obtained  from  the 
preparation  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.    The  mother-liquid  gently  evapo- 
rated, and,  if  necessary  again  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  yields  an  additional 
crop  of  crystals.     The  whole  of  the  crystals,  after  being  freed  from  the 
mother-liquid  by  a  small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water,  are  dissolved  is 
boiling  water;  and  the  solution,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  animal 
charcoal  above-mentioned,  then  digested,   filtered,    and  cooled,   yields 
oxalate  of  urea  in  snow-white  crystals.     The  mother-liquor,  if  further 
evaporated  and  cooled,  crystallizes  to  the  last  drop,  and  at  first  yields  an 
additional  quantity  of  colourless  crystals.     The  colourless  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  boiline  water;  the  solution  mixed  with  very  finely  pounded 
carbonate  of  lime  till  it  no  longer  reddens  litmus;  then  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated; and  from  the  dried  residue,  which  likewise  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  potash  or  soda^  the  urea  is  extracted  by 
absolute  alcohol.  (Berzelius,  Popff,  18,  84.) 

4.  a.  0.  Henry  (/.  Pharm,  15,  161)  mixes  the  fresh  urine  with 
excess  of  snbacetate  or  hydrated  oxide  of  lead;  pours  off  the  liquid  from 
the  precipitate;  adds  to  it  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  lead, 
and  convert  the  acetates  into  sulphates;  mixes  the  filtrate  with  animal 
charcoal;  boils  it  rapidly;  strains  the  thin  syrup  through  a  thick  linen 
cloth;  evaporates  the  filtrate  further  by  one-third;  cools  it,  whereupon  it 
solidifies  in  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  ;  subjects  this  mass  to  pressure; 
endeavours  by  further  evaporation,  cooling,  and  pressure,  to  obtain  more 
crystals  from  the  expressed  mother-liquid;  treats  the  whole  of  the  crystals 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  decompose  any  acetate  of 
lime  that  may  be  present  and  would  dissolve  in  alcohol;  then  digests 
them  with  alcohol  of  40°  Bm.;  distils  off  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate, 
and  purifies  the  crystals  thus  obtained,  b^  once  more  dissolving  them  in 
water  and  crystallizing.  The  urea  obtained  by  this  process  is  at  most 
contaminated  with  a  trace  of  chloride  of  sodium,  whereas  that  which  is 
spared  by  (2)  is  apt  to  contain  nitrate  of  potash  or  ammonia«-« 
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h,  Morin  precipitates  tLe  eraporated  oiiDe  witb  subacetate  of  1^;  throws 
down  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  snlphoretted  hydrogen;  filters  and 
evaporates;  exhausts  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol ;  evaporates  the 
filtrate  to  dryness;  dissolves  the  residue  in  water;  precipitates  by  nitrio 
acid;  and  treats  the  nitrate  of  urea  by  one  of  the  preceding  methods. 

5.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  thence,  by  fusion  with  litharge,  cyanate  of 
potash  (q,  v,)  is  obtained.  The  cyanate,  without  further  purification,  is 
dissolved  in  water;  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  added 
[about  equal  parts  of  the  twol;  the  mixture  evaporated  over  the  water- 
oath,  and  f^d,  as  far  as  possible,  f^om  the  crusts  of  sulphate  of  potash 
which  form  upon  it;  and  the  dried  residue  finally  obtained  is  boiled  with 
alcohol  of  80  or  90  per  cent.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  rest  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  yields  by  cooling  and  further  evaporation  of  the 
mother-liquid,  colourless  crystals  of  urea,  amounting  to  ^  of  the  ferro- 
cpinide  of  potassium  used.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  SB,  108;  41,  289.) 
This  is  the  most  productive  and  the  cleanest  method  of  preparing  urea,— 
y  According  to  Clemm  (Ann,  Pharm,  61,  250),  the  cyanate  of  potash 
is  best  prepared  by  gradually  adding  15  parts  of  red  lead  to  the  fused 
and  somewhat  cooled  but  still  liquid  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  3  pts.  carbonate  of  potash,  especial  care  being  taken  that 
the  temperature  do  not  rise  too  high.  The  crucible  is  then  again  put  into 
the  fire,  and  the  mixture  stirred,  poured  out,  and  left  to  cool.  To  obtain 
urea  from  this  product,  it  must  be  immediately  digested  and  washed  in 
cold  water;  sulphate  of  ammonia  (8  pts.  for  the  above  proportions) 
diseolyed  in  the  last  wash-water;  the  mixed  solutions  evaporated,  and  the 
process  completed  as  usual.  Any  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  that  may  be 
present  in  the  alcoholic  solution  is  easily  removed  by  carefully  adding 
ierric  sulphate,  and  decanting  the  solution  from  the  Prussian  blue  thereby 
produced.  By  this  process,  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield  from 
4  to  5  pts.  of  urea.  T 

Properdes,  Transparent,  colourless  prisms,  needles  and  laminaa  (some- 
times yellow  or  brownish  from  impurities).  Square  prisms,  sometimes  per- 
pendicularly truncated,  sometimes  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  on 
two  of  the  opposite  lateral  faces  at  one  end,  and  on  the  two  other  lateral 
faces  at  the  other  end.  (Werther.) — Urea  which  crystallizes,  not  in 
prisms  but  in  laminae,  is  impure,  and  leaves  an  alkaline  residue  when 
ignitetl.  (Wohler.)— Sp.  gr.  1*35.  (Proust.)  The  aqueous  solution  of 
nrea  does  not  exhibit  circular  polarization,  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
Irom  the  natural  alkaloids.  (Biot.)— Fuses  at  about  120^  (Wohler.) 
Inodorous  (it  is  only  when  impure  that  it  smells  like  urine).  Has  a 
aharp  cooling  taste,  and  exerts  a  diuretic  action.  Exhibits  neither  acid 
xeaction  on  Otmus,  nor  alkaline  on  violet  juice. 

Cry,mi^.  Prout.       ^^'^^^^     W«rd.     J^^^ 

2C 12  ....  2000  ....  19-98  ....  20  02  ....  18'9  ....  18-23 

4  H    2  ....  6-67  ....  6-65  ....  071  ....  9'7  ....  989 

2  N    28  ....  46-67  ....  4665  ....  4673  ....  45-2  ....  4223 

2  0    16  ....  26-66  ....  2672  ....  26-54  ....  262  ....  2965 

CAdW 60     ....  10000     ....  100-00    ....  10000     ...    1000     ....  100-00 

0.  Henry  {J.  Pharm,  19,  18)  obtained  46-61  percent,  of  nitrogen. 
Varrentrapp  &  Will  {Ann.  Pharm.  30,  278)  obtained  46-79.— Crystal- 
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liied  urea  loaes  nothing  at  lOO""  (Liebig  &  Wohler);  the  2  per  cent,  of 
water  which,  according  to  Vaoqaelin,  it  givee  off  in  vacno  orer  oil  of 
vitriol,  was  probably  dne  to  hygroscopic  moitftore  and  adhering  mother- 
liquid. — The  urea  analysed  by  rr^vost  &  Dumas  (J.  Pkys.  95,  218)  was 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  a  dog  whose  kidneys  had  been  extirpated.  If 
urea  be  regarded  as  CAd'O*,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  its  reactions 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  potash^  and  water,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  formed 
from  an  nnknown  bioasic  acid,  G*HK)*;  for, 

C*H20«  +  2NH»  -  4HO  «  C«H<NK)*j 
just  as  oxalic  acid,   C^H'O^  with   2   At   ammonia,    yields    oxamidei 
C^H^N'O^  and  4H0.     At  all  events  urea  cannot,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
on  pa^  362,  be  regarded  as  cyanate  of  ammonia;  that  compoundi  in  bud, 
exhibiting  totally  different  chemical  relations. 

Decompositions,  Urea  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation  somewhat 
above  its  melting  point,  and  is  resolved  for  the  most  part  into  ammoniacal 
gas  and  a  residue  of  cyanuric  acid.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the  decom- 
position-products of  that  acid  make  their  appearance  (W5hler): 

3(?H^N50>  «  3NH>  +  C«H»NK)«. 

Urea  when  fused  ffives  off  pure  ammoniacal  gas,  and  becomes  continBally 

more  turbid,  viscid,  and  pasty,  yielding  white  granules  of  eyanurio  aoid, 

till  finally  the  evolution  of  ammonia  ceases,  and  the  residue  solidifies  to  a 

dirty  white,  pulverulent  mass  of  cyanuric  acid     The  residue  dissolves  in 

a  considers^le  quantity  of  boiling  water  ^with  the  exception  of  a  small 

quantity  of  dirty  white  matter  accidentally  present),  and  the  solntion 

yields  nothing  but  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid.     If  the  heat  be  diecontinoed 

before  the  ammonia  is  entirely  driven  off,  the  residue  consists  entirely  of 

cyanurate  of  ammonia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  still  undecomposed  nrea^  • 

If  the  heat  be  continued  after  the  evolution  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  the 

cyanuric  acid  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  cyanic  acid.     As  the  vapour  of 

this  acid  still  meets  with  ammonia  in  the  apparatus,  it  unites  with  that 

substance,  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  wnite  sublimate  of  cyanaie  of 

ammonia,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated  again,  yields 

urea  (p.  362),  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  in  additum 

to  cyanic  acid,  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  o£  the 

former.     This  circumstance  formerly  led  to  the  erroneous  opinion  thai 

the  sublimate  consists  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  sublimate  does  not 

contain  hydrocyanic  acid.     That  portion  of  the  cyanic  acid  which  finds 

no  ammonia  to  combine  with,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  distillate^ 

which  soon  solidifies  as  insoluble  cyanuric  acid.  (Liebig  &  Wohler.)— 

When  perfectly  pure  urea  is  distilled,  it  gives  off,  under  certain  ciroon^ 

stances,  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  water,  together  with  carbonic  acid  and 

carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  residue  consists,  not  of  cyanuric  acid,  b«l 

of  the  compound  C^N*H*0*.  (Liebig  &  ^Wfthler,  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  371; 

57,  114;  58^  255.)     According  to  Liebig  <&  Wohler,  this  decomposition 

ce  during  slow  distillation;  according  to  a  later  observation  of 

on  the  contrary,  it  takes  place  only  when  the  distillation  is 

[  as  quickly  as  possible.     In  this  case,  the  urea  is  said  to  be 

isolved  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  C*N*H*0;  such  deoom- 

lowever,  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  equation;  the  real  deconi- 

ppears  to  be  that  which  is  represented  m  the  following  equation 

Gerhardt  {N.  J.  Pharm.  8,  888): 

iC^iPHHy^  -  2CO»  +  4NH»  4  C«NWO*. 
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Urea  gradually  heated  in  a  retort,  melts,  beoomes  viscid,  yields  a  eubli- 
maie  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  dry  opaque  mass,  which 
volatilises  when  further  heated,  sublimating  in  the  form  of  a  white  crust 
with  yellow  spots.  This  second  sublimate  is  tasteless,  and  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  hot  water,  forming  a  solution  which  reddens  litmus,  and  on 
cooling  deposits  crystalline  grains  resembling  uric  acid.  (Fouroroy  & 
Yauquelin.)  —  According  to  Prout,  a  portion  of  the  urea  sublimes 
nndecomposed.  According  to  Proust,  the  urea  first  gives  off  water,  then 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  lastly  a  small  quantity 
of  oO,  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  carbon;  hydrocyanic  acid  did  not 
appear  to  be  given  off. — 2.  In  the  open  jirey  urea  volatilizes  without 
residue,  ^ving  off  an  odour  of  ammonia.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.)— When 
Mcnrine  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  of  urea,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitroffen  are  evolved.  The  residue  when  distilled  yields  aqueous  hydro* 
ohlono  acid;  afterwards,  when  it  has  become  dry,  a  sublimate  of  carbonate 
and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  together  with  benzoic  acid;  but  urea  is 
not  completely  decomposed  by  chlorine.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.) 
%  According  to  Wnrtz  {Compt  rend.  24,  436;  Ann.  Pkarm.  64,  307) 
dry  chlorine  cas  passed  through  melted  urea,  forms  cyanuric  acid,  sal- 
ammoniac,  hvdrochloric  acid,  and  nitrogen.  H — 4.  Nitrous  acid,  as  well 
as  nitric  acid!,  which  is  coloured  by  nitrous  or  hyponitrio  acid,  decomposes 
urea  completely  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yielding  water,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  add  gas  (Millon,  N,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  8,  233;  also  «/.  pr. 
Chewi.  30,  370): 

(?H*N'0>  +  2N0»  -  4HO  +  2C0»  +  4N. 

(Compare,  however,  Liebig  &  Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm.  26,  261.) 

Y  Urea  is  likewise  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  by  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  mercnrous  nitrite  in  nitric  acid;  and  if  the  carbonic 
acid  be  received  in  Liebig*s  potash-apparatus,  the  quantity  of  urea  may 
be  very  exactly  determined,  being  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
multiplied  by  1-371.  (Millon,  Compt.  rend.  26,  119.)  IT — 5.  Colourless 
nitric  add  does  not  decom|>o8e  urea  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Millon.) 
Even  when  it  is  added  in  excess  to  the  urea,  and  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  between  60"^  and  80^  undecomposed  nitrate  of  urea  remains 
mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Heintz.)  Fuming 
nitric  acid  decomposes  urea  with  strong  effervescence,  yielding  nitrogen, 
nitrous  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
slowly  and  continuously  heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  with  (impure) 
urea,  fives  oS,  with  slight  effervescence,  nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  carlxmio 
acid,  hydrocyanio  acid,  and  an  oil,  till,  after  two  days,  the  residue 
becomes  thich,  and  explodes  with  violence,  f  Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.)—* 
6.  Urea  boiled  with  excess  of  oU  of  vitriol  is  completely  resolved  into 
cmrbonio  acid  gas  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Dumas) : 

C*H<NH)»  +  2H0  -  2C0>  +  2NH». 

The  water  required  for  this  decomposition  is  supplied  by  the  oil  of 
▼itrioL  [In  all  such  decompositions  of  urea,  when  2 HO  is  added, 
100  parts  of  urea  must  yield  73*33  carbonic  acid  and  56*67  ammonia, 
iogether=  130  pts.] — 10  grammes  of  urea  decomposed  in  this  manner 
yield  373^  cub.  cent,  of  carbonic  add  gas  at  0°,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
0*76  met.,  corresponding  to  10*9  per  cent,  of  carbon.  (Dumas.)— -On  this 
rehUion  are  founded  the  methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
urine  pn^Kteed  by  Heinti  {Pogg.  66^  114;  SS^  BBS)  and  BAgtkj.  {Ann. 
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Phamu  50,  39.)  With  attention  to  eertain  precandooB,  tlie  proportioD' 
of  urea  may  be  yerjr  exactly  estimated  by  boiling  the  nrine  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  ana  ascertaining  either  the  quantity  of  eurbonio  acid  evolved,  or 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloroplatinate  of 
ammoninm. — ^With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  urea  evolves  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat,  and  yields  a  compound  which  dissolves  in  water  with 
great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  solution  from  which,  9tha  a  while, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  separates.  (Liebig  &  Wdhler.) — Urea  in  the  state 
of  very  dilute  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  or  monophosphate  of  soda.  (Lehmann,  J,  pr,  Ckem,  25,  5,  &  7.)^ 
Strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  decompose  urea  in  the  cold,  and  bat 
very  slowly  at  a  boiling  heat,  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  beii^ 
then  produced.  (Heintz.) — 7.  Urea  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  is 
almost  wholly  resolved  into  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash.  (Domas.) 
—Common  hydrate  of  potash  containing  more  than  1  At.  water  gives  off 
less  ammonia ;  but  if  it  be  freed  from  excess  of  water  by  ignition,  mixed 
with  0*3  gnu.  of  area,  and  gradually  heated  to  commencing  redness,  the 
neck  of  the  retort  being  filled  with  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potash*aad  made 
to  dip  under  mercury,  2 14 '8  cub.  cent,  of  ammonia  are  evolved,  corre- 
sponoing  to  45*3  fer  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urea.  (Dumas.)— 
8.  Urea  dissolved  m  water  is  not  decomposed  by  continued  boiling,  and 
therefore  gives  off  no  ammonia  (Wohler) ;  but  when  heated  with  a  small 
quantity  c^  water  somewhat  above  100"^,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (Pelouze.) — IT  At  120^  the  transformation  is  slow,  but  between 
220°  and  240^  it  is  completed  in  3  or  4  hours.  When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  the  temperature  just  mentioned, 
a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  obtained,  bearing  a  fixed  rebition  to 
the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  liquid,  and  serving  therefore  to  determine 
that  quantity.  (Bunsen,  Ann.  Pharm.  65,  375;  N.  J.  Pharm.  16,  151; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  417;  JahreBher.  1847-8,  989.)  According  to 
Wittstein  (ReperU  Pharm.  [3],  6,  207,)  pure  urea  is  gradually  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  its  aqueous 
eolution  is  boiled  in  open  vessels;  hence,  to  avoid  loss,  Wittstein  reoom* 
mends  that  the  solution  be  evaporated  below  the  boiling  point— Bonssin* 
gault,  on  the  contrary,  found  {N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  29,  472)  that  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  urea  in  100  water  save  off  scarcely  a  trace  of  ammonia, 
when  boiled  down  to  half  its  bulk  (care  being  taken  not  to  heat  the 
gkss  and  the  urea  adhering  to  it  to  a  higher  temperature).  When  the 
liquid  was  reduced  to  •}-  of  its  original  volume,  ammonia  began  to  go  off^ 
but  only  because  the  liquid  had  then  become  so  thick  that  portions  of  it 
were  heated  above  100^  When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  urea  in  100  Dta 
water  was  boiled  with  magnesia  or  lime,  ammonia  was  given  ofiT;  but 
when  a  similar  solution  was  continuously  heated  with  lime  to  40^,  and  air 
passed  through,  or  when  a  solution  of  urea  mixed  with  lime  or  carbonate 
of  soda  was  evaporated  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature  between  45  and  50^, 
no  perceptible  quantity  of  ammonia  was  formed.  T — The  aqueous  eolution 
remains  unaltered  for  months.  (Prout.) — Urea  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water  and  set  aside  for  some  months  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  is  converted 
very  slowly  and  but  partially,  and  without  evolution  of  gas  or  formatioa 
of  any  other  substance,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  ( vauquelin.) — If 
glue,  white  of  e^^g,  mucus,  or  any  similar  substance,  be  aioded  to  the 
eolution  of  urea,  the  traneformation  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  takes 
place  rapidly.  (Fouicroy  &  Vauquelin.)— The  itatement  of  these  < 
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leetite  of  ammonia  is  likewise  produced,  has  not  been  confirmed.  Hence  also  arises 
the  ammoniacal  putrefaction  of  faumau  urine,  inasmuch  as  that  liquid^  in 
addition  to  urea,  contains  mucus*  and  sometimes  also  albumen.  (Comp. 
Uttre/dteUon  of  Urine,  p.  107.) — Common  sugar  or  milk  sugar  added  to 
human  urine  stops  its  putrefaction  for  months.  (Liebi^,  Ann,  Pkarm.  50, 
173.)— 9.  Urea  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  nttrate  of  silver,  and 
eraporated  to  dryness,  is  completely  resolred  into  nitrate  of  ammonia  and 
prisms  of  cjanate  of  silver.  (Liebig  &  W5hler,  Ann.  Fkarm,  26,  301): 

C?HWO>  +  A«0,NO»  «  NH',HO,NO»  +  CNAgO^. 

Urea  evaponited  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ntffar  of  lead,  yields  ammonia 
and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  shining  scales.  (Liebig  &  Wdhler, 
Ann.  Fkarm.  26,  801.) 

Compounds.  A.  With  Water.  Urea  dissolves  quickly  in  water, 
with  lowering  of  temperature;  it  requires  for  solution  less  than  1  pt.  of 
water  at  15^,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  at  100^  (Prout.) — The 
concentrated  solution  has  the  consistence  of  syrup.  According  to  earlier 
statements,  urea  deliquesces  in  moist  air;  according  to  Pelouze,  it  does 
not;  but  when  triturated  with  01auber*s  salt  and  other  salts  rich  in  water 
of  crystalliiation,  it  abstracts  their  water  and  forms  a  solution  there- 
with. 

B.  With  Acids.  Only  the  stronger  acids  are  capable  of  combining 
with  urea.  (Pelouse.)  All  the  compounds  so  formed  are  acid.  The  urea 
may  be  recovered  from  ihem  by  digesting  them  with  a  fixed  alkaline 
caroonate  and  exhausting  with  alcohol. 

a.  With  Sulphuric  acid.  A  mixture  of  100  pts.  oxalate  of  urea,  125 
Cfystallized  gypsum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  b  slightly  warmed, 
the  mixture  exhausted  with  4  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate 
evi4>orated. — Qranular  crystals  or  needles,  having  a  fresh,  pungent  taste. 
(Cap  &  Henry.) 

b.  With  Hydrochloric  add.  Urea  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Pe- 
louze,  Hagen.)  If  it  l»e  saturated  with  that  gas,  at  first  in  the  cold,  but  ulti- 
mately at  100°,  and  the  pale  yellow  oil  thus  formed  be  freed  by  a  current 
of  air  from  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  solidifies  on  cooling 
in  the  form  of  a  white,  hard,  laminar,  radiated  mass,  the  solidification  being 
attended  with  development  of  heat.  The  solidified  mass  deliquesces 
rapidly  in  the  air,  forming  a  very  acid  liquid,  which  exhales  vapours  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  immediately  decom- 
posed into  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  urea.  In  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  it  appears  to  dissolve  without  alteration;  but  as  the  solution 
cools,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  crystallizes  out  of  it,  having 
Drobably  been  formed  during  the  absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Nitric  acid  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  immediately  throws  down 
nitrate  of  urea.  (Erdmann  &  Krutzsch,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  506.)  IT  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  urea  heated  to  145"",  is  resolved  into  sal-amiuoniac  and  pure 
cyanuric  acid;  at  320^,  the  compound  C'N^HK)^,  discovered  by  LicbiK  Sc 
Wdhler  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  urea,  is  produced.  (De  v  ry, 
Ann.  Fkarm.  61,  242.)  V. 

Erdmann  &  Krutssch. 

C<H<N«0«  600    .„.    62-24        6265 

HCl 36-4    ....    37-76        37-35 


C?AdPO«  +  Ha  ......M....    96-4    ....100-00 lOOOO 

TOI».  Til.  2  B 
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Peloaie  fooiid  tho  same  compositioii. — Cap  and  Henry  pv^Mure  Uiis 
oompoond  bj  decomposing  oxalate  of  nrea  with  an  alcoholic  eolotion  of 
ehloride  of  calcinm,  and  eraporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystalliiiiig 
point. 

c.  With  NUrie  acid.  First  obtained  by  Foorcroy  and  Vanqaelin. — 
From  a  cold  aqneons  solution  of  area»  not  too  dilate,  nitric  acid  throws 
down,  either  immediately  or  after  a  while,  a  precipitate  of  nitrate  of 
nrea  in  white  crystalline  scales,  the  precipitation  being  attended  with 
slight  evolution  of  heat — If  the  nitric  acid  contains  nitrons  acid,  a  dis- 
engagement of  gas  takes  place,  arising  from  partial  decomposition.  The 
colder  and  more  concentrated  the  nrea-solntion  and  the  acid  may  be,  the 
more  quickly  and  completdy  is  the  urea  precifHtated,  so  that  the  mix- 
ture becomes  nearly  solid.  But  even  when  1  pt.  of  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  2  pts.  of  colourless  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*3,  the  liquid 
retains  from  8  to  10  parts  of  urea,  because  nitrate  of  urea  is  somewhat 
•oluble,  even  in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  (Heintc,  Pogg,  60,  144.) 

When  1  measure  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*322,  is  added  to  1  mea- 
anre  of  an  aqueoos  solution  of  urea  of  vwous  degrees  of  concentratioii, 
the  following  effects  are  produced : — 1  pt  urea  to  10*6  pts.  water :  imme- 
diate precipitation  of  s(^es; — 1  urea  to  15  water:  gradual  formation  ef 
scales;— 1  urea  to  20*4  water  :  thd  scales  be^  to  form  after  40  minutee^ 
and  increase  at  8®; — 1  urea  to  24  water :  after  a  few  hours,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  crystals  are  produced  (if  the  volume  of  nitric  acid  used  is  less 
than  that  of  the  urea,  the  crystals  do  not  appear  till  the  solution  is 
cooled  to  0^; — 1  urea  to  25*4  water  at  13^:  after  a  few  hours,  a  lar« 
quantity  of  radiated  crystalline  laminsd,  which  increase  on  further  ad£- 
tion  of  acid; — 1  urea  to  29*1  water  at  1 3** :  after  a  few  hoursy  an  ex- 
tremely small  ^antity  of  scales,  which  increase  on  cooling,  or  on  farther 
addition  of  acid; — 1  urea  to  29  water  at  9^ :  in  one  hour  a  tolerahlj 
large  quantity  of  crystals,  likewise  increasing  at  0°,  or  on  the  addition  « 
acid; — 1  urea  to  71*2  water  with  2  volumes  of  nitric  acid  at  O**:  in  a 
cylinder,  nothing  in  3  days,  but  in  a  watch-glass,  scales  at  the  edge  of 
the  liquid  in  24  hours; — 1  urea  to  100  water  with  1  voL  nitric  acid  in 
the  watch-glass :  a  slight  appearance  of  efiloresoence  in  3  days,  after  the 
evaporation  of  \  of  the  mixture.  (Lehmann,  J.  pr.  Chem,  25,  10.) 

Nitrate  of  urea  precipitated  from  coloured  urea  is  likewise  brownish 
or  yellowish;  to  obtain  it  colourless,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  meUiods 
of  W5hler,  Cap  &  Henry,  and  Millon  (p.  364). 

Colourless,  transparent,  shining  s^es,  tables,  and  prisms^  which 
redden  litmus  strongly. 

Crytiallized,  Regnaalt  Hdnts.  F^biSag, 

2  C 12    ....  9-75  ....     10*04     ....  10*01     ....      9*82     ....     9-9 

5H 5     ....  407  ....      409    ....      4*11     ....      4*12     ...     4*3 

3N 42     ....  34*15  ....     3416    ....  34*34    ....    34*57 

8  0 64     ....  5203  ....     51*71     ....  51*54    ....    51*49 

C«AdO»,HO,NO»     123    ....  10000    ....  100*00    ....  10000    ....  100*00 

Fehling.   Marchand.  Front     Lecana.  Tichmana. 

C»HWO» 60  ....     48*78 *       ....  52-03  ....  535  ....  52-93 

N0» 54  ....    43-90  ....  43*8  ....  43*73  ....  47*37  ....  46*5  ....  47'6t 

HO  9  ....      7*32 

123  ....  100-00  100*00      lOOH)        99*93 

The  crystals  do  not  give  off  water  at  1 10°  (R^gnaalt^  ^stu.  Pkartm.  2^ 
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39). — Theorjstals  examined  by  Kemtz,  IPogg.  66,  118,)  were  obtained 
from  rery  aoid  liquids,  and  were  dried  at  11 0"^;  those  of  the  first 
analysis  were  produced  from  the  nrea  of  urine,  those  of  the  second  from 
artificial  urea  (prepared  by  Liebic^'s  process,  p.  365).  The  crystals  have 
the  same  composition,  whether  they  are  recrystaHized  from  the  solutiou 
in  water  or  in  nitric  aoid.  (Fehling,  Ann.  Fharm,  55,  240.) 

Prout,  Lecann,  and  Lehmann,  («/.  Phai*m,  17,  651,)  overlooked  the 
1  At.  HO  in  the  compound.  Marchand,  in  hyct,  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  anhydrous  compound,  believinff  that  he  obtained  it  under  peculiar 
circumstances  not  accurately  known;  out  as  Heints  and  others  could  not 
obtain  this  compound  in  any  way  whatever,  its  existence  may  be  regarded 
as  doubtful.  Moreover,  Marchand  once  obtained  crystals  containing 
6113  per  cent,  nitric  acid  =  C«H*NH)»,H0,2N0*.  When  they  were 
heated  to  140°,  the  proportion  of  acid  rose  to  65*72  per  cent.,  which 
Marchand  attributed  to  loss  of  water;  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  bini- 
trate  of  urea,  mixed  with  urea,  yielded  crystals,  containing  55  per  cent, 
of  nitric  acid,  therefore=2C»H*N»0»,HO,3NO*;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals  was  evaporated  with  a  still  larger 
quantity  of  urea,  that  the  ordinary  crystals,  containing  44*1  per  cent,  of 
aoid,  were  produced. 

The  crystals  when  continuously  heated  to  100°,  diminish  in  weight 
by  gradual  decomposition;  after  several  days,  the  decrease  amoui^  to  12 
per  cent.,  and  the  residue,  which  is  then  in  the  fused  state,  distinctly 
gives  off  ffas-bnbbles.  This  decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly  at 
120°,  carbonic  aoid  being  then  given  off,  at  first  mixed  with  ^  to  ^  its 
volume  of  nitrogen,  but  afterwards  in  a  state  of  purity;  no  nitric  oxide 
ia  observed  to  go  off.  Nitrate  of  urea,  which  has  lost  7  per  cent,  in 
weight  by  being  thus  heated,  retains  only  37  to  40  per  cent,  of  nitric 
aoid.  (Fehling.)  At  120°,  nitrate  of  urea  diminishes  continually  in 
ireight,  and  when  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  decrease  in  weight  at  that 
temperature,  it  retains  only  35*66  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  (Heintz.) 
Though  nitrate  of  urea  gives  off  gas-bubbles  but  slowly  at  130°,  it 
quickly  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  gas  at  that  temperature,  if  mixed  with 
spongy  platinum;  if  the  residue  be  then  heated  to  a  temperature  between 
1 70°  and  230°,  it  yields,  in  presence  of  spon^  platinum,  peculiar  pro- 
ducts different  from  those  which  it  would  yield  alone.  (Reiset  &  Millon, 
i^.  Ann,  Chitn,  Fhya.  8,  288.^  At  14°,  nitrate  of  urea  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  nitrous  oxide,  almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  by  volume 
of  2  : 1,  and  leaves  a  deliquescent  mixture  of  urea  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia : 

4(C»H<NH)«,H0,N0»),  -  4C0«  +  2N0  +  2(?HW0>  +  3(NH»,H0,N0».) 

On  further  heating  this  residue,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  resolved  into 
nitrous  oxide  and  water,  and  the  urea  [with  addition  of  water  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia]  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  so  that  nothing 
remains  behind  (Pelouxe) : 

2(C«H<N«0«)  +  3(NH»,H0,N0»)  -  6N0  +  8H0  +  4NH>  +  4Ca». 

The  residue  left  after  the  heatt  has  been  raised  to  140°,  contains  a  trace 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  crystallizes  from  the  solution  of  the  residue  in 
boiling  water,  in  small  greyish  white,  shining  laminie,  whilst  the  urea  and 
tlie  nitrate  of  ammonia  remain  in  solution.  This  acid  has  but  a  faint  taste, 
bat  reddens  litmus  distinctly.  When  subiected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
jrieldfl  acid  produotfi  and  leaves  no  residue.     With  potash   it  yields 
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ammonia  only  when  heated,  and  then  reiy  slowly.  Its  aqneons  sdo- 
tion  fonns  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  fominla  appears  to  be  CH'NKy^.  (Pelonie.) 
[If  this  acid  were  composed  of  C»H*NH)*=C*Ad*,0*,  it  would  be 
a  monobasic  acid  of  the  naclens  CAd',  of  which  nrea  is  the  aldide.] 
Nitrate  of  area  sprinkled  on  a  red-hot  spoon,  boils  up  and  exhibits 
a  small  transient  flame. 

Nitrate  of  urea  gives  np  its  acid  to  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  ver^  sparingly  in  nitric  add,  especially 
if  concentrated,  and  sparingly  also  m  alcohol. 

Urea  likewise  forms  definite,  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  oxalic  and  tartaric  acid.  (q.  v.)  The  statement  of  Gap  & 
Henry,  that  urea  is  also  capable  of  uniting  with  the  weaker  oiganie 
acids,  such  as  lactic,  hippuric,  and  uric  acid,  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Lecanu  6c  Pelouze. 

G.  With  MHallie  Chlorides  and  Oxy^m-MUs.— The  affinity  of  urea 
for  these  compounds  being  but  small,  it  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  those  only  which  are  about  as  soluble  as  itself  in  water  and 
alcohol.  (Werther.) 

a.  With  Chloride  of  Sodium.  A  mixture  of  the  cold  saturated 
solutions  of  urea  and  common  salt  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  yields,  <m 
evaporation,  shining  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  form  of  these  crystals 
is  nearly  that  of  ^.  85,  together  with  the  face  below  i;  u\*u=139^; 
u':t=U0''30';  «  :  a  above  *=  1 46'';  «:  <=107°;/:tt=12r.  The  com- 
pound melts  between  60®  and  70°,  gives  ofl"  12*55  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crystallization  at  J  00^  and  at  a  higher  temperature  evolves  ammoniacal 
vapours,  and  leaves  42*64  per  cent,  of  common  salt  The  crystals  deli- 
quesce in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution,  even  if  the  compound  has  been 
heated  till  it  fuses,  and  the  solution  itself  raised  to  the  boiling  pointy 
still  yields  the  same  crystals.  Nitric  acid  added  to  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  urea;  but  a  solution  only 
moderately  concentrated  is  not  precipitated,  even  by  a  large  quantity  of 
nitric  acicf,  or  by  12  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  '  Hence  urea  is  but  veiy 
imperfectly  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  from  a  solution  containing  com- 
mon salt,  e.  g,y  from  evaporated  urine.  Oxalic  acid  added  to  the  solutioa 
throws  down,  after  some  time,  crystals  of  [acid]  oxalate  oC  soda,  where- 
upon the  mother-liquor  deposits  on  evaporation  laminse  of  oxalate  of 
nrea.  Absolute  alcohol  partially  decomposes  the  crystals,  dissolving  out 
all  the  urea,  with  but  little  of  the  common  salt.  (Werther.) 

Crystallized.  Werther. 

Cni*NH)» 60-0  ....  43*92 

NaCl 58*6  ....  42*90  42*64 

2Aq 180  ....  1318  12*55 

C^H^N^O  ,NaCl  -I-  2Aq.     136*6     ....     100*00 

Sal-ammoniac  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing  nrea 
in  cubes  instead  of  octohedrons,  and  common  salt  in  octohedrona  or 
cubo-octohedrons,  instead  of  cubes;  these  crystals,  however,  appear  to 
contain  but  very  little  urea. 

h.  With  Nitrate  of  Soda,  A  mixture  of  very  concentrated  solutioBs 
of  the  two  substances,  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  yields,  on  cooling 
^ong  prisms,  which^  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  soon  become  dnll  from  loss  o£ 
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»  portion  of  their  water.  They  begin  to  melt  at  35%  but  do  not  liqnefy 
completely  even  at  100°;  at  120%  they  give  off  all  their  water;  at  142  , 
the  compound  suffers  further  decomposition,  and,  when  suddenly  heated, 
explodes  with  violence.  Even  after  being  fused,  redissolved  m  water, 
and  boiled,  it  still  crystallizes  in  the  same  form.  If  it  has  been  heated 
sufficiently  to  drive  off  its  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
yields  by  very  slow  evaporation,  first  nitrate  of  soda,  then  urea;  but  if 
this  mixture  of  crystals  be  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  the 
compound,  on  cooling,  recrystallizes  as  a  whole.  The  decomposition  which 
ensues  on  slow  evaporation,  is  probably  due  to  the  different  solubilities 
of  the  constituents.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  even  by  a 
veiy  large  excess  of  nitric  or  oxalic  acid,  not  even  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Werther.) 

Cry$tallixed,  Werther. 

C*HWO«  60-0    ....    36-76 

NaO,NO*  85-2     ....     52*21         5027 

2Aq 180     ....     1103         10-42 

CSH*N»0«  +  NaO,NO»  +  2Aq 1632     ....  100-00 

Sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  barium,  nitre,  nitrate 
of  baryta,  and  nitrate  of  strontia  crystallize  in  the  free  state  from  a 
solution  containing  urea. 

c.  With  Nitrate  of  Lime,  C*H*N«0>-f  CaO,NO».  The  aqueous,  or 
better,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  two  substances  yields,  when  evapo- 
rated over  oil  of  vitriol,  deliquescent  prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre. 
At  100%  they  give  off  only  0*94  per  cent,  of  hydroscopic  water,  and 
nothing  more  till  they  are  heated  to  140**;  at  145  they  begin  to  fuse, 
giving  off  first  ammoniacal  and  then  acid  vapours;  but  the  decomposition 
IS  fiot  complete  even  at  180°.  When  suddenly  heated,  they  detonate 
violently,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  in  the  com- 
pound amounts  to  10*5  per  cent.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipi- 
tated, either  by  nitric  acid  or  by  potash  free  from  carbonic  acid,  but 
oxalic  acid  throws  dow^  oxalate  of  lime  and  oxalate  of  urea.  (Werther.) 

d.  With  NU^fOe  of  Magnesia,  C«H*N«0>  +  2  (MgO,NO»).  The  solu- 
tion  of  the  two  substances  in  absolute  alcohol  yields,  when  evaporated 
in  vacuo,  large,  shining,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Fig,  84,  the  a-faces 
meeting  above,  the  edges  between  u  and  i  replaced  by  planes;  ti^  :tf=135°; 
o:a=l40°;  t4:t=128°  42';  t4:/=126^  30';  i :/  backwards=97°  20'. 
The  crystals  fuse  at  85%  giving  off  1*9  per  cent,  of  water,  probably 
merely  hygroscopic,  and  forming  an  opaaue  fluid,  which  does  not  solidify 
till  some  time  after  cooling.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the  compound 
decomposes  like  that  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  leaves  10*42  per  cent,  of 
magnesia.  The  fused  jnass  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  yields  the 
original  crystals  again.  The  compound  is  deliquescent;  in  the  state  of 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  not  decomposea  by  long  boiling.  Nitric 
acid  throws  down  only  part  of  the  urea,  even  from  a  concentrated  solution; 
oxalic  acid,  potash  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  pro- 
duce no  precipitate.  (Werther.) 

e.  With  Protochloride  of  Mercury.  This  compound  cannot  be 
obtabed  in  the  crystalline  form  from  the  aqueous  solution,  but  separates 
in  that  form  from  a  solutioD  of  the  two  siUMstances  in  boiling  abeolate 
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alcohol.  Flat  prisms  with  cmred  hcea,  and  having  a  faint  pearl j 
lustre.  At  125^  they  begin  to  melt  without  losing  water,  fose  completely 
at  1 28"^,  and  at  ISO",  solidify  in  the  form  of  a  white  paste,  from  which  abso- 
lute alcohol  extracts  corrosire  sublimate  and  a  trace  of  sal-ammoniae. 
Boiling  water  extracts  small  quantities  of  these  two  substances,  and 
leaves  a  yellow  powder  which,  when  heated,  gives  off  ammoniacal 
vapours  without  fusing,  assumes  a  transient  red  colour,  and  yields  a 
sublimate  of  calomel  mixed  with  mercury.  The  nndecomposed  crystals 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water; 
the  cold  solution  evaporated  without  the  application  of  heat,  yields 
crystals,  first  of  corrosive  sublimate,  then  of  the  compound,  and  then 
of  urea.  In  absolute  alcohol  the  compound  is  more  soluble,  espedally 
at  a  boiling  heat;  but  even  this  solution  undergoes  partial  decompoaitioo, 
when  it  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  nitric  or  oxalic  acid,  but  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
potash.  (Werther.)  The  compound  yields  with  potash  a  white  preci- 
pitate, resembling  amide  of  mercury,  and,  like  that  compound,  ex- 
ploding when  heated.  (Piria,  CompL  rend.  21^  686.) 

Oyttallized.        ^  Werther. 

CH^N'O* 600  ....  1814 

2  Hg    2000  ....  60-46  6038 

2  CI 70-8  ....  21-40  «        20-94 

C2H^N202,2Hga    330-8     ....  100-00 

IT  /.  With  Mercuric  NUraU.  C»H*N»0«,4HgO,NO».  Erecipitoted  in 
the  form  of  a  snow-white,  almost  insoluble  compound,  when  any  liquid 
containing  urea  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing 
no  free  acid.  This  reaction  is  said  to  afford,  with  certain  precautions, 
a  ready  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  urea  in  urine.  As  nitric 
acid  is  set  free  in  the  process,  and  as  this  free  acid  prevents  the  furtiier 
action  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  liquor  with  baryta- 
water,  after  each  addition  of  the  nitrate.  (Liebig,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J, 
5,  30.)  IT 

g.  With  NitraU  of  Silver.— a.  C«H*N«OH  AgO,NO».  Concentrated 
lutions  of  the  two  substances  mixed  together,  either  cold  or  at 
liately  yield  large  crystals,  into  which  also  the  rest  of  the 
m  evaporated  at  50°  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted 
b  drop.  Large,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms.  jFig,  S5, 
le  /-face,  but  with  truncation  of  the  lateral  edges  between  « 
:  u  =  118°;  i:u'  OTu=  110°;  »  :  a  =  160°;  a  :a  =  140^; 
)°.  The  dry  crystals,  when  heated,  give  off  a  trace  of  hygro- 
«r,  fuse,  yield  ammonia,  and  then  nitrous  vapours;  when 
beated,  they  exhibit  fiery  detonation  accompanied  with  red 
id  leave  metallic  silver.  When  the  pulverized  compound  has 
d  for  18  hours  in  the  water-bath,  a  small  part  of  it  is  resolved 
,te  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  powder  at  the  same 
-ing  together  in  a  mass  which  becomes  moist  The  dilute 
»lution  becomes  turbid  by  continued  boiliog,  and  on  cooling, 
)ng  prisms  of  cyanate  of  silver  (comp.  p.  369).  Bnt  the 
t  liquid  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  the  nndecomposed 
and  even  after  very  long  boiling,  the  conversion  of  the  enlver^ 
cyanate  is  not  complete.      The  crystals  dissolve   witiioat 
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decomposition  in  considerable  quantities  of  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  or 
of  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  added  to  these  solutions  throws  down  part  of  the 
nrea;  oxalic  acid  produces  an  immediate  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver; 
alcoholic  soda-solution  forms,  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound, 
a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  blackens  when  boiled  with  water,  contains 
83*94  per  cent,  of  silver-oxide,  and  is  therefore,  perhaps,  a  compound  or 
mixture  of  5  At.  silver-oxide  wi^  2  At.  urea  [or  3  At.  silver-oxide  with 
1  At.  urea.]  (Werther.) 

p.  C*Ad*,0«-f  2(AgO,NO»).  The  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  urea, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  or  4  At.  nitrate  of  silver,  yields,  when  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo,  first  crystals  of  the  compound  a,  then  of  the  compound  /9, 
and  ultimately  of  pure  nitrate  of  sillier.  The  crystals  of  /3  are  large, 
shining,  right  rhombic  prisms.  Their  form  is  nearly  that  of  Fig,  73,  but 
without  y-faoes,  and  with  the  |>-face;  p  :  a  =  127*;  p  :  i  =  143^  36'; 
u  :  u  =  112"  30^.  The  ciystals  contain  no  water.  The  chemical  rela- 
tions resemble  those  of  a.  (WerUier.) 

Crystali  ou  Werther. 

C*Ad»0>_ 60    .«.  2609 

AgO    « 116p  ....  50-43        49*63 

NO» 54    ....  23-48 

C»Ad«02,AgO,NO»  230    ....  10000 

Oyitahp.  Werther. 

C»AcP02  60    ....     16 

2  AgO 232     ....    58)  «,.«. 

amy los   »»  27 f    ^^^^ 

C«Ad*0>,2(AgO,N0»)   400    ....  100 

D.  With  Metallic  Oxides,  Urea  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic 
oxide  from  its  acid  solution;  but  when  it  is  added  together  with  an 
alkali,  a  compound  of  the  metallic  oxide  with  urea  is  often  precipitated* 
The  compound  with  silver-oxide  is  grey,  and  detonates  when  heated,  the 
silver  being  reduced.  (Front,  c(mp.  Werther,  also  Liebig,  p.  374.) 

E.  Urea  dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*816,  and  in 
less  than  1  pt.  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
(Front.)  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether;  but  according  to 
Hiinefeld  (J.  pr.  Chem.  7,  43),  it  dissolves  readily  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol;  hence  ether  does  not  precipitate  it  &om  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. This  is,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  statement  made  by  0.  Henry, 
that  urea  is  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Urea  does  not  dissolve  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  (Ffaff,  Front.)  IT  From  a  solution  containing  urea  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassinm,  the  latter  separates,  in  successive  crystalliza- 
tions, accompanied  by  very  variable  quantities  of  urea  fthe  <juantity  has 
been  found  to  reach  as  high  as  41  per  cent.);  the  prociuct  is,  however, 
a  mere  mixture,  not  a  definite  compound.  (Hmraut,  i\r.  J,  Fharw^  18, 
411.)  IT 
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CopuUUed  Compounds. 


H» 


IT  Methyl-urea.   C*H«N*o»  =  C»H«,C?H*NW  =  C?{(^h»}^'^- 

WuRTZ.  Compt,  rend.  32,  414;  Ann.  Fharm.  80,  346;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53, 
44;  Fharm.  Centr.  1851,  487;  Jakretber.  1850,  384;  see  also 
Memoirs  cited  at  the  head  of  Metkylamine,  p.  313. 

AcetyJrureaf  MethyUHamtioff^  AeetyUHamdoff, 

Formation  and  Freparation,  By  a  transfonnation  of  cjttpate  of 
methylamine  analagoos  to  the  conversion  of  cyanate  of  ammonia  into 
common  urea  (p.  365.)  1.  Cjanate  of  methyl  dissolves  in  aqneons 
s^mmonia,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated, 
yields  crystals  of  methyl-urea.  (Wurtz,  Ann,  Fharm.  71,  328): 

C2H»0,C»N0  +  NH»  =  C*H«N'0». 

2.  When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  methykimine  and  emanate  of  potash 
are  mixed  and  evaporated  at  a  gentib  heat,  and  the  residne  treated  with 
alcohol,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  likewise  yields  crystals  of  methyl- 
urea  on  evaporation.  (Wnrtz,  I^.  Ann,  CMm.  Phy$.  30,  460.) 

Froperties.     Long  transparent  four-sided  prisms,  which  ddiiqaeoce  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral. 


4C 

6  H 

: 24  .... 

,^ ,.       6    .... 

....    32-43 
8-1 1 

2  N 

2  0 

28     .... 

16    ..., 

....    37-84 
....     21-62 

^'{c?H»}^^   ^*    •• ^^^'^ 


NUraU,  C*H«N»0»,HO,NO».  Precipitated  on  adding  nitric  acid  to 
a  somewhat  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-area.  Much  lea 
soluble  than  the  base  itself. 


H  Dimethyl-urea.    c•H•N*0»==((?H•)^CPH*NH)»  =  CPL^^^v,}N«O^^ 

Wurtz.     Vid.  Memoirs  cited  on  page  376. 

I  compound  is  obtained — 1.  By  the  action  of  water  on  eyanate  of 
(Ann.  Fharm.  71,  328): 

2((?H»0,C?N0)  +  2HO  =  2C0«  +  C«H«NK)«. 
he  action  of  methylamine  on  eyanate  of  methyl.  {Ann.  Phartn, 

C2H»0,C*N0  +  C>H»N  -  C«H»NK)». 

stallizes  readily;  fuses  at  about  97^;  is  permanent  in  the  air;  may 
iilized  without  decomposition;  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  aj^d 
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Calcm 

6  C  

8  H ^ 

2  N     

)GBN. 

Ea/toft. 
...    36     .... 
...      8     .... 
...     28     ... 
....     16     ... 

40-91 

909 

31-82 

2  O 

18-18 

c1(c?hV}^ 

...     88     ..., 

100-00 
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By  the   action   of  potash,   it  is   resolyed   into  oarhonic   acid   and 
meihjlamine: 

C«H8NK)«  +  2K0  +  2H0  =  2(KO,CO«)  +  2(?H»N. 

With  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  salt  composed  of  C«H*NK)*,HO,NO».  T 


Ureo-carbonic  Acid.    C*N*H*0«  =  (?Ad*0*,2C0». 

LiEBio.     (1846.)    Ann.  Fharm.  58,  260. 

The  crystallized  componnd  ether,  which  is  ahandantlj  deposited, 
together  with  nrethylane,  on  passiug  cyanic  acid  vapour  into  alcohol  or 
ether,  contains  the  coustitnents  of  vmic  ether  and  of  hjpotheticallj 
anhydrous  nreo-carhonic  acid;  so  that  its  formula  is  C*HK),C*N'H*0*. 
When  treated  with  haryta-water  or  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  resolyed  into 
alcohol  and  a  nreo-carhonate  of  the  alkali.  These  salts  are  resolved  hy 
the  slightest  heat  into  nrea^  carhonie  acid,  and  an  alkaline  carhonate. 
(Liehig): 

C<N«H*0»  =  (?N«H<0»  +  2C0>. 


Ureo-carbonate  of  Methyl.    (?IP0,C*N*H»0». 

Richardson.    (1887.)    Ann.  Fharm.  23, 138. 

When  cyanic  acid  vapour  evolved  from  heated  cyannric  acid  is  passed 
into  pure  wood-spirit,  a  large  quantity  of  colourless  crystals  of  this 
componnd  is  quickly  formed;  they  must  he  repeatedly  washed  with 
water,  and  then  dried  at  100^  When  heated,  they  volatilize  partly 
nndecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  methylene,  ammonia  [and  carhonio 
acid  t]  and  cyanuric  acid,  which  remains  l>ehind.     [Probahiy  thus : 

3(C*HH),C<N'H»0»)  =  CWH»0«  +  3C?H»  +  3NH»  +  6C0».] 

The  crystals  heated  with  potash  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the   corresponding  ethyl-compound.      They  dissolve   readily  in  water, 
wood-spirit,  and  iQcohol,  more  abundantly,  however,  with  the  aid 
The  solutions  do  not  redden  litmus.  (Richardson .) 

Richardson. 

6C 36     ....     30-51         30-64 

2N 28     ....     23-72        23-65 

6H 6     ....      509        5-11 

6  0 48     ....     40-68        4060 

118    ....  100-00        10000 
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i.  Secondary  Nvdew.   C*NH. 

Cyanogen,  C>N,  and  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  CNH. 

Literature  for  Cyanogen,  Hydrocyanic  Add,  and  Metallic  Oyanida, 

SCHEELB.     Opusc,  2,  148. 

Berthollet,  Mim,  de  I' Acad,  de  Sc.  d  Paris,  1787,  148;  also  CrtlLAnn. 

1795,  1,  70. 
RiCHTBR.     i\r.  Gegenst.  der  Chemie,  \\,  49. 
BucHOLZ.     A.  Oehl,  1,  406. 
Proust.     H  jdrocyanio  acid.     Ann.  Ohim,  60,  1 85  and  225 ;  also  If, 

Geld.  3,  549. 
F.  V.   Ittner.     Beitraye  zttr  GeehichU  der  Blausaure,     Freiburg  and 

Constanz,  1809. 
GayLussac.    Ann.  Chim.  77,  128;  also  Schw.  2,  204;  also  Gilb.  40, 
229.— ilnn.   Chim.  95,   136;   also  Schw.  16,  1;   also  Gilb.  53,  1 
and  138. 
H.  Davy.     Gilb.  54,  383. 
Vauqublin.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  9,  113;  also^Se^.  25,  50. — Ann.  Ckim, 

Phya.  22,  132;  also  N.  2r.  9,  I,  124. 
WoHLBR.     Poyg.  3,  177. 

Johnston.    N.  Ed.  PhU.  J.  1, 75;  also  ^cftir.  56,  841. 
PoRRBTT.    Cyanides.     PhU.  Trans.  1814,  527;  also  Schw.  17,  258;  also 

Gilb.  53,  184;  also  iT.  TV.  3,  2,  422. 
Rammelsbbro.    Cyanides.     Pogy.  38,  364;  42,  111. 
Fbrd.  &  Edw.  Rogers.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  A,  91. 

History.     Prussian  blue  was  accidentally  discovered  in   1704   by 
Diesbach  &  Dippel,  in  Berlin.     Macquer  found  that  this  substance  by 
treatment  with  lime-water  was  resolved  into  calx  of  iron  ^ferric  oxide) 
and  a  combustible  colouring  matter,  which  when  combinea  with  potash 
converted  the  latter  into  phlogisticated  poisAh  (ferrocyanide  of  potassiom). 
Scheele,  in  1782,  succeeded  in  preparing  Prussic  or  Hydocyanic  acid  in 
the  state  of  aqueous  solution  from  these  compounds,  and  in  distinguish- 
ing their  constituent  elements,  which  he  stated  to  be  ammonia,  ocKf^otr, 
and  phlogiston.     (Ammonia  is  nitrogen  and  hvdrogen;  acid  of  air  or 
carbonic  acid  +  phlo^ston,  according  to  the  phlogistic  theory  then  pre- 
valent, is  carbon.)     In  a  similar  manner,  Berthollet,  in  1787,  described 
fliSa  oy.;/l  \r\  fl^Q  tcnus  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  as  consisting  of  carbon, 
hydrogen. — Proust  and   Ittuer  discovered    many  of  its 
he  latter,  in  1809,  first  obtained  anhydrous  prussic  acid 
mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  he  regarded  its  vapour 
gas.     Gay-Lussac,  in  1811,  first  obtained  this  anhydroos 
[uid  form,  and  in  1815,  determined  its  quantitative  coo- 
pered and  examined  cyanogen,  and  thereby  gave   the 
us  to  the  discovery  of  many  allied  compounds, 
iocs  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  nucleus.     It  has  a 
3y,  like  chlorine  and  other  inorganic  salt-radicals,  to  unite 
rogen  or  metal,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  nuclei. 
)  converted  into  an  acid,  requires  the  addition  of  2,  4,  or 
xyge^ ;  ^or  the  formation  of  cjranic  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
is  required  in  addition  to  2  At.  oxygen. 
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The  following  assninption  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  reconcile  tlie  consti- 
tution of  cyanogen  with  the  nucleus-theory: — Cyanogen  belongs  to  the 
series  of  methylene,  C'H^     One  of  the  secondary  nuclei  derived  there- 
from ^  is  prussic  acid,  CNH;  and  if  from  this  the  H  be  abstracted,  there 
remains  cyanogen  C'N.     Cyanogen  is  then  an  imperfect  nucleus  of  the 
methylene  series,  and  forms  an  exception  to  Laurent's  law  (p.  19),  that  if 
from^  any  nucleus,   hydrogen   be   abstracted   without  substitution,   the 
remaining  compound  must  belong  to  the  series  of  another  nucleus.     In 
accordance  with  this  assumption,  hydrocyanic  acid,  CNH,  the  metallic 
cyanides  (such  as  CNK),  chloride  of  cyanogen,  C'NCl,  &c.,  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  nuclei  of  the  methylene-series,  and  cyanic  acid, 
C*N  H,0^  as  the  acid  aldide  of  the  nucleus,  hydrocyanic  acid.     Consider- 
ing the  great  difference  of  character  between  hydrocyanic  acid  and  other 
organic  acids,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  former  should, 
according  to  this  view,  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  whereas  the  latter  are 
compounds  of  nuclei  with  oxygen.     The  similarity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
the  inorganic  hydrogen- acids  induces  the  supposition  that  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  compounds  of  1  At.  of  a  simple  odt-radical  with  1  At  of  a 
metal,  may  also  be  regarded  as  inorganic  nuclei,  around  which  oxygen 
and  other  elements  group  themselves  to  form  oxygen-salts,  &c. 

Cyanogen  is  therefore  analogous  to  formyf,  CH,  acetyl,  C*H',  and 
other  hypothetical  radicals  of  the  binary  theory;  which,  according  to  the 
nucleus-theory,  would  be  regarded  as  nuclei  from  which  1  At.  H  has 
been  withdrawn. 

According  to  the  suggestions  on  page  87.  respecting  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  methylene,  we  must  suppose  that  the  four  elementary 
atoms  which  constitute  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  metallic  cyanides,  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  &c.,  form  square  tables,  two  of  the  diagonaJly  opposite  angles 
consisting  of  2  0.  When  1  At.  hydrogen,  metal,  chlorine,  &c.,  is  withdrawn 
from  these  compounds,  the  N-atom  in  the  residual  cyanogen  changes  its 
position,  placing  itself  in  the  middle  between  the  two  carbon  atoms.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  altered  arranfl;ement  of  the  atoms  that 
cyanogen  does  not  easily  resume  the  abstracted  atom  of  hydrogen,  metal, 
chlorine,  &c.,  the  restoration  being  for  the  most  part  effected  only  by 
substitution. 

Cyanogen.   C'N. 

Cj/an,  Blaustof,  Cyanog^ne;  in  the  gaseous  form:  Cyanogen  ga$.~ 
Discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1814. — Occurs  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic 
or  hydrosulpbocyanic  acid  in  a  few  organic  bodies. 

FamuUian.  1.  Nitrogen  gas  passed  over  charcoal  and  potash  at  a 
strong  red  heat  yields  cyanide  of  potassium. — ^When  nitrogen  is  passed 
over  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  pure  sugar- 
ohajrcoal,  (which  is  free  from  nitrogen,)  contained  m  a  porcelain  tube  kept 
at  a  strong  red  heat — whereupon  carbonic  oxide  passes  off  at  first,  but 
afterwards  pure  nitrogen — a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  found 
in  the  carbonaceous  residue,  such  that  of  100  pts.  of  potash  used,  12  pts. 
are  converted  into  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
nnfliiim  Aimilarlv  formed  from  carbonate  of  soda  is  much  smaller.  ^Fownes« 
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potahh.     At  a  moderate  red  heat,  no  cyanide  of  potassium  was  formed; 
at  a  temperature  at  which  potassium-vapour  was  carried  over  with  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  they  obtained  only  a  doubtful  trace;  but  on  using 
carbonate  of  potash  which  contained  sulphate,  the  formation  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  was  evident. — %  According  to  recent  communi- 
cations by  Wohler,  {Jakrefher.  1850,  350,  note,)  the  formation  of  cyanogen 
from  sugar-charcoal  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  established  beyond 
doubt;  the  essential  conditions  are,  that  the  temperature  be  high  enough 
to  reduce  potassium,  and  that  the  nitrogen  gas  be  red-hot. — According  to 
Rieken,  {Ann.  Fharm.  79,  77;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  750;  J.  pr.  Chem,  SA, 
133;  IndU.  1851,  382;  Jakretber.  1851,  377,)  carbonate  of  potasli  inti- 
mately mixed  with  charcoal  obtained  from  the  purest  white  sugar,  and 
heated  in  a  current  of  nitrrgen-gas,  at  a  temperature  high  enongh  to 
reduce  potassium,  is  completely  converted  into  cyanide  of  potassinm. 
In  one  experiment  the  conversion  was  so  complete,  that  the  concentrated 
solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  did  not  exhibit  the  least  effer- 
vescence with  acids.     When  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  antimonide  of 
potassium  (ignited  tartar-emetic)  and  charcoal  is  heated  to  full  redness  in 
a  current  of  nitrogen,  not  a  trace  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed, — ; 
proof  that  this  formation  of  cyanogen  requires,  not  only  the  presence  ( 
tree  potassium,  but  at  the  same  time  a  temperature  high  enough  to  sepa- 
rate potassium  from  potash.     The  formation  of  cyanogen  by  igniting  a 
mixture  of  sugar-charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  has  also   been  con- 
firmed by  Delbriick  {Ann.  Fharm.  64,  296)  % — The  following  experi- 
ments and  observations  are  less  conclusive,  as  they  were  made  with 
charcoal  containing  nitrogen,  and  therefore  the  nitrogen  required  to  form 
the  cyanogen  may  have  been  derived  merely  from  tho  charcoal.  Nitrogen 
gas  passed  through  a  red-hot  mixture  of  wood-charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
potash  yields  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  air  yields  lesa, 
but  still  so  much  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  produced  from  20  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash  will   form    1    part   of  prussian   blue.     (Desfosees^ 
J.  Pharm.  14,  280.) — This  process  is  used  in  a  manufactoiy  at  Newcastli 
for  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  the  large  scale  {vid.  Cyanidi 
of  Potassium.) — A  liquid  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  cyanide  ol 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  observed  to  exude  from  the 
cracks  of  an  iron-smelting  furnace.  (Th.  Clark,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  10,  729;  alsr 
Pogg.  40,315;  fdao  J.  pr.  Chem.  11,121.) — Atthe  endof  the  working  of  a 
blast-furnace  fed  with  wood-charcoal  and  the  hot-blast,  there  was  found 
at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  containing  metallic  iron, 
lead,  and  a  saline  mass.     On  immersing  this  substance  in  water  and  leav- 
ing it  for  a  month,  it  was  found  to  be  surrounded  with  a  pasty  maas 
smelling  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  mixed  with  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  and  likewise  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate, 
carbonate,  silicate  and  manganate  of  potash,  but  no  chlorine-compoimd. 
The  cyanate  of  potash  was  perhaps  formed  from  the  cyanide  of  potasmna 
by  somewhat  free  access  of  air  during  the  fusion;  the  ferrocyanide  was 
probably  produced,  after  the  pouring  on  of  the  water,  from  the  cyanide  ol 
potassium  and  the  iron  which  was  likewise  present.     It  appears  then 
that  the  nitrogen  recjuired  to  form  the  cyanogen  was  supplied  from  the 
air.  (Zincen  k  Bromeis,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  246;  also  Pogg.  55,  89.)     The 
nitrogen  mi^ht  just  as  well  be  derived  from  Uie  charccMil,  which  ia  by  no 
means  free  m>m  that  element,  inasmuch  as  wood  contains  an  albuminoas 
substance.  (Gm.) — In  the  iron  furnace  of  Mariaxoll  in  Stiria,  which  v 
constructed  with  closed  breast,  and  is  fed  with  hot  air  and  chaiconly 
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cyanide  of  potassium  is  produced  in  such  quantity  that  it  is  sent  into  the 
market  to  be  used  in  galvanic  gilding.     It  is  found  partly  at  the  light- 
hole  (an  aperture  from  which  the  gaseous  products  issue  and  are  set  on 
fire^  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  illumination),  partly  in  the  pipes  through 
which  the  gases  pass.     From  the  light-hole  there   flows  a  white  salt, 
which  solidifies  in  stalactitic  masses,  and  consists  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanate    of    potash,    carbonate  of  potash,   ferrocyanide   of   potassium, 
iron,  carbide  of  iron,  and  charcoal;   the   same   salt  coloured  grey   by 
charcoal  is  also  deposited  above  the  light-hole.    In  the  tubes  which  convey 
the  ^ases  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  there  is  formed  (doubtless  by 
condensation  of  the  bluish  smoke  which  rises  from  the  furnace  when 
worked  by  the  hot- blast)  a  black  salt,  having   the  same  constitution, 
excepting  that  carbon  and  carbide  of  iron  predominate  in  it.  (Redten- 
hacber,  Ann.  Pharm,  47,   150.) — When  a  mixture  of  2  pts.   coke  or 
coal,  2  pts.  carbonate  of  potash  and  1   pt.  iron  filings  is  ignited  in  an 
open  vessel  exposed  to  the  air,  a  larger  quantity  of  metallic  cyanide  is 
obtained  than  when  an  animal  charcoal  rich  in  nitrogen  is  ignited  with 
iron   and   carbonate   of  potash   in   the  same  proportion   in   a  covered 
vessel.      In    this    case,    100   pts.   of    coke   yield    17*5    prussian    blue. 
(Thompson,  AthencBum;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  26,  413.)     Berzelius  asks  with 
reason,  whether  the  nitrogen  may  not  have  proceeded  from  the  coal. — 
^  Marchand   finds  that  when  finely  pulverized   cast-iron   mixed  with 
potassium  is  ignited,  and  the  aqueous  extract  treated  with  ferroso-ferric 
sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  very  abundant  precipitate  of  prussian 
blue  is  formed.     This  effect  is  produced  in  even  a  higher  degree  with 
steel,  but  not  with  soft  iron,  or  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  pure  iron. 
If  an  excess  of  potassium  be  used,  or  if  the  mixture  be  ignited  in  an  open 
Tessel,  no  formation  of  cyanogen  takes  place.     The  finely  divided  iron 
remaining  after  the  reaction,  yielded  more  cyanogen  when  again  ignited 
with   potassium;   whence   Marchand  conduaes  that   the  source  of  the 
nitrogen  is  not  in  the  iron  but  in  the  air;  in  confirmation  of  which  he 
finds  that  no  formation  of  cyanogen  takes  place  when  the  mixture  of 
iron  and  potassium  is  ignited  m  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  but  that  when  the  ignition  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
an  absorption  of  that  gas  is  apparent.  (Marchand,  J,  pr.  C/iem.  49,  331; 
Ann.  Fharm.  66,  245;  Chem.  Gaz,  1850,  301;  Jahresber,  1850,  324)  f. 

2.  Nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  when  they  act  upon 
organic  compounds,  even  if  the  latter  are  free  from  nitrogen,  frequently 
produce  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  hydrocyauate  of  ammonia,  or  cyanide  of 
potassium.  When  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitre  and  2  pts.  purified  tartar  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  found  to  have  been  produced  after  the  deflagration  of  the  mass. 
(Gnibourt,  J.  Pharm,  5,  58.)  Nitre,  with  excess  of  tartar  or  acetate  of 
potash,  yields  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Schindler,  Repert.  31,  277.) 
Olefiant-gas,  C*H*,  mixed  with  access  of  nitric  oxide,  and  passed  through 
a  tube  containing  heated  spongy  platinum,  brings  that  metal  to  a  state 
of  intense  ignition,  and  jrields  water,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  [probably  in  the  form  of  an  ammonia-salt],  and  nitrogen  gas.  Spongy 
platinum,  when  cold,  does  not  act  upon  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  with 
excess  of  alcohol- vapour;  but  at  a  red  heat,  it  converts  the  mixture,  with 
deposition  of  charcoal,  into  water,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Vapour  of  nitrous  ether  (C*H*0,NO'),  in  which 
spongy  platinum  is  heated  to  400^  yields  nitric  oxide  gas;  but  if  the 
^'^tfld  be  heated  to  redness,  the  products  are  water,  hydrocyanate  of 
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ammonia^  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  and  charcoal.  (Kahlmann,  Ann, 
Fkarm,  29,  284.)  A  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  likewise  produced  in 
the  combustion  of  gun-cotton.  (Fordos  &  G^lis,  CompL  rend.  23,  382.) 

Very  many  organic  compounds,  both  azotized  and  non-azotized,  yidd, 
when  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  distillate  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  detected,  the  nitrogen  required  for  its  forma- 
being  supplied  by  the  nitric  acid,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  organic 
body,  in  this  manner,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  ^m  the  following 
substances:  From  serum  of  blood,  in  large  quantity  (Fourcroy,  Sygi,  dJk 
connaus.  chim,  9, 91);  Sugar,  gum,  or  starch,  in  small  quantity  (Th^nard, 
Traits  J  tom.  4);  Alcohol,  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury 
(Gaulthier  de  Claubry,  J,  Fkarm.  25,  764)  or  of  nitrous  elher,  whetha 
the  alcohol  be  heated  with  nitric  acid  (Dalpiaz,  ilT.  J,  Fkarm.  5,  299)  or 
vapour  of  hyponitric  acid  be  passed  into  it  (Sobrero);  according  to 
Riegel  {Jahrh.  f.  Fkarm.  20,  143;  Jahrfsber,  1850,  350),  the  formation 
of  hydroc3ranic  acid  in  this  process  takes  place  only  when  the  distillation 
is  rapidly  conducted.— Fats  yield  a  tolerably  large  quantity  (B.  Derosne 
&  Chatin,  N.  J.  Fkarm.  5,  240 ;  Sobrero). — Volatile  oils,  as  the  oils  of 
turpentine,  juniper,  lemon,  orange,  lavender,  valerian,  camomile,  and 
cloves,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  more  in  proportion  as  they  harden  more 
quickly;  moreover,  colophony,  pine-resin,  mastic,  copal,  and  galbanunL 
(Sobrero.)  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  foi-med,  together  with  ammonia, 
when  the  following  vapours  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube:  Nitrous 
ether  (Th^nard),  or  ether- vapour  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  or  nitrous  oxide 
gas  (which,  however,  produces  a  dangerous  explosion),  or  vapour  of  o3 
of  turpentine  mixed  with  nitric  oxide  gas.  (Sobrero,  N.  J.  Fkarm,  % 
211;  7,  448;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem.  36,  16.)  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  ^ 
several  compounds  of  silver-oxide  with  organic  substances,  yields,  when 
boiled,  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  whicn  disappears 
again  on  further  boiling;  the  less  hyponitric  acid  is  evolved  on  boilings 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of  silver  precipitated.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Fkarm.  5,  285.)  T  Nitric  oxide  gas  passed  over  the  compound  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  potassium  heated  to  redness,  forms  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Delbriick,  Aiin.  Fkarm.  64,  296.)  IT 

3.  Certain  nitrogenized  compounds  give  off  hydrocjranic  acid  when 
distilled  with  chromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Such, 
according  to  Schlieper  {Ann.  Pkarm.  59, 1 ),  is  the  case  with  gelatin;  also, 
according  to  Guckelberger,  with  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  {vid.  p.  127.) 

4.  Ammonia,  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  charcoal,  and  even 
with  graphite  or  carbonic  oxide  gas  at  a  red  heat,  yields  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over 
charcoal  stiingly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  rather 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  passes  over  into  the  cooled  receiver.  (Clonet, 
Ann.  Ckim,  11,  30;  also  Crell.  Ann.  1796,  1,  45;  Bonjour,  J.  Folyttdkn, 
Cah.  3,  436;  also  Scher.  J.  2,  621;  Langlois,  Ann.  Ckim.  Fkys.  76,  111; 
i\r.  Ann.  Ckim.  Pkys.  1, 117;  also  Ann.  Fkarm.  36,  64;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem, 
23,  232.)     In  this  case,  marsh-gas  is  formed  at  the  same  time: 

4  NH»  +  60  =  2(NH',C»NH)  +  C»H*. 

(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pkarm.  38,  62.)  Ammoniacal  ^as  likewise  yields 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  when  passed  through  a  ved-hot  tube,  together 
with  carbonic  oxide.  (Kuhlmann): 


2NH»  +  2CO  =  NH»,C»NH  +  2HO. 
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A  red-hot  mixtare  of  charcoal  and  potash,  over  which  the  yaponr  of 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  passed,  is  converted,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  into  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Desfosses,  •/.  Pharm,  1 4,  280; 
Kulhmann.)  On  introducing  into  the  lower  part  of  a  gun-barrel  closed 
at  the  bottom,  100  pts.  of  buck-horn,  and  above  that  a  mixture  of  50 
pts.  carbonate  of  potash,  and  25  pt&  charcoal,  and  heating  to  redness, 
first  the  mixture,  and  then  the  buck-horn,  the  mass,  when  cooled,  will 
yield,  with  iron-salts,  10  pts.  of  prussian  blue;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
100  pts.  of  buck-horn  be  mixed  with  50  pts.  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
then  ignited,  only  5 '4  pts.  of  prussian  blue  will  be  obtained.  If  dried 
ox-blood  be  used  instead  of  the  buck-horn,  the  product  is  20  pts.  of 
Prussian  blue  by  the  first  process,  and  11*7  pts.  by  the  second.  (Des- 
fosses.)— If  the  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  likewise 
contain  iron  filings,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  on  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  over  it.  When  the  ammoniacal  vapours  evolved  on 
igniting  1000  pts.  of  bones  in  an  iron  retort,  are  passed  over  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  iron  filings  saturated  with  concentrated  potash-ley,  and 
heated  to  redness,  0'86  pts.  of  prussian  blue  may  be  prepared  from  the 
product.  (Jacquemyns,  iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  7,  296;  also  Ann.  Phatm. 
46,  236;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  30,  26.) 

When  an  excess  of  charcoal  is  ignited  in  a  retort  with  sal-ammoniac 
and  with  lime,  or  better  with  litharge  (because  the  litharge  does  not  drive 
oot  the  ammonia  till  the  heat  rises  to  redness,  and  perhaps  also  the  excess 
of  it  oxidizes  2H  of  the  NH'),  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  rather  hydrocyanate 
of  ammonia,  distils  over  (Vauquelin,  Scher.  J,  2,  626;  Bucholz,  Schrader, 
Sther,  J,  628  and  631 ;  Ittner.)  Sal-ammoniac  ignited  with  charcoal  or 
ffraphite  and  carbonate  of  potash,  produces  cyanide  of  potassium. 
(Scheele.)  In  like  manner,  a  very  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potas* 
01  um  is  obtained  by  igniting  1  pt.  of  »al-ammoniac  with  8  pts.  of  crude 
tartar  [which,  however,  contains  nitrofi^enoos  ferment].  (Dive,  J.  Pharm. 
7^  487.^  Y  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases,  or  one  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
over  heated  potassium;  also  by  fusing  potassium  with  lumps  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  (Delbriick.^  ^ 

Formiate  of  ammonia  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
water,  (Ddbereiner,  p.  276.) 

5.  All  nitroffenons  organic  compounds,  and  likewise  the  azotized 
charcoal  obtained  from  them,  yield  large  quantities  of  metallic  cyanide, 
when  ignited  with  a  fixed  alkfui.  In  this  case,  while  part  of  the  carbon 
abstracts  oxygen  from  the  alkali,  20  and  IN  from  the  organic  substance 
onite  with  the  metal  thus  freed  of  the  oxygen. — On  this  reaction  is  founded 
the  preparation  of  cyanogen-compounds  on  the  large  scale,  as  well  as  the 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  organic  compoundt  by  igniting 
them  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  with  potassium,  (pp.  139  and  147.)  In 
manufactories  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  is  the  same,  whether  the  entire  nitro- 
genous compound  be  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash,  or  only  the  char- 
coal obtained  by  igniting  it  gently  in  a  close  vessel.  The  contrary  result 
might  at  first  be  expected,  seeing  that  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is 
CTolved  from  the  entire  compound,  and  this  ammonia,  according  to  (4) 
(supra),  is  also  capable  of  forming  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  the  ammonia 
is  evolved  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  at  which  it  can  form  cyanide 
dT  potassium  with  charcoal  and  potash.  The  j>roportion  of  cyanide  of 
sodium  obtuned  by  igniting  carbonate  of  soda  with  nitrogenous  matters, 
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is  much  less  than  that  of  cyanide  of  potasdam  obtained  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  (Desfosses,  J.  Pharm.  14,  280.) 

Preparatum.  a.  A$  Gas.  1.  Cyanide  of  mercury,  previously  well 
dried  in  the  water-bath,  is  heated  to  commencing  redness  in  a  tube  or 
small  retort,  and  the  sas  collected  over  mercury.  (Gay-Lassac.) — The 
mercury  volatilizes  and  condenses  in  the  colder  part  of  the  apparatus;  a 
small  portion  of  the  cyanogen  is  converted  into  parxicyanogen^  and 
remains  in  the  retort^  in  the  form  of  a  brown,  loosely  coherent  mass. — la 
presence  of  moisture,  a  large  portion  of  the  cyanogen  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  H.  Davj 
purifies  the  gas  from  admixed  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  by  agitating  it 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

2.  The  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  retort  a& 
intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  (1  At.)  of  perfectly  dried  ferrocyanide  of 
potasssium  and  8  pts.  (1  At.)  of  corrosive  sublimate: 

2KCy,FcCy  +  2HgCl  -  2KCI  +  FeCy  +  2Hg  +  2Cy. 

Cyanogen  is  then  evolved,  mixed  with  vapour  of  mercury,  and  there 
remains  a  dark-coloured  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of 
iron.  (Kemp,  Phil,  Mag.  J.  22,  179;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  48,  100;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  63.) 

1  At.  sulphate  of  copper  might  also  be  mixed  with  1  At.  cyanide  of 
potassium,  with  addition  of  water,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  in  a  gas-generating  apparatus;  in  this  case,  half  the  cyanogen  present 
would  be  given  off.  But  the  gas  thus  obtained  is  apt  to  be  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid,  proceeding  from  cyanate  or  carbonate  of  potash  in  the 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  cyanogen  recommended  by  Kolb  {Jahrb.  d,  pr.  Pharm.  10, 
311),  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  bisnlpbate  of 
potash,  yields,  as  shown  by  Harzen-MUIIer  {Ann.  Pharm.  58,  102),  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  but  no  cyanogen,  and  is  here  mentioned 
merely  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  one  from  being  misled  by  it. 

h.  As  Liquid.  1.  When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated  in  the  longer 
arm  of  a  Btronir  tube,  bent  ana  sealed  (I.,  286,  *287),  the  cyanogen  con- 
denses in  the  shorter  arm,  which  should  be  kept  cold.  (H.  Davy  &  Fara- 
day, Phil.  Trans.  1823,  196.) — 2.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  through  a  tube 
cooled  to  a  temperature  between  —25°  and  —  30"*,  liquefies  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  (Bunsen,  Pogg.  46,  101.) 

Properties.  Liquid  cyanogen  freezes  at  a  few  degrees  below  —  cO**, 
forming  a  radiated,  icy  mass.  (Buneen.)  Frozen  cyanogen  is  transparent 
crystalline,  apparently  of  the  same  density  as  the  liquid,  and  melts  at 
-34-4^  (Faraday,  N.  Bibl.  univ.  59,  162.) 

Liquid  cyanogen  is  transparent,  colourless,  and  very  mobile.  (H.  Davy 
&  Faraday.)  Sp.  gr.  at  17*2°  =  0*866.  (Faraday.)  Refracting  power 
=  1*316.  (Brewster.)  Does  not  conduct  the  electridty  generated  by  a 
battery  of  300  pairs.  (Kemp.) 

TVfwton  qf  Cyanogen  expressed  m  Atmo^heres. 


According  to  Faraday. 

According  to  Bunieit. 

at. 

Atm. 

at.        Atm. 

at. 

Atm. 

at.        Atm. 

at     Atm. 

12-2» 

1-53 

+  6-9°    300 

+  211» 

4-50 

-20-7'     100 

0*    2-7 

6-7 

1-89 

8-9      317 

23-3 

4-79 

20         105 

+  5      3-2 

2-8 

2-20 

100      3-28 

34-2 

650 

15         1-45 

10      3-8 

0 

2-37 

IM      3-36 

35-0 

6-64 

10         1-85 

15      4-4 

f3-6 

2*72 

17-2      400 

39*4 

7-50 

5         2*30 
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According  to  Niemann,  the  tension  at  12*5  is  equal  to  4  atmospheres. 

A  mixture  of  equal  pa^  of  solid  and  liquid  cjauogen  (therefore  at 
—84*4°)  does  not  exert  a  tension  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  ojanogen  evaporates  into  the  air,  an  effect  which  takes  place 
Quietlj  on  opening  the  containing  vessel,  the  remaining  portion  does  not 
ureeze.  (Faraday.) 

Gjanogen  gas  is  colourless,  sp.  gr.  =  1-8064  (Gay-Lussac);  1*80395. 
(Thomson.)  Refraotintr  power  (vul.  I.  05.)  Its  odour  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  hut  at  the  same  time  very  pungent ;  in  large 
quantity  it  is  prohahly  poisonous.     Comhustihle. 

CalcuiaHoH,  according  to  Gay-Lossac.  Vol.         Density. 

«C    12     ....     46-15  Carbon-Tapour....     2     ....    0-8S20 

N  14     ....     53-85 Nitrogen.gaa    ....     1     ....    0  9706 

C»N  26    ....  10000  Cyanogen-gas  ....     1     ....     1-8026 

Decompositions,  1.  A  succession  of  electric  sparks  converts  1  vol. 
i^nogen  gas  into  1  voL  nitrogen,  with  separation  of  charcoal.  ^H.  Davy.) 
---Cyanogen  eas,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  undergoes  no  alteration  by  the 
jMSsage  of  electric  sparks.  It  may  be  passed  without  decomposition, 
either  alone  or  mix^  with  hydrogen,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube 
either  empty  or  filled  with  copper,  ffold,  or  platinum.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

2.  The  gas,  when  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  carmine-coloured 
fiame:  1  vol.  cyanogen  gas,  mixed  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  electric  spark,  explodes  violently,  with  sufficient  force,  indeed, 
to  break  strong  tubes,  consuming  2  vol,  oxygen,  and  forming  2  vol.  car- 
bonic acid  ana  1  voL  nitrogen,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  remains 
unaltered.  (Oay-Lussac.)— Cold  spongy  platinum  exerts  no  action  on  a 
mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen;  but  hot  spongy  platinum  becomes 
ignited,  and  forms  carbonic  acid.  (Wdhler.)  When  cyanogen  gas  mixing 
with  air  flows  through  a  heated  platinum  spiral  (II.,  46),  yellow  nitrous 
vapours  are  produced.  (H.  Davy.) — Spongy  platinum  heated  to  29r  in 
a  retort  filled  with  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  does  not  act  upon 
it;  the  action  not  beginning,  indeed,  till  the  heat  becomes  strong  enough 
to  soften  i^lass.  (W.  Henry.) — Cold  platinum-balls  (II.,  26)  do  not  act 
upon  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  cyanogen  ffas  and  1  vol.  detonating  gas  con- 
tained in  a  tube  over  mercury.  With  2  vol.  detonating  gas,  a  slight 
condensation  is  apparent;  with  a  larger  quantity,  a  greater  condensation; 
no  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  produced,  but  the  tuoe  becomes  covered 
with  a  brownish  substance  which  has  an  empyreumatic,  animal  odour,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash. 
(W.  Henry.)  On  the  other  hand^  when  detonating  gas  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  1  voL  cyanogen  and  2  vol.  oxygen,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  present  is  sufficient  for  complete  combustion,  the  spongy  platinum 
immediately  causes  condensation,  if  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  mixture 
amoants  to  more  than  the  cyanogen,  nitrous  vapours  l>eing  formed,  and 
2  vol.  carbonic  acid  produced  from  1  vol.  cyanogen.  (W.  Henry,  Ann. 
Fhil.  25,  410.)— The  so-called  oxidized  sulphide  of  platinum  (VI.,  288) 
absorbs  cyanogen  gas,  producing  great  development  of  heat.  (Ddbereiner.) 
Cyanogen  fas  pa»ed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  oxide  of  copper, 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  2  vol  carbonic  acid  and  1  vol.  nitrogen. 
(Oay-Lussac.) 

3.  Chlorine  gas  does  not  act  upon  cyanogen,  even  in  sunshine,  if 
both  gases  be  perfectly  dry;  but  if  the  gaseous  mixture  is  moist,  there  is 
produced,  on  exposure  to  sunshine,  a  yellow  oil,  which  appears  to  be  a 
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mixtiire  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  often  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  a  white  solid  sabetnooe,  haying  an  aromatic 
odonr,  msolable  in  water,  and  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Semllas,  Ann.  Ckim.  Fkys.  85,  299.)---4.  Hypochlorons  acid  gas 
slowly  decomposes  cyanogen  gas,  with  formation  of  carbonic  aod, 
chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  faseous  chloride  of  cyanogen;  aqueous  hjrpo- 
chlorous  acid  in  contact  with  cyanogen  gas,  giyes  off  the  four  gases  with 
efferyescence,  the  liquid  afterwards  containing  hydrochloric  and  cyanic 
acid,  and  being  coyered  with  an  oily  mixture  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  and 
chloride  of  nitrogen.  (Balard.) — 5.  Cyanogen  gas  in  contact  with  mangame 
iulphaie  is  resolyed  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  (Berseliusy  Lekrb.) 

6.  The  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen,  which  is  colourless  at  fint^ 
becomes  yellow  in  a  few  days,  and  then  brown;  deposits  brown  fli^ee  ci 
asulmic  acid;  loses  its  pungent  odour,  and  acquires  that  of  hydrocyanic 
acid;  ultimately  contains  in  solution  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea,  instead  of  cyanogen,  and  sometimes 
also  deposits  peculiar  crystals.  Vauquelin  (Ann,  Ckim.  Phys.  9,  113;  also 
Sekw,  25,  50;  Ann.  Ohim.  Fhys.  22,  132;  also  JT.  Tr.  9,  1,  124)  lonr 
ago  found  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  in  the  decomposed 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen,  and  likewise  obtained  crystals  of  yarioos 
kinds,  which  appear  to  haye  been  partly  a  mixturo  of  oxalate  of  an* 
monia  and  urea,  and  partly  a  peculiar  decomposition-product,^- requiring 
further  inyestigation.  The  latter  were  orange-yellow,  transparent,  arbo- 
rescent, inodorous,  and  tasteless;  when  heated  they  gaye  off  water, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  yielded  a  white  sublimate,  whid 
appeared  to  be  the  same  substance  in  the  anhydrous  state;  they  rolati- 
lized  on  red-hot  coals,  giving  off  a  white  fume  and  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odour,  and  leaying  a  yery  small  quantity  of  charcoal;  and  were  not 
soluble  either  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids  or  potash-ley.  These  insoluble 
crystals  were  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  c3ranogen,  whid 
had  been  left  to  itself  in  the  winter  for  some  months.— WShler  (Po^- 
1 5,  627)  first  pointed  out  the  presence  of  urea  in  decomposed  aqueous 
cyanogen;  obtained  it  in  abundance  by  repeatedly  saturating  the  decooh 
posed  liquid  with  fresh  cyanogen;  and  found  associated  with  it  two  other 
crystallizable  substances,  one  of  which  was  an  ammoniacal  salt  [oxalatet]. 
-—According  to  Pelouze  &  Richardson,  (Ann.  Pkarm.  26,  63.)  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanogen,  left  to  itself  in  the  light,  till  the  odour  of  o3ranqgec 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  yields,  after  filtration  from  the  brown  precipitMe 
of  azulmic  acid,  a  yellowish,  neutral  liquid,  which  smells  strongly  of 
hydrocyanic  acid;  gives  off  a  laree  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  whea 
boiled;  then,  on  further  eraporation,  eyolves  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  leaves  a  dry,  pale  yellow  residue,  from  which  alooW 
extracts  urea,  leaving  about  an  equal  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  ■■• 
dissolyed.  (Vanquelin's  insoluble  crystals  were  not  found.)  Since,  aoooi^ 
ing  to  Pelouze  &  Richardson,  azulmic  acid=CN*HH)^,  therefore- 
4Cy  +  4Aq.,  it  may  pass  oyer  before  the  commencement  of  the  dcconpth 
sition  which  their  equation  expresses;  in  that  case  the  equation  as  « 
follows : 

7C«N  +  14H0  -  4C0>  +  3C«NH  +  NH«  +  NH<0,C»0»  +  C»N»H*0». 

hydronraaie  oxalate  of  area, 

ado.  ammonia. 

[More  simple  relations  are  grren  by  the  fdlowing  equation : 

10C»N  4-  20HO  -  4CO«  +  4C«NH  +  C*H«0»  +  2NH»  +  2(?N«H«0». 

oxalic  add.  area. 
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In  the  action  of  aqneons  ammonia  npon  cyanogen  (p.  388),  the  decom- 
position which  takes  place  is» 

6C«N  +  12HO  =  2C»NH  +  C*U^(^  +  2C»N»H<0«. 

oxalic  add.  urea. 

But  since,  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  by  pure  water,  2  At. 
ammonia  must  be  prodnced  to  saturate  1  At.  of  the  bibasic  oxalic 
acid,  4  more  atoms  of  CN,  together  with  8  more  At.  HO,  are  resolved  into 
2NH»H-4CO*H-2C»NH;  and  these  two  equations  of  60N -I- 1 2H0  and 
4C"Nh-8H0  together  make  np  the  above  equation  of  10C*N  +  20HO. 
rOm.)] — At  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  this  reaction  two 
aifferent  transformations  of  cyanogen  go  on  together,  the  one  consisting 
in  the  conversion  of  part  of  the  cyanogen  into  azulmic  acid  by  assump- 
tion of  water,  the  other  in  the  decomposition  of  the  rest  of  the  cyanogen^ 
together  with  water,  into  the  above-mentioned  products. 

Cyanogen  absorbed  by  alcohol  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  is  absorbed  by  water,  more  slowly,  however,  in  proportion 
as  the  alcohol  contains  less  water,  inasmuch  as  the  water  contributes  to 
the  decomposition. — Ether,  saturated  with  cyanosen,  remains  unaltered. 
(Vauquelin.W-Even  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol,  or  ether,  saturated 
with  perfectly  dry  cyanogen  gas,  exhibits  the  same  decomposition  as  the 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen ;  after  the  lapse  of  8  months,  a  brown-black 
substance  is  found  to  be  deposited;  the  cyanogen  •odour  of  the  liquid  is 
exchanged  for  tbat  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  solution  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  urea,  together  with  the  other  products  mentioned  by  Pelouze 
&,  Richardson.  The  decomposition  goes  on  more  slowly  in  well^stopped 
bottles  than  in  vessels  which  tae  frequently  opened,  whence  it  would 
i^pear  that  the  action  is  accelerated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  the 
liquid  be  continually  saturated  with  fresn  cyanogen  as  fast  as  it  is  decom- 
pcMied,  a  large  quantity  of  urea  is  obtained,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  eyBXkosen  is  required  to  decompose  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  (Mar- 
ohand,  J.  pr,  Chem.  18,  104.) 

7.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  over  red-hot  carbonate  of  potash  forms  with 
it  a  fused  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash,  the 
action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis  absorb  cyanogen  gas  abundantly, 
and  form  first  a  yellow,  then  a  dark-brown  liquid,  containing  a  metallic 
eyanide,  an  alkaline  cyanate,  and  an  alkaline  azulmate.  Part  of  the 
cyanogen  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  axulmio 
acid,  while  the  remainder  produces  the  two  potassium-compounds  : 

2C«N  +  2K0  -  CNK  +  C»NK,0«. 

The  lianid  treated  with  baryta-water  neither  forms  a  precipitate  which 
would  indicate  carbonic  acid,  nor  gives  ofi*  ammonia;  but  when  the  solu- 
tion is  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  these  two  substances  make  their 
appearance  (Gay-Lussac);  for,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  they  are  im- 
mediately formed  from  the  cyanic  acid  which  is  set  free.  (Wbhler.) 
Vauquelin  found  indeed  that  potaah,  saturated  with  cyanogen,  evolved 
ammonia  per  se,  the  ammonia  being  perceptible  by  its  odour  and  its 
effect  on  reddened  litmus-paper;  but,  even  in  this  case,  it  may  be  regarded 
aa  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potash. 

Mercwric  omde  acts  like  the  alkalis  on  aqueous  cyanogen.  The 
eolation  loses  its  odour,  browns  the  undissolved  mercuric  oxide  by  depo- 
sition  of  asnlraio  acid,  and  forms  a  liquid  which  gives  off  carbonate  of 
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ammonia  when  heated,  and  on  eraporation  yields  crystals  of  cyanide  oi 
meroury,  and  of  another  compound,  which  is  perhaps  mercorie  cyanate. 
The  last-mentioned  crystals  are  transparent  foor-sided  tables,  often 
with  trancated  edges;  they  fuse  and  volatilize  on  red-hot  coals,  without 
decrepitation;  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  [proceeding  from  admixed  cyanide 
of  mercury f]  when  treated  with  hyaroohlorie  acid;  and  dissolre  io 
water  more  readily  than  cyanide  of  mercury,  forming  a  solution  which 
does  not  give  any  precipitate  with  potash.  (Vauqnelin.)  Hydrated 
ferrous  oxide  also  destroys  the  odour  of  aqueous  cyanogen,  assuming  a 
brown,  and  afterwards  a  dark-sreen  colour;  and,  after  being  separated 
from  the  lic^uid  by  filtration,  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  only 
a  small  portion  of  prussiau  blue;  the  filtrate,  when  distilled,  gives  of 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate. 
(Vauquelin.) 

8.  Aqueous  ammonia  absorbs  cyanogen  very  abundantly,  and  is 
decomposed  together  with  it,  yielding  a  brown  liquid,  whidi,  besides 
ammonia,  contains  aiulmic,  hydrocyanic  and  oxalic  acid,  and  urea. 
(Wdhler,  Fogg,  3,  177;  12;  253.)— Part  of  the  aiulmic  acid  is  deposited 
from  the  liquid  spontaneously,  the  rest  on  evaporation.  The  oxalic  acid 
may  be  precipitated  by  lime-water;  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
lime-precipitate,  yields  crystals  of  urea,  requiriuff  purification.  (W5hler.) 
Neglecting  the  azulmic  acid,  which  is  x(Cy+IlO),  the  reaction  may  be 
thus  expressed : 

6C«N  4-  12HO  -  2CWHW  +  C*HH)»  +  2CNH. 


oxidic 


hjdroejnmc 


9.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  over  red-hot  iron  is  converted  into  nitrogen 
ffas,  the  iron  becoming  brittle  and  acauiring  a  coating  of  charcoal.  (Ghi^- 
Lassac.^  The  solution  in  acids  of  the  iron  thus  altered  appears  to  contain 
ammonia;  the  carbonaceous  mass  which  remains  undissolved,  is  partially 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  ignited  with  potash  yields  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Duflos,  Br.  Arch.  22,  282.) 

Aqueous  cyanogen  agitated  with  iron  filings  and  then  set  aside,  com- 
completely  loses  its  odour  in  24  hours,  then  becomes  yellowish  green, 
afterwards  dark  brown,  and  acquires  a  pungent,  slightly  inky  taste.  If 
the  liquid  be  filtered  after  it  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  odour,  hot 
before  it  has  acauired  any  colour,  it  is  found  to  be  rich  in  iron,  and  is 
coloured  violet  by  tincture  of  galls;  on  being  mixed  first  with  potash  and 
then  with  an  acid,  it  yields  prussiau  blue;  when  left  to  itself,  it  deposits 
all  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  salt  (which  is  turned  blue  by  sul- 
phuric acid),  whilst  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  the  principal  substance 
that  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquids  If  the  liquid  be  not  filtered  from 
the  iron-filings  till  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  filtrate,  when 
mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  becomes  first  carmine-coloured  and  then 
purple;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  deposits  delicate  needles,  having  a 
pungent  taste  [urea  ?];  and,  on  ignition,  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  lerrie 
oxide,  which  could  not  be  detect^  in  the  filtrate  by  reagents.  The  iron- 
filings  on  the  filter  are  brown,  and  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  add, 
leave  a  residue  of  prussiau  blue.  (Vauquelin.) 

CombiniitumM.  a.  With  Water.  Liquid  cyanogen  does  not  mix  per- 
ceptibly with  water,  but  the  water  turns  brown  in  a  few  days  from  de- 
oompoaition  of  the  cyanogen.  (H.  Davy  &  Faraday.>— 1  voL  wa4er  at 
20""  gradoally  abeorba  4*5  yoL  cyanogen  gas,  thereby  aoquitnig  »  Jtrj 
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pangent  taate  and  odour.  ^Oay-Lnssao.) — The  redness,  disappearing  on 
the  application  of  heat,  which  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper,  Gkij-Lussac  is 
inclined  to  attribute  to  carbonic  acid  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the 
cyanogen.     For  the  spontaneous  decompoiition  of  aqueous  cyanogen,  vid.  pp.  387>  388. 

b.  With  Hydrogen,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid. — c.  With  Hydrogen 
and  Oxygen  forming  cyanic  acid.— a.  With  Fhoephortu  f — e.  With  Sulphur 
and  Hydrogen,  in  various  proportions,  forming  hydrosulphocyanic  acid, 
hydropersulphocyanic  acid,  hydrosulphocyanogen,  &c. — /.  With  Iodine, 
Jaromine,  and  Chlorine,  forming  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
— g.  With  Nitrogen?— h.  With  Metah,  forming  cyanides,  which  in  pre- 
sence of  water  may  be  regarded  as  faydrocyanates. 

i  Cyanogen  gas  is  absorbed  to  a  certain  extent  by  ether,  alcohol, 
Tolatile  oils,  and  a  few  other  organic  liquids. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid.    C»NH=HCy. 

For  Literature  and  History,  vid,  pp.  d77>  378. 

Prumc  Acid,  Blausaure,  Berlinerhlaueaure,  zootieche  Saure^  HydrO" 
cyan,  Hydrocyansdure,  Acide  pruuigue,  Acide  hycrocyanique,  Acide 
cyanhydrique,  Acidum  horueHcum. 

Tbe  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and 
quinces, — the  blossoms  of  the  peach,  sloe,  and  mountain-ash, — the  leaves 
of  tbe  peach,  cherry-laurel,  and  Portugal  laurel, — the  young  branches  of 
tbe  peach, — ^Uie  stem-bark  of  the  Portugal  laurel  and  mountain-ash,  and 
the  roots  of  the  last-named  tree, — when  soaked  in  water  and  distilled 
after  a  while,  jrield  hydrocyanic  acid,  together  with  a  volatile  oil  (bitter 
almond  oil).  (Bohm,  Schw,  J.  10,  126;  Schrader,  A.  Oehl,  1,  392;  also 
G%U>,  13,  503;  BuchoU,  A,  Gehl,  1,  83;  Vauquelin,  Ann,  Chim.  45,  206; 
also  A,  Gehl,  1,  78;  aJso  Crell.  Ann.  1803,  59;  Bergemann,  Schw.  4, 
346;  Stdckmann,  y.  Tr,  14,  1,  240,  auince  kernels;  Grassmanu,  Repert, 
27,  238;  mountain-ash.)— The  juice  of  the  root  of  J atropha  Manihot  also 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid  when  distilled.  (0.  Henry  and  Boutron-Char- 
lard. — But  it  is  only  in  the  moister  of  these  vegetable  substances  that 
the  acid  or  any  portion  of  it  exists  ready  formed;  the  greater  quantity 
18  produced  during  the  immersion  in  cold  water,  the  amygdalin  contained 
in  the  plants  being  then  resolved,  by  the  action  of  the  emulsin  which' 
U  also  contained  in  them  and  acts  as  a  ferment,  into  grape-sugar,  bitter 
almond  oil,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  last  two  substances  passing  over  in 
the  distillation.  (Kobiquet,  Liebig,  Wohler.) 

5  The  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  Guibourt,  {N,  J,  Fharm,  15, 
276,)  with  regard  to  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  now  also  by 
Lepi^,  (N,  J,  Fharm,  15,  274,)  although  from  earlier  experiments 
CI,  Vhim,  mid,  [3]  4,  365)  he  was  led  to  the  contrary  conclusion. 
Winckler  (Jahrb,  pr,  Fharm,  22,  89)  maintains  that  bitter-almond  oil 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid  does  really  exist  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel,  small  indeed  in  quantity,  and  varying  with  the  Quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain;  but  it  disappears  completely  when  the 
leaves  are  dried.  Similarly  with  the  leaves  of  Frunu^  Padus  and 
Amygdalui  Persica.  ^ 

Formation,  Several  modes  of  formation  have  already  been  given  in 
speaking  of  cyanogen. — 2.  In  varioas  decompositions  of  cyanogen  and 
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its  other  compoands. — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of  falminat^. — I.  In  the 
decomposition  of  formiate  of  ammonia  (p.  276). — 5.  In  the  decompo- 
sition of  amygdalin. 

Preparatwn,  A.  In  the  aqueouM  slate, — a.  From  hydraled  firro- 
Cjfanide  of  Potassium.  This  salt,  which  maybe  regarded  as  2KCy,FeC7y 
dUO,  is  decomposed  when  heated  above  100^  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  in  such  a  manner  that  half  the  cyanogen  passes  over  in  the  form 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  whilst  a  yellowish  white  powder,  KCy,  2FeCy,  is 
precipitated,  and  the  residual  Uqnid  contains  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
best  proportion  is  2  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  6  At.  sulphuric  acid, 
therefore  2  .  211*4  pts.  (=422*8  pts.)  ferrocyanide  of  ^tasdum  to 
6  .  49  (=294  pts.)  oil  of  vitriol  (diluted  with  any  convenient  quantity 
of  water), — therefore  nearly  10  pts.  of  the  ferrocyanide  to  7  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol.  (Everitt,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  6,  97): 

2(2KCy,FcCy,3HO)  +  6SO»  «  3HCy  +  KCy.2FeCy  +  3(KO,2SO»)  +  3HO. 

According  to  this  calculation,  422*4  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield 
3  *  27  (=81)  pts.  hydrocyanic  acid  (in  the  anhydrous  state);  or  100  pts. 
ferrocyanide  yield  19*16  pts.  hydrocyanic  acid.  Geiger  obtained  by 
experiment  1707,  and  Wackenroder  17*26. — A  larger  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  act  further  on  the  precipitated  KCy,2FeCy,  and 
cannot  therefore  lead  to  a  more  abundant  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid; 
on  the  contrary,  as  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  up  by  the  potash,  it  decom- 
poses part  of  the  liberated  hydbrocyanic  acid  into  ammonia  and  formic 
acid,  and  consequently  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  distils  over  is  smalls 
in  quantity  and  contaminated  with  formic  acid.  It  is  better  indeed  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one-half  (3*5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to 
10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  so  that  monosulphate  of  potash  may 
be  formed  instead  of  bisulphate;  as,  however,  the  monosulphate  is  but 
sparingly  soluble,  and  is  therefore  deposited  io  the  cyystalline  form  during 
the  distillation,  it  increases  the  percussive  ebullition  caused  by  the  white 
crystalline  powder,  so  that  drops  of  the  mixture  are  often  thrown  np,  and 
mix  with  the  distillate.  Hence  it  is  good  to  throw  a  few  clippings  of 
platinum-foil  inio  the  mixture.  (I.  276.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  goes  over  in  the  beginning 
of  the  distillation  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100*^;  and  when  tbe 
residua]  liquid  attains  a  higher  temperature,  the  water  follows,  containing 
but  little  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  good  condensing  apparatus  is  therefore 
necessary;  otherwise  the  hydrocyanic  acid  whioi  passes  over  at  first — 
since  its  boiling  point  is  not  above  27^,  will  for  the  most  part  escape  ii 
vapour  together  with  the  air  of  the  apparatus.  Water  in  the  receiver  like- 
wise ten<hi  to  prevent  this  loss. — It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  reside 
down  to  dryness;  it  is  sufficient  indeed  to  distil  off  from  J  to  }  of  the 
liquid,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  present. 

The  sulphuric  acid  used  is  common  English  oil  of  vitriol,  free  from 
nitric  acid.  There  is  no  advantage  in  distilling  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  phosphoric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid;  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  strength  of  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  variable,  it  is  less 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  Quantity  required  than  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dissolve  the  ferrocyanide  in  water  before  adding 
the  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  readily  dissolves  in  the  water  as  the  distillatioo 
goes  on. 

The  distillatory  apparatus  roust  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  aoj 
portion  of  the  mixture  from  spirting  over — to  contain  but  little  air^  inas* 
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much  as  the  air  in  esoaping  always  carries  bydrocyanio  acid  yapoar  with 
it — and  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  cooling  sarfa^. 

If  the  distillate  should  become  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  potash 
and  pmssian  blue  by  spirting,  it  must  be  carefully  rectified  over  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  an 
apparatus  affor<Sn£^  r^bdy  means  of  condensation.  This  however  occasions 
loss  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  rectified  acid  is  much  more  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  (Kemmerich,  Br,  Arch.  12,  92  ;  Duflos^ 
Ka$tn,  Arch,  14,  114.) 

The  following  mode  of  conducting  the  process  may  be  depended 
upon  for  giving  satisfactory  results:  10  parts  of  coarsely  pounded  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potaissium  are  introduced  into  a  flask,  together  with  a  cooled 
mixture  of  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  between  30  and  40  of  water,  and  a 
few  clippings  of  platinnm;  and  the  bent  tube  b  {App,  51)  is  fitted  into 
the  flask,  its  shorter  arm,  which  is  not  quite  upright,  being  blown  out  to  a 
bulb  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  contamination  of  the  distillate  by 
matter  spirting  up  from  the  flask,  and  its  longer  arm,  which  is  3  feet 
long  and  descends  graduallv,  being  covered  with  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
paper,  kept  constantly  wet  W  means  of  the  dropping  bottle.  (App.  36.) 
The  end  of  this  long  arm  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  into  the  neck  of  a 
tnbnlated  receiver  c,  {App,  51,)  which,  if  very  strong  hydrocyanic  acid 
18  to  be  obtained,  must  be  empty  and  surrounded  with  ice,  hut  in  the 
contrary  case  must  contain  water  and  be  surrounded  with  ice  or  with 
cold  water.  In  either  case,  a  Welter's  safety-tube  is  fitted  into  the 
tnbulus  of  the  receiver  to  convey  the  escaping  air  into  a  long-necked 
flask  containing  water,  which  retains  the  rest  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  distillation  is  continued  till  the  residue  is  reducecf  to  one-fourth  of 
the  original  quantity,  and  in  this  manner,  the  acid  is  obtained  with  scarcely 
any  loss,  even  in  summer.  (Gm.) 

The  following  are  other  modifications  of  the  process: 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3*75  oil  of  vitriol  and  40  water, 
distilled  till  10  pts.  of  distillate  are  obtained.  (Scheele.)  If  no  hydro- 
cyanic acid  were  lost,  the  distillate  should  by  calculation  contain  19  16 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  5  oil  of  vitriol,  and  10  water. 
(Jttner.)  The  same  strength,  provided  the  distillation  be  carried  nearly 
to  dryness. 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  40  pts.  of  warm  water; 
8*9  oil  of  vitriol  [too  much!  mixed  with  19  water;  in  the  receiver,  20 
parts  of  water,  distilled  till  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  amounts  to  60  pts. 
(Oiese,  JScher,  Ann,  2,  337.)  Should  contain  3*27  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  40  pts.  of  hot  water; 
mixed  with  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  water,  and  distilled  in  the  chloride 
of  csdcium  batn  from  a  retort  having  its  neck  slightly  inclined  upwards, 
and  connected  with  a  Liebig*s  condensing  tube,  (I.  288,)  which  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tall,  narrow-necked  cylinder,  containing  50  pts.  of  cold 
water.  The  mixture  is  distilled  till  the  50  pts.  water  are  increased  to  95 
(Oeiger  &  Hess,  Ann,  Pharm,  3,318.)  F According  to  calcuhition,  this 
acid  should  contain  2*06  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  prussio  acid.] 

10  pts.  pulverized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  12  oil  of  vitriol  [too 
much]  mixed  with  20  water;  72  water  in  the  receiver;  16  pts.  distilled 
over,  so  that  the  whole  amounts  to  88;  neck  of  retort  slantmg  upwards 
ai^d  connected  with  a  long  tube,  which  is  bent  downwards  at  a  short 
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distance  from  the  retort,  and  kept  cool,  &c     The  distillate   contains 
traces  of  formic  and  sulphuric  acid.  ( Wackenroder,  N.  Br,  ^rcA.  29, 35. 
— According  to  calculation,  this  distillate  should  contain  2*17  per  cent  of 
anhydrous  prussieacid. 

10  pts.  ferrocjanide  of  potassium,  5  oil  of  vitriol  and  125  water;  31 
water  in  the  receirer;  apparatus  like  Wackenroder's;  retort  heated  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  bath  to  125'';  the  distillate  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  water  sufficient  to  make  it  up  to  114  pts.;  lastly,  3  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  added  to  render  the  hydrocyanic  acid  more  permanent.  (Thaulow, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  252.)— The  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  interferes  with  the 
use  of  the  acid  in  many  cases.     According  to  Thaulow,  the  acid  thus  pre- 
pared contains  1*5,  by  calculation  1*68  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  pmssic  acid. 
IT  10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium^  5  oil  of  vitriol,  and  an  adequate 
quantity  of  water,  yield,  when  distilled  to  dryness,  from  57  to  59  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  corresponding  to  the  cyanogen  in  the 
cyanide  of  potassium;  if  the  distilhition  be  performed  in  a  current  of 
aqueous  vapour,  86*49  p.  c.  pass  over.     3  pts.  ferrocyiAide  and  2  oil  of 
vitriol  twice  distilled  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  yield  856  percent 
of  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  cyanogen  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium;  on 
repeating  the  distillation  four  times,  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
obtained  rather  exceeded  that  which  corresponded  to  the  cyanide  of 
potassium;  the  residual  sediment  amounted  to  21*16  p.  c.  of  the  salt; 
and  the  filtrate  contained  a  ferric  salt    We  cannot  therefore  exactly  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  ferrocyanide  is  converted  into 
hydrocyanic  acid,  inasmuch  as  this  quantity  is  efiected  by  the  mode  of 
distillation.      In  preparing  the  meaiciual   acid,  the  strength  must  be 
determined  by  analysis.  (Mohr,  Arch,  Pharm,  [2],  5S,  11;  Jahretber. 
1847-8,  474.)  ^ 

Comp.  Gbbel  (If.  Tr.  5,  2,  22).— Schroder  {Berl  Jahrb.  22,  83; 
27,  2,  73;  £r.  Arch,  2,  59).— Trommsdorff  {Taschenb.  1822,  209).— 
Grischow  (Sc/iw.  33,  325).— Strathing  {MepeH,  25,  159). — Neuhaus  {Br. 
Arch.  7,  71).— Duflo8(Jr<wfn.  Arch.  14,  U;  Br.  Arch.  29,  65).— Brandos, 
£r.  Arch.  2,  74,  and  261).— Trommsdorff,  Jun.  (I^.  Br.  Arch.  IJ,  216), 

b.  From  Cyanide  of  PotcLssium. — This  compound  is  so  &r  better 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  that  it  is  decomposed 
by  acids  at  meilium  temperatures,  into  a  potash-salt  and  hydrocyanic  acid; 
but  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  a  uniformly  pure  state, 
and  consequently  in  determining  wi^h  accuracy  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic that  it  will  yield,^a  point  of  essential  importance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  medicinal  acid. 

1.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  perfectly  dehydrated  and  then  heated 
to  redness  in  a  well-dosed  iron  or  earthen  crucible,  yields  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbide  of  iron.  Robiquet  («/.  Pharm.  17. 
653)  distils  the  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  this  mass  with  sulpharto  acid. 
Gautier  («/.  Pharm.  13,  17)  introduces  the  perfectly  black  mixtvre, 
coarsely  pounded,  into  a  retort,  through  the  tubulus  of  which  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  [or  better,  dilute  sulphuric  acid]  are  poured  in  by  means 
of  an  S-tube.  As  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off  abundantly,  even  at 
a  very  gentle  heat,  the  heat  must  be  very  cautiously  applied,  and  rad 
means  of  condeusation  provided.  {Comp.  Boudet,  J.  Pharm.  20,  53u) 

2.  A  solution  of  1  pt  of  cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  by  fusing 
the  ferrocyanide  with  carbonate  of  potash,  in  2  pts.  water,  is  put  into  a 
distillatory  apparatus,  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  water 
added  by  small  portions,  waiting  before  each  addition  till  the  effervas- 
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oenoe  caused  hj  the  last  has  subsided;  and  the  miztare  distilled  at  a 
gentle  heat.  (Liebig.)  Since  cyanide  of  potassinm,  prepared  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  contains  1  At.  cyanate  of  potash  for  erery  5  At. 
of  the  cyanide,  and  the  cyanic  acid  liberated  therefrom  is  quickly 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  addition  of  snlphanc  acid 
produces  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  residue  of  the  distillation 
consists  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  2  At.  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  directly  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  only 
3  At.  hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  when  previously  converted  into  cyanide, 
they  yield  5  At.  of  the  acid.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  41,  288.)  Fart  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  lost  by  being  carried  away  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  acid  thus  prepared  will  keep,  since 
carbonate  of  ammonia  muy  be  formed  in  it  from  the  small  quantity  of 
cyanic  acid  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation. 

3.  To  a  solution  of  9  pts.  tartaric  acid  in  60  pts.  water,  contained  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle  nearly  filled  with  it,  4  parts  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium  are  added;  the  vessel  shaken,  frequently  dipped  into  cold 
water,  and  then  left  in  the  cold  for  12  hours;  and  the  aqueous  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of 
potash,  poured  off  from  the  crystallized  tartrate.  (Th.  Clarke,  Lond, 
med,  surg.  J.  6,  524;  also  J,  chim,  nUd,  7,  544.)— According  to  calcu- 
lation, this  acid  contains  3*6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid. 

c.  From  Cyanide  of  Mercury. — 1 .  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  agitated 
with  iron  filings,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  till 
the  liquid  no  longer  tastes  of  mercury  [or  better,  till  a  portion  of  it 
taken  out  is  no  longer  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen],  the  solution 
then  decanted  from  the  iron  and  mercury  into  a  retort,  and  distilled. 
(Scheele.^ — In  this  process,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  iron, 
for  the  /ormation  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  hydrogen  with  the  cyanogen, 
forming  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  mercury  is  separated  in  the  metallic 
state: 

HgCy  +  Fe  +  HO  +  SO*  -  FeO,SO»  +  HCy  +  Hg. 

According  to  this  equation,  126  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  reouire  49  pts., 
or  rather  more,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  at  least  28  pts.  of  iron  filings;  an  excess  of  iron,  however, 
accelerates  the  decomposition.  If  the  cyanide  of  mercury  be  carefully 
weighed,  this  method  is  very  well  adapted  to  produce  an  acid  of  definite 
strength.  The  acid  distils  over  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Gm.;  comp,  Duflos, 
Kadn.Arch.U,nZ.) 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  solution  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  sulphide  of  mercury.  (Proust,  Vauquelin.) 
HgCy  +  HS  -  HgS  +  HCy. 

Vauquelin,  who  employs  a  solution  of  1  pt.  cyanide  of  mercury  in  8  pts. 
water,  frees  the  solution  from  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by 
agitation  with  carbonate  of  lead,  till  fresh  nortions  of  that  salt  are  no 
longer  browned  by  it,  and  filters  the  liquid  again.  But  even  if  these 
filtrations  be  performed  in  a  well-covered  filter,  a  considerable  (quantity 
of  prussic  acid  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  that  this  process  never  yields  an 
acid  of  definite  strength;  mereover,  the  acid  thus  prepared  is  apt  to  be 
0omewhat  contaminated  with  hydrosulphocyanio  acid  and  oxide  of  lead.— 
Comp,  Schrdder.  (Berl.  Jahrb,  22,  97;  Br.  Arch.  2,  50.) 
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d.  From  Cyanide  of  Silver. — Cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  from  the 
nitrate  by  hydrocyanic  acid  is  washed  and  dried;  200  pts.  of  it  shaken 
up  with  240  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*129,  and  when  the  decom- 
position is  complete,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  separated  from  the  chloride 
of  silver  by  decantation.  (Everitt,  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  6,  100.) — This  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  bat  has 
the  advantage  of  definite  strength. 

e.  From  Cyanide  of  Lead, — The  cyanide  precipitated  from  sugar  of 
lead  by  prnssic  acid  is  decomposed  by  an  eqnivalent  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  (Thomson.)  As,  however,  the  cyanide  of  lead  is  difficult 
to  dry,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined; if  too  little  be  used,  lead  remains  in  solution.  (Soubeiian,  N.  J. 
Fharm.  1,  121.) 

/.  Hydrocyanic  acid  of  perfectly  definite  strength  can  only  be  obtained 
by  mixing  weighed  quantities  of  the  anhydrous  acid  and  water. 

B.  Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Hydrocyanic  Add. — The  great  vola- 
tility and  hifi^bly  poisonous  character  of  hydrocyanic  acid  render  this 
process  very  £ingerous;  it  should,  therefore,  only  be  performed  in  winter, 
and  with  the  aid  of  freezing  mixture. 

a.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  prussic  acid  is  prepared  by  one  of 
the  preceding  processes,  and  the  water  removed  from  it  by  chloride  of 
calcium.  Trautwein  (Repert.  11,  13)  distils  15  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  9  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  9  pts.  water,  till  4  or  5  pts.  of 
strong  acid  have  passed  over  into  the  receiver,  which  must  be  surrounded 
with  ice  or  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt;  pours  the  acid  into  a  strong 
bottle  provided  with  a  good  stopper  and  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture; 
and  adds  pulverized  chloride  of  calcium  in  small  successive  portions,  and 
with  frequent  agitation,  so  that  no  great  development  of  heat  may  take 
place.  The  mixture,  after  being  left  at  rest  for  a  while,  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  lower  one  consisting  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
the  upper  of  hydrocyanic  acid  freed  from  part  of  the  water.  The  acid  is 
then  poured  into  another  bottle,  and  again  treated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium; and  this  treatment  continued  till  fresh  quantities  of  chloride  of 
calcium  added  to  the  acid  no  longer  become  pasty  and  cake  together,  bat 
remain  pulverulent.  By  this  treatment,  Trautwein  obtains  from  2  to  2|- 
pts.  of  anhydrous  acid. — [Since  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  is  lost  at 
each  decantation,  and  moreover  the  vapour  which  escapes  may  exert  a 
poisonous  action,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  acid  in  the  first  bottle  and  draw 
off  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  by  a  syphon.  This  syphon  is  filled 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  closed  with  the  finger  at 
the  end  of  the  longer  arm,  and  not  opened  till  the  shorter  arm  is 
depressed  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottle  held  in  a  somewhat  inclined 
position.  As  soon  as  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  has  completely  ran 
out,  the  syphon  is  again  dosed  with  the  finger  and  taken  out.  More 
chloride  of  calcium  is  then  introduced,  &c.,  &c.  As  soon  as  a  fresh  por- 
substance  no  longer  becomes  pasty,  the  acid  may  be  decanted 
cooled  bottle  containing  pulverized  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
a  clean  bottle.  (6m.)] 

>ur  of  strong  prussic  acid  evolved  from  a  mixture,  is  paooed 
r  over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  retains  the  water, 
concentrated  and  filtered  solution  of  the  black  mixture  of 
>otassium  and  carbide  of  iron  left  after  ignition  of  the  ferro- 
392),  is  distilled,  and  the  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  filled 
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with  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  cooled  receiver.  (Robiqaet^  J.  Fharm. 
17,653.) 

2.  The  black  mixture  iust  mentioned  is  put  into  a  tubulated  retort 
and  moistened  with  water;  hydrochloric  acid  poured  in  through  an  S-tube; 
and  the  evolved  hydrocyanic  acid  (according  to  Gay-Lussac's  method) 
passed  through  a  tube,  the  fore  part  of  which  contains  pulverized  marble 
(to  retain  the  hydrochloric  acid),  and  the  hinder  part,  chloride  of  calcium 
(to  retain  the  water),  and  thence  through  a  knee-shaped  tube  into  a  bottle 
surrounded  with  ice.  (Gautier,  J,  Pharm,  13,  17.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3  pts.  burnt  tartar, 
and  1  pt.  charcoal  is  fused  in  a  covered  crucible;  the  fused  mass  digested 
with  6  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a  vessel  which  can  be  closed;  and 
the  clear  solution  decanted  from  the  sediment  of  iron  and  charcoal  into  a 
tabulated  retort,  which  is  connected  with  a  glass  tube  horizontal  in  the 
nearer  part,  bent  downwards  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  retort,  and 
passing  into  a  U-tube.  This  U-tube  is  placed  within  a  cylinder  containing 
cold  water,  and  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  excepting  at  the  end 
where  the  vapours  enter,  and  at  this  end  are  placed  small  pieces  of  the 
fused  mixture  above  mentioned.  The  other  end  of  the  U-tube  is  con- 
nected by  a  bent  tube  with  the  glass,  which  serves  as  a  receiver,  and  is 
surrounded  with  ice,  or  better,  with  a  freezing  mixture.  A  cooled  mix- 
of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  (the  fused  mixture  whose  solution  is  contained  in 
the  retort  being  supposed  =  2)  and  1  pt.  water  is  then  poured  into  the 
retort  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  through  a  funnel-tube  adapted  to  the 
tubulus.  The  mixture  starts  spontaneously  into  strong  ebullition,  so 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  slowly,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  distils  over  without  the  application  of  heat. 
Finally,  when  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  and  the  boiling  has 
ceased,  the  retort  is  heated  till  the  contents  begin  to  boil  gently;  and  the 
cylinder  in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  immersed,  is  emptied  of 
cold  water  and  filled  with  water  at  30°— 35^^,  to  volatilize  the  prussic 
acid  there  condensed,  and  cause  it  to  pass  over  into  the  receiver.  (Wohler, 
BerzeHus  Lehrh.  1,  816.) 

The  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  3  pts.  burnt  tartar, 
and  1  pt.  charcoal,  forms,  after  ignition,  not  a  fused  mass,  but  a  coarse 
powder.  That  part  of  it  which  is  introduced  into  the  nearer  end  of  the 
U-tube  is  converted,  by  the  first  portions  of  water  that  pass  over,  into  a 
mud  which  stops  up  the  U-tube,  and  thereby  causes  the  liquid  in  the 
retort  to  spirt  up  through  the  funnel-tube.  And  even  if  the  U-tube  con- 
tains nothing  but  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  large  quantity  of 
water  which  passes  over  quickly  liquefies  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
consequently  the  process  must  be  interrupted  when  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  acid  has  passed  over.  For  this  reason,  it  might  be  advisable  to  use 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  ignited  mass.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  Trautwein*s  method  of  dehydration  is  the  best,  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  preferable,  in  preparing  the  hydrated  acid,  to  use  Wdhler  s 
mixture  instead  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassmm.  (Gm.)  IT  To  obviate 
these  objections,  W5hler  ngw  recommends  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  be 
inclined  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  an  intermediate  vessel 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium placed  between  the  retort  and  the  U-tube.  The  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  and  the  intervening  vessel  are  immersed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  in  water  at  30°,  and  the  prussic  acid  vapour  is  condensed  in  a 
tall  narrow  vessel,  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt;  the  acid 
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is  then  obtained  in  the  crystalliced  state.  The  cheapest  mode  of  pre- 
paring anhydrous  pmssio  acid  is  by  the  direct  decomposition  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  vii.,  by  distilling  in  the  apparatus  just  described,  a 
mixture  of  10  pts.  of  that  salt  with  7  pts.  oil  of  yitriol  and  14  water; 
the  fannel-tube  may  then  be  dispensed  with.  The  mixture  boils  regu- 
larly and  without  percussion  over  an  open  charcoal  fire.  {Ann.  Pkartn. 
73,  218;  Jahresber,  1850,  350.)  T 

4.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  gently  heated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  connected  with  a  tube  0*6  met.  long 
and  0*01  met.  wide.  In  the  first  third  of  this  tube  are  placed  fragments 
of  marble,  and  in  the  other  two-thirds  small  pieces  of  rased  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  tube  passes  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice  or  wiUi  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  prussic  acid  which  condenses  in  the  marble  and 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  is  gradually  driven  into  the  receiver  by  gently 
heating  the  tube  from  the  end  next  the  retort  to  the  other  end.  (Gay- 
Lussac)  Ittner  proceeded  in  the  same  way,  excepting  that  he  received 
the  vapour  of  the  prussic  acid  over  mercury.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  in  excess,  part  of  the  evolved  hvdrocyanic  acid  is  converted  into 
ammonia  (and  formic  acid),  so  that  sal-ammoniac  is  found  in  the  residue, 
together  with  the  corrosive  sublimate.  ( Vauquelin.)  Hence  the  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  used  must  not  be  greater  than  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely required  to  effect  the  decomposition.  (Pelouze.) — 1 26  pts.  cyanide 
of  mercury  require,  to  decompose  them,  179  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1-10,  or  126  pts.  of  sp.  gr.  1*16,  or  94  pts.  of  sp.  gr.  119.)--- 
P.  V.  Schulz  {Scker,  Ann,  6,  310)  condensed  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
evolved  from  6  ounces  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  4  ounces  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  second  tubulated  retort,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  kept  cold, — and  then  immersed 
this  second  retort,  after  closing  the  tubulus,  in  water  at  37*5^, — where- 
upon there  passed  over  at  first  a  drachm  of  transparent  and  colourless 
prussic  acid,  which  did  not  congeal  at  —37*5^  (Gay-Lussac's  acid  iron 
at  —15"^),  remained  unaltered  for  a  week  at  —25^,  but  at  —10^  was  soon 
converted,  without  loss  of  weight,  into  a  dry,  black  substance.  [Did  it 
contain  much  ammonia  ?] 

c.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved  directly  in  the  anhydrous  state.— 
Vauquelin  passes  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  a  slow  current 
through  a  tube  filled  with  dry  pulverized  cyanide  of  mercury — except  at 
the  f&rther  end,  where  there  is  placed  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lead — and  connected  with  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt.  The 
process  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  carbonate  of  lead  begins  to  blacken, 
indicating  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  about  to  pass  into  the  receiver. 


Testing  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  especially  of  the  ffydrated  Acid,^ 

The  acid  should  be  transparent  and  colourless;  should  not  redden 
litmus,  or  if  it  does,  the  reddening  ought  to  be  feeble  and  transient;  and 
should  evaporate  at  100^  without  leaving  a  residue. 

Strength, — 1.  Determining  the  specific  gravity  does  not  afford  an 
exact  estimation  of  the  strength.  {\3te^Schw,  36,  282.) — 2.  To  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  acid  a  weighed  quantity  of  finely  powdered  red 
oxide  of  mercury  is  added,  by  small  portions  and  with  agitation,  till  the 
last  portions  added  remain  undissolved,  and  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  IS  no  longer  perceptible.     The  weight  of  the  remaining  quantity  of 
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mercaric  oxide  deducted  from  the  original  weight,  gives  the  weight  of 
the  (quantity  diasolved;  and  since  108  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  require  for 
solution  27  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussio  acid,  it  follows  that  4  pts.  of  mer- 
coric  oxide  dissolved  indicate  the  presence  of  1  pt.  of  anhyctous  acid  in 
the  liquid  under  examination.  (Ure,  Quart.  J,  of  Se.  13,  821;  also  Sckw, 
36,  282.)  As  the  cyanide  of  mercury  thus  formed  is  capable  of  taking 
up  more  of  the  mercuric  oxide,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming, 
indeed,  the  compound  HgO,H^y;  this  method  is  apt  to  ffive  too 
^at  an  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  not 
Kept  cool,  and  the  addition  of  mercuric  oxide  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  disappeared.  Moreover,  it  must  first  be 
ascertained  that  the  prussic  acid  to  be  examined  is  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  would  likewise  dissolve  mercuric  oxide.  In  this  case 
Geoghegan  saturates  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime  before 
adding  the  mercuric  oxide. — This  method  is  not  applicable  to  cherry-laurel 
water,  bitter  almond  water,  (fee,  because  these  waters  contain  a  vegetable 
acid,  probably  benzoic  acid,  which  likewise  dissolves  mercuric  oxide.  (Duflos, 
K<utn.  Afxh.  14,  88.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  such  that  the  liquid,  after  precipitation,  may  be  rather  acid 
than  alkaline,  is  dropjped  into  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate of  cyanide  ot  silver  is  producea;  the  precipitate  collected  on  a 
small  filter  previously  dried  at  100°  and  weigned;  and  the  precipitate 
and  filter  washed  and  dried  together  at  100°  and  weighed. — 134  pts.  of 
ojanide  of  silver  indicate  27  pts.  of  anlnrdrous  prussic  acid. — The  acid 
may  also  be  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia, 
aiid  nitric  acid  then  cautiously  added  to  the  liquid  till  a  slight  acid 
reaction  is  produced.  (Duflos.)  This  method  is  the  most  accurate  of  all. 
1*  4. — 1  At.  cyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  1  At.  cyanide  of  silver,  a 
eoluble  double  cyanide  which  is  not  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali.  If 
then  a  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  be  mixed  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash  till  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  is  produced,  and  then  with  a 

graduated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  tur- 
idity,  1  At.  of  silver  used  will  correspond  exactly  to  2  At.  hydrocyanic 
present  in  the  liquid.  The  presence  of  formic  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  no 
influence  on  the  result.  This  method  is  quite  as  accurate  as  the  last,  and  is 
applicable  to  bitter  almond  water  and  laurel  water,  as  well  as  to  medicinal 
prussic  acid.  Bitter  almond  water,  which  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
oily  drops,  must  first  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulK  of  water 
to  render  it  clear;  otherwise  the  limit  of  the  reaction  will  not  be  seen. 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  102;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  334;  N.  J.  Pharm. 
19,  297;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  219.)  IT — 5.  Mercurous  nitrate  is  added 
to  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  thereby 
precipitated  ascertained.     As  the  reaction  which  here  takes  place  is: 

HCy  +  Hg»0  -  HgCy  +  HO  +  Hg, 

it  follows  that  100  pts.  (1  At.)  mercurpr  indicate  the  presence  of  27  pts. 
(1  At.)  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  According  to  Jahn,  this  mode  of  deter- 
mination is  less  exact,  and  gives  too  little  hydrocyanic  acid;  because  the 
Ditrio  acid  which  is  set  free  redissolves  a  portion  of  the  precipitated 
merourY  [and  because  the  mercury-solution  may  likewise  contain  mer- 
eurio  nitrate]. — 6.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed,  first  with  potash,  then 
with  a  ferroeo-ferric  salt,  then  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  prussian  blue  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  in  (3),  excepting  that  the  filter,  and  the 
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precipitate  and  filter  together,  most  be  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  dO"*— 40°.  In  this  process,  610  pte.  of  pmsaian  blue  (r^arded 
as  Fe'Cy*,20HO)  indicate  243  pts.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  =  100  :  40 
(according  to  Ittner,  100  pts.  prussian  blue  correspond  to  48  hydro- 
cyanic  acid).  The  determination  is,  however,  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
Prussian  blue  contains  variable  quantities  of  water  and  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

Contamination  with  StUphuric,  Hydrochloric,  Nitric,  Tartaric,  and 
other  of  the  stronger  Adds. — 1.  Tincture  of  litmus  is  strongly  reddened 
by  the  acid  thus  contaminated,  and  retains  its  red  colour  after  a  day's 
exposure  to  the  air. — 2.  Hydrocyanic  acid  contaminated  with  a  stronger 
acid,  throws  down  red  iodide  of  mercury  from  the  colourless  solution  of 
the  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potassium.  That  ihia 
test  may  give  correct  results,  however,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  free 
from  alcohol,  because  that  liquid  would  retain  the  iodide  of  mercury  in 
solution.  (Geoghegan.  Phil,  Mag,  J,  7,  400;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  7,  99.) 

Contamination  with  Sulphuric  Acid. — ^Turbidity  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

With  Hydrochloric  Acid. — As  the  cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  by 
hydroc3ranic  acid  from  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  much  like  the  chloride 
obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  following  distinctive  tests  are  re- 
quired besides  those  above  mentioned. — 1.  The  acid  mixed  with  ammonia 
and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  residue  of  sal-ammoniac,  the 
hydroc3ranate  of  ammonia  passing  off  in  vapour. — 2.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  borax  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
perfect  dryness;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  gives  a  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  if  the  acid  originally  contained  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Wackenroder.)— 3.  The  precipitate  obtained  with  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid,  if 
it  contains  chloride  of  silver  as  well  as  cyanide.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm, 
18,70.) 

With  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — Brown  precipitate  with  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury. 

With  Ammonia, — Prussic  acid  thus  contaminated,  soon  turns  brown; 
treated  with  strong  potash  in  the  cold,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  recognizable  hj 
the  cloud  which  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid;  evaporated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  leaves  a  residue  containing  ammonia. 

With  Oxide  of  Lead, — This  impurity  is  found  in  Vauquelin  s  prusaic 
acid;  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  precipitates  which  it  forms  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  sulpnuric  acid. 

With  Cyanide  of  Mercury, — This  impurity  is  present  in  the  acid 
prepared  by  Vauquelin's  method,  if  the  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  not  been  continued  long  enough. 

With  Formic  Add, — May  be  present  when  the  acid  has  been  prepared 
by  distilling  a  cyanide  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
causes  the  acid  to  redden  litmus,  although  no  hydrochloric  or  snlphnrio 
acid  is  present.  On  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  the  acid  and  heating 
the  solution,  the  mercury  is  reduced,  producing  a  grey  cloud  and  a  pre- 
cipitate of  mercurial  globules.  (Wackenroder.) — If  the  greater  part  o£ 
the  liquid  be  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  residue  reduces  merourio 
oxide  with  effervescence.  (Geiger.) — 200  pts.  of  mercury  thus  precipitated 
indicate  the  presence  of  46  pts.  of  formic  acid. — By  digesting  the  acid 
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thus  ooniaminated  with  carbonate  of  lead>  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
needles  of  formiate  of  lead  are  obtiuned. 

With  Hydromlphocyanic  A  cid. — In  Vaaquelin*8  acid,  a  few  drops  of 
a  ferric  salt  produce  a  deep  red  colour. 

A  residue  left  after  evaporation  of  the  acid  over  the  water-bath,  may 
consist  of:  Phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  potash,  prussian  blue, 
bitartrate  of  potash,  oxide  of  lead,  cyanide  of  mercury. 

FrapertUs  of  Anhydrous  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — Transparent,  colourless, 
mobile  liquid .  Freezes  at  —  1 5*^,  forming  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  Specific  gravity  of  the  acid  prepared  according  to  B,  b,  4, 
.  395,  =  0-70583  at  7^  and  06969  at  18^  (Gay-Lussac);  of  that  obtained 
y  the  process  B,  a,  p.  394,  =  0  705  ....  0710  at  6"*  (Trautwein);  of 
the  acid  obtained  from  cyanide  of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(B,  c,  p.  396),  0-706  at  2-8^  (Cooper.)  Refracting  power  1-275.  (Cooper, 
FhU.  Mag,  J.  14,  186.)— Boils  at  26  5*  (Gay-Lussac),  at  27-5....29^ 
(Trautwein.)  Tension  at  -h  lO''  =  0-38  met.  Hydrocyanic  acid  evapo- 
rating in  a  constant  quantity  of  air  at  -|-  20^,  increases  its  volume  five 
times.  A  drop  of  the  acid  evaporating  in  the  air  on  a  glass  rod  or  on 
paper,  produces  a  decree  of  cold  by  which  the  remaining  portion  is 
frozen.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  vapour  =  0*9746.  (Ghiy-Lussac.)  Refracting 
power  of  the  vapour  (I.,  95).  The  feeble  [tolerably  strong]  reddening 
of  litmus  produced  by  this  acid,  disappears  as  the  acid  evaporates  in  the 
air.  (Gkty-Lussac.) 

Hydrocyanic  acid  has  a  very  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds;  its  taste  is  cooling  at  first,  bnt  afterwards  bitter  and  pungent. 
The  vapour  when  inhaled  excites  coughing,  giddiness,  and  head-ache. 
This  acid  destro3r8  life  more  quickly  than  any  other  narcotic  poison,  the 
qnantity  of  the  real  acid  requirod  to  produce  fatal  effects  being  smaller  as 
tne  acid  is  less  diluted  with  water. — Since  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
prevents  the  oxidation  of  sugar  (but  not  that  of  albumen  or  fibrin)  by 
iodic  acid  (p.  1 26),  the  poisonous  action  of  the  acid  may  perhaps  arise 
from  its  interfering  with  the  oxidation,  by  the  respiratory  process,  of 
various  substances  contained  in  the  blood;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
which  does  not  prevent  the  oxidizing  action  of  iodic  acid,  is  likewise 
destitute  of  poisonous  properties.  (Millon,  N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  13,  40.) 

Hydrocyanic  acid  forms  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver;  when  mixed  with  potash,  then  with  a  ferroso-ferric  salt,  and  then 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  prussian  blue. 

H  Mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  gently  heated  till  the 
mixture  becomes  colourless,  it  yields  a  liquid  containing  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium,  which  gives  with  ferric  salts  a  very  strong  blood-red 
colour,  and  with  cnpric  salts,  in  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphocyanide.  (Liebig,  Ann,  JPharm,  61,  127; 
FhU.  Mag.  J.  31, 140;  Jahruber.  1847-8,  987.)— This  is  an  extremely 
delicate  test.  According  to  A.  Taylor,  (Ann.  Fharm,  65,  263,)  it  will 
show  distinctly  the  presence  of  W77  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid 
in  a  very  dilute  liquid,  whereas  the  prussian  blue  test  is  not  capable  of 
detecting  less  than  j^  of  a  grain.  The  best  mode  of  applying  the  test, 
according  to  Taylor,  is  to  place  the  liquid  containing  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  a  watch-glass,  and  cover  it  with  another  which  is  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  upper  watch- 
glass  is  ^ntly  heated  till  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  dry,  and  the  dried 
residae  is  treated  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  f 
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Deeompo$Uion$,  1.  Vapour  of  hydroc^ruiic  acid  paaoed  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tabe,  is  partly  resolred  into  cyanogen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  gaB  [and  charcoal)]  (Ghty-Lnssac).  —  2.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
Taponr  mixed  with  hydrogen  is  bnt  imperfectly  decompoeed  by  a  snooes- 
aion  of  electric  sparks,  the  gaseoos  mixture  depositing  a  small  quanUty  of 
charcoal  and  increasing  perceptibly  in  Tolome.  (Ga^-Lnssac.)  [This 
expansion  is  not  vety  easy  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  carbonic  oxide  or  hydrogen  arising  from  the  presence  of 
water.] — 3.  The  liquid  acid  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery 
yields  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole;  no  gas  is  set  free  at  the  positive 
pole,  because,  according  to  Gay-Lussacy  the  cyanogen  there  separated 
remains  dissolved  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  or,  according  to  Davy,  because 
cyanide  of  platinum  is  formed. 

4.  The  anhydrous  acid  and  its  vapour,  when  set  on  fire  by  flamiiif 
bodies,  bum  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  producing  carbionic  acid 
and  nitrogen.  According  to  Scheele,  the  vapour  bums  with  a  bluish  red 
or  yellow  flame. — The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  detonating 
eudiometer,  explodes  with  great  violence  on  the  passage  of  an  electric 
spark  (Ittner),  forming  also  a  white  cloud.  In  this  reaction,  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  produced  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen.  For  complete  combustion,  2j|  vol.  oxygen  are  required  to  2  voL 
hydrocyanic  vapour;  after  the  explosion,  1^  vol.  gas  (1  vol.  hydrogen 
and  4  vol.  oxygen)  are  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  there  remau  2  voL 
carbonic  acid  and  I  vol.  nitrogen.  (Gay-Lussac.) — Also  when  the  vapour 
is  passed  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  there  are  formed  2  voL  carbonic 
acid  and  1  vol.  nitrogen,  together  with  water.  (Gay-Lussac) 

5.  The  anhydrous  acid  poured  into  a  bottle  nlled  with  dry  chlorine 
gas  is  converted  in  sunshine  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen: 

3(?NH  +  6C1  -  OWCl*  +  3Ha. 
If  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  in  excess,  a  yellow  or  red  and  more  viseid 
mixture  is  produced,  consisting  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.^If  the  chlorine  is  moist,  decomposition  takes  place  even  in 
the  dark,  heat  being  evolved  and  a  small  quantity  of  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen  formed,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ammonia. — Probably  in  this  manner: 

C^NH  +  CI  +  3HO  -  CO  +  CO«  +  NH<C1. 
If  the  vessel  containing  the   hydrocyanic  acid  and  moist  chlorine  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  sal-ammoniac  is  formed,  together  with  the  yellow  oil 
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wUch  10  produced  by  tbe  action  of  moist  chlorine  upon  cyanogen  (p.  385), 
and  regiuded  by  Gtty-Lussac  as  chloride  of  cyanogen.  (Serullae,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  85;  299;  38,  378.) — The  action  of  chlorine  upon  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  produces  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
which  18  decomposed  by  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine.  (Ittner;  comp. 
Berthollet,  Ann,  Chim.  1,  35;  Statique  chim,  2,  2G3;  Gay-Lussac,  Ann, 
dim.  95,  200;  also  Schw.  16,  65;  also  GUb,  53,  168,)— Iodine  or  phos- 
phorus volatilised  in  dry  hydrocyanic  acid  yapour  exerts  no  action. 
(Oay-Lussac.)  According  to  Porrett,  iodine  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid  forms  hydriodic  acid  and  cyanogen.  —  6.  Aqueous  hypochlorous 
aeid  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  chloride  of  cyanogen,  cyanuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  free  chlorine.  (Balard.) — Nitric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid  [?]  heated  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the 
boiling  point  of  the  latter,  exert  no  action  upon  it.  (Trautwein,  Repert, 
H,  15).  Aqueous  iodic  acid  likewise  exerts  no  action,  eyen  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  (Millon.) 

?•  Moderately  strong  Sulphuric  or  Hydrocfdoric  acid  decomposes 
hydrocyanic  acid,  doubtless  by  its  predisposing  affinity  for  ammonia,  into 
ammonia  and  formic  acid,  the  elements  of  water  taking  part  in  the 
change  (Pdouze): 

(WH  +  4H0  -  NH»  +  C  H  0». 

A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  solidifies  in  fiye  minutes*  with  rise  of  temperature, 
forming  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  distilled,  yields  first  hydrocyanic, 
then  hydrochloric,  then  formic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  sal-ammoniac. 
—Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  hydrocyanic  acid  more  slowly;  the  mixture 
when  distilled  after  a  while  yields  iormic  acid ;  but  if  the  sulphuric  acid 
18  in  too  large  quantity  or  too  concentrated,  carbonic  oxide  (a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  formic  acid  by  sulphuric  acid)  is  given  off. — With  . 
cyanide  of  potassium,  also,  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  sal-ammo- 
niac and  formic  acid,  besides  chloride  of  potassium.  (Pelouze,  Ann,  Chim. 
FJiys,  48,  395  j  also  J.  Fharm,  18,  172;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  2,  84.) — 
Kuhlmann  long  ago  remarked  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  40,  441;  also  Sdiw, 
56,  356;  also  Pogg,  16,  367)  that  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  anhy^ 
drous  hydroi^nic  acid  deposits  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac;  and  that  oil  of 
Titriol  mixes  with  the  product,  producing  rise  of  temperature,  and  though  it 
does  not  deposit  any  crystals,  gives  off  on  the  application  of  heat,  first 
hydrocyanic  acid,  then  alarge  quantity  of  comhustible  gas  (carbonic  oxide), 
mad  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. — According  to  Trautwein, 
s.  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  anhydrous  prussic  acid  becomes  heated 
mher  a  while,  then  intumesces  strongly  with  a  hissing  noise  and  evolution 
of  Bulphurous  acid  [formic  acid  and  carbonic  oxidej,  and  turns  black.-— 
Aqueous  bisulphate  of  potash  digested  for  a  long  time  with  hydrocyanic 
ftoid  and  evaporated^  does  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ammonia. 
(Om.) 

8.  The  same  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  formic  acid  and 
ammonia,  is  produced  by  the  action  oi  fixed  alkalis  at  high  temperatures, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  their  predisposing  affinity  for  formic  acid 
(Pelouze,  and,  likewise,  Geiger,  Ann.  Pharm,  17, 44)  : 

(WH  +  KO  +  3H0  -  (?NKO«  +  NH». 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  boiled  in  the  state  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
oot  of  contact  with  the  aii^  giyee  pff  ammonia^  and  is  converted  into^ 
TOL.  vii  2d 
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formiate  of  potash;  the  decomposition  is  rapid  at  first,  but  altanrards  I  *» 

goes  on  slowly,  bo  that,  to  decompose  all  the  cyanide  of  potassiiiio,  it  is  f 

necessary  to  boil  for  a  long  time,  and  with  frequent  renewal  of  the  water.  |  ^ 

(Pelonze.)    An  excess  of  potash  may  possibly  accelerate  the  daoompo-  1  k 

sition.     At  ordinary  temperatures,  potash  does  not  separate  aramooia  I  ^ 

from  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  <  ^ 

9.  With  Peroxide  of  Lead,  aaneons  hydrocyanic  acid  yields  oyaaida  I  >^ 

of  lead,  water,  and  cyanogen  (Lieoig,  Ann*  Fharm,  25|  3):  |  ^ 

2HCy  +  PbO*  «  PbCy  +  2H0  +  Cy. 

Peroxide  of  Memganeee  completely  abeorba  hydrocyanic  add  yaponr  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas,  bnt  without  separation  of  <r^ogen.  rOay-Lnssac.)— > 
With  Ouprie  oxide,  hydrocyanic  add  yaponr  mixed  with  nywigen  slowly 

froduces,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  cyanogen  gas  and  water.  (Gay-LosaaB.) 
In  this  ease,  dicyanide  of  copper  is  prolMbly  formed: 

2HCy  +  2CuO  »  Cu^Cy  +  2HO  4-  Cy.] 

Certain  heuic  meiallic  oxidee  act  immediately  on  aqneoos  hydrocjraiiM 
acid,  forming  water  and  anhydrous  metallic  cyanides:  e.g.,  caproua  oxid« 
and  silver-oxide;  others  form  solutions,  which  may  be  regarded  either  nm  j 

hydrated  metallic  cyanides  or  as  hydrocyanates  of  metamc  oxides,  some 
of  which,  however,  are  converted  into  anhydrous  cyanides  even  in  crystal* 
lixing;  e,g,,  mercuric  oxide;  others  on  evaporation  to  dryness;  e.g.,  potash. 
When  vapour  of  anhydrous  pmssic  acid  is  passed  over  strongly  heated  f  i 
Baryta,  the  baryta  becomes  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  fuses  imperfectly, 
giving  off,  not  water,  but  hydrogen  gas;  hydrate  of  potash  g^ves  off  a 
larger  quantity;  carbonate  of  soda  likewise  erolves  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
(Gay-Lussac.)— -Gay-Lussac  supposed  that  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
baryta,  potash,  or  soda,  waa  formed  in  this  reaction;  perhaps  however 
there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  alkidine  cyauate  and  metallic  cyanide: 

2C?NH  +  2BaO  «  C*NBaO*  +  CNBa  i-  2H. 

10.  When  hydrocyanic  yaponr  is  diffused  through  hydrogen  or  nitro- 
gen eas  to  the  amount  of  2  vol.,  and  potassium  is  ^ated  in  the  mixture^ 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  and  1  yoL  hydrogen  gas  separated.  (Gajf- 
Lossac.) 

]  1.  Vaponr  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  passed  oyer  fine  iron  wire 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube,  yields  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  equal 
yolumes,  and  a  brittle  mass  of  iron,  pvUy  combined,  partly  coated  wHk 
carbon.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

12.  Hydrocyanic  add,  even  when  kept  in  ih«  dark  in  doedy  stop- 
pered bottles  which  are  quite  filled  with  it,  decomposes  with  tinoot 
degrees  of  rigidity,  becoming  brown  and  visdd,  and  yielding  hydroopAttto 
of  ammonia  and  a  brown  solid  substance  (paracyanogen  or  amlmic  add!) 
(Ittner,  Gay-Lussac.)— The  more  the  add  is  diluted  wiib  watw  or  slcohd,        f 
the  less  is  it  liable  to  decomposition.      Whether    alcohol  retatda  A« 
decompodtion  more  than  water,  and  whether  liM^t  acoeletaAieB  it,  «« 
questions  whidi  require  to  be  settled  by  direct  experiment.    Qay-LnLaifi* 
anhydrous  prussic  add  (p  396)  sometimes  decompoeeB  even  in  an\out  u^ 
never  keeps  longer  than  fourteen  days.  (Gay-Lussac  \    *r^  l     •  ^    ' . 
drons  acid  (p.  394)  often  keeps  for  a  year  (for  aeveii  ^"^^^^^^^^V 
my  experience)  before  decomposition  begins;   but  the  Z?A^'  ^*^t4mgt(F 
quantity  of  potash  or  ammonia  converts    it    i^    a.  ^    ^^^^  ^H«m 
brownish  bhnk  magma.  (Trantwein,  Jtepert.    \^^    ^^T'^  wun  \\\t^^^ 
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•M  pmfMrad  fteeording  to  VaaaneUn's  metbod  (p.  396),  by  decomposing 
dry  ojmnide  of  meroory  with  ary  salphnretted  hydrogen,  may  be  kept 
lUMiltered  for  two  months  in  the  winter,  either  in  the  dark  or  exposed  to 
light.  (Cooper.)— The  same  hydrocyanie  acid  sometimes  exhibits  various 
degrees  of  permanency  even  under  the  same  circarostances.     A  sami>le 
of  Gkiy-Lossac's  anhydroos  acid  was  mixed  with  3  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  divided  between  two  bottles,  so  that  each  should  contain 
8  drachms;  and  the  bottles  were  covered  with  black  paper,  put  into  a 
wooden  box,  and  kept  for  8  years  in  a  dark  cellar.     On  being  taken  out, 
the  liquid  in  one  bottle  was  found  to  be  transparent  and  colourless  hydro- 
eyanic  acid,  which  had  undergone  no  alteration;  4  drops  of  it  killed  a 
dog  in  a  minute;  but  the  liquid  in  the  other  bottle  was  turbid,  had  no 
taste  or  smell  [not  even  that  of  the  alcohol  II  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  it 
bad  no  effeet  upon  a  dog.  (Lalande,  J.  Chim.  mid,  13,  228.) — Since, 
according  to  Trautwein*s  experience,  alkalis  accelerate  the  decomposition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  {Handb.  Aufl.  3,  11.,  467) 
that  very  small   quantities   of  a  stronger  acid  would  retard  it.     This 
expectation  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  more  recent  obser- 
Tations:    Hydrocyanio  acid  rectified  over  magnesia  decomposes   very 
quickly.  (Schrader,  Berl.  Jahrb.  25,  1,  20;  Kemmerich,  Br,  Arch.  12, 
08.)— -When  hydrocyanio  acid  whidi  is  beginning  to  turn  brown  is  dis- 
tilled done,  the  colourless  distillate  likewise  turns  brown  very  quickly; 
but  if  it  be  distilled  over  phosphoric  acid,  which  retains  the  ammonia, 
tbe  distillate  is  permanent;  in  general,  any  sample  <^  hydrocyanic  acid, 
either  aqueous  or  alcoholic,  may  be  rendered  fit  tor  keeping  by  distilling  it 
over  phosphoric  add.  (Duflos,  Kagtti,  Arch.  15,  219;    also  Br,  Arch. 
89,  65.)— Hydrocjranic  acid  containing  hydnK^loric  acid  keeps  better 
tfum  the  pnre  aei<L  (Barry.)     If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  distilled  over  lime^ 
sad  5  dvepe  of  hydrochforie  acid  oe  added  to  2  os.  of  the  distillate,  the 
seid  so  treated  will  keep,  whereas  the  portion  not  mixed  with  bydro- 
dilorio  acid  soon  tarns  orown.  (Everitt.)— Perfectly  pnre  hydrocyanie 
•eld,  even  when  mixed  with  water,  soon  tarns  brown;  but  a  trace  of 
eiilpharie  or  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  deeempeeition.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Pmarm,  18,  70. )<i— Rectification  over  bases  deprives  kydroi^nic  acid  of 
•Dy  fomic,  tnlphuric,  or  hydrochloric  aeid  that  it  may  oootain,-*«ub- 
atances  which  exert  a  protective  action;  bat  by  rectification  over  phos- 
pherie  aeid,  any  ammonia  whidi  may  be  present  and  would  induce  deoom- 
positioB  is  withdrawn,  and  perhaps  a  volatile  acid,  such  as  formic  acid, 
set  free. — ^This  spontaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  cannot  be 
fltoichioinetrieally  developed  till  the  compeaition  of  the  brown  substance 
produced  in  it  shall  have  been  ascertained.     If  this  substance  be  actually 
pMoeyaaogien  ^C^N^  or  a  hydrate  of  that  body,  other  products  must  lie 
ionned  beside  hydroeywiate  of  ammonia;  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  C*N*» 
Che  equation  will  be: 

4(?NH  -  CW  +  NH»,C»NH. 

Oombim43Mon$  ^f  Spdroq^anie  Acid.^-'^i,  With  Waier,^-^Aqu€<m  or 
JHkde  Hpdroeifanie  oM.  Hydrocyanic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all 
pfoportions.  (Preparation,  pp.  3tO-^94). — The  aaueoos  acid  exhibits  the 
mme  odoar,  taste,  and  poisonons  action  as  the  anhydrous  aeid,  though  in 
»  lower  degree.  It  freeses  more  readily,  and  is  specifically  heavier 
in  proportion  as  it  conluns  more  water.  According  to  Scheele  and 
Ittoer,  it  dees  not  redden  litmns;  in  reality,  however,  it  does  prodaea 
s  elight  Keddaoiag. 
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Per^cetUageo/Ankydrout  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  the  Hydraied  Acid,  aeeardiny  to  th9 
(Quart.  J.  qfSc.  13,  321;  also  Sekw.  36,  282). 


8p.  pr.     Perc. 

Sp.gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.gr. 

Perc. 

Sp.  gr.    Pwc 

0-9570     160 

0-9900 

5-8 

0-9952 

3-2 

0-9974     2-0 

0-9768     10-6 

0-9914 

5-3 

0-9958 

3-0 

0-9975     1-77 

0-9815       9-1 

0-9923 

50 

0-9964 

2-7 

0-9978     1-7 

0-9840       8-0 

0-9930 

4-6 

0-9967 

2-5 

0-9979     1-6 

0-9870       7-3 

0-9940 

4-0 

0-9970 

2-3 

0-9890      6-4 

0-9945 

3-6 

0-9973 

21 

Aooording  to  Trautwein,  aquooos  h 


Einic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  0*982  at 


12*5°  contains  10*53  per  cent,  of  anbydrous  acid. 

b.  With  Salifiable  Bases;  vid.  Cyanides  and  Hydrocyanates, 

c.  With  Metallic  Chlorides. 

d.  Hydrocyanic  acid  mixes  with  wood-spirit^  alcohol,  ether,  rolatile 
oils,  and  a  few  other  liquid  organic  compounds. 


Cyanides  and  Hydrocyanates  or  Frussiates. 

Certain  modes  of  formation  of  these  compounds  have  already  been  givai 
(pp.  379-383);  the  following,  however,  remain  to  be  noticed.  1.  Very 
few  metals,  potassium  among  the  number,  take  up  cyanogen  and  form 
cyanides,  when  heated  in  cjanogen  gas  or  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour;  id 
tne  latter  case  hydrogen  is  separated. — 2.  Cyanogen  gas  passed  oTer 
certain  heated  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  drives  out  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  forms  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  cyanate;  it  acts  in  the  saraf 
manner  on  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  excepting  that  i 
brown  substance  resembling  paracyanogen  is  likewise  formed. — 3.  Witk 
certain  basic  metallic  oxides,  as  the  oxide  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  wai 
immediately  forms  an  anhydrous  cvanide,  with  separation  of  water;  but 
with  most  oxides  it  forms  hydrated  cyanides,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
hydrocyanates  of  the  oxides.  To  convert  an  aqueous  alkiui  (whiek 
should  be  free  from  carbonic  acid^  completely  into  a  metallic  cyanide, 
hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  added  to  it,  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  (Ittner.) — 4.  The  alkaline  cyanates  may  be 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  treating  cyanide  of  silver  with  the 
aqueous  solution  ot  the  protosulphide  of  [an  alkali-metal.  (Nimmo;  F.  k 
E.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanogen  appears  to  have  very  little  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
earth-metaJs. 

Some  cyanides  are  crystal! izable.     Some  are  colourless,  others  exhilat 

various  colours.     The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  in  the  state  of  aqneoos 

Lhibit   a  strong   alkaline   reaction,   and  have  a   bitter  wai 

(te;  the  solution  remains  alkaline,  even  when  mixed  with  « 

Bxcess  of  hydrocyanic  acid . 

yanate  of  ammonia  or  cyanide  of  ammonium  volatilises  nrnk- 
¥hen  heated.  The  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  the  alkali- 
iin  a  red  heat  without  decomposition,  provided  air  and  moir 
Inded.  The  cyanides  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals^  e^g.^  lesi 
,  nickel,  copper,  &c.,  under  these  circumstances,  give  off  aH 
en  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  are  converted  into  a  compoiUKi  «r 
1  At.  metal  and  2  At.  carbon;  CNM= CM +  N.—Cyam^ 
is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas;  a»i 
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€3raiiid6  of  silver  gives  off  half  its  cyanogen  in  the  gaseous  form,  the  other 
half,  perhaps  converted  into  paracyanogen,  remaining  combined  with  the 
silver.  All  cyanides,  when  heated  in  presence  of  water,  are  destroyed, 
those  of  the  heavy  metals  generally  giving  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonio 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  metal,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  The  C3ranide8  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
converted  by  continaed  boiling  with  water  into  ammoniacal  gas  and 
alkaline  formiates.  The  cyanides  of  some  of  the  alkali-metals,  e.g,^ 
cyanide  of  potassiam,  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  first  take  up 
2  At  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  oyanates  (C*NKO'),  and  these, 
when  further  heated,  give  off  nitrogen  and  half  the  carbonic  acid  formed, 
and  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates.  The  cyanides  of  the  heavy 
metals  take  fire  readily  when  heated,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  metal  or  oxide.  Cyanides  detonate  by  percussion  with  chlorate  of 
potash.:  (Johnston,  Sckw»  57,  379.) 

Chlorine  gas  decomposes  many  cyanides,  converting  them  into  chlo- 
rides, and  liberating  cyanogen,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  either  fixed  or  vola- 
tile, and  a  yellow  oil,  the  products  varying  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  light  and  water,  the  nature  of  the  cyanide,  and  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  present :  e,  g,, 

HgCy  +  2C1  »  HgCl  +  CyQ. 

Chlorine  gradually  introduced  converts  cyanide  of  lead  or  cyanide  of 
silver  into  metallic  chloride  and  free  cyanogen,  which  does  not  take  up 
any  chlorine  till  all  the  cyanide  is  decomposed.  (Liebig,  Pog^*  15,  571.; 
^  Aqueous  chloride  of  lime  acts  upon  cyanide  of  silver  with  violent  effer- 

vescence, evolving  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanogen;  but  no  cyanic  acid  is  formed.  (Liebig.)  Iodine 
forms  metallic  iodide  and  cyanogen,  or  iodide  of  cyanogen.  It  decom- 
X>oses  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution; 
^^  also  cyanicfe  of  silver  or  cyanide  of  copper  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of 

^'  potassium,  forming  a  metallic  iodide  and  liberating  cyanogen.  (Gerdy, 

Compt,  rend.  16,  25;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  29,  181.)     With  boding  aqueous 
^  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  forms  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

^Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  50,  335.)     It  decomposes  dry* cyanide  of  mercury, 
v'  forming  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

^  Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  all  metallic  cjfmides,  with  evolution  of 

f '  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  &c.     Excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  metallic 

\^''         cyanides  at  high  temperatures,  forming  a  sulphate  of  the  metallic  oxide, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  oxide.  (Fownes,) 

^^  C*NM  +  4(HO,SO»)  «MO,2S08  +  NH8,H022SO»  +  2C0. 

i^  Most  cyanides,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen 

iif "         in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid: 

^;,  KCy  +  HCl  -  KCl  +  HCy; 

^         and, 

KCy  +  HO.SO»  -  KO,SO»  +  HQ. 

\  -^  The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  which,  in  the  state  of  aqueoua 

solution,  .may  also  be  regarded  as  hydrocyanates,  are  decomposed  by  the 

weakest  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid  (Scheele);  hence  their  solution,  if 

^^.         it  does  not  contain  excess  of  alkali,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  on  expo- 

.^        enre  to   the  air,   that  acid   being  ffradnally  expelled  by  the  carbonic 

y       Mid  ^f  the  air.    On  the  other  hand,  it  js  only  the  alkaline  hydrosnl^ 
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phates  and  soap-aolations  that  are  deoompoaed  hj  hjdrooymaie  add. 
(Scheele  ) 

The  compounds  of  cjranogen  with  the  heaTj  metals  aie  of  a  more 
Intimate  nature.  Some,  as  the  cyanides  of  sine  and  lead,  give  off  hydro- 
ojanio  acid  when  treated  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  stronger  minend 
acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid;  others,  as  the  cyanides  of  merourj  and 
silver,  are  not  decomposed  even  by  the  strongest  oxygen-acids,  in  the 
state  of  aqueous  solution;  but  hydrogenHMids,  sueh  as  hydrochloric  and 
hydrosulphurio  acid,  decompose  them;  others  again,  as  protooyanide  of 

fold  and  protooyanide  of  iron,  withstand  the  action  of  dilute  siilphuri«^ 
ydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  eyen  at  a  boiling  heat. 
From  the  solutions  ef  the  alkaline  cyanides,  many  heayr  metallie 
oxides  separate  part  of  the  alkali -metal,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  whioh 
remuns  dissolved,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  metallic  cyanidey  or 
a  compound  of  that  cyanide  with  the  cyanide  of  the  alkali-m^al : 

KCy  ••-  HgO  -  HfCj  +  KO ; 
and, 

2KCy  +  HgO  -  KCy.HgCy  +  KO. 

All  the  cyanides  of  the  alkall-metak  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  bit 
among  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals,  there  are  but  few  which  are 
soluble,  e.^.,  cyanide  of  mercury. 

The  cyanides  of  some  metals  form  ciystallisable  compounds  witii  the 
oxides  of  the  same  metal;  with  various  metallic  iodides,  bromidesi  and 
chlorides;  also  with  nitrates  and  chromates. 

Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another,  and  form 
definite  compounds,  called  Cyanogen-MalU^  or  DatMe  Cyanide$^  (analo- 
gous to  the  iodine-,  bromine^,  and  chlorine-salts,)  which,  in  the  hydrated 
state,  may  be  regarded  as  Double  Hydrocyanatea.  Thus  crystallised 
cyanoplatinate  of  potassium,  KCy,PtC3^-|-3Aq=KO,HCy+PtO*,2HCy. 

Particularly  numerous  are  the  compounds  of  the  alkaline  cyanides 
(including  cyanide  of  ammonium,  NHKIy^  with  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy 
metals;  they  are  formed  and  prepared  as  follows  : 

1 .  B^  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  an  alkiUi* 
metal  with  a  heavy  metallic  cyanide,  or  if  the  latter  be  soluble  in  watw, 
adding  it  to  the  alkaline  cyanide  in  stoichiometrical  proportion.— 2.  By 
saturating  the  aoueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  cyanide  with  a  heavy 
metallic  oxide.  In  this  case,  part  of  the  alkali-metal  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  oxide,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  soluUon,  and  the  heavy 
metal  passes  over  to  the  cyanogen-compound : 

3KCy  +  FeO  -  2KCy,FcCy  +  KO. 

d.  By  digesting  a  heavy  metallic  cjranide  with  an  aqueous  alkalL  la 
this  case,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  the  heavy  metal  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  oxide : 

3F^y  +  2K0  -  2KCj.FeCj  -h  FeO. 

4.  By  fusing  platinum  with  Cyanide  of  potassium.  The  air  in  eootael 
with  the  mixture  converts  the  separated  potasrium  into  potash. — 5.  By 
adding  aqueous  hydrocj^anic  acid  to  a  mixture,  in  equivalent  proportioa% 
of  a  heavy  metallic  oxide  or  its  carbonate,  and  a  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkali,  till  the  acid  retains  its  odour,  even  after  long  agitation  lU  a  gentle 
''eat.    In  this  case,  the  hydrocgraiuc  e«id  ddyes  oi«t  eU  the  eaiboiiio  asid 
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tbat  may  bo  pieaeBi,  and  the  heavy  metalllo  oxide  is  dissolved. — 6.  By 
saturatiDg  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash^  the  acid  com-" 
pound  which  hydxocyauio  acid  forms  with  certain  heavy  metallio 
cyanides. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  heavy  metallic  cyanides  may  thus  bo 
made  to  unite  with  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal,  e,  g,^  with  cyauide  of 
potassium,  are  the  following  : 
0.  3  At.  Cyanide  of  potajssium  to  1  At.  Dicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal : 

3KCy,Cu*Cv. 
6.  1  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At  Dicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal ; 

KCy,Cu*Cy. 
C*  2  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Frotocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal ) 

2KCy,FeCy;— 2KCy,IrCy. 
d*  1  Aty  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Frotocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal ; 

KCy^ZnCyi— KCy,CdCyi— KCy,NiCy;_KCy,AgCy;^KCy,AuCyj 

KCy,FtCy;— KCy.FdCy. 
h,  1  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  2  At  Frotocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal: 

KCy,2FeCjr. 
/  1  At.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Bicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal : 

KCy,FtCy'. 
^.  3  At  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  Sesquicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal: 

3KCy,Cr«Cy»;— 3KCy,MnH)y»;— 3KCy,Fe»C3r»;— 3KCv,Co«Cy». 
i.  1  At  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At  Tercyanide  of  a  heavy  metal : 

KCy  +  AuCy». 

Almost  all  these  compounds  of  an  alkaline  cyanide  with  a  heavy 
metal,  are  crystallizaUe  and  soluble  in  water.  Towards  vegetable 
eolonrs  they  are  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  whereas  the  pure  cyanides 
of  the  alkali-metals  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  the  double  cyanides 
likewise  emit  little  or  no  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  also 
mnch  less  easily  deoomposible  than  the  pure  cyanides  of  Uie  alkali* 
metals. 

Both  the  metallic  cyanides  contained  in  these  compounds  behave,  when 
ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  are 
ignited  separately.  Thus,  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  2KCy,FeCy,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  remuns  nndeoomposed,  while  the  cyanide  of  iron 
is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  carbide  of  iron. 

With  dilute  solutions  of  the  stronger  ozyp^n-acids,  they  exhibit  the 
following  reactions.  A  few  of  them,  as  cyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium, 
KCy^nCy,  are  completely  decomposed  even  by  cold  dilute  snlphurie 
acid,  yielding  hydroc^ranic  acid  and  two  sulphates.  Others  give  off  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  derived  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  an 
aUialine  sulphate,  whilst  the  heavy  metallic  cyanide  either  remains  nn* 
altered  in  the  solution,  as  is  the  case  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  is  pr^ 
dpitated  alone,  which  is  the  case  with  cyanide  of  silver.  A  oompara* 
lively  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  destroy  the  cyanide  of 
the  alkali-metal,  and  separate  the  heavy  cyanide  at  first  in  the  unde<* 
composed  state;  but  a  larger  quantity  completely  decomposes  it,  espe- 
oialiy  if  aided  by  heat,  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  chloride  of  the 
metal.  Other  double  cyanides,  e.  ^.,  ferrocyanide  of  potaa»ium,  2KCy, 
PeCy,  form  indeed  a  potash-salt  wi&  cold  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid; 
bat  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  is  set  free,  unites  with  the  cyanide  of  the 
heavy  metal,  producing  a  peculiar  soluble  compound  which  reddens 
litmus,  «•  ^.,  2UCy,FeCy,  and  does  not  give  off  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
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till  it  18  heated.  Finally,  some  of  tliese  oompoands  witkataad  tbe  aetbii 
of  dilate  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  erea  at  &  boiling  heat. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  the  heavy  metal,  in  the  form  of 
sulphide,  from  the  dissolved  compounds  of  the  alkaline  with  the  heavy 
cyanides,  sometimes  easily,  as  with  cadmium,  meitnuy,  and  silver,  some- 
times not  at  all,  or  but  slowly  and  partially,  as  with  one,  iron,  eobalt, 
nickel,  and  copper. 

When  the  solution  of  snch  a  compound  of  a  cyanide  of  an  alkalt- 
metal  with  the  cyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  is  mixed  with  the  salts  of 
6ther  heavy  metals,  precipitates  are  formed,  exhibiting  strong  and  varied 
colours,  and  generally  consisting  of  compounds  of  the  heavy  cyanide 
already  present  with  another  heavy  cyanide,  formed  by  double  decom- 
position between  the  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal  and  the  salt  of  the 
heavy  metal  which  has  been  added.  Thus,  ferrocyanide  of  potasnum 
forms  with  sulphate  of  copper  a  red  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of 
copper : 

2KCy,FeCy  +  2(CttO,SO»)  -  2CuCy,PteCy  •»•  2(KO,SO»). 

But  these  precipitates  often  retain  part  of  the  original  c^ranogen  salt  in  a 
6tate  of  intimate  combination,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely extracted  even  by  boiling  water. 

The  cyanides  and  double  cjranides,  which  have  just  been  disoossed  in 
a  general  manner,  must,  as  first  proposed  by  Graham  (Lehrb.),  be  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  peculiar  properties. 

1.  The  true  cyanvates,  which  include  the  greater  number,  exhibit  the 
poisonous  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  decomposed  by  the 
stronger  acids,  at  least  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  at  ordinary  tempo* 
ratures*  The  compounds  of  heavy  metallic  C3ranides  of  this  class  with 
the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  generally  exhibit  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction.  Dilute  acids  separate  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  from 
the  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal  contained  in  them,  precipitate  the  heavy 
cyanide  if  it  be  insoluble,  and  then,  in  most  cases,  exert  a  decomposiqg 
action  upon  it. 

2.  Other  cyanides,  among  which  we  mast  not  only  reckon,  as  Graham 
does,  the  iron-compounds,  but  likewise  those  of  chromium,  cobalt,  and 
perhaps  also  manganese,  do  not  exhibit  the  poisonous  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Their  compounds  with  cyanide  of  potassium  are  perfectly  neatnU.  The 
strongest  acids,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  do  not  liberate  hydrocyanie 
from  these  compounds,  but  convert  them  into  a  pota£>h-salt  and  a  kind  of 
metallo- hydrocyanic  acid,  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  is  not  pcHSon- 
ous,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  metallic  cyanide. 
Thus  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hydroferrocyanic  acid  : 

2KCy,FcCy  +  2HCI  «  2HCy,FeCy  +  2Ka; 
or, 

CWFeK?  +  2Ha  «  C«N»FeH«  +  2KC1. 

All  compounds  of  heavy  metallic  cyanides  of  this  class,  with  ^ranidi 
of  potassium  and  other  cyanides,  contam  3  or  2 .  3,  or  3 . 3  At.  <^ranogNL 
Hence  Graham  supposes,  with  some  probability,  that  the  eonstitueala 
of  ^  At.  cygnogen,  CN,  are  united  into  a  single  atom,  C*N^  which 
combination  he  designates  by  the  term  Prussian,  so  that  theise 
^unds  may  be  called  Frussides. 
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There  are  likewise  other  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  the  6  At.  carbon  and  3  At.  nitrogen  nnite  into  a  single  compound 
atom.  Thus  the  brown  parac3ranogen,  which  remains  after  the  ignition 
of  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  supposed  to  be  C*N*,  and  according  to  that  suppo* 
•aition  would  be  identical  with  Prussian.  Cyanuric  acid,  C*N'H'0*,  which 
•is  polymeric  with  cyanic  acid,  C'NHO*,  and  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
C'N'Cl',  which  is  polymeric  with  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  C'NCl, 
are  formed  from  cyanogen  and  its  compounds,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances are  again  resolved  into  the  latter.  According  to  this  view,  cer- 
tain metals,  such  as  iron,  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  transforming 
d  At  of  cyanogen,  CN,  into  1  At.  of  paracyanogen  or  prussian. 

Regarding  these  compounds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nucleus- 
theory,  we  must  suppose  that  the  primary  nucleus,  C*H*,  yields  the 
flecondary  nuclei.  C«N»H»,  C«N»C1«,  C»N>Fe»,  C«N«FeH»,  O'N'FeK',  &c. 
The  first,  which  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  forms  with  60, 
cyanuric  acid,  C'N'H'O*.  It  is  composed  of  3  square  tables  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  square  prism, 
probably  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  carbon-atoms  of  the  middle  table 
come  in  contact  above  and  below  with  H-  and  N-atoms.  In  C*N'FeH^ 
the  H-atom  of  the  middle  table  is  replaced  by  an  Fe-atom,  and  in 
CN»Fe»,  all  the  3  H-atoms  are  replaced  by  3  Fe-atoms.  In  C*N«Fe*, 
however,  the  nucleus  exhibits  a  vacant  space,  unless  we  suppose,  as 
Laurent  does,  that  this  compound  contains  3  At  iron,  each  ojf  which 
weighs  f  as  much  as  an  ordinary  iron-atom. 

il  Adopting  Gerhardt's  equivalents  (p.  27,)  and  admitting  that  the 
two  classes  of  iron -compounds,  i.e.,  the  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  contain 
different  metals,  y\z.^  ferrosum  =  Fe  =  28,  and/emciiw  =/=  |  of  28, — 
and  similarly  with  platinum  (VI.,  313),  pkUinomm  =  Ft  =  99,  plati- 
nicum  =  pt  =t49'5, — the  formulae  of  the  ferrooyanides,  ferridcyanides, 
cobaltocyanidos,  &c.,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  general  expression  CN'M*, 
in  which  M  denotes  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  two  or  three  different 
metals;  thus: 

Ferrooyanides  =  CN'FelMl. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  =  CN'FelK*  +  2H0. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  and  Barium  =  C»N'FelK*Ba*  +  2H0. 

Prussian  blue  =  CPN'Fel  ft + 2H0. 

Ferridcyanides  =  CN'/M. 

Cobaltocyanides  =  CN'CoM. 

Platinocyanides  =  CN'PtM. 

Platino-platinidcyanides  =  CN^PtJptJ  Mt. 
(Laurent,  Compt.  rend,  26,  294;  Pharm.  Cenlr.  1848,  23;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
42,  128;  JahradxT.  1847-8,  484.)  If. 

If  the  secondary  nucleos  C«N*H*  be  denoted  by  a  particular  name — Prune,  for 
example — then,  according  to  the  nomenclature  given  on  pages  149  —  152,  C^N'Fe^  ■• 
Pruutmirti  C^N'H^Fe  -  Prtu$emart ;  C7N»K«Fe  «  PruMtpetemart,  &c.— C*N*Fe«  will 
be  PnutUmertt  because  il  »  0,  and  therefore  expresses  in  this  case  that  1  At.  of  the 
deficient  hydrogen  is  not  replaced  by  iron.  According  to  this  mode  of  designation 
CC»N»K*,C»N»Fe»)  -  PrustHmeri-PrusMepiL 

If  According  to  Schrbtter  {Wien,  Acad.  Ber.  1249,  Mar.  316; 
Jahretber.  1849, 211)  the  double  cyanides  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  types 
nMCy  and  M'Cy*,  where  M  denotes  an  equivalent  of  metal,  and  n  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  11;  uM,  or  5M  may  be  represented  by  several 
metals,  and  in  the  cyanides  2MCy  and  3M dy,  part  of  the  cyanogen  may 
be  replaced  by  0, 1,  Br  or  CI.  Thus  the  f6rm  uMCy  includes  the  com- 
pounds KCy,  KZnCy»,  K»FeCy»,  and  M'PtKUy"  (the  salts  lately  discovered 
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by  Qnadrat.)  The  type  M^Cy*,  indodet  ferridcjanide  of  potoMiim, 
K*FeK)y^  and  the  corresponding  salta.  IT 

Ctakidb  op  Ammonium  or  Htdrootanatb  ot  Ammonia* — ^NHKSj 

=  NH*,HCy  =  C*N  (NH*.)  For  tome  of  tbe  modes  of  fdnMOm,  •«.  pp.  881- 
383. — 1  ▼ol.  ammoniacal  gas  unites  with  1  toL  hydrocyanic  TrnpooTy  fom- 
ing  2  vol.  vapour  of  cyanide  of  ammonium. 

Preparation  of  the  dry  salt,  1.  By  heating  the  following  snbetances, 
which  must  be  as  dry  as  possible,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  the  receiyer 

of  which  is  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt:  either  the  compound  of  cyanide  i 

of  iron  with  cyanide  of  ammonium,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  I 

and  sal-ammoniac  (Berzelius),  for  which  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  n  j 

more  than  sufficient  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,);  or  an  intimate  mixture  of  8  ptt.  \ 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac  (Bineau):  I 

2KCy,FcCy  4-  2NH*C1  =  2NH*Cy  +  2KC1  4-  FeCyj  ! 

or  an  intimate  mixture  of  126  pts.  (1  At.)  cyanide  of  mercury  and  54  pi& 
(1  At.)  sal-ammoniac  (Bineau,  Ann,  Ckim,  Fhy$,  67>  281): 

HgCy  +  NHH^l  -  NHH^y  +  HgCL 

This  mixture  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  giying  off  yaponrs  of  hydrocyanate         i 
of  ammonia,  and  leaving  corrosive  sublimate.  (Bineau.)  i 

2.  By  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  through  dry  oharooal  heated  to 
redness  m  a  porcelain  tube,  and  thence  into  a  U-tube  surrounded  with  a 
freezing  mixture,  in  which  the  compound  condenses  in  small  prisms. 
(Langlois,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  67,  111.) 

Crystallizes  in  colourless  cubes  or  in  fern-like  tufts  (Gay-Lnssae);         , 
in  anhydrous  square  prisms.   (Berzelius.)     Boiling  point   about  -f  36^. 
Tension  of  vapour  at -1-22^  =  0*45  met.  (Gay-Lussac.)     Has  an  alkaline 
reaction.     Smells  and  tastes  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  together 
(Ittner)j  highly  poisonous.  (Langlois.) 

On 

NH» 17     ....    38-64  NH* 18    ....    40-91 

HCy 27     ....     61-36  Cy 26     ....     99-09     ....     61-i4 

NH*Cy 44     ....  10000  44    ....  100*00 

Ammoniacal  gas 1     ....     0*3893 

Hydrocyanic  add  vapour 1     ....     0'9359 


Cyanide  of  Ammonium  Ti^ponr „     2    .^     1*3232 

1     .».    0-7626 

The  vapour  easily  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  yellowish  flame  (Bineau), 
depositing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Ittuer.)  The  oiystals  remaia  nnd»- 
composed  for  some  time,  if  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  surrounded  with  iee; 
but  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  decompose,  the  decomposition  bdnr 
more  rapid  as  the  temperature  is  higher  (Langlois);  on  the  direct  appli^ 
cation  of  heat,  it  takes  place  very  quickly.  (Gay-Lussac)  In  hydrogen 
gas,  it  is  somewhat  slower  than  in  air  from  which  it  can  abeorb  oxygen, 
(Bineau.)  The  crystals  in  decomposing  retain  their  form,  but  are  oob- 
verted  into  a  black-brown  substance,  azulmic  acid.  (Berzelius.)  Chlorine 
decomposes  the  salt,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  volatile 
chloride  of  cyanogen;  bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  (Langlois.) 

The  ealt  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohoL    The  aqueo«a  solution 
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may  itbo  be  obtained  by  mixinj^  aqneons  hydrocjanio  acid  with  aqaeoos 
ammonia,  or  by  distilling  2  pts.  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  with  3  pts. 
sal-ammoniao  and  10  pts.  water  (Ittner),  or  by  distilling  an  aqueons 
eolation  of  127  Pts.  (I  At)  cyanide  of  mercury  and  54  pts.  (1  At.)  sal« 
ammoniaa  (Duflos,  Schw.  65,  106.) 

Cr AMIDE  OP  Potassium. --KCy=C*NK. — Various  modes  of  formation 
have  already  been  given  (pp.  879*383).  Cold  potassium  absorbs  but  a 
small  quantity  of  cyanogen  gas,  because  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust: 
but  the  metal,  when  heated,  absorbs  as  many  volumes  of  the  gas  as  it  would 
evolve  of  hydrogen  ^m  water,  and  is  converted  into  yellowish  cyanide 
of  potassium;  when  heated  in  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour,  it  takes  the 
cyanogen  from  a  volume  of  the  vapour  twice  as  great,  liberating  1  vol. 
hydrogen,  and  is  itself  converted  into  grey  spongy  cyanide  of  potassium 
which  fuses  to  a  yellow  mass  when  heated.  (Gay-Lussao.)  Hydrocyanic 
acid  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  aqueons  monosulphiae  of 
potasainm. 

Frtparation.  1 .  By  mixing  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  strong 
a<|ueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Wittstein  {Repert.  Q5,  364) 
mixes  strong  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  in  e<^uivaient  proportion  with 
stronff  aqueous  potash  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  strength  of  both 
liquids  having  been  previously  determined. — Brande  and  Wiggers  {Ann. 
Pnarm.  29,  Q5)  distil  2  pts.  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  with  1^  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol  and  4  pts.  of  water  till  the  mass  begins  to  jump,  and  pass  the 
Tapour  into  a  cooled  receiver  containing  the  filtered  solution  of  1  pt.  of 
hydrate  of  potash  (not  fused,  but  evaporated  till  it  solidifies  on  cooling) 
in  3  or  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  or  stronger.  The  cyanide  of 
potassium,  as  it  forms,  fftlls  to  the  bottom  from*  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  and  the  contents  of  the  receiver  ultimately  form  a  solid  magma. 
The  solid  product  is  drained  as  completely  as  possible  on  a  filter,  the 
crystals  washed  several  times  with  strong  alcohol,  then  well  pressed 
between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  e.g,,  on  a  heated 
iron  plate.  In  this  manner,  8  parts  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  yield  3 
parts  of  cyanide  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  For  the 
success  of  this  process,  it  is  important  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  be  as 
atrouf^  as  possible,  so  that  a  weak  acid  must  first  be  dehydrated  by 
eUonde  of  calcium;  that  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  be  at  least  92  per 
eent.;  and  that  the  solution  of  the  potash  in  that  liquid  be  fresh,  inas- 
much as  it  turns  brown  after  a  while.  When  the  hjrdrocyanic  acid  is  in 
excess,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  remain  dissolved  in  the 
liquid  for  a  longer  time;  hence  the  potash-solution  must  be  in  slight 
•xcess.  (Herberger,  Bepert,  71, 122.) 

2.  An  aqueons  solution  of  cyanide  oi  mercury  is  precipitated  by 
ftqneons  solution  of  monosiilphide  of  potassium  in  equivalent  jproportioui 
and  the  sulphide  of  meroury  separated  by  filtration.  (F.  &  B.  Rodgers^ 
PkU.  Mag,  J.  4,  93.) 

3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  perfectly  deprived  of  its  water,  is  gently 
Ignited,  out  of  contact  of  air,  in  vessels  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  till  no 
more  nitrogen  ffoes  ofi*,  uid  the  cj^anide  of  potassium  is  separated  from  the 
acbaixed  carbide  of  iron  by  solution  in  water  or  alcohol : 

2C«NK,(?Nre  ^  2C»NK  ^  FbC  +  N. 

If  too  fltrong  a  heat  be  a^pliod,  the  cyanide  of  potasainm  ie  leatdved  into 
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trogen  gas  and  carbide  of  potaMiam^  so  that  the  reeidoal  inaas  evclwem 
rdrogen  in  contact  with  water.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.) 

Clark  (J.  Chim,  mid,  7,  644)  coarsely  breaks  up  the  crystallixed 
rrocyanide  of  potassium;  partially  dehydrates  it  by  heat,  and  than. 
ilverizes  it  more  finely;  afterwards  heats  it  in  an  open  vessel  till  it  haa 
8t  all  its  water  and  is  converted  into  a  white  powder;  introduces  this 
»wder  into  a  wrought-iron  bottle  connected  with  a  bent  iron  tabe 
issing  under  water  fa  oast-iron  bottle  with  a  straight  tube  connected  bv 
eans  of  a  cork  witli  a  glass  gas-delivery  tube^  may  likewise  be  asedj]; 
nites  the  mass  strongly  as  long  as  nitrogen  continues  to  be  evolved  frc»]u 
(or  till  a  sample  taken  out  with  a  curved  wire  appears  pure  white,  and 
ben  dissolved  in  water,  forms  with  hydrochlorate  of  ferric  oxide,  which 
ast  be  quite  free  from  ferrous  oxide,  a  brown  precipitate  which  dis- 
Ives  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  a  residue  of  pni^ian  blue); 
3solves  the  residue  in  water;  filters  to  separate  the  carbide  of  iron; 
aporates;  cools  the  solution  to  the  crvBtallizing  point*  and  proceeds  in 
e  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  liquid  afl  long  as  crystals  f^n  be 
tained  from  it.  The  crystals  are  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  ajid  pre- 
rved  in  well-closed  bottles.  If  the  deoomposition  is  not  complete,  the 
Tocyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  out  firat.  ,   y 

Chevallier  (J  OhiM  nUd.  6,  758)  exhauBte  '^'^'^'S^^J^-^^ 
solute  [?J  alcohol,  and  separates  the  alcohol  ftomAe  ^^^  ^^  ««- 
ation. 

er  cooling.     It  is  not  so  good  a  i>l       ^^  ^^Y  ^^  mechan\ca\\^  BK^nWA 

mtit^  of  water,  evaporate  the  filtr^t^  ^-^  dissolve  l\iem\i\,\tt^\\i  ascus^ 

I  residue  till  it  fuses,  because  aniTY^!!^- ^^^^^^'^^^Y  ^  ^m^«»,  WiA  \v*^'^*^ 

reby  formed.     The  <lecom posit lo^^'?'  '^""^  ^^^^^'^^  ^\\S^  m^^ 

cklya^Tilloy  supposes,  espeoialW   ^^""^  ^^^'  ^^^^N^t   w!    T 

rate  he  evaporated  in  vacuo  ovei^-/^'    '^^  ^^T^eVml^  ^^"^  ^ 

assium  contains  sulphate    of   x>o*  ^l:    ^^  ^Hriol      it  ./^^^tsvcui 

t  impurity  by  recrystallizatioS     7^\.^^  ^^st  he  ^^I^M^^^ocyaf 

On  the  surface  of  the  maaa  tK  '    ^^^^^^dler,  Jlfao    pT  ^^V  fi^ 

led,  are  found  splendid  pure  **,!^     ^^^^int>o8ea   ^'  .  *^^,  ;\ft       ^  sW^l 

hydrogen  and    £^X!tI^.>^    Vh^^J'^Wd,  tW ^^^^^  ]iifl» 
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mate  is  dieted  in  water^  the  iron  reoombines  with  the  C3ranid0  of  potaa- 
sinm.  (Wittstein.) 

4.  For  many  purposes  Wohler's  method  (p.  395)  is  well  adapted;  the 
resulting  preparation  contains  carbonate  of  potash,  charcoal,  and  iron. 

5.  A  mixture  of  2  At  (184  pts.)  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  2  At.  (69  pts.)  carbonate  of  potash  is  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
ooYered  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  product,  which  contains  5  At.  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  1  At.  cyanate  of  potash,  is  poured  off  from  the  sepa^ 
rated  iron,  or  exhausted  after  cooling  with  water  or  alcohol  (F.  &  E. 
Rodgers,  PhU.  Mag.  J.  1834,  4,  93): 

2(2KCy,FcCy)  +  2(KO,C02)  =  5KCy  +  KO.CyO  +  2C02  +  2Fc. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  quantity  of  cyanate  of  potash  formed  is 
somewhat  greater;  for  the  ferrous  carbonate  h)rmed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action  is  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as  when  heated  alone,  intd 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  which,  when  subset 
quently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  forms  an  additional  quantity  of 
cyanate  of  potash,  larger  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  this 
oxide  over  that  in  the  protoxide.  (Liebig.) 

Liebig  {Ann.  Pharm.  41, 285)  mixes  intimately  8  pts.  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassmm,  dehydrated  by  heating  it  on  an  iron  plate  till  it  is  slightly 
roasted,  with  3  pts.  of  pure,  dry  carbonate  of  potash;  throws  the  mass 
Into  a  crucible  at  a  low  red  heat;  ignites  it  very  gently,  till  samples  of 
the  fused  mixture,  taken  out  from  time  to  time  with  a  glass  rod,  no  longet 
solidify  to  a  brown  or  yellow,  but  to  a  white  mass;  then  takes  the 
crucible  out  of  the  fire;  stirs  the  mixture  several  tiuies  with  the  glass 
rod;  and,  after  leaving  it  for  some  time  to  enable  the  heavier  portion  to 
subside,  pours  the  transparent  and  colourless  liquid  from  the  grey  spongy 
mass  into  a  hot  porcelain  dish.  The  residue  in  the  crucible  may  still  be 
rendered  available  by  exhausting  it  with  cold  water,  and  heating  the 
solution  with  sulphide  of  iron;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  then  repro* 
dnced,  and  after  it  has  crystallized  out,  sulphide  of  potassium  remains  in 
the  mother-liquid. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  used  in  this  preparation  must  be  quite  free 
from  sulphate,  which  would  be  reduced  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
the  state  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  An  iron  crucible  is  preferable  to  the 
earthen  one,  because  the  latter  is  penetrated  by  the  mass,  aud  imparts 
silicate  of  potash  to  it.  A  dull  red  heat  must  be  uniformly  maintained 
during  the  whole  process.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  forms 
a  white  mass  free  from  granules  of  iron.  Its  aqueous  solution  should  be 
transparent  and  colourless.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius,  Ann,  Pharm.  43,  ISO.) 
The  ignition  must  not  be  continued  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceaseS| 
otherwise  the  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  will  be  grey;  but  the 
crucible  must  be  removed  from  tbe  fire,  as  soon  as  an  extracted  sample 
appears  white  after  cooling;  moreover,  the  deposition  of  the  iron  should 
oe  favoured  by  a  few  slight  blows  upon  the  crucible;  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  poured,  through  a  fine  sieve  previously  heated,  into  a  vessel  of 
silver,  iron,  or  porcelain,  having  smooth  sides;  and  the  upper  mass,  which 
is  pure,  separated,  after  slow  cooling,  from  the  lower  portion  by  means  of 
a  sharp  instrument.  (Clemm,  Ann.  Pharm.  61,  250.^ 

If  the  two  salts  are  not  quite  dry,  or  not  mixed  m  exactly  equivalent 
proportions,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  evolved  during  the  fusion. 
(Olassford  &  Nanier,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  25,  58.) 

If  the  mass  [containing  iron]  be  exhausted  with  water,  or  even  with 
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coliol,  the  solution  will  oontain  more  or  lees  fwroepaAiio  of 
Vittstein,  Meperi,  65,  364.) 

6.  A  mixtDre  of  13  pte.  oarbonate  of  potash  and  10  pts.  pra«naii. 
ae  is  ignited  in  a  corered  cmcible,  and  the  mass,  after  ooolingiV 
baosted  with  water  or  aloohol.  Or  cjranide  of  merenry  ie  thrown 
on  carbonate  of  potash  heated  nearly  to  redness.  (F.  St  E.  Rodmrs.) 

7.  Cjranide  of  potassium  is  obtained  in  an  impnre  state  and  on  the 
■ge  seale  by  igniting  in  cast-iron  ressels  a  mixture  of  carbon a.te  oC 
tash  with  an  eqnal  or  a  double  quantity  of  azotized  organic  matters^ 
ch  as  dried  blood,  flesh,  bom,  or  skins,  or  with  the  azotized  charcoal 
lioh  remains  after  sabieoting  the  above-named  substances  to  dry  diati]- 
ion.  The  potassium  hereby  reduced  from  the  carbonate  of  potash  bj- 
5  action  of  a  portion  of  the  charcoal,  combinea  with  another  part  of  the 
Eirooal  and  with  nitrogen  of  the  animal  substance,  formiug  cyanide  of 
tassium.  When  this  mass  is  exhaosted  with  water,  there  remaiiiB  m 
UHsoal,  distinguished  by  great  decolorizing  power,  and  a  colourleM  or 
llowish  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassiom  is  obtained,  contaminated,  bow- 
-    with   carbonate,   phosphate,    and    sulpbaAe    of  potash,  sulphide. 


Br, 


ot 


at  all  evenie 


^ ipn ^  _    ^^^   ^ 

loride,  ferrocyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  "^potaasimoi*  ...  -^    *    ^* 

th  some  of  these  bodies.  By  evaporatink  this  solution  tiU  it  haJl 
idifies,  and  exhausting  with  alcohol,  a  W)mewhat  f^^*  oy^^^  of 
tassium  is  exhausted.  > 

^  8.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  ^i^ir>o*<^  nn  the  l*^  *^^  ^^ 
ising  nitrogen  gas  Vrer  an  intei^^  fH^^  -^^n^  ot  ch*^''^  «^ 
*sh  (p.  380^  Xrertical  shafrSS^^iS??^  ^"^S^V^l^'^^^^wA 
;hin  the  flue  of  an  adjoining  farnL^   •     ^.y^^"?  v  ^^  ct  ..V^ 

J  saturated  with  potaah.     Tie  ^^^*  I*  f  ^^  ^^^  fragm^Tite  0\  t\w^ 
I  likewise  receives  a  supply^  of   nit^       thus  become*  \nlwk«fc\ J  VieatA, 
nber  of  small  openings  communica.t'^^^.  ^™  ^^^  tvxnv^y^  UiTO\ie\k    "^ 
Is  are  filled  in  at  the  top  of  tK*..    -i!*^  ^ith  ihe  outfti  ftna    TVa       •"^^ 
cend,  and  ultimately  fall  into  ^^^>  through  ^Y^d^;,.^ 

^^*  water  at  iVa  v...    J 


jiide  of  potassium  is  diseolved  — ^T^- ^^^^  ^  tti^  W\Z? 
ensive  scale  at  Newcastle.    (  W^    ^"*'  *^>«    proceaa   ;      ^^^»  ^ . 
180;  also  Graham'i  Element  <^i^^'^^^\CRer2,  "^^^uctw 
gure  of  the  arrangement  i«  giTeiTt^^*^'  ^"^^TtV  ^« 

Impurities.     1.   Carbontxt^    ^^     J  *^''i38l 


Impurities.     1.   Carbon<xte    o/"      a:> 
nide  is  dissolved  in  hot    alcC^i^  ^^<a«A         *P«k«^  • 
Dtion,  efiervescence  with  at^VT^^^^    of   a«o  ^'"^^ 
u  -^ij  «i«^u..i  ^c  Pro  -. ""^^viB^   ^o         r\  ^ 


/U 


hooldaicoholof78perc«;:^»».««o.       ^::    °^'. '»xVi\W^*^^'^^t 

,  gae  wbich  rises  oi  the  ,5^^?  ^H^'tII"i~~'^  •  ^^^'55^  ^??"^ 

p^  a  brown  colour    liTt^^'*^  of  J^-«>-^^.  vj^^^f  f '''I' «^* 

Sulphate  rf  Fotadi.    ^r^^l^*    Tft^JL****?*  tit  A^.^''P*«!W  «>/ 


with  hydrochloric 


^^  of  leai- 
nlpemt^ 


ferric  salt  (which  ehoula^\       I'U  J^??*«S8.    ^S**  ^*£?**'**«'»  till 
th  hydrochloric  acid,  yi^,^     Wi^^^^'^^n^.**  »9^^>V^ 
ution  gives  a  P««ipi4S^x^*^^^^  l*^^    tS^^J>C'*«C&. 
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uAdf  does  not  tuni  white  bat  ireddish. — 7,  Sulphdeyaniide  of  Pift<usiwm. 
The  aolation,  lapeTsaturated  with  hydroohloric  aoid,  tarns  ferrie  salts 
yellowish  red. — 8.  Gyanate  of  Potash.  The  hot  solation  of  cyanide  of 
potassiam  pfepared  by  Rodgers's  prooess,  yields  laminae  of  oyanate 
on  oooling.  If  that  portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  which  is 
eolnble  in  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition 
of  aeids,  and  precipitates  carbonate  of  bar3rta  from  banrta-salts,  the  pre- 
eence  of  oyanate  of  potash  may  be  inferred;  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
»  small  qoantitf  of  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  dissolved  by  the  spirit. 
•—10.  FomUate  of  Potcuh. — a.  The  cyanide  of  potassiam  blackens  on 
ignition. — 6.  On  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  throngh  the  aqueoos  solotion 
till  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled,  exhausting  the  evaporated  mass 
with  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  dry  residue  with 
dilate  salpharic  acid,  the  formic  acid  distils  over,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  its  power  of  reducing  mercury  and  silver-salts  (p.  275). 

Lastly,  the  value  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  tested  by  Glass- 
ford  k  Napier's  method,  viz.,  by  determining  the  quantity  of  pure 
oyaoide  contained  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  exact  quantity  of  the  solution  <A  cyani(k  of  potassium  under  exami- 
nation, required  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  Cjranide  of  silver  which 
is  formed  on  first  adding  that  solution  to  a  given  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  of  known  strength.  Sinoe  1  At.  C3ranide  of  potassium  is 
required  to  precipitate  1  At.  suver,  and  1  At.  cjranide  of  potassium  more 
to  redissolve  the  precipitate  as  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  it  follows 
that  1  At  silver  precipitated  and  redissolved  indicates  the  presence  of 
8  At.  cyanide  of  potassium.  If,  therefore,  the  silver-solution  used  con- 
tains 108  pts.  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  thereby 
indicated  is  2  .  65*2  =  130*4.  Liebi^'s  method  (p.  897)  may  also  be  used 
for  testing  the  value  of  commerciiu  cyanide  of  potassium.— Fi(f.  also 
Poffdos  &  Qk\m  {Oomf4,  rend.  35,  224). 

Properties.  Crystallizes  in  transparent  and  colourless  cubes  after 
fosion,  and  in  anhydrous  octohedrons  and  cubo-octohedrons  from  its 
Moeous  solutiou.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  and 
fearless  liquid,  the  crystals  obtained  in  the  moist  way  decrepitating 
flli^htly  when  thus  treated.  (Geiger.)  At  a  white  heat,  it  appears  to 
ToTatibze  undecomposed.  Inodorous  (in  the  moist  state,  however,  it 
smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air). 
Tastes  strongly  alkaline  and  bitter,  like  hydrocyanic  acid.  Has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction.    Highly  poisonous. 


Calcnlaiifm. 

2C  ..^ 12-0 

N 140 

18-41 
21-47 

K  39*2        

60-12 

C«NK 65-2 

...       100-00 

The  aqueous  solution  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  closed  vessels  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  when  boiled,  it  is  resolved  into  ammoniacal 
gas  and  formiate  of  potash  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  48,  398;  Geiger, 
Ann.  Pkarm.  1,  54): 

C«NK  +  4H0  =  CTIKO*  +  NH». 

Tlie  deeomposition  takes  place  rapidly  at  first,  but  slowly  afterwards,  so 
that  to  decompose  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
tbe  water  Ireqaently.  Gjranide  of  potassiam  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potMk  IHLewiM  yields  amnoniaeal  gas  and  formiate  of  potash  at  first; 
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bnt  tlie  latter  compound  iff  resolred^  before  the  haU  nsee  to  redneai,  into  I  9« 
hydrogen  and  caroonate  of  potaah.  (Pelotue.) — Hence,  as  Gaj-Loatao  1  v^ 
long  a£^  observed  {Ann,  Chim, Phys.  8^  440)^ ammonia  is  likewise  evolred,  |  ^ 
when  hot  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water,  or  cold  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  hot  water. 

When  the  solution  is  boiled  down  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  greater 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  and  there  remains  more  carbonate 
than  formiate  of  potash.  (Geiger.)  When  moist  or  dissolved  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  gradually 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  j  } 
carbonate.  I  ^ 

Cyanide  of  potassium  detonates  violently  when  heated  with  nitrate  or         I 
chlorate  of  potash.  I 

Cyanide  of  potassium  under  various  circumstances  takes  up  2  At. 
oxygen,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  cyanate  of  potash.  This  effect 
takes  place,  though  very  slowly,  when  the  cyanide  is  fused  in  contact 
with  the  air;  more  quickly  when  it  is  fused  with  peroxide  of  manganese, 
arsenious  acid,  antimonic  oxide,  antimonious  acid,  stannic  oxide,  lead- 
oxide,  ferroso-ferric  and  ferric  oxide,  and  cupric  oxide  (with  visible  com- 
bustion). The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  thereby  reduced  to  protoxide, 
and  the  other  oxides  to  the  metallic  state.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Phajnn.  41, 289.) 
^Cyanide  of  potassium  fused  with  sulphate  of  potash  yields  cyanate  of 
potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  88,  81): 

K0,80»  +  2KCy  »  KS  +  2KCj(y, 

[ILthe  mixture  be  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  only,  the  decomposition  is  veiy 
imperfect] — Cyanide  of  potassium  may  likewise  exert  a  reducing  action 
in  the  moist  way;  thus,  from  aqueous  alloxan,  after  a  few  hours,  it 
throws  down  dialurate  of  potash.  (Liebig.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  fused  with  sulphur  is  converted  into  snlpho- 
cyanide  (Porrett),  and  similarly  when  heated  with  sulphide  of  antimony 
or  sulphide  of  tin,  the  fused  metal  separating  out.  (Liebig.) — Sulphnr 
does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  selenium  dissolves 
readily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Wiggers,  A^m,  Pharm.  29, 
319.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  boiled  with  iodine  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of 
that  substance,  forming  first  a  brown  and  afterwards  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  forms  a  crystalline  magma  of  iodide  of 
cyanogen.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  50,  355.)     Probably  in  this  manner : 

KCy  +  21  =  KI  +  Cyl, 

It  takes  up  iodide  of  nitrogen  without  any  evolution  of  gas;  the  ooloarless 
solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  a  crystallo-granular,  very  deliqueaoent 
mass,  the  solution  of  which  smells  of  iodoform,  and  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate.  (Millon,  Ann.  Ohwi,  Phys.  69,  78.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  very  &ban- 
dantly  in  water.  The  same  solution  may  be  obtained  by  adding  hydros 
cyanic  acid  to  aqueous  solution  of  potash  till  the  liquid  no  longer  gires 
^  precipitate  with  neutral  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  it  dis- 
solves in  80  pts.  of  boiling  spirit  of  95  per  cent.;  somewhat  more  readily 
in  78  per  cent.,  and  abundantly  in  35  per  cent  spirit;  from  its  aqoeoav 
solution  it  is  precipitated  by  spirit  of  95  per  cent  (Geiger.) 

Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  several  of  the  heavy  metab^ 
'^onning  potash  and  a  compound  of  the  oudecomposed  cyanide  of  potaa^ 
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siom  with  the  new  cyanide.  Zinc,  iron,  nickel,  and  copper,  it  dissolves, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  even  when  not  in  contact  with  the  air;  but 
cadmium,  silver,  and  ^old  are  dissolved  by  it  only  when  the  air  has  access, 
its  oxygen  then  combining  with  part  of  the  potassium.  On  tin,  mercury, 
and  platinum  it  exerts  no  action  (Eisner,  J.  pr,  Chem.  37,  441): 

2KCy  +  Zn  +  HO  =  KCy,ZaCy  +  H  +  KO; 

2KCy  +  Cd  +  O  -  KCy,CdCy  +  KO. 

For  older  sUtements  respecting  cyanide  of  potassium,  vid,  Richter  (Uber  die 
N,  Gegentt.  d.  Chem,  11,  46);  Buchob  {A,  Oehl,  1,  406);  Proust  (i\r.  Gehl,  3,  549); 
Ittner  (m  hUwork  on  Hydrocyanic  acidf  p.  35). 

Cyanidb  of  Sodium. — C*NNa. — May  be  obtained  like  cyanide  of 
potassium  by  prooesees  similar  to  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  excepting  that  if  process 
5  be  used,  the  heat  must  be  raised  somewhat  above  low  redness,  and  in 
process  6  only  10  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  used  to  10  pts. 
of  Prussian  blue.  The  ignited  mass  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  the  cyanide  of  sodium  crystallizes.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers,  FkiL 
Mag,  J.  4,  94.)  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  which  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  aqueous  soda  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  evaporated,  it 
first  yields  crystius  and  then  coagulates  to  a  saline  mass.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanidb  op  Barium. — BaCy=C'NBa. — May  be  obtained  in  the  dry 
state  by  igniting  ferrocyanide  of  barium  in  a  close  vessel  (Berzelius, 
Lehrh.)',  and  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  by  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  baryta- water,  till  it  no  longer  precipitates  neutral  hydrochlorate 
of  magnesia.  (Ittner.)  The  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  is  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid  (Scheele))  and  when  boiled  gives  off  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  [1],  at  the  same  time  depositing  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  small  tables  of  hydrocyanate  [formiatel  of  baryta,  fittner.) — Cyanide 
of  barium  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  with  toleraole  facility  also  in 
rectified  spirit.  (F.  <&  E.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanide  of  Calcium.  Obtained  in  the  form  of  aqueous  solution,  or 
as  hydrocyanate  of  lime,  by  saturating  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  with 
hydrate  of  lime  and  filtering. — Scheele  precipitates  the  excess  of  lime 
taken  np  by  the  water,  by  adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  aqueous 
carbonic  acid;  Ittner  &  Schindler,  on  the  other  hand  {mag.  Pharm. 
86,  67),  add  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  filtrate  till  it  no  longer  precipitates 
a  nentral  solution  of  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. — Carbonic 
acid  added  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  calcium  throws  down  the  lime. 
(Scheele.)  When  it  is  distilled,  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  passes  over, 
leaving  the  lime  behind  (Scheele);  when  boiled,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  carbonate  of  lime.  (Ittner.) 

Cyanide  of  Magnesium  :  aqueons.^Recently  precipitated  hydrate  of 
magnesia  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid;  calcined  magnesia 
dissolves  slowly.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air,  just  like  potash-ley  or  lime-water.  (Scheele.) 

Cyanide  of  Cerium. — Cyanide  of  potassium  produces  in  solutions  of 
cerons  salts  a  white  cummy  precipitate,  which  however  quickly  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  cerous  oxide.  (Beringer; 
Ann.  Pharm.  42,  139.) 

Cyanide  op  Yttrium. — The  solution  of  hydrate  of  yttria  in  aqueous 
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hydrocyanic  acid  yields  on  eyaporation  white  effloresoent  Dodnleg,  eamly       I   '^ 
soluhle  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Berlin.)  I 

Hydrate  of  Alumina  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Scheele)j  when  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  salt  of  aJumina, 
hydrate  of  alumina  is  precipitated  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  Titanium? — ^When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum  ore  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  silver,  cyanide  of  titanium  is 
thrown  down,  together  with  the  cyanide  of  palladium  and  copper.  On 
igniting  this  precipitate  in  a  retort,  cyanide  [or  impure  chloride  f|  of  I 
titanium  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  white  mass,  which  dissolves  I 
readily  in  water,  and  is  then  precipitated  white  by  ammonia,  yellowish  I 
red  by  tincture  of  galls,  and  gives  a  white  colour  with  tin  and  hydro-  | 
chloric  acid.  (Fr.  Weiss  &  Fr.  Dobereiner,  Ann,  Pharm.  14,  16.)  j 

%  yitrocyanide  of  rite»iu»».—C^NTi,3XTi'.— Formerly  regarded        \ 
as  metallic  titanium  (III.)  480).— Occurs  as  a  furnace-product  in  the  form         l 
of  beautiful,  opaque,  copper-coloured  crystals  in  the  high  blast-fumaoes        I 
in  which  iron  is  smelted  (III.  466,  467).     Its  production  appears  to  be        | 
connected   with  the  fonnation   of  cyanide  of  potassium  so  constantly        \ 
observed  in  the  iron  furnaces  (v.  380);   a  similar  product   is  in   fact        I 
obtained  by  placing  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and   titanic        i 
acid  in  a  well-closed  crucible,  and  exposing  it   for  an  hour  to  a  heat        ■ 
sufficient  to  melt  nickel.     The  result  is  a  brown   nnfused  mass,   which,        ^^ 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  300  diameters,  exhibits,  besides  particles 
of  metallic  iron,  a  network  of  short  copper-coloured  prisms   having  a 
strong  metallic  lustre.     These  crystals,  when  freed  from  iron  by  hydro-         . 
chloric  acid,  exhibit  all  the  properties  of  the  crystals  found  in  the  blast  ; 

furnaces.     (Wbhler.)  —  [For  the  physical  properties  of  this  compoand,  vid.  VoL  i 

III.,  468.] 

Wdhler.  Or:  j 

2  C  12     ....      3-90     ....      3-64  C«NTi 50     ....     16-23 

4N 56     ....     18-18     ....     18-30  SNTi^ 2&8     ....    83-77 

10  Ti 240    ....     77-92    ....     7726 

Graphite    „  ....  ....      0*92  I 

308     ....  10000     ....  10012  308     ....  lOO-OO 

The  graphite  is  merely  an  accidental  adroixtare. — ^Thc  crystals  with  which  the  analyns 
was  made,  were  produced  at  the  RUbeland  smelting  furnace  in  the  Hartz,  where  a  noAas 
of  this  compound  has  been  found  weighing  80  lbs.  (comp.  III.,  467.) 

When  this  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  aixd.  & 
continuous  current  of  aqueous  vapour  passed  over  it»  titanic  acid  is  fonEi.ed 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  in  considerable  quantity  (Regnault),  auul 
likewise  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Wohler.)  If  the  crystals 
are  in  their  natural  state  (not  pulverized),  the  titanic  acid  thus  prodaoed 
maintains  the  form  of  rounded  cubes;  but  these,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  crystals  in  the  £onn. 
of  pointed,  square-based  octohedrons,  having  a  strong  lustre  and  exift^ctly 
resembling  the  crystals  of  native  anatase. 

The  crystals  of  nitrocyanide  of  titanium  heated  in  dry  chlorine  s^s, 
yield  liquid  chloride  of  titanium,  and  a  crystalline,  volatde,  yellow  8iil>- 
limate,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  chloride  of  titanium  with  chloride 
of  cyanogen. — ^Mixed  in  the  state  of  powder  with  hydnite  of  potaelx  axkd 
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fosedy  they  giye  off  ammoiiiay  and  are  converted  into  titanate  of  potash. 
When  the  pulverized  compound  is  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  copper,  or 
mercary,  a  lively  sparkling  flame  is  emitted  and  the  oxide  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  The  heat  evolved  in  this  reaction  is  so  great  that 
even  copper  runs  into  a  glohule  in  the  glass  tube.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm. 
73,  347;  A^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  29,  166;  abstr.  Berl.  Acad,  £er.  1 849,  244; 
Pogg.  78,  401;  P/iarm.  Cent,  1849,  622;  Chem.SocQu,  J.  2,  352;  CheM. 
€ka,  1850,  73;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  28,  382;  Compt  rend.  29,  505; 
In^it,  1849,  353.)  IT 

Gyakidb  of  VANADroM.— When  hydrated  vanadic  oxide  is  digested 
in  a  close  vessel  with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  dark  brown  gelatinous 
mass  is  produced,  which  may  be  washed  and  dried  without  turning  green. 
It  dissolves  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  the  solution,  when 
eyaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  continually  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
leaves  vanadiate  of  potash.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  22,  26.) 

Protoctanidb  of  Chromium,  or  Chromous  Cyanide. — CrCy. — 
Formed  by  dissolving  protochloride  of  chromium,  CrCl,in  water  thoroughly 
freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  immediately  pouring  the  solution  into  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  white  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  excess 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  oxidizes  during  washing,  and  is  quickly 
converted  into  a  greyish  green  compound  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquicya- 
nide  of  chromium.  (Berzkius  L^hrbuch,) 

Sbsquictanide  of  Chromium,  or  Chromic  Cyanide. — CrH!Jy*. — Formed 
by  precipitating  a  chromic  salt  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  When 
neutral  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a  light  bluish  grey  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
insoluble  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  be  dropped  mto  the  sesquichloride  of  chromium, 
the  precipitate  at  first  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  latter;  on  further  addition 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  becomes  permanent  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves 
when  heated  ;  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  however, 
precipitates  all  the  chromium.  Similar  reactions  are  obtained  with 
potash  chrome-alum,  excepting  that  the  mixture  immediately  becomes 
green. 

The  precipitate,  which  is  white  at  first,  soon  unites  into  a  bluish 
ffreen  mass,  which  becomes  somewhat  darker  after  being  washed  and 
dried.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dropped  into 
alcoholic  sesquichloride  of  chromium ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  gela- 
tinous and  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  but  becomes  black  after  drying;  it 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  forms  a  bluish  grey  powder. 

Sesquicyanide  of  chromium,  after  being  dried  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  about  200%  which  causes  it  to  shrink  together 
strongly,  may  be  afterwards  kept  in  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  continued  red 
heat,  without  decomposition.  It  then  (Hssolves  (with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  product  of  decomposition)  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
green  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  with  its  ori- 
ginal bluish  grey  colour.  Recently  precipitated  sesquicyanide  of  chro- 
miom  likewise  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid,  forming 
ffreoD  solntions,  from  which  nothing  is  separated  by  ether.  Hot  potash* 
ley  decomposes  the  compound  into  chromic  oxide  and  sesquicyanide  of 
duromium  and  potassium.  (Benelitu  Lehrbuch.) 

Aqaeons  cyanide  of  potaasiom,  mixed  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
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sulphate  of  chroniio  oxide  and  potash,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
forms  a  greyish  white  precipitate,  which  afterwards  becomes  dark  green, 
and  when  cfissolved  in  nitric  acid,  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver  from  the 
nitrate.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.)  After  the  precipitate,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  hyd rated  chromic  oxide,  has  oeen  well  washed,  its  solution  in 
nitric  acid  no  longer  precipitates  silver.  (Rammelabcrg,  Pogg.  42,  141.) 

Hydro-chromidcyanic  acid.  3HCy,Cr>Cy»= C«N'H»,C^^>Cr*.— Formed 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  water,  in  which  finely 
divided  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  and  silver  is  suspended,  filtering  to 
separate  the  sulphide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  Crystalline^ 
reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  (Bockmann.) 

Chromidcyanide  ofPotamum.  3KCy,CrK:y*=C«N»K»,C«N»Cr*.— 5€.yw. 
cyanide  of  Chromimm  and  Potattium.—The  solution  of  hydrated  chromic  oxide 
in  aqueous  potash  which  is  supersaturated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  acquires 
a  brown-red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  yields  crystals,  which 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  These  crystals  are  yellow,  and 
have  the  form  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  (Bockmann,  Liebig,  Ckim, 
org.  1,  174.) 

This  salt  is  likewise  formed  on  supersaturating  a  chromic  salt  with  a 
large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  till,  on  the  application  of  heat, 
the  precipitate  redissolves,  and  forms  a  yellow  solution.  (Haidlen  &  Fre- 
senius.)  When  washed  and  still  moist  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  is 
digested,  over  the  water-bath,  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
bottle  filled  with  the  liquid  and  closed,  the  liquid  slowly  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  without  dissolving  any  of  the  cyanide  of  chromium.  The 
compound  is  most  readily  obtained  by  digesting  the  red  powder  of  sesqoi- 
chloride  of  chromium  and  potassium,  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium 
at  80^  or  90%  till  the  separated  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  is  redissolved, 
adding  alcohol  in  small  portions  to  the  filti-ate,  as  long  as  a  soft  yellow 
mass  continues  to  settle  down  (afterwards  white  fiakes  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  are  precipitated);  collecting  the  yellow  mass  by  itself; 
dissolving  it  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water;  and  leaving  the  yellow 
solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  In  this  case,  the  chromidcyanide  of 
potassium  crystallizes  indistinctly,  mixed  with  bluish  grey  sesquicyanide 
of  chromium,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  separated  by  solution  in 
water.  The  yellow  solution  when  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  the 
air,  deposits  violet  sesquicyanide  of  chromium;  but  when  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  then  evaporated,  it  gives  off  hy- 
drocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  deposits  bluish  grey  sesquicyanide  of  chro- 
mium. (Berzelius  Lehrb.) 

Recently  precipitated  Hydrate  of  Uranous  Oxide  does  not  dissolve  in 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  On  adaing  aqueous  cjranide  of  potassium  to 
protochloride  of  uranium,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off,  and  a  black 
precipitate  formed,  consisting  of  uranous  oxide  free  from  hydrocyanic 
acid.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  59,  2.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  Uranium  ?  Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  yellowidi 
white  precipitate  with  uranic  salts  (Proust);  the  precipitate  has  a  splendid 
yellow  colour,  and  dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  (F.  ife  E.  Rodgers.)  It  like- 
wise dissolves  very  sparingly  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
a  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  acquires  a  deeper  yellow  colour  when  treated 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  retains  the  odour  of  that  acid.  (F.  &  E. 
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Rodgers.)  The  solntion  of  the  precipitate  in  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
accelerated  by  heat,  the  yellow  liquid  is  not  precipitated  by  acids. 
(Haidlen  &  Fresenius;  comp,  also  Wittstein,  Repert,  63,  214.) 

Pbotocyanide  op  Manganese,  or  Manganous  Cyanide. — MnCy. — 
Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  manganous  salts,  a  greyish  yellow 
(Ittner),  yellow  (Proust),  yellowish  white  (Wittstein),  greyish  green 
(Rammelsberg),  faintly  reddish  white  (Gm.),  bulky  precipitate.  It 
quickly  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Rammelsberg,  Po(fg.  42, 
117.)  It  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  and  dissolves  yi  alkaline 
hydrocyanate.  (Ittner.) 

Manoanoso-M ANQANic  CvANiDE.  —  Mn*Cy*= C*N'Mn',C*N'Mn*.  — 
The  reddish  yellow  precipitate  which  manganico-potassic  cyanide  forms 
with  manganous  salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Sesquictanide  op  Manganese,  or  Manganic  Cyanide. — Mn*Cy*= 
C^N'Mn*.     Known  only  in  combination  with  other  metallic  cyanides. 

Mangcmocyanide  of  Potassium*  Proiocyanide  q/"  MangancMc  and  PotoMsiurr^ — 
The  brown-red  solution  of  manganous  cyanide  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
deposits  the  former  on  the  addition  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  acid;  on 
exposure  to  the  air  it  deposits  hydrated  manganous  oxide,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  following  compound.  Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of 
manganese  dissolves  slowly  and  sparingly  in  heated  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  pale  reddish  yellow  liquid,  containing  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  manganocyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius,  Ann. 
Fharm,  43,  122.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  PotoMium.  3KCv,  Mn*Cy»=:C«N»K*,C»N'Mn*.— 
Sesquieyanide  qf  Mangan^te  and  Potasnum, — Obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of 
protocyanide  of  manganese  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  to  evapo- 
rate in  the  air  till  it  crystallizes. —  1.  Manganous  carbonate  is  digested 
with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrocyanic  acid  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
manganous  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  reddish  filtrate  carefully  evaporated.  (Gm.)---2.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  manganous  acetate  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  neutralized  with  potash,  and  the  colourless  or  pale 
yellow  filtrate,  containing  protocyanide  of  manganese,  is  evaporated  at 
a  gentle  heat,  whereupon  it  is  suddenly  converted  (even  out  of  contact 
of  air,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  with  evolution  of  hydrogen)  into  a  red- 
brown  solution  of  manganic-potassic  cyanide,  a  black  precipitate  of 
hydrated  manganic  oxide  being  formed  at  the  same  time;  this  solution  is 
then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Rammelsberg.) 
Recently  precipitated  protocyanide  of  manganese  dissolves  but  sparingly 
in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  after  it  has  acquired  a  darker 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  dissolves  abundantly,  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yields  long  needles.  (Balard.) 

Brown-red  needles  (Om.)  having  the  form  of  ferridcyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Rammelsberg.)  They  turn  brown  in  the  air;  their  red  aqueous 
solntion  becomes  turbid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  gradually  deposits 
the  manganese,  in  the  shape  of  black  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the  change 
being  accelerated  by  repeated  solution  and  evaporation.  (6m.  Handbuch, 
Anfl.  2,  II.,  1694.)  The  crystals  decompose  when  heated  above  200% 
turning  black,  giving  ofi*  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
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leaving  a  brovm-red  alkaline  residoe.  Aoids  liberate  bjdrocjanie  acid 
from  the  salt;  alkalis  are  without  action  npon  it;  hjdrosulphate  of 
ammouia  very  slowly  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  manganese.  (Ram- 
melsberg,  Pogg,  42,  117.)  The  crystals  are  decomposed  bv  water  or 
alcohol,  and  must,  therefore,  be  dissolved  in  aqueons  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium.  (Balard^  CompL  rend,  19,  919.) 

CryHallized,  Bammelsb«rf. 

3   K : 117-6  ....  35-68  3544 

2Mn   66-0  ....  16*99  1654 

6»Cy 1560  ....  47-33 

C^N'K^CN'Mn*    329-6     ....  lOO'OO 

Hydrocyanate  of  lime,  added  to  Hydrochlonxte  of  Anttmontc  Oxide^ 
throws  down  the  pure  oxide  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Scbeele); 
cyanide  of  potassium  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Tersnlphide  of  antimony 
dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium;  the  pentasut 
phide  of  antimony  dissolves  readily;  and  both  are  precipitated  in  the  ori- 
ginal state  by  acids.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) — From  Bumutk-mlU  also 
alkaline  hydrocyanates  do  not  throw  down  cyanide,  but  only  oxide  of 
bismuth.  (Haidlen  <fe  Fresenius.) — %  Th.  Diei  (Jahrb.  pr,  Fharm.  22,  80; 
Jakresber,  1851,  379)  states  that  cyanide  of  bismuth  is  obtained  as  a 
somewhat  yellowish  precipitate,  on  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  pure 
nitrate  of  bismuth;  the  liquid,  when  left  at  rest,  deposits  a  considerable 
additional  quantity  of  the  cyanide  in  small  crystals;  hence  it  should  not 
be  filtered  till  the  following  day.  Diex,  however,  gives  no  experiment  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  cyanogen  in  his  precipitate.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  solution  of  acetate  of  bismuth.  T--^ul- 
phide  of  bismuth  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanidk  op  Zinc. — ZnCy. — Even  the  oxide  of  zinc  produced  by  com- 
bustion is  converted  into  cyanide  of  zinc  by  digestion  in  aqueons  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Alkaline  hydrocyanates  added  to  zinc-salts,  throw  down 
white  cyanide  of  zinc  (Scheele),  and  the  same  compound  is  precipitated 
from  acetate  of  zinc  by  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Preparation,  1 .  By  bringing  oxide  of  zinc  in  contact  with  hydrocyanic 
acid. — 2  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  distilled  with  the  reqni- 
site  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  hydrocjranic  acid  collected 
in  a  well-cooled  receiver,  containing  1  pt.  of  flowers  of  lino,  together 
with  water,  and  frequently  agitated;  when  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  becomes  permanent,  the  oxide  may  be  considered  as  saturated. 
(Corriol  &  Berthemot,  J.  Pharm.  16,  444;  also  Br.  Arek.  35,  15S;  aleo 
Repert,  SQ^  106.)  An  equally  ffood  method  is  to  shake  up  oxide  of  nno 
with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.-^2.  By  precipitating  acetate  of  sum 
with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  this  case,  only  half  of  the  sine  ia 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  cyanide,  because  the  acetic  acid  which  is  Ml 
free  prevents  further  precipitation.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  nentralin 
the  acetic  acid  repeatedly,  by  adding  small  quantities  of  oarbonaie  of 
lime.  (Corriol  <&  Berthemot.)  Instead  of  acetate  of  xino,  a  mixtnre  ol 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  acetate  of  potash  may  be  used.  (Bette,  Aim, 
Pharm.  31,  214.) — 3.  By  precipitating  a  zinc-salt  with  au  alkaline 
hydroc3ranate.  This  salt  must  be  free  from  ferrocyanide,  also  from  ear- 
bonate  or  cyanate,  otherwise  ferrocyanide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  wiU  be 
precipitated  together  with  the  cyanide.     Bette  passes  the  vapour  el 
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hydrocyanic  acid  evolved  from  17  pis.  of  ferrocjauide  of  potasslam, 
17  oil  of  vitriol,  and  32  water,  into  a  receiver  containing  24  pts.  of 
aqneoos  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*97;  adds  the  hydroojanate  of  ammonia 
thereby  prodoced  to  a  solution  of  18  pts.  sulphate  of  zinc  in  48  water; 
and  washes  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  zinc,  which,  when  dry,  amounts 
to  7  parts.  0.  Henry  (J,  Pharm.  1 5,  57)  mixes  aqueous  sulphate  of 
zinc  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained  by 
Suiting  the  ferrocyanide.  Schindler  {Mag.  Pharm.  36,  67)  precipitates 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  zinc  with  hydrocyanate  of  lime,  prepared  in  the 
manner  which  he  recommends  (p.  417) ;  and  washes  the  precipitate 
only  so  long  as  the  wash- water  still  contains  zinc.  If  the  washing  be  con- 
tinued longer,  the  precipitate  becomes  more  and  more  basic,  because  the 
water  takes  up  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  leaves  the  zinc-oxide  in  the  preci- 
pitate; the  loosely  coherent  precipitate  is  then  dried,  during  which 
process  hydrocyanic  acid  is  likewise  given  off.  Hence  the  cyanide  of 
zinc  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  oxide,  as  the  solution  from  which  it  . 
has  been  precipitated  is  more  dilute.  Thus  the  precipitate  obtained  from 
concentrated  solutions,  contains  88*90  per  cent,  of  cyanide  of  zinc,  906  of 
oxide,  and  2*04  water;  the  precipitate  from  solutions  of  the  two  preci- 
pitants  in  40  parts  of  water,  contains  54*40  cyanide  of  zinc,  37*32  oxide, 
and  8*25  water.  The  precipitate  is  free  from  carbonic  acid,  provided  it 
has  been  quickly  dried,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  used  was  free  from 
carbonate  of  potash.  (Schindler.)  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Pogg, 
42,  114),  on  tne  contrary,  the  cyanide  of  zinc  is  anhydrous,  and  contains 
55*76  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

Snow-white,  tasteless  powder. 

Cyanide  of  zinc,  heated  in  close  vessels,  gives  off  cyanogen  gas  as 
long  as  water  continues  to  escape  from  it,  but  not  much  afterwards. 
When  perfectly  dry,  however,  it  still  undergoes  slight  decomposition,  and 
ultimately  leaves  a  black*  mixture  of  cyanide  of  zinc  (paracyanide,  accord- 
ing to  Rammelsberg),  granules  of  metallic  zinc,  and  charcoal.  ^Schindler.) 
Well  dried  cyanide  of  zinc,  kept  for  four  months,  aggregates  into  a  com- 
pact mass,  smells  strongly  of  ammonia^  has  a  sweetish  taste  which  after 
a  while  becomes  metallic,  and  gives  off  5  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  cyanide 
of  zinc  and  ammonium  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  formed.  (Schind- 
ler.)— Cyanide  of  zinc  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids  when  cold  and 
dilute  (even  in  acetic  acid,  according  to  Haidl.  &  Fres.),  with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  (Scheele.)  It  it  but  partially  decomposed  by  continued 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide.  (Corriol  &  Berthemot.)  Insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol;  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash,  forming  mixtures 
of  zincate  of  the  alkali  with  cyanide  of  zinc  and  ammonium  or  potassium: 

2ZiiCy  +  2K0  =  KO,ZnO  +  KCy.ZnCy. 

It  likewise  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and,  on  the  application  of 
beat,  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein,  Eepert.  63,314.) — Dissolves  readily 
in  alkaline  hydrocyanates. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Ammonium, — NH*Cy,ZnCy. — 1.  Obtained  by 
leaving  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  zinc  in  aqueous  ammonia  [or  in  hydro- 
cyanate of  ammonia]  to  evaporate  freely  in  the  air. — 2.  By  passing  the 
Tuponr  of  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
0alpharic  acid  into  a  receiver  containing  aqueous  ammonia  and  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 

Colourless  rhomoio  prisms  (differing  but  little  from  square  prisms), 
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with  truncated  lateral  edges.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
smell  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia.  They  give  off  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia,  and,  after  ignition,  leave  a  residue,  which  gives  off 
ammonia  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  therefore  still  retains 
ammonia  [cyanide  of  zinc].  Ignited  in  contact  with  air,  they  leave 
oxide  of  81  uc.  They  dissolve  imperfectly  in  water,  with  separation  of 
cyanide  of  zinc;  with  acids  they  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  dis- 
solve completely  in  aqneons  ammonia,  and  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  of 
40^  Bm.  (Corriol  &  Berthemot,  J.  Pharm.  16,  444.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Potassium, — KCy,ZnCy. — Formed,  when  oxide 
or  carbonate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed 
with  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc 
dissolves  in  aaueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  this  compound,  toge- 
ther with  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) 

Preparation,  Cyanide  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  in  cyanide  of  potassium  or  carbonate 
of  potash,  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  proportion  must  be  sudi 
that  the  liquid  shall  smell  but  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  have  a 
scarcely  perceptible  alkaline  reaction.  The  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
with  brisk  effervescence.  Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  added,  with  frequent 
agitation,  to  40*2  pts.  (1  At.)  zinc-oxide  and  69*2  pts.  (9  At )  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  water,  till  the  acid  retains  its  odour,  and  the  oxide  is  dis- 
solved. The  crystals  obtained  from  the  solution  by  e\'aporation  and 
cooling  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Large,  regular  octohedrons,  sometimes  transparent  and  colourless, 
sometimes  turbid,  decrepitating  when  heated,  but  fusing  without  decom- 
position into  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid.  Permanent  in  the  air. 
Slight  alkaline  reaction,  when  dissolved  in  water.  (Gm.  Handhuchy  Aufl. 
2,  il.,  1693.)  Has  a  peculiar  sweet  taste.  (Schindler,  Mag,  Pharm.  36, 
70.)     The  aqueous  solution  smells  slightly  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     Snudl 

Quantities  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid  added  to  it,  throw 
own  cyanide  of  zinc,  which  is  gradually  decomposed  and  dissolved  by 
larger  quantities  of  the  same  acids.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed 
through  the  solution,  precipitates  but  little  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  warm 
aqueous  solution  smells  faintly  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Gm.)  With  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  barmm,  this  salt  forms  a  precipitate  whidi 
dissolves  slowly  in  water;  with  a  dilute  solution,  it  gives  no  predpitate. 
The  precipitate  obtained  with  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  excess  of 
that  salt.  Cobalt-salts  yield  a  pale  brick-red,  nickel-salts  a  greenish  white, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate,  no  perceptible  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved  in  either  case.  These  precipitatea  are, 
therefore,  compounds  of  cyanide  of  zinc  with  other  cyanides.  (Gm.) 
But  in  the  precipitation  of  alum,  of  hydrochlorate  of  titanic,  chromic  <» 
ferric  oxide,  or  of  mercurous  nitrate,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  set  free,  and 
the  precipitate  consists  entirely  of  the  oxide  or  its  hydrate.  Sulphats 
of  copper  gives  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  which  evolves  cyanogen, 
and  is  probably,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  copper  and  cyanide 
of  zinc.  (Gm.)  The  precipitate  formed  with  acetate  of  lead  is  a  white 
powder,  from  which  acetic  acid  extracts  oxide  of  lead,  leaving  cyanide 
of  zinc  undissolved;  hence,  perhaps,  the  precipitate  is  ZnCy,PbO. 
(Samselius,  Berzelius,  Jahresber.  20, 152.) — Alcohol  added  to  the  aqneom 
solution,  throws  down  bitartrate  of  potash;  probably,  therefore,  a  zinco- 
hydrocyanic  HCy,ZnCy  is  produced.  (F.  &  £.  Rodgers.)     Cyanide  of 
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«ino  and  potass! am  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water^  and  not  much  more 
abundantlj  in  hot  water.  (Gm.) 

Dried  Ciyttal*.  Rammelsberg.  Schindler. 

K  39-2  ....  31-77        32-15        31-3 

Zn 32-2  ....  2609         2591         260 

2Cy 52-0  ....  42-14         424 

KCy,ZnCy    1234     ....  100-00        997 

The  author's  analyses  give  similar  results.  The  crystals  contain 
no  combined  water,  but  only  water  of  decrepitation,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Schindler*s  experiments,  to  2  or  3  per  cent;  but  according  to 
the  author's,  to  only  |  per  cent.  Rammelsberg  {Pogg,  38^  371)  dried  the 
crystals  at  200**. 

This  salt,  from  the  invariability  of  its  composition  and  the  facility 
Trith  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  separated  from  it  by  acids,  is  better 
adapted  for  medicinal  use  than  hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Sodium, — NaCy,2ZnCy. — Prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  potassinm-compound.  When  much  concentrated,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  shining  lammaB,  which  at  200^  give  off  all  their  water 
of  crystallization,  amounting  to  22*79  per  cent.  (5  At.).  Dissolves  in 
water  much  more  readily  than  the  potassium-salt  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg. 
42,  112.) 

Dehydrated,  Rammelsberg,  at  200". 

Na  23-2     ....     1401         1479 

2Zn   64-4     ....     3889         37*89 

2Cy    78-0     ....     47-10 

NaCy,2ZnCy     165*6     ....  10000 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Barium, — The  potassium-compound  added  to 
acetate  of  baryta,  throws  down  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  water,  does  not  appear  to  contain  water,  and  appears  to  consist 
of:  BaCy,2ZnCy;  it  contains,  however,  ^  p©r  cent,  potassium.  (Rammels- 
berg, Pogg,  42,  113;  com^p,  Samselius,  Berzelius  Jahresbericki,  20, 152.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Calcium, — Obtained  by  treating  cyanide  of  zinc 
with  hydrocyanate  of  lime;  tolerably  soluble.  (Schindler,  Mag,  Pharm. 
36,  70.) 

Ckromidcyanide  of  Zinc, — Chromidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
zinc-salts,  a  white  precipitate  which  turns  light  bluish  grey  when  dry. 
{Berzelius  Lehrh,) 

Manganidcyanide  of  Zinc, — Manganidcyanide  of  potassium  gives  a 
rose-coloured  precipitate  with  zinc-salts.  (Balard.) 

Cyanide  op  Cadmium. — CdCy.  In  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  cya- 
nide of  cadmium  in  water,  cadmium-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline 
hydrocyanates. — Cyanide  of  cadmium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  recently 
precipitated  and  well  washed  hydrated  oxide  of  cadmium  in  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat  till  it  crystallizes. — 
White  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  contain  no  water,  undergo 
no  alteration  at  200"",  but  when  more  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air, 
turn  brown  and  black,  and  become  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  oxide. 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  38,  364.) 
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CdCy  82     ....  10000 


I 


According  to  Wittstein,  cyanide  of  potass! nm  fonns,  with  ralphate  of  1       c9  T 

cadmium,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  warm  ammonia,  insoluble  in  ^       ^yi 

ammoniacal  salts;  according  to  Haidlen  &  Fresenins,  it  forms  a  yellowish  i      ^  n; 

white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  cadmiom.     [The  author  likewise  obtained  /     ^gipt 

with  sulphate  of  cadmium  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  copions  white  J     cfmai^ 

precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.     What  difference  /    -P*^, 

IS  there  between  this  precipitate  and  the  soluble  compound  obtained  by  1      (HakU 

Rammelsberg  ?]  |            Cf 

Rammelsbeig.  \        W^^ 

Cd  ^....     66    ...    68-29        67-26  V        x    a, 

Cy  26     ....     31-71  \      ^^^ 

\^ 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium  and  Fota$Hum. — KCy,CdCy. — Obtained   by-  I       ^ 

eraporating  and  cooling  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  cadmium  and  cyanicfa  I        ^ 

of  potassium.     Colourless  octohedrons,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  exactly  ff       '^ 

like  the  zinc-salt;  permanent  in  the  air;  taste  metallic,  and  like  hydro-  /       P^ 

cyanic  acid.     At  200^,  the  crystals  give  off  from  0*6  to  3*1  per  cent,  of  /      ^^ 

mechanically  enclosed  water,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  fuse  into  s  /       r^ 

colourless  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  grey  crystalline  mr*"  ^        ^  * 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Rammc^berp,  at  200*. 

K   39-2     ....     26-63         26*58 

Cd „ 56-0     ....    3804         37-27  '         wti 

2Cy «....     52-0     ....     35-33         |         fr\i 

KCy,CdCy    147-2     ....  10000 

When  heated  above  its  melting  point  in  a  close  vessel,  it  decomposes 
very  slowly;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  brown  fumes  of  oxide  o£ 
cadmium,  deposits  metallic  cadmium  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  leaves  & 
carbonaceous,  alkaline  residue.  Oil  of  vitriol  acts  violently  upon  it;  dilute 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  liberates  hydrocyanic  acid  from  it,  I        ^ 

even  at  ordinary  temperatures.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  througl^  1        ^ 

the  aqueous  solution,  precipitates  the  cadmium  completely  in  the  form  o^ 


la  T 

aiDB 

on 


yellow,  finely  divided  sulphide,  which  passes  with  the  liquid  through  the 
filter,  unless  the  liquid  be  mixed  with  a  stronger  acid,  or  left  to  stand  foi 
some  time.  Hydrochlorate  of  baryta,  strontia,  or  Vime,  {oTTDA  V\\ii  \i  s^i 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid;  aulp^aiQ  ot  mWigMiee^ 
throws  down  white  flakes,  which  soon  turn  bro^wu*  iarVaT^mt^aa  ^^ 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  a  white  precipitate;  snlphate  ^f  U  V\     i^ — 

cipitate  soluble  in  acids,  and  containing,  after  'WaaV  ^  "^w^Nft  "^/^^^^ 

1  pt.  cadmium;  and  sulphate  of  copper,  a  brownish  'wV^^^*  ^  ^^*  ^^  ^U  f^cm. 
evolution  of  cyanogen.      From  mercurous   nitrate  irV^  ^^^Vttv\a!u^  '^ J  fin 
down  metallic  mercury.     Solution  of  gold    i^    ^^    V^^   ^^mvtvw  VV  A      / 
evolution  of  cyanogen,  but  without  precipitation     ^^^^^^^  V?    /^r     //^ 
sulphate  the  solution  throws  down  the  nvdra.te^         ^Xn\  ^   ^^  %    >f  ^\ 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.     No  reaction  is  exhilbited    K    ^^^^^i^^T^  ^^\tJ^/1^lth 
phate  of  magnesia,  or  corrosive  sublimate.       O    ^  ^^'^^^  ^'^^ 
potassium  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  cold  water,  i   xi^^^^^^^^^^V. 
not  perceptibly  in  absolute  alcohol.  (RammelsW^*^  ^1  V^^   ^_ 

Manganidcyanide  of  Cadmium. — Cadmio  ^    *       ^^o  ^^%  ^ 

vrhen  treated  with  friaTi^antc^cyanide  of  pot^,s^^^    ^-^         ^^    a 

When  stannous  or  stannic  salts  are  treatoH  ^^?^*   r^^V^i       * 
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or  potaab,  the  precipitate  does  not  contain  cyanide  of  tin,  bat  merely 
bydrated  stannous  or  stannic  oxide.  (Scheele,  Ittner.)  A  certain  portion 
of  tin,  howerer,  remains  dissolved  in  the  hjdrocjanate  of  potash.  Proto- 
snlphide  of  tin  likewise  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  boiling  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid;  bisul* 
]mide  of  tin  also  dissolves,  with  separation  of  bydrated  stannic  oxide. 
(Haidlen  &  Fresenins.) 

Cyanide  op  Lead. — PbCy. — Hydrocyanate  of  lime  forms  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
bydrocyanate  of  lime,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  (Scheele.)  Hydrocyanic  likewise  forms  with  sugar  of 
lead  a  thick  white  precipitate,  whicn  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  leaving  however  a  pale  red  residue. 
(F.  Sc  E.  Rodgers.) — Nitrate  of  lead  is  also  precipitated  by  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  white  precipitate  forms  turbid  mixtures  with  aqueous  ammonia^ 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  with  hot  aqueous 
hydrochlorate  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  a  clear  solution  which 
becomes  turbid  as  it  cools.  (Wittstein.) — IT  According  to  Erienmeyer 
(J.  pr.  Chem,  48,  356)  hydrocyanic  acid  produces  no  precipitate  either 
in  nitrate,  neutiul  acetate,  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  forms  a  slight  yellowish  precipitate  in  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  IT — Cyanide  of  lead  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air,  gives  off 
nitrogen  gas  and  leaves  a  compound  [or  mixture]  of  lead  and  charcoal, 
which,  if  the  heat  applied  has  not  been  too  strong,  is  pyrophoric.  (Ber- 
zelitts.) — When  suspended  in  water,  it  is  resolved  by  chlorine  into  chloride 
of  lead  and  free  cyanogen,  no  chloride  of  cyanogen  being  formed  so  long 
as  any  cyanide  of  lead  remains  undecomposed.  (Liebig,  Pogg.  15,  571.) 
•^It  16  decomposed  by  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

5*  Oxycyanide  of  Lead,  2PbO,PbCy. — Baric  Cyanide  of  Lead, — Obtained 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a  mixture  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  hydrocyanic 
acid.  (Kugler,  Ann.  Pharm,  66,  265;  Jahresher,  1847-8,  477;  Erien- 
meyer, J,  pr,  Chem.  48, 356;  Ann,  Pharm,  72,  265;  Jahresber.  1849, 291.) 
White  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed  by  decantation  in  a  well-dosed 
flask— during  which  operation  it  becomes  yellowish  white — and  dried 
%>yer  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  (Erienmeyer.)  Yellowish  white  (Kugler), 
smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Erienmeyer,  Kugler),  and  gives  off  cyanogen 
when  heated.  (Ivugler.) 


2  C   

12 

....      3-39 
....      3-95 
....     88-14 
....       4-52 

Erienmeyer 

(mean). 

3-35 

N  

3Pb 

2  O  

14 

312 

16 

3-90 

8809 

4-56 

Or: 

3Pb 

Cy 

2  0  

2PbO,PbCy 354 

Erienmeyer. 
.  312  ....     8814  ....  8809 
.     26  ....       7-34  ....     7-25 
.     16  ....       4-52  ....     4-56 

....  10000 

Ort 

2  PbO   

PbCy 

..  224 
..  130 

Erienmeyer. 
....     86-72  ....  36-25 
....     63-28  ....  63-64 

354  ....  lOO'OO  354  ....  10000 

Kagler*8  analysis  gives  different  results,  viz.,  carbon  2*785;  hydrogen  0*225j 
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nitro^n  2*34;  lead  87*22;  or  87*22  lead;  507  cyanogen;  and  1*66  water; 
whence  he  deduces  the  formala  PbO,PbCy-f  HO.  This  however  requires 
4-78  carbon;  5*58  nitrogen,  and  only  82*87  lead,  or  10*36  cyanogen  and 
82*87  lead.  The  formula  3PbO,PbCy -f  HO,  which  requires  87*5  lead, 
5*4  cyanogen,  and  1*22  water,  is  more  in  accordance  with  Kugler's  analysis; 
but  as  Kugler  neglected  the  precaution  of  washing  his  precipitate  out  of 
contact  of  air,  it  may  be  concluded  that  his  analysis  was  made  with  an 
impure  substance.  IT 

Chromidcyanide  of  Lead  f — Chromidcyanide  of  potassium  does  not 
precipitate  nitrate  of  lead,  but  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  white 
precipitate  (Bbckmann);  with  lead-salts,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate 
which  becomes  blue  after  drying.  {Berzeliui  Lehrbuch.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  Lead. — Manganidcyanide  of  potassium  yields 
a  brown  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Lead. — Cyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium  throws 
down  from  l^-salts  a  white  powder,  which  is  free  from  potassium,  and 
appears  to  contain  2  At.  cyanide  of  zinc  to  I  At.  cyanide  of  lead. 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  42,  114.) 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium  and  Lead, — Sugar  of  lead  forms  with  cyanide  of 
cadmium  and  potassium  a  white  precipitate  which,  before  washing,  oontiuns 
18*38  p.  0.  (1  At.)  cadmium  and  69*43  (2  At.)lead;  but  after  being  washed 
and  then  dried  at  200^,  whereby  it  loses  only  0*55  p.  c.  water,  it  contains 
only  8*67  p.  c.  cadmium  to  69*43  p.  c,  lead,  therefore  1  At  to  4  At 
(Rammelsberg.) 


Compounds  of  Cyanide  of  Iron  or  Prusside  of  Iron. 


SCHBELE.       OpUSCuUly  2,  148. 

Ittner.     Beitrage  zur  Geschickte  der  Blausaure.     Freib.  Const.  1 809. 
Proust.     Ann.  Chim.  60,  185  and  225;  also  N.  Gehl.  3,  549. 
Vauquelin.     Ann.  Chim,  Fkys.  5, 113;  vlUo  Schtv,  25,  50. 
Berzelius. — Ferrocyanides,  Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  Prussian  blue.    Ann^ 

Chim.  Phys.  15,  144  and  225;  also  Schw.   30,  1.— Prussian  blue, 

Ferrocyanide  of  lead.  Fogg.  25,  385. 
PoRETT. — Hydroferrocyanates.     Phil.   Trans.   1814,    527;    also  Sekw.^ 

17,  258;  also  Gilb.  53,  184;  also  iVT.  Tr.  3,  2,  422.— Ann.  Phil.  12, 

214;  also  Schw.  26,  224.— Ann.  Phil.  14,  295. 
RoBiQUET. — Ferrocyanides.      Ann.  Chim.   Phys.  12,  275;   abst.    S<Aw. 

28,  110. — Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17, 196. — Prussian  blue.     Ann.  CAtm. 

Phys.  44,  279;  also  J.  Pliarm.  16,  211;  also  N.  Tr.  23,  2,  239. 
Thomson. — Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.     Ann.  Phil.  12,  102;  also  i^dkfi 

26,  203;  also  N.  Tr.  3,  2,469.— iln».  Phil.  15,  392;  also  Schw.  29, 

504.— ^nn.  PhU.  16,  217. 
Gay-Lussac — Prussian  blue.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  46,  73. 
L.  Gmelin. — Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium.     Schw.  34,  325. 
Pelouzb. — Prussian  green.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  40;  also  J.  PAoth* 

24,  545;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem,  IG,  104. 
Rammelsbbrq. — Ferrocyanides.     Pogg.  38,  364;  42,  111. 
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BuNSKN.— Ferrocjanideswith  Ammonia,  ^ogg,  34,  131. — Ferrocyanides. 

Pogg.  36,  404. 
Williamson. — Prussian  blae,  &c.     Ann.  Pkarm,  57,  225. 

Fbrroprussic  or  Hydroperrocyanic   Acid. — ON'FeH'  =  2HC7, 

l^eCy.'^-^Permretted  chyazic  acid  (Porrett);  Eiaenblauadure  {Gm.);  Dreifachblamauret 
BUenoxyduit  WoMerttqfeUencyttnir  (Berzelius);  Ferrocyanwasgerftoffxdure  (L\eb\^) ; 
Acide  kydrocyanqferrigue  (Gay-Lussac). — Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  suppose  that 
it  ooutains  a  radical  CN'Fe,  which  the  former  calls  Cyanoferre,  the  latter 
Ferrocyanogen,  denoting  it  by  the  sjrrabol  Cfy. — This  acid  was  discoTored 
by  Porrett  in  1814. — Formation  ?  According  to  Vauquelin,  aqueous  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  but  not  the  anhydrous  acid,  brought  iu  contact  with  iron  in  a 
close  vessel,  dissolves  that  metal,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a 
liquid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  prussian  blue.  The 
author's  attempt  to  form  such  a  liquid  was  not  successful. 

Preparation.     1.  Porrett  {Sclifo.  17,  262)   dissolves  ferrocyanide  of 
barium  in    1800  pts.  of  cold   water,  and  precipitates  the  baryta  by  an 
exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  vessel  protected  from 
the  air;  the  ferroprussic  acid   then   remains   in   solution. — 2.    Porrett 
{Sckw.   26,  224)  mixes  the  solution  of  50   grains   uf  ferroc3ranide  of 
potassium  in  2  or  3  drachms  of  hot  water  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
58  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid.     The  latter  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated in  combination  with  the  whole  of  the  potash,  in  the  form  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  the  alcoholic  liquid,  when  abandoned  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  deposits  crystallized  ferroprussic  acid. — According  to  Berze- 
lius, the  methods  1  and  2  yield  an  impure  product. — 3.  Robiquet  (Ann, 
Ckim,  Phyi,  12,  285)  places  prussian  blue  in  contact  with  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  highest  degree  of  concentration.     This  acid  dissolves 
out  all  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  leaves  ferroprussic  acid,  which  must 
be  washed  by  decantation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  narrow  cylindrical 
vessel,  till  the  acid  no  longer  acquires  a  perceptible  colour  by  taking  up 
oxide  of  iron.     The  product  is  then  dried  in  a  closed  vessel  filled  with 
lime;  dissolved  in  strong  Hlcohol ;  the  solution  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously; and  the  resulting  crystals  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity,  and  the  acid  left  to  recrys- 
tallize. — 4.    Berzelius    (Schw.    30,   44)   passes    sulphuretted    hydrogen 
through  water  in  which  ferrocyanide  of  lead  or  ferrocyanide  oi  copper 
recently  precipitated  and  washed  is  suspended,  continuing  the  pasi^age  of 
the  gas  till  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of  it;  then  adds  a  sufiicient 
quantity   of  ferrocyanide  of  lead   to   remove   nearly  all  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  would  spoil  the  air-pump;  filters  quickly; 
and  evaporates  the  colourless  liquid  in  vacuo. — As  the  ferrocyanides  of 
lead  and  copper  always  retain  more  or  less  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
even  after  long  washing,  they  do  not  yield  pure  ferroprussic  acid.  (Gay- 
Lussac.) — 5.  Ferroprussic  acid  may  be  precipitated  from   its  aqueous 
solution  by  the  addition   of  a  small  quantity  of  ether;  and  thus   the 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  during  whicn  it  is  difiicult  to  exclude  the  air, 
may  be  dispensed  with. — a.  Ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  or  sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of  water;  the  filtrate 
agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  set  aside  till   the  ferro- 
prussic acid  separates  in  the  solid  state;  the  liquid  removed  by  means  of 
a  pipette;  the  acid  washed  on  a  filter  with  a   mixture   of  ether  and 
alcohol;  afterwards  pressed  between  paper;  and  the  resulting  white  powder 
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dried  in  yacoo  over  oil  of  vitriol. — 6.  A  concentrated  aqueons  solution  of 
ferrocjanide  of  potassium  is  completely  freed  from  air  by  boiling;  then 
left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel;  agitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  also  freed 
from  air  by  boiling,  and  afterwards  with  ether;  the  process  continued  as 
in  Of  excepting  that  the  solid  acid  collected  on  the  filter  is  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  (to  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  solphnrie 
acid  may  be  added,  to  remove  any  potash  that  may  be  present);  the 
syrupy  solution  filtered  if  not  quite  clear;  and  the  ferropmsdo  acid 
separated  from  it  by  ether;  then  washed,  as  in  a,  with  ether  and  aloohol, 
and  afterwards  pressed  and  dried  in  vacuo.  (L.  Posselt,  Ann.  Fkarm, 
42;  163.) — This  method  is  also  preferred  by  Berxelius. 

Properties,  When  prepared  by  (4),  it  is  milk-white,  opaque,  and 
amorphous.  Reddens  litmus,  tastes  agreeably  sour,  and  afterwards  some- 
what rough;  inodorous,  provided  no  decomposition  takes  place.  (Bene- 
lius.) — Crystallizes,  when  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  lefl  to 
evaporate  freely,  and  according  to  Porrett  (2),  in  cubes;  according  to 
Bobiquet  (8),  in  white,  very  sour,  inodorous,  probably  tetrabedral 
crystals;  according  to  Berzelius,  when  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  (4),  it  crystallizes  in  hydrated, 
apparently  four-sided  prisms,  united  in  tufts. — The  acid  obtained  by  ^5), 
Is  a  yellowish  or  sometimes  bluish  white  powder;  but  if  a  layer  of  etner 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  its  aqueons,  or  better  of  its  alcoholic,  solution, 
the  acid  separates  at  the  surface  of  contact,  in  soft,  snow-white,  pearly 
laminss.  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yielde 
yellowish,  tolerably  hard,  crjrstalline  nodules.  (Posselt.) 

Ponelt. 
a.  b.  Or : 

6C  «    U  ....    a3-33  ....  33-50  ....  33-28  2  HCy 54  ..«    50 

a  N  42  ..-     38-89 

Pe 28  ....     25-93  ....  2508  ....  2522  FcCy „     54  ....    M 

2  H  2  ....       1-85  ..«     1-84  ....     1-99 

C«N»FeH« 108  ....  10000  2HCy,FeCy....  108  ....  100 

The  ferroprussic  acid  a,  analyzed  by  Posselt,  was  dried  in  vacuo  at 
the  medium  temperature;  b,  at  100^  at  which  temperature  it  suffered  no 
decrease  in  weight.  These  analyses  confirm  the  views  of  Gay-Lussae 
and  Robiquet  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  acid.  Berzelius  formerly 
supposed  it  to  contain  IHO  more,  according  to  which  supposition  it 
would  be  regarded  as  FeO,3HCy  or  2HCy,FeCy-|-Aq.  Gay-Lussao 
was  the  first  who  regarded  it  as  a  hydrogen-acid  (FeCy'^H')  of  the 
unknown  radical  FeCy^=(7yano/<frre. 

DecomposUioM,  Ferroprussic  acid,  when  kept  from  the  air,  renuuns 
nnaltered  for  a  long  time  at  100°,  till  it  gradually  evolves  'anhydrous 
prussic  acid,  and  leaves  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  decomposition  takes 
place  more  quickly  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  at  a  temperature 
much  above  100°;  when  the  heat  is  raised  somewhat  higher,  the  cyanide 
of  iron  likewise  suffers  decomposition.  (Posselt.)  Robiquet  obtained 
anhydrous  prussic  acid,  and  a  yellowish-brown,  non-magnetic  residue, 
which  did  not  blacken  when  exposed  to  the  air;  gave  off  hydrocyanic 
acid  when  heated,  together  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  hydrogen  and  2  voL 
nitrogen,  and  left  a  residue  of  iron  and  charcoal,  which  did  not  give  up 
any  iron  to  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  treated  with  potash,  gave  off  am- 
monia^  and  formed  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassiiUL 
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Berze1ia8*8  ferropruasio  acid,  dried  io  racao,  and  then  heated,  first 
gave  off  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  and  then  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  left  bicarbide  of  iron.  ^  Rammelaberg  (Pog^,  83,  80) 
obtained  water  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  together  with  a  residue  of  proto- 
cyanide  of  iron,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  was  resolved  into  para- 
eyanogen  and  a  compound  containing  C^N^Fe**.  IT — 2.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  ferroprussic  acid  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  boiled,  and 
deposits  white  protocyunide  of  iron;  but  long  boiling  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  decomposition.  (Berzelins.)  According  to  Porrett,  the  same 
deeomposition  likewise  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  light. — 3.  The 
dry  acid  remains  unaltered  in  close  vessels;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  giyes  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  first  becoming  greenish,  and  afterwards 
being  converted  into  prussian  blue;  in  a  similar  manner,  the  aqueous 
solution  deposits  prussian  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Berzelius.) 
Probably  thus : 

14C«N3FeH«  +  40  =  2(C«N»Fe»,2C«N»Fe»)  +  24C«NH  +  4H0. 

The  acid,  when  perfectly  dry,  remains  unaltered  in  the  air  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  (Posselt.) — 4.  With  most  salifiable  bases,  aqueous  hydro- 
ferrocyanio  acid  immediately  forms  ferroprussiates,  hydroferrocyanates,  or 
ferrocyaaidea : 

OWFeH*  +  2M0  -  C«N»FeM«  +  2H0. 

From  carbonates  and  acetates  it  expels  the  acid,  even  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  (Porrett.) — It  even  decomposes  tartrates  and  oxalates.  (Posselt.) 
It  likewise  throws  down  protocyanide  of  iron  from  the  protochloride,  and 
prussian  blue  from  the  sesquichloride  (D5bereiner) : 

C«N»FeHa  +  2FcCl  =  C«N»Fe»  +  2HCI; 
and, 

3C«N»FcHa  +  2Fc«Cl«  =  C«N»Fe»,2C«N»Fe2  +  6Ha. 

On  mercuric  oxide,  ferroprussic  acts  only  when  heated,  the  two  bodies 
bein^  then  resolved  into  cyanide  of  mercury  and  protocyanide  of  iron, 
which  latter  is  then  further  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide, 
the  mercury  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
(Posselt): 

3C«N»FeH»  +  6HgO  =  eCNHg  +  C«N»Fe»  +  6H0. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  C3ranogen  in  the  form  of  prussian,  C*N',  is  not 
capable  of  combining  with  mercury,  such  combination  being  possible  only 
when  the  C3ranogen  is  in  the  simple  state  of  ON. 

Cambinalions,  a.  Ferroprussic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water,  form- 
ing a  colourless  solution  if  the  water  has  been  thoroughly  freed  from  air 
by  boiling.  (Berzelius.)  The  concentrated  solution  is  a  transparent  and 
colourless  syrup,  and  likewise  forms  prussian  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  A  small  quantity  of  ether  causes  the  solution,  if  not  too  dilute,  to 
eoagnlate  in  a  thickish  mass,  from  which  the  hydroferroc^nic  acid  sepa- 
rates.— 6.  The  acid  dried  in  vacuo  dissolves  m  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid  which  does  not  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  this  liquid, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  water,  and  solidifies  into  a  white 
crystalline  compound  of  sulphuric  and  ferroprussic  acid,  which  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water:  and  in  this  solution  the  ferroprussic  acid  suffers, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  same  decomposition  that  it  would  undergo  if  dis- 
Bolved  in  water  alone.  (Berzelius.)   Alcohol  also  dissolves  ferroprussic  b'  ' 
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readily  and  withoot  colonr  (Robiqaet),  and  ether  throws  it  down  from  the 
alcoholic  eolation  (Posselt.) 

Protoctanide  op  Iron,  or  Ferrous  Cyanide.— C*N'Fe*  or  FeCj. — 

EUencyart&r  (BenKliut);  Perrocyaneisen  (Liebig). 

When  ai|oeoa8  cyanide  of  potassiam  is  mixed  with  a  ferrous  salt  free 
from  ferric  oxide,  a  light  red-brown  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dis- 
solves in  acids.  The  composition  of  this  precipitate  reqniree  farther 
investigation;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  trne  protocyanide  of  iron,  CNFe, 
whereas  the  lighter-coloared  substance  here  to  be  considered,  which  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  is  prosside  of  iron,  C'N'Fe'.  From  an  aqueons 
solution  of  acid  ferroas  carbonate,  hydroc3ranie  acid  throws  down  a 
greenish  cyanide  of  iron,  which  tarns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Scheele, 
Opu»c.  2,  164.) 

1.  When  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  is  carefully  heated  in  does 
vessels  till  all  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  volatilixed^  this  coroponnd 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  greyish-yellow  substance  (or  greenish -yellow, 
if  the  air  has  not  been  completely  excladed).  May  be  kept  undecomposed. 
When  more  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  turns  brown,  and  is 
then  converted  into  black  bicarbide  of  iron,  which,  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature, exhibits  a  glimmering  light,  and  if  heated  in  the  air,  bums  like 
tinder,  and  is  converted  into  au  equal  weight  of  ferric  oxide,  beoaose 
1^  .  8  pts.  of  oxygen  take  the  place  of  2.6  pts.  of  carbon.  (Berselius, 
Schw.  30,  28.) 

2.  Pure  Prussian  blue  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  enclosed  in  a  botile 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  is  converted  into  yellow,  shining, 
crystalline  granules  of  protocyanide  of  iron,  which  again  turn  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  (Robiquet.)  Berselius  obtained  by  this  process 
merely  a  white  mass,  which  yielded  ferroprussic  acid  on  being  treated 
with  water. 

3.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  ferroprussic  acid,  white  protocyanide  of 
iron  is  deposited  (Berzelius.) 

4.  Ferroprussic  acid  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  to 
100°  or  very  little  higher,  leaves  a  residue  of  protocyanide  of  iron,  which 
however  is  likewise  decomposed  at  a  few  degrees  above  100^  (L.  Posselt^ 
Ann.  Pharm.  42,  166.) 

.5.  Aqueous  ferroprussic  acid,  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  forms 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  white  protocyanide  of  iron  (Posselt.) 

Protocyanide  of  iron  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  forming  a  compound 
of  1  At  cyanide  of  iron  with  2  At.  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal,  while 
2  At.  protoxide  of  iron  remain : 

C«N'Fc»  +  2K0  =  C«N»Fc>K«  +  2FeO, 


or. 


3FcCy  +  2K0  =  2KCy.FeCy  +  2FeO. 


Boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  aoid;  but 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  aoid,  it  is  neither  dissolved  Bor 
decomposed. 

FerroCYANIDES.— C^N'FeM*. — Ferroprustiatea,  HydroferrocytmateM,  £««- 
blattfaure  Saize,  Ferrocyanilre,  CVano/*err«r^«  (Gay. Lussac) ;  in  the  hydrated  state: 
Ter-kydroeyanate»t  Double  taltt  of  ferrotu  hydrocyanate,  Drc^aeh  lUnumtre  Smhe, 
blausaure  BitenoxyduldoppeUalzet  Hydrocyanqferrates  (Gay-Lussac). 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded:  1.  As  Prtiman,  C'N*!!*,  in 
which  IH  is  replaced  by  Fe  and  2H  by  2  At.  of  another  metal.— 2.  As 
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eoropounds  of  1  At.  protoojanide  of  iron  with  2  At.  of  another  cynnide: 
2MCy,FeCj. — 3.  As  compounds  of  ]  At.  ferroprussic  acid  with  2  At.  of 
a  metallic  oxide  minus  2  At.  water.  The  ferroprussic  acid  is  here 
regarded  as  a  bibasic  hjdro^n-acid,  in  which  2  At.  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  by  2  At.  of  a  metal. — 4.  In  the  hydrated  state,  also,  as  com- 
pounds of  1  At.  hydrocyanate  of  ferrous  oxide  with  2  At.  hydrocvanaCe 
of  another  metallic  oxide:  e.  g.,  2(K0,HCv)  -h  FeO,HCy. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  neutralizing 
ferroprussic  acid  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates;  by  dis- 
Bolving  protocyanide  of  iron  in  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  hydrocya- 
nates,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  by 
treating  protocyanide  of  iron,  or  a  mixture  of  that  compound  with  the 
sesquicyanide  (prussian  blue),  with  an  aqueous  alkali,  whereby  protoxide 
or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  formed;  or  by  treating  protoxide  of  iron  with 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal,  in  which  it  dis- 
solves with  formation  of  alkali.  The  insoluble  ferrocyanides  are  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  soluble  cyanide  with  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  an 
earth-metal  or  a  heavy  metal:  t,g.y  the  copper-compound  {Scheme  56 
and  57): 

2KCy,FeCy  +  2(CaO,SO«)  «  2CuCy,FcCy  +  2(K0,S0*). 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  colourless  in  the  anhydrous, 
but  yellow  in  the  hydrated  state;  they  exert  no  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  have  a  &intly  saline  and  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  violent 
action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  animal  economy.  The  ferrocyanides 
of  the  earth-metals  are  white ;  and  among  those  of  the  heavy  metals  some 
are  white,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  bright  colours.  Hence  the 
use  of  alkaline  ferrocyanides  to  discover  the  presence  of  titanium,  tan- 
talom,  molybdenum,  uranium,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper;  but  anti- 
mony, tellurium,  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium  are  not  precipitated  by 
alkaline  ferrocyanides. 

Those  ferrocyanides  which  are  deprived  of  all  their  water  by  a  gentle 
heat,  are  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  following  manner: 
The  cyanide  of  iron  is  always  converted  into  carbide  of  iron,  with  evo- 
lution of  nitrogen  gas;  but  the  other  cyanide  which  is  associated  with 
it,  either  remains  undecomposed, — which  is  the  case  with  cyanide  of 
potassium, — or  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  a  metallic  carbide,  as  with 
cyanide  of  lead ;  or  into  cyanogen  gas  and  metal,  as  with  cyanide  of 
silver.  If,  however,  the  ferrocyanides  are  not  completely  dehydrated 
before  being  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  they  give  off  hydrocyanic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  leave  the  two  metals,  combined  or 
mixed  with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  carbon.  In  the  circuit  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  ferrocyanides  yield 
alkali  at  the  negative  pole,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  prussian  blue  at 
the  positive  pole,  unless  the  positive  polar  wire  is  of  copper,  in  which  case 
the  deposit  there  formed  consists  of  cyanide  of  copper.  (Porrett.)  When 
ferrocyanides  are  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  temperature  much  above 
100'',  they  give  off,  with  strong  effervescence,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  andf  nitrogen  gases,  and  leave  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
ammonia,  protoxide  of  iron  [sesquioxide  1  J,  and  the  oxide  of  the  other 
metal.  (Berzelius.)  Besides  the  gases  just  mentioned,  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
Tolatilixes.  (Bunsen,  Pogg.  34,  132.)  Thomson  {^Sckw,  26,  306)  obtained  the 
cmrboiiio  oxide  eroWed  in  thne  decompositions,  but  from  the  experiments  which  he 
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made  with  H,   he  regarded  It  as  a  hydrogenated  ox5de  of  carbon.*— The  itroilger  i 

acids  withdraw  the  other  metal  horn  ferrocjanides,  and  thereby  lep&rtte  ; 

lerroprussic  acid :  1 

2KCy,FeCy  +  2S0»  +  2H0  =»  2HCy,FeCy  +  2(KO.SO*).  ' 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  other  meUl      ^ 
be  precipitable  from  its  solutions  by  that  reagent: 

2PbCy,FeCy  +  2HS  =  2HCy,FcCy  +  2PbS.  i 

Neither  alkalis  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decompose  the  cyaoide  of  ifm     \ 
contained  in  ferrocyanides. 

Most  ferrocyanides  unite  in  their  entire  state  with  oil  of  Titriol, 
forming  a  kind  of  salt,  in  which  they  constitute  the  base.  Their  powder  . 
soaked  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  swells  up  to  a  pasty  compound,  with  loss  of 
colour,  and  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  metal  present,  either  dissolves  completely  in  a  large  excess  of  tbe 
acid,  or  remains  almost  undissolved,  forming  a  solid  compound  with  it. 
These  compounds  remain  undecomposed  even  at  terapefatures  mwk 
above  100^  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  resnlUng 
solutions,  e,g,,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  they  frequently  deposit  a 
crystalline  compound,  which  contains  less  sulphuric  acid,  and  when 
treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  ia  resolved  either  into  ferro- 
prussic  acid  and  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  other  metallic 
oxide,  or  into  metallic  ferrocyanide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Benelim, 
Sohw.  30,  35.) 

IniermediaU  Compounds  of  Gyanide  or  Pruuide  of  Iron^  tdhkh  ma^ 
be  regarded  cu  dompotmde  of  Ferrous  and  Ferric  Cyanide  and  WoUTj  is 
^rioue  proportions. 

xCWFt»,  yC«N»Fe»  +  «HO. 

These  compounds,  considered  in  tbe  anhydrous  state,  are  analogous 
to  the  several  varieties  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  obtained  free  from  water,  which  indeed  tbej  give  up  bat  partially 
even  at  the  temperature  at  which  they  begin  t-o  decompose.  Either  lU 
ihe  water  is  intimately  combined  with  them  as  water,  (»r  part  of  it  by  its 
constituents  only;  so  that  these  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
hydrocyanate  of  ferrous  oxide  with  terhydrocyanate  of  ferric  oxide,  and 
often  also  with  water  in  its  entire  state. 

If  ferrous  cyanide  be  regarded  as  C*N'Fe*,  and  ferric  cyanide  as 
t^N'Fe',  the  assumption  of  the  nucleus-theory  involves  the  difficulty,  that^ 
In  the  latter  compound,  1  At.  of  the  nucleus  is  wanting,  and  nevertheless 
the  compound  is  not  removed  into  another  series.  To  obviate  ibis 
difficulty,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  suppose  that  iron  has  two  different  atomic 
weights;  that  in  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  protoxide  it  enten 
asF«rro<t«m=Pe,  with  an  atomic  weigh t:=  28,  and  in  the  compounds  cor- 
responding to  the  sesquioxide,  as  Ferrictan^^,  with  an  atomic  weight= 
J  .  28=18|.  (Comp.  p.  409.)  According  to  this  supposition,  tbe  com- 
pound C'N'Fe'  contains,  not  2  At.  Ferrosum,  as  expressed  by  the  preceding 
formula,  but  3  At.  Ferricum,  according  to  the  formula  C^NT.  It  is  hereby 
presupposed  that  the  true  atoms  of  iron  weigh  much  less  than  28  (H=l), 
and  that  they  unite,  sometimes  in  such  number  as  to  form  the  group  or 
molecule,  Ferricum,  sometimes  in  a  number  1^  times  as  great,  to  form  the 
larger  molecule,  Ferrosum.     Until,  however,  this  doctrine,'which  strikfli 
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80  deeply  into  the  very  foundations  of  the  atomic  theory,  shall  be  sap- 
ported  by  other  considerations  {c(mp.  pp.  173,  174),  it  may  suffice  to 
admit,  ^  we  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  cyanogen,  that  in  certain 
peculiar  cases,  a  nucleus  may  continue  to  exist,  even  when  one  of  the 
atoms  necessary  to  its  conformation  is  deficient,  without  being  transformed 
into  a  compound  belonging  to  another  series. 

It  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Scheele  {Opusc,  2,  174)  as  somewhat  re- 
markable that  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  precipitate  green  vitriol,  and 
that  nevertheless  Prussian  blue  [as  well  as  protocyanide  of  iron]  is  not 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  circumstance  is  favourable  to 
the  supposition  that  in  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  or  of  protocyanide 
of  iron,  cyanogen  C*N  is  converted  into  prussian  C*N',  and  in  this  form 
enters  into  more  intimate  combination  with  the  iron.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
does  not  throw  down  prussian  blue  even  from  ferroso-ferric  acetate 
[Duflos,  KaUn.  Arch.  14,  94,  maintains  the  contrary],  but  gradually  pre- 
cipitates it,  after  producing  a  green  turbidity,  from  a  mixture  of  ferroso- 
ferric  sulphate  and  acetate  of  soda^  even  if  this  liquid  be  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  according 
to  Scheele,  a  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ferrous  carbonate  yields, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  first  a  green  and  then  a  blue  jprecipitate. 

To  these  hydrated  compounds  of  ferrous  and  ferric  cyanide  belong, 
Pruasian  blue  A,  Prussian  blue  B,  and  Prussian  green. 

Prussian  ^Zti«  il .— C«N»Fe»,C«N»Fe«  -h  HO  =  3FeCy,Fe'Cy»  +  xHO. 
Bydrated  \-eyamde  qf  Iron, — Although  this  blue  is  called  in  EDgland  by  the  name  of 
TmrubtUra  Blue,  I  cannot  agree  with  Williamson  (Ann,  Pharm,  57,  234)  in  regarding 
Tarnbull  as  its  discoverer  (oomp.  Sehw.  34,  343). 

Formation,  1.  By  precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  ferricyanidQ  of 
|>otaiSsium; 

C«N?K»,C«N»Fe?  +  3F«C1  ».  O^N^Fc^^OWP  +  3KC1 ; 
3SCy,Fe»Cy»  +  SFeCl  +  SFeCy.Fc^CyS  +  3KCI. 

The  predpitate  carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  ferricyanide,  and 
consequently  the  wash- water  acquires  a  bluish  green  colour,  by  dissolving 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  through  its  medium  a  portion  of  the 
blue  precipitate.  (Gkiy-Lnssac.)  Even  when  the  aqneous  solution  of  the 
ferric vanide  of  potassium  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  excess  of  ferrous 
ohlonde,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water,  it  still  retains  5  per 
oent.  of  potassium.  (Vid.  infra,  Analysis  1,  a.  Wo'hler  &  Volckel.) 
When  solution  of  green  vitriol  is  added  to  excess  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  and  the  precipitate  carefully  washed  out  of  contact  of  air  with 
boiling  water,  by  ^bich  it  is  not  decomposed,  it  still  retains  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  potassium.  (  Vid.  infra^  Analysis  1,  fi.)  But  if  protochloride 
pf  iron  in  excess  be  precipitated  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
precipitate  digested  lor  some  time  with  the  aqueous  protochloride,  the 
whole  of  the  potassium  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  boiling  water.  (  Vid, 
infra,  Analysis  1,  7.  Williamson.)  If  the  precipitate  obtained  with 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  excess  of  green  vitriol  free  from  ferric  oxide, 
be  washed,  and  then  shaken  up,  while  still  moist,  with  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  ferric  chloride,  it  will  not  take  up  any  iron  from  that  compound. 

iGm.) — 2.  The  blue  precipitate  which  ferriprussic  acid  produces  with 
erront  salts  had  probablv  the  same  composition. — 3.  When  an  aqueous 
Miction  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
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resulting  green  precipitate,  consisting  of  ferric  cyanide  [pmssian  green fj 
and  a  small  qnantitj  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid — which  converts  a  portion  of  the  cyanogen  into 
ammonia — and  then  thoroughly  washed,  a  similar  blue  compound  remaini. 
(Williamson.)  This  blue  is  regarded  by  Williamson  as  a  peculiar  com- 
pound; but,  according  to  his  own  analysis  (3),  it  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Prussian  blue  A. — 4.  Whether  the  blue  precipitate  which  the 
brown  aqueous  mixture  of  a  ferric  salt  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
yields  on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
other  substances  capable  of  giving  up  hydrogen  to  part  of  the  cyanogen, 
be  Prussian  blue  A  or  B,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  In  the  former 
case  the  equation  will  be: 

3Fe»Cy»  +  2H  =  Fe*Cy«  +  WFeCj^; 
in  the  latter : 

4Fe»Cy«  +  2H  =  Fe^Cy'  +  H^FeCy'. 

That  the  acid  produced  in  this  decomposition  is  not  hydrocjranic,  bat 
hydroferrocyanic  acid,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  blue  mixture  does  not  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  till  after 
several  hours,  but  evolves  it  immediately,  if  heated  over  the  water-bath.— 
5.  A  ferric  salt  mixed  with  ferrous  salt  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  violet- blue  precipitate  of  much  finer  colour  than  that  produced 
by  a  pure  ferric  salt  In  the  former  case  perhaps  the  precipitate  consists 
of  Prussian  blue  A : 

2K«FeCy»  +  FcKJl*  -  Fe»Cy«  +  4Ka. 

According  to  this  eauation,  iFeCl  should  be  mixed  with  iFe'Cl*  to  pro- 
duce this  finer  blue  A. — Liebig  states  {Pogg,  24,  364)  that  in  commeroe 
there  occurs  a  peculiarly  beautiful  copper-coloured  prussian  blue,  which  ia 
prepared  by  dissolving  11  pts.  (4  At.)  of  green  vitriol  in  water;  mixlDg 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  sufficient  to 
convert  the  whole  of  it  into  ferric  salt;  theu  adding  11  parts  (4  At.)  of 
unaltered  green  vitriol;  precipitating  the  mixture  with  20  pts.  (nearly 
5  At.)  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  washing  the  precipitate  6  times  with 
water;  stirring  it  up  while  yet  moist  with  gum-water;  and  lastly,  preying 
it  and  drying  by  heat.  The  proportion  of  ferrous  salt  used  in  this  process 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  which  the  preceding  calculation  shows  to 
be  required  for  the  formation  of  prussian  blue  A: 

4(FeO,SO»)  +  2(Fc«0»,3SO»)  +  SK^FeCy*  =  10(KO,SO»)  +  Fc»Cy» 

If  however  we  remember  that  an  oxidizing  action  is  exerted  by  the 
chloride  of  lime  which  may  be  in  excess,  and  by  the  air,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  this  commercial  blue  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  pore 
prussian  blue  A. 

This  compound,  when  dry,  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  a  tioge  of 
copper-red.  (Wohler  and  Vblckel,  Ann.  Fharm.  35,  359.) 
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ProssiaD  blue  A  yields,  when  decomposed,  2^  times  as  mach  ferric 
oxide  as  the  ferricjanide  of  potassium  used  in  its  production,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  contains  2Fe,  and  the  prussian  blue  produced  from  it  contains 
5Fe.  (Gm.) 

The  blue  containing  potassium  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  1  At.  ferricjanide  of  potassium  with  4  At.  prussian  blue  A  = 
{3KCy,FeK:;7»)  +  4(3FeCy,Fe'Cy»).  (Wohler  &  Volckel.)  As  Williamson 
fonnd,  in  his  blue  (I,  fi,)  a  smaller  quantity  of  potassium  in  proportion  to 
the  iron,  it  follows  that  this  compound  must  have  contained  less 
ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

Prussian  blue  A  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  when  dried  in  the 
»ir  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  thereby  becomes  mixed  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  (Williamson).  The  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand;  the  formation  of  ferric  oxide  is  more  easily  seen, 
the  blue  A  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  B : 

6Fc«Cy  +  30  =  4¥efCj^  +    Pe»0«. 

When  recently  precipitated  it  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  caustic  pot- 
ash, or  its  carbonate,  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  ferroso-ferrio 
oxide,  Fe'O^  which  separates  out.  The  iron  in  this  oxide  is  to  that  in 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produced  at  the  same  time,  as  1627  :  1077| 
or  as  3  :  2  (Williamson): 

3FeCy,Fc»Cy»  +  4KO  «  2K»FcCy3  +  FeW. 

By  this  reaction,  prussian  blue  A  is  distinguished  from  prussian  blue 
B;  for  Uie  latter  when  treated  with  potash  leaves  ferric  oxide. 

Prusdan  Bhu  B.  C«N^Fe',2C«N'Fe»  +  xHO= 3FeCy,2Fe«Cy»  +  xHO. 
Hydrated  f^eyanide  qf  Iron^  Pure  ordinary  Prutnan  blue,  Paris  blue,  Geufdteertee 
NewuiebenteUCyaneiten,  Eitencyanitr-Cyanid,  Ferrocyanidei»en,  reinee  gew<ihnliehe$ 
JB^rlinerblau,  Pariserblau;  and  when  mixed  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  white  clay,  &c. — 
Common  Prussian  blue,  yemeines  Berlinerblau, 

Formation,  1.  By  precipitating  a  ferric  salt  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  : 

3(2KCy,FeCy)  +  2Fe*a>  -  6KC1  +  3FeCy,2Fe»Cy» ; 

or. 

3C«N»FeK?  +  2Fc2Cl»  =  6KC1  +  C«N»Fc»,2C«N»Fe«; 

or  with  ferric  sulphate  : 

3C«N»FeK«  +  2(Fe»0»,3S08)  -  6(K0,S0»)  +  C«N^e»,2C«N>Fe«. 

The  liquid  remaining  above  the  precipitate  is  neutral.  rBerselius.) — The 
Bolation  of  ferric  oxide  in  organic  acids,  likewise  yields  prussian  blue 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  even  if  its  solution  in  a  voUUiie  organic 
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acid  be  tnixed  with  sncb  a  anantitj  of  ammonia  as  to  prodaee  a  basic 
salt  which  still  remains  dissolved.  It  is  onlj  when  a  larger  qnantitj  of 
ammonia  is  added,  sufficient  to  throw  down  all  the  ferric  oxide,  that  the 
addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  prodoces  a  dark  brown-red  pred- 
pitate,  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  residue  which  remains  aft^ 
treating  pruesian  blue  with  ammonia. — If,  on  the  contrary,  a  ferric  silt 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Vk fixed  organic  aci<C  such  as  malic, 
tartaric,  racemic,  or  citric  acid,  or  of  sugar,  and  then  with  snch  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  as  to  make  the  iron-solntion  somewhat  basic^  no 
precipitate  will  be  produced  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  the 
further  addition  of  ammonia.  Moreover,  ammonia  will  not  eren  torn 
the  liquid  brown,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fixed  organic  snbslance 
be  present. — But  on  adding  any  acid  to  the  ammoniaeal  mixture,  pmssian 
blue  is  immediately  precipitated.  Hence  Tartarut  martiattu  and  Et- 
tractum  mariis  pomatum,  which  are  mostly  basic  compounds,  nsnally 
give  no  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  43, 
585.) — 2.  By  precipitating  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  with  cyanide  of  potassium : 

9C«NK  +  8F«Cl  +  IFe^CP  =  9KC1  +  C«N»Fe»,2C«NVe?; 
or, 

9KCy  +  SFeCl.  +  2FcCl»  -  9Ka  +  3FcCy,2Fe*Cj«. 

If  the  iron-salt  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  ferric  than  of  ferroos  salt, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
precipitate;  but  if  the  proportion  of  ferric  salt  be  too  small,  the  precipi- 
tate will  probably  consist  of  prussian  blue  A  (pp.  436, 5). — 3.  By  mixing 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  ferrous  salt,  then  with  excess  of  potash,  then  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  or  first  with  potash,  then  with  a  ferroso-ferre 
salt,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  former  case,  the  potash, 
together  with  thd  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  ferrous  bxide  contamed  in 
the  precipitate,  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sesquicfaloride 
of  iron  thus  produced,  forms  prussian  blue  with  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  In  the  latter  case,  the  potash  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  first 
form  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  then,  together  with  the  ferrous  oxide 
contained  in  the  ferroso-ferric  salt  added,  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium; and  this  again  throws  down  prussian  blue  from  the  solution  of  the 
precipitate. — 4.  By  immersing  recently  precipitated  ferroso-ferric  hydrate 
m  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  the  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  in 
excess,  a  purple  solution  is  formed,  which,  on  evaporation,  deposits  bliia 
and  purple  rings;  only  the  latter  of  these  redissolve  in  water,  and  form  a 
purple  solution,  which  is  converted  into  prussian  blue  by  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorine,  and  decolorized  by  a  larger  portion,  after  which  no  prea- 
pitate  is  produced  by  potash.  (Vauquelin.) — 5.  By  ifenmersing  lerrous 
cyanide  in  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  which  is  thereby  conyerted  inie  a 
ferrous  salt : 

3C«N»Fe»  +  2Fc2a«  -  C«N»Fe»,2C»N»Pe»  +  6FcCL 
6.  By  mixing  ferroprussic  acid  with  a  ferric  salt : 

SCWFcH*  +  2Fe«Cl»  «  C«N>Fc»/2C«N«F^  +  6HCL 

This  precipitate  is  free  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — 7*  Bj  tke 
action  of  air^  dilorine- water,  or  nitric  acid,  on  protooyaoide  of  iron : 


aCN^Fc*  +  30  -  C«NVe»,2CWF«i»  +  Fc*0». 
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Aooording  to  this  equation^  when  oxidation  takes  place  by  the  actiou 
of  the  air,  the  prusfiian  blae  produced  contains  ferric  hydrate,  which 
wonld  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with 
sulphuric  acidj  chlorine  produces  soluble  Fe'CP. — 8.  By  the  action  of 
air,  chlorine-water,  or  nitric  acid,  on  ferroprussic  acid  : 

7C«N»FeH«  +  20  (or  2C1)  -  C«N»Fe>,2C«N»Fe»  +  12C«NH  +  2H0  (or  2HCI). 

In  the  reactions  7  and  8,  however,  |-cyanide  of  iron  may  likewise  bci 
formed;  e.  ^.,  in  8  : 

5C«N»FeH«  +  O  -  C«N»Fe»,CWFe«  +  9C?NH  +  HO, 

9.  By  the  action  of  chlorine- water,  or  nitric  acid,  on  the  white  compound, 
C«N»FeK»,C«N'Fe»  {q.  v.). 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  formation  of  pmssian  blue  takes  place  in 
presence  of  a  potassium-compound,  the  prnssian  blue  takes  up  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  in  a  state  of  intimate  union,  and  in  particular  abundance 
when  the  latter  is  present  in  excess.  Prussian  blue  containing  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  is  not  soluble  in  the  salinq 
liquid  in  which  it  is  produced;  but  on  decanting  this  liquid,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  water,  the  water  acquires  a  blue  colour,  which  becomes 
continually  deeper  as  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  the  water  in  fietct 
dissolving  the  greater  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  by 
means  of  it  a  large  quantity  of  prnssian  blue.  This  is  the  soluble 
pmssian  blue  described  by  Berzolius  and  Robiquet.  With  a  smaller 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  prnssian  blue  does  not  dissolve 
in  the  wash -water,  but  very  slowly  gives  up  to  it  the  ferrocyanide  of 

fotassium,  so  that  ultimately  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of  prnssian 
lae  free  from  potassium. 

The  fact  that  pmssian  blue  carries  ferroc3ranide  of  potassium  down 
with  it,  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Berthollet.  {Crell,  Ann* 
1795,  171;  SkUiqtte  Chim.  2,  253.) — When  protochloride  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  _pota6sium,  and  the  liquid,  toge- 
ther with  the  white  precipitate  (KCy,2FeCy=C«N»FeK»,C*N»Fe»),  left 
exposed  to  the  air  till  it  becomes  blue,  the  liquid  remains  neutral,  and 
the  blue  substance  obtained  is  prussian  blue,  wholly  or  for  the  most  part 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  saline  solutions;  hence  it  must  be  washed 
with  sal-ammoniac  solution,  and  then  two  or  three  times  with  water. 
From  its  blue  aqueous  solution  it  is  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  or  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol;  but  it  is  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
by  many  salts,  and  may  then  be  redissolved  by  pnre  water.  Sulphuretted 
Lydrogen  precipitates  a  black  substance  [sulphide  of  iron]  from  tb^ 
aqueous  solution,  and  forms  ferroprussic  acid.  (Berzelius,  Schw.  30,  34.) 

This  soluble  pmssian  blue  always  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
In  proportion  as  the  white  precipitate  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  air, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out  of  it  by  the  watery  liquid. 
But  the  quantity  of  potassium-salt  which  remains  combined  with  the 
Prussian  blue,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  water,  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  oxidation  has  been  less  complete.  Pmssian  blue  thus  constituted, 
still  gives  up  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  pnre  water,  even  after  being 
trea^  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  To  obtain  soluble  pmssian 
bine,  the  ferrous  salt  must  be  precipitated  by  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium;  if  the  ferrons  salt  is  in  excess,  the  white  precipitatSi  on  ex- 
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posure  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  insolable  prnssian  blue.  (Robiq^net^ 
Ann.  Chlm.  Phys.  44,  279.) 

When  Prussian  blue  obtained  by  treating  sesquichloride  of  iron  'with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  the  water  con- 
tinually acquires  a  yellow  or  green  colour,  by  taking  up  ferrocyanide  o£ 
potassium ;  hot  water  is  still  more  highly  coloured  by  it  This  effect  10 
equally  produced,  whether  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  the  sesqai^ 
chloride  of  iron  was  in  excess  at  the  precipitation,  excepting  that  tli0 
quantity  of  potassium  contained  in  the  precipitate  is  much  greater  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  (Qay-Lussac,  Ann.  CTUm,  Phym,  4tf, 
73;  51,  370.) 

\Vhen  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  precipitated  by  excess  o/* 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and   the  precipitate,   after  an   hour*8  digestion, 
washed  on  the  filter,  sesquichloride  of  iron  passes  through  first,  then   J^ 
nearly  colourless  liqnid,  then  a  yellow  liquid,  containing  ferrocyanide 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium;  because  the  water,  which  contains   wliX', 
decomposes  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide  a€ 
potassium  and  ferric  oxide,  the  latter  remaining  mixed  with  the  prnssian 
blue.     If  the  precipitate  be  washed  till  the  liquid  which  passes  throo^H 
no  longer  precipitates  ferrous  salts  or  silver  salts,  a  residue  is  obtaine<l# 
consisting  of  prussian  blue  free  from  potassium,  but  mixed  with  sesqai' 
oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric  add.     X"^ 
appears  then  that  prussian  blue  carries  down  ferrocyanide  of  potasBior^*^ 
even  when  the  chloride  of  iron  is  in  excess;  but  the  potaBsium-salt  m^^^ 
be  completely  removed  by  continued  washing  with  water.  (BetiieViuB.)    ^^ 

When   ferrocyanide    of   potassium  and    sesquichloride   0!   ir»)ii  ^^^^ 
mixed  exactly  in  the  proportion  required  to  precipitate  them  both  ^^^ 
pletely,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter,  a  colourless  Viqnid  ^ 
passes  through ;  then  a  liquid  coloured  yellow  by  ferrocyanide  of  p^^ 
sium  and  a  small  quantity  of  ferricyanide :  tlie  prussian  b\ue  aftct^ 
cient  washing,  is  free  from  potassium.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  25   3^7  \ 

When  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  wixed  with  a  ana 
sesquichloride  of  irou  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  it  compieteW  ^S^ 
precipitate  washed  on  a  filter,  the  liquid  wbicb  first  passes  \r^^^^ ^.^^^"^v 
coloured  yellow  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  after  wbicb  tba  wJ^^^y^^^^^  . 
acquires  a  green  a„d  ultimately  a  fine  dark-blue  colour —1  T^^  ^J^^d 
portion  of  dark-blue  liquid  which  runs    tbroMtfV    Ao.,*«^«    '  y1^    ^y^^^^MM 

a  dark-blue,  extractive  mass,  which  is  soluble  i'«L.^*  ^^  ^^^P^J^;^^  >^ifV 
taneously  from  the  ba.in  yields,  when  decompoid  '^^^^^^ 


with  a  Qu^^^^^iS^^^t^ 


potassium  must  be  somewnat  id  exceaa 
runs  through  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
and  precipitated  by  alcohol,  it  yi^l 
cyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  pota^ 
jrields  by  analysis  31*92  pts.  of  chl oriel 
>xideof  iron;  consequently  4K  to   ^  ^^  P<- 

'errocyanide  of  potassium  to   3    iVt      ^^^^^^VhatT*^*^^^^  ^^i\S(\^ 
)e  passed  through  such  a  solution  a.t  J^'^^ian    V^^^^  ^^JVti  W 
►ecomes  yellowish  green,  depositing  ?*  ^^^i^Tif^.^?^^-       1?  .    '^^^ 
^d  forming  ferricyanide  of  potassi  *ei-*.i_  ^'^ratu'.^  _ -.  /  «.  waw/'- 


'^'^^Y^, 

^fj 
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water,  till  the  water  whicli  runs  tbrongb  is  no  longer  dark  but  only  pale 
bine,  it  exbibits,  after  being  pressed  between  paper^  the  aspect  of 
ordinary  prussian  blue,  and  yields  23*52  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium 
to  100  pts.  of  ferric  oxide=.2K  :  16Fe;  this  corresponds  to  the  combina- 
tion of  1  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  2  At.  prussian  blue,  which 
requires  2K  :  15Fe.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  15,  395.) 

When  a  warm  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  precipitated 
by  excess  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  mixture  kept  warm  for  some 
hours,  and  the  prussian  blue  washed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  decan- 
tation,  it  still  retains  1  At.  K  to  27  At.  Fe.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  contained  in  prussian  blue,  the  paler  is  its 
colour.  (Williamson.) 

All  commercial  prussian  blue,  and  even  that  which  is  prepared  by 
careful  chemical  processes,  gives  up  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  boiling 
water,  thereby  colouring  it  greenish  yellow.  (Wach,  Schw,  51,  449.) 

Preparation  on  the  large  scale, — 1 .  By  precipitating  a  ferric  salt  with 
less  than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  digesting 
the  precipitate  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  washing  it  thoroughly. 
(Vid.  Formation  1,  also  pp.  439,440,  respecting  the  di£Sculty  of  washing  all  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  oot  of  the  precipitate.^ 

2.  By  precipitating  green  vitriol  or  any  other  ferrous  salt  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  subjecting  the  white  precipitate  KFe'Cy* 
to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  According  to  Geotele  (Polytechn.  J. 
61,  452),  solutions  of  100  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  80  green 
vitriol  are  to  be  mixed  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water,  and  heated  with  water  to  the  boiling  point;  80  pts. 
of  nitric  acid,  of  28°  Bm.,  and  15  to  30  oil  of  vitriol,  added;  and  the 
precipitate  washed  and  dried  by  heat.  It  is  customary  also  to  mix  it 
with  white  clay  or  starch. 

8.  Common  prussian  blue  is  prepared  by  the  following  process,  which 
ia  the  oldest.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  green  vitriol  and  2  to  4  pts.  alum  is 
precipitated  by  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  prepared  in  the 
manner  described  on  page  453;  and  the  dark-coloured  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  alum,  KFeK])j',  and  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron,  is 
washed  with  cold  water,  till,  by  the  action  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
water,  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate,  and  washed 
away,  and  the  KFeK^y'  is  converted,  with  loss  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, into  prussian  blue.  By  digesting  with  ^  pt.  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  subsequent  washing,  this  prussian  blue  may  be  freed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina,  the  basic  sulphate  of  ferric 
oxide,  potash-salts,  and  other  impurities.  (Turner.)  To  purify  prussian 
blue,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  precipitated  therefrom  by  water 
and  washed,  then  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  washed  with 
water.  (Berzelius  Lehrb.) 

Properties,  Dark  blue,  almost  black,  dense  brittle  mass,  having  a 
oonchoidal,  copper-coloured  fracture.  Inodorous,  tasteless,  and  not 
poisonous.  Very  hygroscopic,  so  that,  according  to  Berielius,  after 
naving  been  dried  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  still  gives  off  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  at  185^.  Prussian  blue  contaminated 
with  alumina,  clay,  &c.,  is  paler  in  colour,  and  has  a  more  earthy 
fracture. 
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Driid  in  VQem0. 

19  C 108    ....    19-121 

»N „ 126     .^    22-30 

7  Fe 196     _    34-69 

15  HO 135     ....     23-89 

Bendivs. 
3912 

37*90 

23-60 

Fe7Cy»+15HO 565     ....  lOOHW 

Dri€d  intkeair  Mwten  30*  amd  40*. 
18  C 108     ....     18-24 

. 1#0*62 

Waiiamsoii. 
^,^.        17-47 

9N 126    ....    21-28 

20-40 

7  Fe 196    ,^    33-11 

31-97 

18  HO 162     ....    27-37 

2819 

■♦-18HO    592    ....  100-00 

98-03 
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Bonelius,  previously  to  analyzing  the  prnaaian  bine  prepan^ 
by  precipitating  sesquichloride  of  iron  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, dried  it  in  yacuo  orer  oil  of  vitriol  at  the  medium  tempentore; 
another  |K)rtion  which  was  dried  in  vacuo  at  135^,  yielded  60-14  per 
cent  of  ferric  oxide  when  burnt;  hence  it  maj  be  inferred,  aa  no 
cyanogen  was  given  off  at  that  temperature,  and  the  ferric  oxide  ob- 
tained was  free  from  potash,  that  the  prussian  blue  dried  at  1 35°  con- 
tains at  most  12H0.  Williamson,  in  order  to  obviate  completel j  the 
admixture  of  potassium,  prepared  the  prussian  blue  which  he  analyzed, 
by  precipitating  sesquichloride  of  iron  with  ferroprussic  acid,  and  dried 
it  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30^—40^,  because,  even  at 
this  temperature,  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  intimated  incipient 
decomposition.  He  supposes  that  his  compound  contains  20HO;  but  for 
this  the  quantity  of  water  given  by  the  analysis  is  not  sufficient.  Porretl 
regards  prussian  blue  as  hydrated  ferroprussiate  of  ferric  oxide.  (For 
his  analysis,  vid,  Schw.  17,  301.)  According  to  this  view,  prussian  blue 
B  would  be  2(Fe«0»),3(2HFeCy»)  +  12Aq;  and  prussian  blue  A  = 
FeO,Fe»0»,2rH«FeCy')  -h  8Aa.  Prussian  blue  B  may  likewise  be  re- 
garded as  hydrated  prussiate  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide =3(FeO,HCy),2(FeH)', 
3HCy)  +  9Aq.  In  that  case,  prussian  blue  A  would  be  =  3(FeO,HCy), 
(FeHH3HCy)  +  6Aq. 

By  the  combustion  of  dried  prussian  blue,  Wiegler  obtained  46, 
Thomson  48,  Westrume  50,  Ittner  52,  Proust  55,  and  Berzelios,  after 
less  complete  desiccation,  obtained  54-46,  but  after  drying  the  subetanee 
as  completely  as  possible,  from  58  to  60  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide.  Theee 
discrepancies  arise  from  the  different  degrees  of  dryness  and  purity  of 
the  prussian  blue. 

DecomposUUmi,  Prussian  blue,  when  subjected  to  dty  diitUlaUomf 
yields,  according  to  Scheele,  carbonic  add,  hydrocyanate  of  ammomia^  a 
small  <^uantity  of  oil,  and  a  residue  of  iron ;  acooraing  to  Proust^  5  toL 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  besides  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hyvlrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  no  oil;  and 
leaves  carboniferous  iron,  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air 
(according  to  Ittner  and  Beraelius,  only  when  it  is  stOl  somewhat  wana). 
According  to  Ittner,  prussian  blue,  when  heated,  becomes  paler  in  ecJou; 
and  ultimately  white,  and  then  gives  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia.  According  to  Beraelius,  praasiaD  Um 
dried  at  150^  first  gives  off  pure  water;  then  water  with  a  small  q^aaiiltf 
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of  hjdrooyanate  of  ammonia;  then  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  redness,  the  residue,  which 
Consists  of  sesquicarbide  of  iron,  exhibits  a  bright  glow.  Vauquelin 
obtained  from  prussian  blue,  dried  as  completely  as  possible:  caroonio 
oxide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  crystallized  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  oily  deposit,  soluble  in 
aqueous  potash.  Thomson  obtained  nitrogen,  a  combustible  gas,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon,  together  with  water  and  crystallized 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  The  residue  left  after  two  hours'  ignition  in 
a  copper  tube,  is  somewhat  pyrophoric,  probably  from  admixture  of 
potassium,  and  bums  with  an  odour  like  that  of  ammonia.  (Thomson, 
Ann.  Phil.  18,  217.) — Prussian  blue,  when  carefully  heated,  gives  off 
water,  and  assumes  a  pale  green  tint;  its  blue  colour  is  therefore  due  to 
the  presence  of  water.  The  gas  which  is  afterwards  griven  off  on  the 
application  of  a  stronger  heat,  is  completely  absorbed  by  potash.  Long 
brownish  prisms  sublime  in  the  receiver,  and  partly  dissolve  in  the  brown 
liquid  therein  contained.  These  crystals  have  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odonr,  do  not  yield  prussian  blue  with  ferric  salts  after  neutralization 
with  nitric  acid  [why  was  not  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  used  1],  but  form,  with 
silver-solution,  a  precipitate  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  carbazotide 
of  silver,  isomeric  with  the  cyanide  {vid.  Cydnide  of  Silver),  The  crystals 
cannot,  therefore,  consist  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  [?],  which,  more- 
over, crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  more  volatile.  The  brown  liquid  in  the 
receiver,  which  retains  a  portion  of  these  crystals  in  solution,  exhibits 
the  same  reactions  as  the  crystals  themselves,  turns  turmeric  brown,  and 
throws  down  carbonate  of  baryta  from  baryta-water.  Carbonate  of 
'  ammonia  likewise  passes  over.  The  residue,  if  left  in  the  retort  till  per- 
fectly cold,  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air,  but  while  still  warm  it  bums  away  rapidly  in  the  air,  like  gun- 
powder. It  may  be  regarded  as  paracyauogen  mixed  with  still  nnde- 
composed  prussian  blue,  which  remains  undissolved  on  digestion  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  residue  in  oil  of  vitriol,  yields, 
with  water,  a  precipitate  of  paracyauogen,  which,  however,  is  not  of  so 
pure  a  brown  colour  as  pure  paracjranogen.  (Thaulow,  J,  pr,  Chem,  31, 
230.)-^2.  Thoroughly  dried  prussian  blue  takes  fire  when  gently  heated 
in  contact  with  air,  according  to  Thomson,  at  204^,  and  bums  away  like 
tinder,  giving  off  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  (Vauquelin),  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (Berzelms),  and  being  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  If  the 
pmssian  blue  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanate  of  potash  is  also 
found  in  the  residue.  {Bei'zelius  Lehrh) — Prussian  blue,  even  when  gently 
heated  in  the  air,  gives  off  cyanogen  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
becomes  contaminated  with  ferric  oxide  (Williamson): 

Fe'Cy'  +  3HO  -  3HCy  +  Fc^O*  +  Fe*Cy«. 

Water  containing  air  decomposes  pmssian  blue  very  slowly,  forming 
paracyauogen  and  ferric  oxide;  but  water  free  from  air  has  no  effect  on  it, 
even  in  very  large  quantity.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  25,  888.)— 1  gramme  of 
prussian  blue,  after  being  washed  with  water  for  3  weeks,  during  which 
time  40  pounds  of  water  are  passed  through  it,  appears  quite  unaltered, 
excepting  that  it  has  acquired  a  violet  tinge;  the  apex  of  the  filter  which 
does  not  lie  close  to  the  funnel,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to  the  air^ 
is  found  to  be  turned  brown,  not  from  formation  of  &rric  oxide,  but  from 
paracyauogen;  1  pt.  of  recently  precipitated  pmssian  blue  digested  for 
three  weeks  with  1300  pis.  of  water,  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
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water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  remains  unaltered  till  the  tbird  \ 

week,  when  it  exhibits  a  greenish  colour.  (Berzelins.) — 3.  Nitric  add  3 

and  oil  of  vitriol^  heated  with  prustsian  blue,  decompose  it  by  giving  up  % 

oxygen  to  it.  —  4.  Cfdorine-waUr  converts  it  into  a  green  compound  [pro-  \ 

bably  that  described  by  Pelouze,  p.  446],  which  turns  blue  in  contact  with 

protochloride  of  iron  or  protochoride  of  tin.     The  compound  retains  its  ^ 

^reen  colour  after  being  subjected  to  pressure,  but  is  turned  blue  agtaln,  ^ 

both   by  drying  (even  without  the  aid  of  heat)  and  by  washing  w^ith  # 

water.  (Berzelius  Lehrh,)  —  Aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  heated  with  praa- 

sian  blue,  quickly  decomposes  it  with  effervescence  and  formation  of  a 

brown-red  neutral  liquid,  which  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferroua 

salts  [probably,  therefore,  contains  ferricyanide  of  potassium],  and  when  , 

evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  formed  from  the  potaa-  < 

sium  in  the  prussian  blue.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  15,  571.)  —  5.  Aqueous  solution 

of  nitrate  of  silver  decomposes  prussian  blue,  imperfectly  at  ordin&ry  i 

temperatures,  perfectly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  giving  off  nitric  oxide,  and 

forming  ferric  nitrate  which  dissolves,  and  cyanide  of  silver  mixed  with  '. 

ferric  oxide.  (Wbhler,  Pogg,  1,  235.)  —  6.  When  prussian  blue  is  boiled 

with  minium,  there  is  formed  from  the  potassium  in  the  prussian  blae,  & 

solution  of  ferricjranide  of  potassium  free  from  lead,  and  a  mixture    of 

ferrocyanide  of  lead  and  ferric  oxide,  together  with  excess  of  miniam. 

(Berzelius,  Jahresher,  10, 145.)  —  7.  Prussian  blue  digested  with  mercwuric  t 

oxide  and  water,  yields  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  dissolves  in  a  few  honrs,  \ 

even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide: 

Fe7Cy»  +  9HgO  =  9HgCy  +  (3FeO,2Fc'0»). 

According  to  Vauquelin,  the  ferroso-ferrio  oxide  thus  formed   retains 
cyanogen,  and  therefore  when  dissolved  in  acids  leaves  a  small  quantity  *, 

of  prussian  blue.— 8.  The  alkalis  and  magnesia,  in  presence  of  water,  I 

decompose  prussian  blue  more  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  sometimes  1 

however  but  imperfectly,  forming  a  compound  of  2  At.  cyanide  of  the  • 

alkali-metal  and  I  At.  protocyanide  of  iron,  and  leaving  a  residue  of 
ferric  oxide: 

Fe^Cy*  +  6KO  -  3(K«FcCy^  +  2Fc«0».  ,) 

Potash  exerts  the  most  powerful  decomposing  action,  and  leaves  feme  j 

oxide  free  from  cyanogen.  (Proust,  Ittner,  Berzelius.)     In  this  case,  lOO  J 

pts.  of  Prussian  blue,  if  they  contain  15  At.  water  (p.  *^2),  must  yield  ( 

28-32    ferric   oxide   and   112  25   crystallized   ferrocyanide  of  potassium  \ 

(565  :  2  .  80=  100   :  x;  and  565  :  3  .  2114  =:i  IQ^i  \  i\,   "^^^ftl^^  S. 

{Ann,  Phil,  15,  392)  obtained  from  prussian  blue  dtwA     v  Citf^  'I'l^^    \^ j^  ^ 

of  ferric  oxide  and  96*5  ferrocjranide  of  potassium*  w»  \ft  ^^  O  yVP^y^  \^ 

blue  had  been  previously  mixed  with  ferric    oxid©  ^^^Wti^  Vva,  x^^^^  ^  ^ 

the  air. — Ammonia,  according   to   Berzeliusy    decot*!^^    d^  •  •  ^ 

imperfectly,  and  leaves  a  greyish  brown  baslo   ^^^^^      ^^^^^^^ 
forms   nrufiflian   blue  when   treated    with    n^A^lc.    ^.^Yv^v.  ^    T>T\\Ma&T\ 


colour. — KjOTOonaie  oj  poiasn  ur  soaa  acia    leas    Bt4         ^Viv       »    'Wni* 
alkali.     Bicarbonate  of  potash,   according     <to  G^^^'^W^^  ^  V   v 
gradually  blackens  prussian  blue,  depositing  "^^hit^^^^Vx    ^W  ^^ 
forming  a  liquid  from  which  acids  immediatel  v  ^^t>  ^  (!^  ^^ 

{perhaps  because,  in  addition  to  ferrocyanid^    ^^^^VvJ^^^^^V). 
erric  oxide  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  PotaeK"!^       ^V    V^v  ^\  ^^Wr 
car^ono^  o^  ammonuz  separates  sesquioxide  o£    ^"^  ^^V^^\^  Y^^n 
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note  of  lime  likewise  decomposes  prassian  blue,  when  boiled  with  it  in 
water  (Scheele,  Gujtou>Morveau);  also  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia, 
and  lime,  and  even  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (Kasin,  Arch,  20,  316.)  Bette, 
on  the  contrary  {Ann,  Pharm,  22,  148),  denies  this  decomposibility  of 
prassian  blue  by  the  carbonates  of  baryta  and  strontia. — 9.  Prussian 
bine  is  not  attacked  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  quantity ;  when 
heated  with  that  acid,  it  becomes  decolorized,  bat  afterwards  recovers  its 
blue  colour,  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  gives  up 
ferric  oxide  to  the  hydrochloric  acid;  it  thereby  acquires  a  lighter  blue 
colour,  and  becomes  looser  in  texture,  and  when  afterwards  treated  with 

S>taeh,  leaves  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  not  brown  but  yellow.  (Robiquet.) 
y  continued  cold  digestion  with  excess  of  highly  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  becomes  first  green  and  then  yellowish,  from  loss  of  ferric 
oxide;  and  if  the  residue  be  washed  with  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as 
long  as  that  acid  continues  to  dissolve  ferric  oxide,  the  ultimate  residue 
will  consist  of  ferroprussic  acid  (Robiquet) : 

Fe'Cy*  +  6HC1  =  2Fe«Cl»  +  SH^FeCy'. 

If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  be  dilated  with  water  before  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  ferroprussic  acid,  the  prussian  blue  will  be  reproduced. 
(Robiqaet.) — 10.  Aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gradually 
converts  prussian  blue  in  closed  vessels  into  white  protocyanide  of  iron 
(Proust),  which  compoand,  according  to  Robiquet,  is  deposited  in  yellow 
crystals.  According  to  Berzelius,  prussian  blue  immersed  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen-water  first  turns  pale  blue  and  then  dirty  white ;  the  liquid 
contains  ferroprussic  acid :  tne  white  substance  is  a  mixture  of  ferrous 
cyanide  and  sulphur;  it  recovers  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
being  thereby  partly  converted  into  soluble  prussian  blue;  but  both  the 
portion  soluble  in  water  and  the  insoluble  portion  are  blackened  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.     The  equation  is  probably: 

Fe^Cy'  +  2HS  =  H'FeCy'  +  6FeCy  +  28; 
or, 

C«N»Fc»  +  2C«N»Pe2  +  2HS  =  C«N3FeH«  +  2C«N>Fe»  +  2S. 

11.  Bichloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  immediately 
decolorizes  recently  precipitated  prussian  blue.  (Proust,  A.  Oehl.  6,  578.) 

12.  Iron  or  tin  filings  placed  in  contact  with  prussian  blue  under  water 
in  close  vessels,  withdraw  part  of  its  cyanogen,  and  convert  it  into  white 
protocyanide  of  iron. — 13.  When  prussian  blue  is  boiled  with  a  polysul- 
phide  of  potassium,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  [and  sulphide  of  iron? J  is 
formed  (Porrett),  perhaps  in  this  manner : 

.Fe'Cy*  +  9KS»  -  9KCj&  +  Fe7S». 

Combinations,  a,  Prussian  blue  immersed  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  turns 
white,  without  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid  or  giving  up  iron ;  the  addition 
of  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  restores  the  colour,  even  without  contact  of 
air.  (Robiqaet.)  The  white  pasty  mass  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  oil 
of  vitriol ;  when  dried  in  vacuo  on  a  porous  tile,  it  leaves  a  white  amor- 
phous powder,  the  StUphate  of  Prussian  blue,  which  by  contact  with 
water  is  immediately  resolved  into  prussian  blue  and  dilute  sulphuric 
aoid.  (Berzelius.) 

b.  With  Ammonia,  — Ammomacal  Pnusian  blue.— S(FeCy,^W,UO)'^ 
2(FeKJy')  +  OHO.  This  compound  is  produced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  prassian  blue,  but  cannot  in  that  manner  be 
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obtained  free  from  ferric  oxide.     To  prepare  it,  a  eolation  of  harpddioni- 

wire  in  hydrochloric  acid  ia  saturated  with  ammonia;  the  liquid  [wLicii 

contains  protochloride  of  iron  and  ammonium,  together  with  excess  of 

ammonia  (V.,  263)]  filtered  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyauid©   of 

potassium  into  which  the  beak  of  the  funnel  dips;  and  the  white  preci- 

S  ino  *^o  ^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^"™  ^^»e  in  the  air,  is  digested  for  some  hoaw 

w  OU--80,  with  normal  tartrate  of  ammonia,  to  dissolve  the  ferric  i       ^ 

A^Uf'T^  ^"^''""S  ^^®  blueing;  afterwards  washed  with  water,  and  I        '^ 

ariea  in  the  hot-air  chamber.     The  first  product  formed  is  white  amioa-  I        ^ 

niacalcjanideof  iron:  ^         i 

3K»FeCy»  +  6PcCl  +  9NH»  +  9HO  =  6Ka  +  9(PcCy,NH>,HO); 

^«.i^iV^®°  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  up  30,  gives  up  6NH»,  and 
converted  into  ammoniacal  prussian  blue  and  ferric  oxide  (Monthiera); 
9(FcCy,NH>,H0)  +  30  «  Pe'Cy»,3NH»,9HO  +  6NH>  +  P««0». 
Blue  powder  with  a  tinge  of  violet. 

lo  r*  Monthien. 

^°  ^   in«  10.00  1H.A 

12  N 


When  beatld  to  redn'eTln  an  Jjen  IS^J  wL%''"'^°'''?,'V'''V''^-  .         ! 

potMh.     By  mercuric  oxide  aTwat^Vuh*'''*  *''"'!,  *»."'^«''«f«»>»^  V       ' 

at  ordinapr  temperatures,  but  immedratelv  i"^?^'*'^-  ")*  '^^^^  \ 

Aqueous  fixed  alkalis  immediately  ca.m.2^     '^  *H®  application  of  l»ca^.,  \ 

separate  ferric  oxide.     Aqueous  ammo«;l    *°  evolnlion  of  ammonia,  a^i,^  / 

action,  particularly  slow   when   it    j"    *?.««^a^ery8lowdecomposi,-^  ' 

hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid,  act  ut>o«*?^"     ^^^^o  »«»*.  «l'»*-ro^U^  ] 

blue;  but  the  ammMiiaoal  oompoond  w"*v.         «ompo'i»ii  ««  npoi  ptoasi^n  , 

pure  Prussian    blue.     It    ia  likewise^ ^ -******  *'^^^  wtVon  longeT  tVan  ' 

ammonia,  in  which  respect  it  differs  nm**^**^''^^  '^''^  normal  tartrate  of 
(Monthiera,  ^.  J.  Pharm.  »,  26  •  ai  „  ®^*»ily  from  pure  pruasiwi  blue. 
Compt.  rend.  21,  435.)  '   **«^    «^.   pr.  Chem.  38,  \1Z\  «b^- 

With  4th  of  oxalic  acid  (dissolvft^   - 

ofa  beautiful  vX  colour  (^*):'^'*to     o?  aZ,  ^^>  ^N A.  Qj^lvJ  >    ^^^ 
^.  Jrusa^an  b,«e  is  insolulJfe  ii   ^^^^  *^o^va.  i,^^^« /f  ^^ 

'   alcohol.  etW  ^v^  /  , 
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for  8ome  time  in  contact  with  aqaeoos  acids,  especially  at  high  tempera- 
tures.   (Pelonze.) 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  in  excess  throneh  an  aqaeous  solution  of  ferro- 
cywiide  or  ^rricyanide  of  potassium;  the  resulting  wine-red  solution, 
'whieh  has  the  penetrating  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  hetter,  heated  to  the  hoiling  point ;  the  precipitated  green  powder 
eollected,  and  hoiled  with  8  to  10  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolves  any  accidentally  admixed  ferric  oxide  and  decomposes 
the  Prussian  blue,  till  a  filtered  sample  no  longer  turns  blue  on  being 
mixed  with  water.  The  residue  is  tli^n  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in 
TBCuo.     (Pelouze.) 

Queen,  light,  tasteless  powder. 


8  C  .... 

Calculation,  according  to  Pelouze. 
48         

21*43 

4  N .... 

56         

2500 

3  Fe... 

84         

37-50 

4  HO 

1607 

224  10000 

The  quantity  of  water  in  prussian  green  dried  in  vacuo  is  exactly 
Bufficient  to  form  ferroso-ferric  hydrocyanate,  or  hydrocyanate  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  =  FeO,HCy  +  Fe«0»,3HCy.  (Pelouze.) 

This  compound  gives  off  cyanogen  at  180"^,  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into  prussian 
blue  of  a  deep  violet  colour.     When  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  it 

fives  off  cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  prussian  blue.  It  is  decomposed 
y  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  so  readily  as  prussian  blue,  many  hours' 
boiling  being  required  to  produce  complete  decomposition;  the  liquid 
then  contains  protochloride  and  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Chlorine  also 
decomposes  prussian  green  less  easily  than  prussian  blue.  Potash- ley 
immediately  converts  it  into  ferric  oxide,  and  a  liquid  containing  both 
lorrocyiuiide  aad  feiricyanide  of  potassium  (Pelouze): 

6(FeCy,Fc«Cy»)  +  15KO  =  6(2KCy,FeCy)  +  3KCy,Fe«Cy»  +  5Fe»08; 
or, 

2(C»N«Fe»  +  3C«N»Pc)  +  15KO  =  6C«N3FeK2  +  Q^^K\C^^?i^  +  bY^OK 

To  this  compound  discovered  by  Pelouze,  the  following  bodies  are 
likewise  very  probably  related : 

1.  On  passing  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  then 
adding  potash,  afterwards  an  iron-salt,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  to  a 
oortain  point,  a  green  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  turned  blue  by 
iron,  green  vitriol,  or  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  therefore  oxidized  hydro- 
cyanate of  iron.  (Berthollet,  Staiique  ekim.  2,  268.)  To  produce  the 
green  precipitate,  the  prussic  acid  saturated  with  chlorine  must  be  mixed, 
first  with  an  iron-salt,  then  with  potash,  and  afterwards  with  an  acid ;  if 
the  potash  be  added  before  the  iron,  no  green  precipitate  will  be  formed. 
((Ghiy-Ijussac.)  Bromide  of  cyanogen  acts  like  the  chloride.  Iodide  of 
cjranogen,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  ffreen  precipitate,  whether  it  be 
mixed,  first  with  green  vitriol,  then  with  potash,  and  then  with  acid,  or 
first  with  potash,  then  with  green  vitriol,  and  then  with  acid.  (Serullas, 
jinn.  Ckxm.  Fhfa.  85,  346.) 

;2.  According  to  Jonas  (IT.  Br,  Arch.  23,  83),  a  green  precipitate  is 
obtained  by  passing  chlorine  in  excess  through  an  aqueous  solution  of 
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ferrocTmnHie  of  potaasinm,  and  precipiUktiiig  ferric  salU  witk  tlie  daric 
greenbh  yellow  liqaid  thoB  produced. 

3.  Oo  boiliDff  the  blae  snbsUnce,  E}¥^j^,9nO  (wL  infra),  with 
nitric  acid,  a  dark  greeo  product  is  fonned,  containing  2*24  per  cent  K, 
35-85  Fe,  23*25  C,  and  13  45  water.  It  gradually  turns  blue  when 
exposed  to  light.  Solution  of  potash  separates  hyd rated  ferric  oxide 
from  it,  and  forms  a  brown-red  solution,  which  gives  bine  precipitates 
both  with  ferric  and  with  ferrous  salts,  and  when  boiled,  turns  paler,  and 
yields  hydrated  ferric  oxide, — a  character  which  is  likewise  exhibited  by 
relouxe*s  compound.  (Williamson.) 

4.  Recently  precipitated  pmssian  blue  acquires  a  dark  bluish-green 
colour  by  contact  with  aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Dobereiner.) 

But  the  following  green  compound  is  probably  different  from  this: 
There  are  green  modifications  of  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  evaporated, 
a  green  powder  is  thrown  down.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  when 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  which  has  decomposed  and  turned  brown  by 
keeping,  is  precipitated  by  a  ferric  salt.  The  green  precipitate  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  empyrcumatic  oil,  and  gives 
off  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  turned  blue  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  not  by  deoxidizing  substances.  (Berzelius.)  [Is  the  change  of  the 
blue  colour  to  green  in  the  preparation  of  this  compound,  effected  by  the 
brown  matter  formed  in  it  from  decomposition  oi  the  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  t] 

Sesquictanidb  op  Iron  or  Ferric  Cyanide. — C'N'Fe*  =  Fe*Cy'. — 

Anderikald' Cymuisen,  Bitencyamd, 

1 .  Aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  sesoni- 
chloride  of  iron,  a  clear  dark-brown  mixture,  which  ma^  be  regardea  as 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sesquicyanide  of  iron: 

K>Fc*Cy«  +  Fe>Cl'  =  3Ka  +  2Fe«Cj«. 

The  solution,  if  somewhat  concentrated,  gradually  becomes  covered — 
more  quickly  if  gently  heated— with  a  film  of  prussian  blue,  giving  off 
c^nogen  or  chlorine  gas,  accordingly  as  it  contams  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  sesauichloride  of  iron  in  excess.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  other  deoxidizing  agents  (which  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  ferricjrauide  of  potassium),  instantly  throw  down  from 
the  brown  liquid  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  blue.  (Gm.  Schw.  34, 
344.)     In  this  reaction,  ferroprussio  acid  appears  likewise  to  be  formed 

2.  Aqueous  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  aqueous  sesqui- 
flnoride  of  iron  and  silicium  (V.,  288)  till  all  the  potassium  is  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  silico-fluoride  of  potassium: 

3KCy,Fe«Cy»  +  Fe»F«,3SiF«  -  2Fe»Cy»  +  3(KF,SiF«). 

The  liquid  decanted  from  the  potash-salt  has  a  dark  brown-yellow  colour 
and  harsh  taste.  It  may  be  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
but  in  drying  np^  it  changes  almost  entirely  into  prussian  blue.  (Ber- 
zeliuB  Lehrh.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  iron  is  not  formed  by  mixing  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron;  the  products  thereby  produced  are  chloride 
of  potassium,  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitated  ferric  hydrate;  the 
latter,  however,  if  left  for  some  time  in  the  liquid  is  deoxidized  (accoid- 
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jng  to  Ittner)  by  tbe  hjdroojranic  acid,  and  on  sabsequentlj  dissolving  it 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue. 
According  to  Haidlen  &  Fresenius,  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  con* 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  ferroc3ranide  of  potassium. 


6  C  

3  N 

Calculation, 

36 

42 

2G-86 

3i-;u 

2  Pe 

56 

41-80 

Fe»Cy» 

134 

100-00 

Ferric  cyanide  forms  with  the  cyanides  of  other  metals^  a  class  of 
compounds  which  may  be  called  Fbrricyanides  or  Ferridcyanides 
{Anderihaiheyanekm-UyanmetcdUy  Feiiridcyanide).  The  two  kinds  of 
Prussian  blue,  as  well  as  prussian  green,  may  also  be  included  in  this  class 
of  bodies.  Compounds  of  ferric  cyanide  with  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  contain  3  At.  cyanide  of  alkali-metal  to  1  At.  ferric  cyanide;  they 
are  yellowish  red,  and  form  yellow  solutions  in  water.  Their  aqueous 
solutions  form,  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  precipitates  which  are 
compounds  of  ferric  cyanide  with  the  cyanides  of  other  heavy  metals,  €,g. : 

3KCy,Fe?Cj«  +  3(PbO,SO»)  -  3PbCy,Fe2Cy»  +  3(KO,SO»). 


Hydroferricyanic  or  Ferriprussic  Acid.    C«N»H»,C«N»Fe»= 

3HCy,Fe»Cy». 

TW'hjfdroeyanale  qf  Ferric  aside.  Red  ferroprmnc  acid;  Dreifaeh  blausaures 
BiMmoosjfd,  Ferridcyamtasteriiqfidure  (Liebig) ;  Wai9$r9tcffei»encyamid  (Benelins); 
rotke  Siienblatudure. 

1.  Ferrlcvanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  trituration  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  proportion  of  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  liquid  shall 
neither  be  clouded  oy  chloride  of  barium  nor  precipitated  red-brown  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  decanted  deep  yellow  solution  forms,  when 
carefully  heatea,  brownish  needles,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  and 
have  a  rough  sourish  taste.  If  the  liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat,  there  remains  a  residue  which,  when  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  decrepitates,  swells  up,  and  is  reduced  to  a  dark  brown 
powder,  without  giving  up  much  soluble  matter  to  tbe  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  undecomposed  compound  is  brown  when  satu- 
rated, bright  yellow  when  dilute.  When  left  to  itself,  or  when  heated, 
it  deposits  a  pale  prussian  blue  of  crystalline  aspect;  paper  saturated 
with  the  solution  acquires  a  green  colour,  from  deposition  of  prussian 
blue.  The  solution  precipitates  prussian  blue  from  ferrous  salts,  and 
imparts  a  brighter  brown  colour  to  sesquichloride  of  iron  (by  formation 
of  sesquicyanide  ?).  (Qm.  Schw,  34,  343.) 

2.  Berzelius  {Lehrb,"^  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  potassium 
from  aqueous  ferricyanide  of  potassium  by  adding  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  not  suflScient  to  precipitate  the  whole;  then  adds  alcohol 
to  precipitate  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  ferricyanide;  and  leaves 
the  filtrate  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

3.  F.  &  E.  Rodgers  (Phil,  Mag,  J,  4,  93)  decompose  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  329*6  parts  (1  At.)  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with 
450  pts.  f3  At.)  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  is  advisable  to 
liave  the  terricyanide  of  potassium  a  little  in  excess  rather  than  the  tartaric 
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acid,  because  the  former  ia  precipitated  by  tbe  alooboL  The  pota«b  is 
completely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  decanted 
yellow^  acid  liquid  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light,  and  acquires  a 
dark  green  colour. 

4.  L.  Posselt  {Ann,  Pharm,  42,  176)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
as  Gm.  According  to  his  statement,  the  red-brown  solution  deposits, 
after  sUnding  for  some  time,  a  light-brown  crystalline  powder;  it  ia  very 
easily  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  zinc  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by 
heating  with  cyanide  of  potassium;  by  boiling,  it  is  completely  resolved 
into  a  dark-green  powder  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  escaping. 
Posselt  assigns  to  this  green  precipitate,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
analysis,  the  formula  Fe'Cy^,3H0,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  in 
the  decomposition  which  takes  place  on  boiling,  3HCy  simply  goes  off,  aiid 
Fe'Cy  remains  in  combination  with  3H0.  [But  a  green  powder  which 
sustains  a  boiling  heat  without  decomposition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa 
Fe*Cy',  which  at  least,  according  to  p.  448,  is  a  brown,  soluble,  easily 
decomposible  compourfd.  Posselt's  green  powder  is  perhaps  identical 
with  Pelouze's  green  compound,  Fe'Cy*,4H0,  and  is  formed  from  Fe^Cy* 
by  boiling,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen:  3Fe»Cy'-Cy=2Fe^Cy*.] 

12  C   72  33-49 

6  N 84  39-07 

3  H 3  1-40 

2  Fe 56  26-04 


3HCy,Fe2Cy»  215         lOO'OO 

Ferrocyanide  of  Ammonium,  or  Hydrocyanate  of  Ferrous 
Oxide  and  Ammonia. 

C»N»Fe(NH%3HO=2NH*Cy,FeCy-h3HO=2(NH»,HCy)  +  (FeO,HCy). 

Bi^fuch  Cyaneuenammonium,  Ammonium,  EUen-CyttnUr.fiiJLchtigef  BlttiltntpenMir, 
1.  Prussian  blue  is  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  left  to  volatilize  in  the  air.  (Scheele.) 
This  process  yields  but  a  small  product  (according  to  Bunsen,  nothing  at 
all),  and  if  the  prussian  blue  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
same  impurity  will  be  found  in  the  product.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  (Jhim. 
Phys,  46,  79.)  The  author  likewise  obtained  nothing  but  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  by  this  process.  —  2.  Ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  digested  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  salt  which  would  be  decomposed  by  evapo- 
.  ration,  precipitated  by  alcohol.  (Berzelius.)  Bette  {Ann.  Pharm.  23, 
120)  obtained,  by  this  precipitation  by  alcohol,  no  crystals,  but  a  syrup 
which  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid;  he  therefore  thinks  it  better  to 
evaporate  the  aqueous  solution.  —  3.  This  compound  is  also  formed,  by 
saturating  ferroprussic  acid  with  ammonia.  (Berzelius.)  The  very  pale 
yellow,  transparent  crystals  are  square-based  octohedrons,  isomorphoua 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  {Fig,  25;  e\t'  •=•  136^  45).  (Bansen.) 
Smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia;  its  taste  is  biting  and  bitter. 
The  crystals,  if  heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  after  being  dried  in  vacuo^ 

g'ive  off  water  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammouia,  acquire  a  greenish  oolonr, 
om  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue,  and  leave  greyish 
yellow  ferrous  cyanide,  which,  when  further  heated,  exhibits  the  decom- 
positions already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  that  compound.  (Berzeliua.) 
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The  Ary  orystals  are  permanent  in  the  air  (Bunsen);  they  acquire  a  bine 
oolour  when  kept  for  some  time  in  vessels  containing  air,  more  quickly 
when  heated  to  40^  (Berzelius.)  The  aqueous  solution  ^res  off  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia  when  boiled,  and  if  the  air  has  access  to  it,  deposits 
Prussian  blue.  fScheele,  0pu9c.  2, 158.)  The  solution  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sodium  and  left  to  evaporate  freely,  yiehls  ferrocyanide  of  sodium  and 
a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  with  sal-ammoniac.  (Bunsen.) 
The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  not  in  alcohol. 

Cry$taUiztd,  Bansen. 

2NH*Cy    88  ....  5207  50-92 

FcCy  54  ....  31-95  31'93 

^HO 27  ....  15-98  17*15 

C«N»FeAm«  +  3Aq 169     ....  100-00        10000 

Oreen  HydrocyancUe  of  Fert^otu  Oxide  and  Ammonia. — Berxelius,  by 
digesting  prussian  blue  with  ammonia,  obtained,  iq  addition  to  the  yellow 
compound  just  described,  a  green  salt,  which  separated  in  green  needles 
from  the  solution  after  it  had  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup;  its  solution  became  brown  when  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
but  recovered  its  green  colour  when  the  ammonia  was  evaporated,  and 
then  deposited  the  green  powder  already  described  (p.  448),  the  rest  of 
the  liquid  retaining  in  solution  a  portion  of  the  green  salt  still  unaltered. 

Bromo-ferroeyanide  of  Ammonium, — ^2NH*Cy,FeCy)  -h  NH*Br.  — 
SeDarates  easily  from  the  mixed  aqueous  solution  of  the  two  salts,  in  wine- 
yellow,  shining,  acute  rhombohedrons,  permanent  in  the  air  {Fig,  151)  ; 
often  with  truncated  lateral  edges;  r^  :  r»or  r*=105^  15';  r>  :  r*=75*»30' 
nearly.  Thejr  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  leave  ferric  oxide  after 
bein^  ignited  in  the  air.  They  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  and  their 
solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling.  (K.  Himly  &  R.  Bunsen,  Fogg, 
38,  208.) 

Chloro-ferrocyanide  of  -immoniMm.  —  (2NH*Cy,FeCy)  +  NH*C1.— 
1.  Formed  by  digesting  prussian  blue  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia.  —  2.  By  leaving  an  aqueous  mixture  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  ammonium  and  sal-ammoniac  to  crystallize. — The  crystals 
obtained  by  (1)  and  (2)  have  a  green  colour,  proceeding  from  admixed 
cyanide  of  iron;  hence  the  following  method  is  preferable.  —  3.  By  boiling 
1  pt  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  and  6  pts. 
water,  filtering  from  the  cyanide  of  iron,  and  cooling  the  liquid  very  slowly. 
The  required  compound  crystallizes  out  first,  afterwards  free  sal-ammoniac. 
The  crystals  of  the  former  salt,  after  drying,  are  separated  mechanically 
from  those  of  the  sal-ammoniac,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  brought  to 
the  crystallizing  point  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Wine-yellow,  transparent  crystals,  having  a  glassy  lustre  and  per- 
manent in  the  air;  sometimes  acute  rhombohedrons  agreeing  in  form 
with  those  of  the  preceding  compound,  sometimes  more  obtuse  rhombo- 
hedrons, arising  from  truncation  of  the  terminal  edges  of  the  more  acute 
rhombs.  Frequently  also  with  P-face  and  the  cr-faces  of  the  six-sided 
prism.  Angles  of  the  more  acute  rhomb:  f^  :  r*  or  r*=105**  50';  r*  :  r* 
=75*  38'  nearly.  Angles  of  the  more  obtuse  rhomb:  r' :  r*  or  #^=82"*  54'; 
r*  :  r*=96**  52'  nearly. — The  crystals  decrepitate  violently,  and  leave 
ferric  oxide  when  ignited  in  contact  with  air. — Oil  of  vitriol  disengages 
hydrochloric  acid  from  them;  dissolves  the  residue  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
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then,  near  its  boiling-point,  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  eyanogen- 
compound.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into 
cyanide  of  ammonium  which  escapes,  cyanide  of  iron  which  is  precipitated, 
and  sal-ammoniac  which  remains  in  solution.  It  precipitates  metallic 
solutions  in  the  same  manner  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  sal- 
ammoniac  remaining  in  solution.  The  salt  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  36,  409.) 

Crytiallized. 

2NH*Cy 880  ....  3957     ....    3801 

FeCy  540  ....  24*28     ....     2508 

NH^Cl 53-4  ....  2401     ....    25-66 

3  HO  270  ....  1214 

(2NH*Cy,FeCy),NH*CI.3HO     2224     ....  10000 

Ferricyanide  of  Ammonium  or  HydrocyanaU  of  Ferric  Oxide  and 
Ammonia. --C•N»(NH0^C•N»Fe«^-6Aq==3NH*Cy,Fe«Cy>  +  6Aq.— Ob- 
tained by  passing  chlorine  eas  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  ammonium,  tiU  the  liquid  no  longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrie 
salts  (which  are  quite  tree  from  ferrous  salts);  evaporating  the  solution 
to  a  certain  point;  mixing  it  with  strong  alcohol;  leaving  the  filtrate  to 
evaporate  spontaneously;  separating  the  resulting  red  prisms  from  the 
yellow  cubes  of  sal-ammoniac  which  rest  upon  them;  redissolving  them 
in  water;  and  leaving  the  salt  to  crystallisse  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
(Bette,  Ann,  Pharm.  23,  117.) 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  ammo- 
nium, the  liquid  effervesces,  and  white  fumes  of  sal-ammoniac  are  imme- 
diately formed;  it  then  deposits  a  red  powder,  becomes  dark  red  as  the 
effervescence  diminishes,  and  loses  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  salts.  But  on  evaporation,  even  below  40^,  or  evea 
after  being  kept  for  some  time,  the  liquid  decomposes,  giving  off  cyano- 
gen and  depositing  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  blue.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  this  deposit  produces  no  blue  colour  with  either  ferric  or  ferrooa 
salts,  and  contains  nothing  but  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  iron.  (Kramer, 
J.  Pharm,  15,  98.)  Kramer  probably  allowed  the  chlorine  to  act  in  too 
great  (quantity. 

This  salt  forms  short,  ruby-coloured,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.     It  is 
permanent  in  the  air.  (Bette.) 

The  crystals,  when  kept  for  6  hours  at  100°,  lose  only  2  per  cent. 
The  matter  thus  removed  consists  partly  of  ammonia,  so  that,  on  redis- 
solving the  residue,  a  small  quantity  of  prussian  blue  remains  behind. 
At  a  hiffher  temperature  the  crystals  decrepitate,  and  leave  a  mixture  of 
charcoaland  oxidized  iron.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water.  The  solation, 
after  a  considerable  time,  deposits  a  precipitate;  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  (Bette.) 

Or: 

3NH< 54     ....     16-88     ....     1696  3  NH» 51     ....      15-94 

2Pe 56    ....     17-50    ....     16-90  Fe*0»   80     ....      2;>>00 

«Cy    156    ....    48-75     ....     49-33  6  HCy 162     ....      50-62 

6  HO  54     ....     16-87     ....     16-81  3  HO  27     ....         8-44 

320     ....  100-00     ....  100  00  320     ....    100*00 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.    K»FeCy»=C«N>FeK». 

PruBMiate  qf  Potash,  Ferroprwtiaie  of  Potash,  Yellow  Pnutiate  qf  Potash,* 
JBinfnch-  CjfttneisenkaHum^  weisses  Cyaneisenkalium,  eisenblausaures  Kali,phlogistisirte9 
^IkaH,  dreifaeh  blausaures  Kali,  bloMsamrts  BisenJeali,  bkmsaures  BisenoxydnlkaH 
J^erroeyankaiium,  Kalhaneisencyanikr. 

Formation, — Ferrocyanide  of  potassinm  is  formed  on  bringing  toee- 
tlier  the  following  sabstances:  Protocyanide  of  iron  with  aqaeoos  cyanide 
of  potassium. — Ferroprassic  acid  with  pare  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash. 
— Hydrated  ferroas  oxide  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  potash  being  formed 
at  the  same  time: 

3KCy  +  FcO  =  K»FeCy»  +  KO. 

Protocyanide  of  iron  with  aqueous  potash^  ferrous  oxide  being  likewise 
separated: 

3FeCy  +  2K0  «  K*FeCy»  +  2F«0. 

Prussian  blue  A  or  B  with  aqueous  potash,  ferroso-fcrric  or  ferric  oxide 
being  simultaneously  separated. — By  bringing  compounds  of  ferrous 
cyanide  with  various  other  metallic  cyanides,  in  contact  with  aqueous 
potash  I  ^•Q'*' 

Cu«FeCy»  +  2KO  -  K^cCy»  +  2CuO. 

Iron  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is 
excluded,  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  The  action  is 
slow  at  orcunary  temperatures,  but  takes  place  more  quickly  at  boiling 
beat  (Qeiger,  Ann,  Fharm.  1,  60): 

Fe  +  3KCy  +  HO  «  K»FeCy»  +  KO  +  H. 

If  tLe  air  has  access  to  the  mixture,  the  potash  is  oxidized,  not  by  the  O  of  the  HO 
hut  by  that  of  the  air,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed.  (Liebig.)  Sulphide  of  iron 
with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of  potassium  being  likewise 
formed  (Liebig,  Ann,  Fharm,  38,  20): 

FeS  +  3KCy  «  K^FeCy*  +  KS. 

According  to  Haidlen  &  Fresenius  {Ann,  Pharm,  43,  133),  recently  precipitated  proto- 
sulphide  of  iron  dissoWes  but  very  slowly  in  warm  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
quickly  on  the  addition  cf  potash.— A  ferrous  fait  with  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium :  the  reddish  yellow  precipitate  at  first  produced  dissolves  in  the 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  when  heated,  forming  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  (Liebig): 

FeO,SO»  +  3KCy  «  K«FeCy>  +  KO,SO«. 

Freparation  on  the  large  Kale. — 75  pounds  of  crude  potash  are  intro- 
duced into  a  pear-shaped  cast-iron  flask  placed  somewhat  aslant  (or 
d  times  that  quantity  into  a  cast-iron  dish  5  feet  long,  d|  feet  wide,  and 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep),  and  heated  above  the  meltinff-point  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace;  and  65  pounds  of  charcoal  from  blood,  horns,  hoofs, 
cuttings  of  skin  or  leather,  together  with  2  pounds  of  iron  filings  or 
smithv  scales  (or  treble  these  quantities)  gradually  added,  first  in  small 
and  then  in  larger  portions.  Strong  intumescence  takes  place,  especially 
at  first,  from  escape  of  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  vapours  and  gases 
which  bum  with  flame.  The  above-named  animal  substances  may  also 
be  used  in  the  uncharred  state;  but  they  produce  more  gas  and  vapour, 
and  therefore  cool  the  carbonate  of  potash  more  quickly.  The  ignition  is 
continued  till  the  mass  b  brought  into  a  state  of  quiet,  viscid  fusion,  an*"' 
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gives  off  white  fames  [of  cyanide  of  potassiarot],  after  which  it  is  taken 
oat.     The  fased  mass   thus  obtained  from  75  pounds  of  crude  potash, 
amounts  to  95 — 98  pounds,  and  yields  from  18  to  22  pounds  of  crystal- 
lized ferrocyanide  of  potassium.      To  obtain  the  crystallized  salt,  the 
fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is  digested  in  water  which  is  stirred  and  mode- 
rately warmed,  till  the  solution  exhibits  a  density  of  1*148;  it  is  th^i  left 
to  subside,  and  decanted,  and  the  undissolred  residue  twice  treated  with  ^ 
water  in  a  similar  manner,  the  last  time  howercr  at  a  boiling  heat.     It  is 
useful  to  add  ferrous  acetate  to  the  mixture  of  the  fused  mass  and  water, 
till  the  evolution  of  ammonia  diminishes,  beoause  the  cyanide  of  potu- 
sinm  not  yet  combined  with  cyanide  of  iron  is  thereby  converted  into 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash.     The  undissolved  residue 
is  again  washed  with  water,  and  the  weak  solution  thus  obtained  is  used 
to  dissolve  fresh  portions  of  the  fused  mass.     The  lixiviated  charcoal, 
(called  BltUlatifftnkohU  in  Germany),  which  is  distinguished  by  great 
decolorizing  power,  is  used  for  decolorizing  and  for  manure. — The  mixture 
of  the  three  solutions  obtained  as  above  is  completely  clarified  by  sub- 
sidence and  decantation;  evaporated  at  95^  to  a  density  not  exceeding 
i'27;  run  off  into  the  crystallizing  vessel;  and  after  some  days  the  mother- 
liquid  is  separated  from  the  crystals  then  formed,  evaporated  to  the 
density  of  1*49,  and  stirred  till  it  is  cold.      The  mother- liquor  which 
runs  off  from  the  last  formed  cirstals  is  evaporated,  and  used  instead  of 
potash  for  the  next  fusion.     The  first  and  second  crops  of  crystals  are 
purified    by   recrystallization.      The  above  is  taken   from  the  descriptions  irf 
Oentele  (Polyiechn.  J,  61,  289),  mud  of  Hoffelmeyer  &  PrUokner,  ooUated  by  Mohr 
{^Ann.  Pharm,  23,  160). 

To  10  pts.  of  crude  potash  it  is  usual  to  add  10  pts.  of  nncharred,  or 
8  pts.  of  charred  animal  matter,  mixed  with  8  or  4  parts  of  iron  filings. 
The  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  by  fusing  animal  substances  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  takes  place  in  two  ways:  1.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  which  rises  from  the  mixture  forms  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
the  fused  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash :  via.  Formation  of 
Cyanogen  (p.  382).  2.  The  nitrogenous  charcoal  forms  cyanide  of 
potassium  directly  with  the  carbonate  of  potabh:  vid.  Formation  of 
Cyanogen  (p.  382).  Hence  nncharred  animal  matter,  which  gives  off  a 
larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  likewise  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  [According  to  Desfosoes  (p.  383),  the 
quantity  of  cyanide  obtained  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  mano&cturen 
state  the  contrary.]  As  ferroo3ranide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat,  it  cannot  exist  ready  formed  in  the  fused  product  from  the 
the  furnace.  Hence,  if  this  mass  be  treated  with  brandy,  that  liquid  dis- 
solves out  all  the  cyanogen  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
residue,  if  afterwards  treated  wiUi  boiling  water,  does  not  yield  eren  a 
trace  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium.  But  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be 
digested  with  the  lixiviated  residue  and  with  water,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
yellow  colour,  because  the  C3ranide  of  potassium  is  then  converted  into 
ferrocyanide.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  conversion  does  not  take  pbM 
till  the  fused  mass  from  the  furnace  is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  It  is 
effected,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  formation  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  partly  by  the  metallic  iron  in  the  fbsed  wmm, 
partly  by  the  sulphide  of  iron  likewise  contained  therein.  The  fbroMitiea 
of  tms  last-mentioned  compound  is  due  to  the  12  or  16  per  cent,  of  wA- 
pbat«  of  potash  usually  present  in  the  crude  potash,  this  sulphate  beiag 
reduced  by  the  charcoal  to  sulphide  of  potassium,  whieh  then  ncte  both 
upon  the  admixed  iron  filings  and  npon  the  iren  in  the  melting  ' ^ 
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(which  are  thereby  perforated  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  fusions),  forming 
an  easily  fusible  sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium,  which  diffuses  itself 
through  the  whole  mass.  Since  the  quantity  of  iron  present  is  rarely 
sufficient  to  convert  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide,  and 
consequently  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide  remains  in  the  solution, 
and  is  decomposed  during  the  evaporation  into  ammonia  and  formiate  of 
potash,  the  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  obtained,  which  should  amount  to 
80-35  per  cent.,  does  not  actually  exceed  15  per  cent  Metallic  iron  or 
sulphide  of  iron  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
fused  mass ;  or  the  solution  should  be  mixed,  during  the  ebullition,  with 
green  vitriol,  till  the  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron  (produced  by 
the  sulphide  of  potassium)  begins  to  be  permanent.  The  mother-liquid 
decanted  from  the  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  which  separate  on  cooling, 
then  contains  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potaissium. — Moreover, 
to  100  parts  of  crude  potash,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sulphate  which 
it  contains,  there  must  be  added  from  12  to  *iO  parts  of  iron-filings,  in 
order  to  convert  all  the  sulphide  of  potassium  formed  in  the  process  into 
snlphide  of  iron  and  potassium;  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  potassium  will 
give  up  part  of  its  sulphur  to  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  thereby  convert- 
ing it  into  sulphocyanide,  whereby  a  certain  portion  of  the  cyanide  will 
be  rendered  unavailable  for  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphide  of  iron  is  H)rmed  in  the  mass  to 
convert  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide. — A  certain 
quantity  of  cyanate  of  potash  may  likewise  be  formed  in  the  fusion, 
partly  nrom  access  of  air,  partly  because  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sul- 

§hate  of  potash  form  cyanate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium  by 
ouble  decomposition.  [Must  not  the  excess  of  charcoal  present  reconvert 
the  cyanate  of  potash  into  cyanide  of  potassium?]  This  cyanate  of 
potash  is  afterwards  resolved,  on  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  into 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  38,  20.) 

If  the  fused  mass  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  potash,  400  lbs.  of  hom- 
charooal,  and  10  lbs.  of  iron  filings,  be  pulverized  and  washed  in  a  funnel 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol  of  36^  Bm.  as  long  as 
anything  is  dissolved  out,  the  wash-liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  containing  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  upper  but  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassium;  the  residue  thus  exhausted  gives  up  to  hot 
water  a  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  unwashed  fused  mass.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  fused  mass— at  least  that  which  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale— contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  already  formed;  indeed, 
if  this  salt  were  not  formed  till  the  mass  was  digested  in  water,  the 
lixiviatinff  pans,  which  are  made  of  sheet-iron,  would  soon  be  corroded, 
whereas  they  last  for  ten  years  and  more.   (Runge,  Fogg,  66,  95.) 

Alcohol  of  83  p.  c.  extracts  from  the  fused  mass  only  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  su]phoc3ranide,  and  the 
solution,  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  gives  off  ammonia  and 
leaves  bicarbonate  of  potash;  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  it  forms  a  blood- 
red  mixture,  which  when  exposed  to  sunshine  and  to  the  air,  assumes  a 
yellow  colour,  and  deposits  crystals  of  ferroc^nide  of  potassium.— The 
mass,  if  digested  in  water,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  gives  up  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  to  the  water. — If  an  excess  of  iron  be  used  in  the 
preparation,  the  fused  mass,  when  digested  with  alcohol,  imparts  no  sul- 
phide of  potassium  to  that  liquid,  for  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
eolation    causes  no  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;   but  from  the 
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km  yiiifitj  «f  Ihrfr  mmL  [TW  iimlpfci^  cf  fwitiMiim  oombiiied  witli 
thtmifkhit  oi  hnm  iiiiHii  tW  •a^r«M  actM  «f  alcohol,  bat  diasolTee  in 
■  ■iii  locvftker  wkk  a  ygtiua  «f  tW  svipludt  of  boa,  whidi  is  then  pre- 
cfftfrfctrA  »  pfiifoftiiiM  ai»  tW  svipludo  of  potaomai  k  deoompoBed  bj 
•vmpcnciiB  m  cmimI  vttk  tW  air. J — TW  adatka  olrtained  from  tba 
K  ia  tt»  ociiiaaij  state,  ac^aiiat  a  Wigkter  yellow  oolour  bj 
i  <£giM6iBa  ia  aa  ofoa  tm4»  ao4  bj  taking  ap  more  fenoeymib 


CMiiiaaiii  aijtiMtwa  m  aa  ofoa  Tcaart» aoc  ^jtmsmg  ap  more  lerrocjanide 
of  fttt  mniom.  bat  bj  takiaf  ap  calplude  of  potasnam  [whidi  m  perbi^ 
tiaaifonaeii  feoofc  miiaaialiibiik  iato  polygalpaJAe].    Tke  fased  maae,  wheo 


Waled  with  water  ia  a  venel  firoak  vkich  air  is  exciaded,  does  not  gW^  mS 
kjrdrocea  |cas.     [Tkis  »  ao4  a  accenarj  MaotycaMy  prorided  a  sufficieiit 


BtitT  of  saip&iiifr  of  iroa  be  pnacat.1     ET«a  if  the  air  be  excluded  at 


po»ble  dariaf  tW  fiaiiia.  tbe  land  masB  oa  bein^  dissolved  in 
vater.  gtTts  of  a  larp»  ^aaatitr  of  aonMua^  aad  still  OMre  if  greeo  yitriol 
be  adiei;  tkis  alt  likevise  dbeo  iajaij  by  coaTottiag  a  portion  of  the 
pntiab  iato  salpbale. — ^Tbe  motber-bqaor  of  tbe  crystals  of  ferrocyaiiide 
of  potaanam  coataiao  lar^  ^aaatitiei  of  lonaiale  and  biearbonate  of 
pota^     (J.  J.  Sticer,  Epiti^i^trj^  raamaaiVah'sa  ) 

A  lased  mast  from  Ibe  weeks  of  Otto  Pkali  at  Ettfiag  gare  ap  to 
boiliag  alcobol  of  94'  Bat,  a  samll  ^aaatity  of  salpboeyaiude  and  sal- 
pbide  of  p»ta:i<iasi,  bat  ao  craaide;  for  tbe  Uqaid,  on  being  mixed  with 
a  frno6o>ieme  talt^  and  tbea  widi  brdrodiloric  acid,  yielded  no  prusstan 
blae;  wbea  tbe  aieobol  was  dilatoi  witb  water,  it  dissolved  oat,  on 
boilin^r,  a  large  qoaatity  of  fetTocyaaide  of  potassiam,  wbidi  ciystallued 
as  tbe  li^aid  cooled.  Tbis  lased  mass  gave  offao  perceptible  quantity  of 
aauaoaia  wbea  boiled  witb  water. 

T  Poosoa  aad  Bosssiere  {Cimtfi.  rradL  26,  803)  prepare  fefroeyacide 
ci  potassiom  by  means  of  tbe  aitrogea  of  tbe  ab,  by  passing  a  corrent  of 
air  over  cbarcoal  powder  sataiatcd  witb  30  p.  c  of  carbonate  of  potaab, 
and  beated  to  wbiteaess  for  10  boars  in  wide  eartben  cylinders  placed  in 
aa  nprigbt  position.  Tbe  cbarcoal,  afro-  tborongb  ignition,  is  mixed 
witb  pnlveriaed  native  carbonate  of  iroa  aad  lixiviated.  (For  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  tbe  apparatas^  vkL  Zoacloa  Jomrmml  cfArU^  1845, 
380;  also  Repertory  ^  Poiemi  Immmiims,  1847,  2S0.)  T 

Commercial  ferrocyaoide  fd  potassinm  is  often  contaminated  witb 
carbonate  and  salpbate  of  potasb.  It  may  be  porified  by  dissolving  it  in 
tbe  smallest  possible  qnantity  of  bot  water,  leaving  tbe  snlf^te  of 
potasb  with  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potasnnm  to  crystallise  by  cool- 
mg;  decanting  the  motber-liqaid  and  mixing  it  witb  alcohol;  washing 
the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm  with  alcobol;  and  crystalliaiag 
it  once  more  from  water. 

Preparaium  on  ike  umU  soo/e.— By  adding  pore  pnissiaa  blue  to 
boiling  potash-ley  as  long  as  its  coloor  is  thereby  changed  to  Ittown;  tbea 
filtering,  washing,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  tbe  ciystallisii^ 
point.  The  salt  thus  obtained  may  be  contaminated,  cspcciallj  if  tbe 
pmssian  bine  be  not  very  pare — with  carbonate,  pbo^bate^  salpbate 
and  alnminate  of  potash,  with  carbonate  of  ferric  oxide  and  pntasJi 
(Proust),  and  with  green  prumaie  of  poiask.  It  must  be  pariic^  by 
picking  out  the  crystals,  and  repeatedly  dissolving  and  T^iyimli;«;«g^ 
or,  according  to  Benelins,  by  heating  the  salt  first  gently  till  it  rflinnjucm, 
and  afterwa^  to  the  melting  point;  dissolving  it  in  water,  y^kkk  leoTUi 
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charcoal  and  carbide  of  iron  undissolved ;  adding  acetic  acid  to  convert 
the  carbonate  and  bjdrocjanate  of  potash  contained  in  the  solution  into 
acetate;  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  present  by  means  of  an  equiva- 
lent qoantity  of  acetate  of  baryta;  filtering,  evaporating,  precipitating 
the  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  by  alcohol;  and  crystallizing  it  twice  from 
aolution  in  hot  water,  after  which  it  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  colour;  or, 
according  to  Klaproth,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous 
solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  prussian  blue  is  formed;  filtering; 
eva])orating;  picking  out  the  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  dis- 
solving them  in  water,  and  removing  the  rest  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
baryta-water;  or,  according  to  Henry,  by  heating  the  alkaline  ley  filtered 
from  the  decomposed  pru8sian#blue  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  an  hour;  filtering;  repeating  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
if  that  acid  still  throws  down  prussian  blue;  then  precipitating  the 
liquid  with  sulphate  of  copper;  exhausting  the  washed  precipitate  with 
aqueous  solution  of  potash ;  filtering;  and  removing  any  sulphuric  acid 
that  may  yet  be  present  by  evaporation  and  cooling  ^^whereupon  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  oat),  ana  then  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  baryta* water. 

Lastly,  the  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  obtained  by  either  of 
these  methods  must  be  freed  from  water  by  heating  its  powder  to  100"^. 

Properties,    White  powder  or  friable    mass;   neutral   to   vegetable 
colours^  inodorous,  and  having  a  sweetish,  saline,  somewhat  bitter  taste. 
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Decompositions,  Ferrocyanide  of  potas.sium  fases  at  a  heat  a  little 
below  redness,  and  if  the  air  be  excluded,  giving  ofi*  nitrogen  gas  with 
slow  emission  of  bubbles,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
mixed  with  bicarbide  of  iron  (V.,  219  f ;  Berzelius): 
eWFcK*  -r  2C«NK  1-  FeC?  +  N. 
If  bat  a  trace  of  water  be  present,  it  gives  off,  besides  the  nitro^n,  small 
Quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia.  (Geiger,  Ann. 
Fharm,  1,  59.)  The  salt  still  retains  water,  even  after  being  dried  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  therefore  at  the  commencement  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas; 
the  residue  contains,  in  addition  to  cyanide  of  potassium,  not  carbide  of 
iron,  but  a  mixture  of  iron  and  charcoal;  for  the  iron  is  magnetic,  rusts 
under  water,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
(Robiquet.)  Ferrocjanide  of  potassium  ignited  with  vitrefied  boracio  acid, 
which  likewise  always  retains  a  small  quantity  of  water,  also  gives  off, 
with  strong  intumescence,  marsh-gas,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  ammonia,  but  no  oyano^n.  (Robiquet.) 

2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  air  and  continually  stirred,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  ferric 
oxide  and  cyanate  of  potash;  but  the  moisture  in  the  air  causes  it  like- 
wise to  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  (Campbell,  Ann.  Fharm. 
28,  52.)  A  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese set  on  fire  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  glimmering  lights  forming 
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cyanate  of  potash  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Wohler,  Licbig) :  vtd.  CyanaU 
of  Potash.  A  finely  pulverized  mixtare  of  1  pt.  dry  or  crystalliied 
ferrocjanide  of  potaseiom  and  from  1|  to  2  pts.  peroxide  of  manganese, 
formed  into  a  cope  and  set  on  fire  by  a  lire  coal,  bams  with  continued 
glow,  giving  ofi*  a  large  quantity  of  c^&rbonate  of  ammonia,  and  forming 
a  brown  mixture  of  cyanate  of  potash,  ferric  oxide  and  manganoso-man- 
ganic  oxide;  the  interior  of  the  cone  is  green,  and  will  likewise  bum 
away  with  a  glimmeiing  light  if  exposed  to  the  air  while  yet  warm. 
(Liebig,  Kastn,  Arch.  6,  147.)  The  residue  also  contains  cyanide  of 
potassium  (WShler,  Pogg.  5,  386),  together  with  a  hirge  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  (CampbelL) 

%  . 

3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  instantly  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  ferric  oxide  being  left  behind.  (Emmett,  ^S^*^.  Amer. 
J.  18,  258.)  When  mixed  with  |  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  introduced 
by  successive  portions  into  a  red-hot  cracible,  it  explodes  and  yields  a 
black  mixture  of  undecomposed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  sesquioxide  of  iron  [metallic  iron  ?],  and 
charcoal 

4.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  crystallized  or  in  the  state  of  aqueous 
solution,  decomposes  when  exposed  to  light  (but  not  in  the  dark),  giving 
off  hydrocyanic  acid,  separating  ferric  oxide  or  prussian  blue,  and 
acquiring  an  alkaline  reaction.  (N.  Fischer,  Kadn.  Arch.  9,  345.)  The 
solution  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  deposits  a 
brown  powder,  becomes  alkaline,  and  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
yellow  solution  exposed  to  air  and  light,  especially  to  direct  sunshine, 
becomes  green;  deposits,  after  some  time,  a  blue  powder;  acquires  an 
alkaline  reaction;  and,  after  being  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  air 
and  light,  no  longer  yields  square  tables  when  crystallized,  but  dendritic 
efflorescences.  The  crystals,  when  finely  pulverized,  likewise  undergo  a 
similar  change  in  sunshine,  the  yellow  colour  changing  to  greenish  blue; 
this  change  takes  place  most  quickly  in  the  salt  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  ita  aqueous  solution.  On  subsequent  solution  in  water,  a  blue  or 
sometimes  a  brown  powder  then  separates.  (N.  Fischer.)  The  aqueous 
solution  diluted  till  it  becomes  colourless,  is  quite  permanent  when  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  in  a  vessel  completely  filled  with  it;  but  on  exposure  to 
1:^1.1    :x    deposits  yellow   sesquioxide   of  iron,  the   quantity  of  which 

m  boiling  the  solution;  if  the  bottle  is  but  partially  filled,  the 
lydrocyanic  acid  becomes  apparent  on  opening  it  after  insola- 
en  or  paper  saturated  with  the  aqueous  solution  and  dried  iu 
gives  off  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  exhibits  scarcely  any  colour; 
trying  in  the  sun,  during  which  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  it 

yellow  colour;  linen  which  has  been  thus  saturated,  and  has 
i  strong  yellow  colour  by  several  days*  insolation,  afterwards 
(vater  a  deep  yellow  solution,  which  on  boiling  deposits  ferric 

acquires  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Schonbein,  Pogg.  67,  87.)  The 
lution  boiled  iu  an  open  vessel,  gives  off  ammonia  (Hollander, 
it  when  boiled  iu  a  retort,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Wach, 
49.) 

the  voltaic  circuit,  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
yields  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  the  positive  pole,  without 
of  gas,  whilst  hydrogen  and  potash  pass  over  to  the  negative 
the  current  be  reversed  after  this  decomposition  has  taken 
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plaee,  potaeh  appears  at  the  then  negative  pole, — and  at  the  positive  pole, 
not  feiricyanide  of  potassium,  but  a  sabstance  which  does  not  redden 
litmns,  is  quickly  converted  into  pmssian  blue,  and  is  probably,  therefore, 
protocyanide  of  iron.  (Smee.)  Schonbein  {J.  pr.  Chem.  30, 145)  likewise 
obtained  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  the  positive  pole. 

6.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, till  that  solution  no  longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts, 
converts  it  into  ferricyanide  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Gm.): 

2K«FeCy2  +  CI  -  3KCy,Fe3Cy»  +  KCl. 

If  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  be  still  continued,  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium undergoes  a  further  decomposition  which  will  be  explained  hereafter 
(p.  470).  Bromine  also  converts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide. 
(Smee.)  Iodine  acts  upon  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  less  power- 
fully than  chlorine  ana  bromine,  but  appears  also  to  convert  part  of  that 
compound  into  ferricyanide.  The  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  lerrocyanide 
of  potassium  readily  dissolves  about  1  At.  iodine.  The  dark-red  solution, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forms  prussian  blue,  both 
with  ferrous  and  with  ferric  salts.  When  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
it  gives  off  iodine  and  leaves  a  whitish  amorphous  mass  which  contains 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  is  either  a  peculiar  compound  {iodoferrocyanate  of 
potash),  or  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  ferrocyanide  or  ferri- 
o^niae  of  potassium;  this  latter  view  of  its  composition,  however,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  absence  of  crystallization.  The  same  residue  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  mixed 
with  iodine.  If  the  residue  be  again  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated, 
a  dark  substance  is  deposited,  and  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
are  again  produced.  The  solution  of  the  residue  m  water  yields  the 
following  precipitates  with  heavy  metallic  salts :  With  hismxUh,  a  white 
precipitate  changing  to  yellow;  zinc  and  lead,  white;  copper,  dark  brown; 
corrosive  sublimate,  white,  changing  to  green ;  silver,  reddish  white. 
(Smee,  PhU,  Mag,  J.  17,  193.)  A  warm  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  absorbs  iodine  very  abundantly,  assuming  first  an  olive-green, 
and  then  a  black-brown  colour.  The  solution  saturated  with  iodine  emits 
yaponrs  which  attack  the  eyes  strongly,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  brown- 
rea  saline  magma.  If  only  so  much  iodine  be  added  as  to  give  the 
eolation  an  olive-green  colour,  and  the  liquid  be  then  concentrated  to  a 
certain  point,  it  yields  on  cooling  a  crystalline  powder,  which  after  being 
pressed  between  paper,  forms  a  golden-^yellow,  silky  mass,  which  is  pro- 
t)ably  a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  iodine.  When 
heated,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  iodine- vapour,  and  leaves  ferrocyanide 
of  potnssium.  Its  aqueous  solution  exhibits  with  ferrous  and  feme  salts 
the  same  reactions  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  gives  a  red  pre- 
cipitate [mercuric  iodide]  with  mercnric  salts.  (Preuss.  Ann,  Fharm,  29, 
323.)  According  to  Gerdy  {Compt.  rend,  16,  25;  also  J,  pr,  Chem,  29, 
181),  iodine  does  not  decompose  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

7.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  either  anhydrous  or  crystallized,  when 
mixed  with  tulphur,  and  heated  somewhat  above  the  meltmg  point  of  the 
latter,  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  2  At.  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
and  1  At.  sulphocyanide  of  iron  (Berzelius): 

2KCy,PeCy  +  3S  -  2KCyS«  +  FeCyS*. 
If  the  heat  applied  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  complete  decomposition^ 
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protocjaDide  of  iron,  wluch  tonis  blae  in  the  air,  remains  nndissolTed 
when  the  fused  product  is  digested  in  water;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat 
be  too  strong,  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  produced  at  first  is  resolved  into 
nitrogen  gas,  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  residue  of  protosulphide 
of  iron.  fBerzelius.)  In  this  decomposition,  therefore,  there  are  three 
stages  to  be  distinguished:  I.  If  the  heat  applied  is  but  just  sufficient  to 
fuse  the  mixture,  tne  water  extracts  only  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassinmi 
and  leaves  all  the  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  cyanide. — 2.  By  continued 
fusion,  the  latter  compound  is  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  iron. — 
3.  If  the  fusion  be  still  further  continued,  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  is 
decomposed,  with  emission  of  blue  flames  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  into 
sulphiae  of  carbon,  mellon,  and  protosulphide  of  iron: 

4C»NPeS»  =  2CS«  +  C«N*  +  4FcS  (or  perhaps  also  =  2CS«  +  C«N*Pe  +  Fe»S«). 

The  mellon  withdraws  the  potassium  from  a  portion  of  the  admixed  sul- 
phocyanide of  potassium,  to  form  mellonide  of  potassium;  the  snlpho- 
cyanogen  thus  set  free  is  reconverted  into  mellon,  which  decomposes  a 
fresh  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  Ac,  and  thus,  if  the 
heat  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  a  product  may  be  obtained, 
consisting  chiefly  of  mellonide  of  potassium.  If  a  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  equal  to  -{^  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  used,  be  added  to 
the  mass,  as  soon  as  the  blue  flames  cease  to  show  themselves,  the  mass 
becomes  more  fluid,  and  very  rich  in  mellonide  of  potassium.  (Liebig, 
Ann,  Fharm,  50,  345.) 

8.  Ozone  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus,  converts 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferricyanide.  Phosphorus  ccmpletely 
immersed  in  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  exerts  no 
action  upon  it;  out  if  the  liquid  be  contained  in  a  narrow-necked  vessel, 
and  part  of  the  phosphorus  project  out,  the  liquid  acquires  an  acid 
reaction  from  formation  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  becomes  reddish  yellow, 
in  consequence  of  the  production  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  so  that 
after  neutralization,  it  forms  prussian  blue,  no  longer  with  ferric  but  with 
ferrous  salts.  This  decomposition  takes  place  very  slowly  at  9%  but 
quickly  above  15°.  (Smee.)  The  transformation  is  due  to  Schonbein's 
ozone.  If  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  suspended  within  a 
carboy — such  as  those  used  for  containing  oil  of  vitriol — at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  slowly  burning,  the  crystals  soon  acquire  a 
crimson  colour  on  the  surface,  and  after  36  hours,  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  red  crust  a  line  in  thickness,  and  consisting  of  a  loose  aggregate 
of  small  crystals,  the  solution  of  which  no  longer  gives  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  salts.  On  placing  pieces  of  phosphorus  an  inch  long,  and  clean  on 
the  surface,  in  carboys,  covering  them  half  up  with  water,  and  exposing 
them  for  12  hours  to  slow  combustion  at  a  temperature  of  20°,  so  that 
the  air  in  the  vessel  may  become  charged  with  ozone;  then  shaking  the 
phosphorus  and  the  water  out  of  the  vessel;  washing  it  with  water  to 
remove  phosphorous  acid;  then  pouring  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  agitating  it  with  the  ozonized  air,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  forms 
a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts, — the  solution  acquires  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction;  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  starch  mixed  with  iodide  3 
potassium,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  yields  on  evaporation 
beautiful  crystals  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Two  carboys  suffice 
for  the  complete  conversion  of  5  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
(Schbnbein,  Foffff,  67^  83  and  86,)     If  ozone  be  regarded  as  a  higher  oxide 
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of  hydrogen,  we  may  suppose  that  it  gives  up  oxygen  to  one-fourth  of  the 
potassium  in  the  ferrocyanide,  thereby  forming  potash.  The  blue  colouring 
of  starch-paste  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  attributed  bySchonbein 
to  the  convercion  of  this  potash  into  peroxide  of  potassium;  it  may, 
however,  be  due  to  an  excess  of  ozone  taKen  up  by  the  liquid. 

9.  Aqueous  iodic  acid  converts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  ferri- 
oyanide  of  potassium,  iodate  of  potash,  and  iodine.  (Smee.)  Probably 
thus : 

10K«PeCy»  +  6IO*  -  SK^Fe^Cy*  +  5(K0,10*)  +  I. 

Chloric  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  so  strongly;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  heat,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  chlorine. — A  mix- 
ture of  chlorate  of  potash  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  likewise  produces 
ferrioyanide  of  potassium, — Chromic  acid  does  not  produce  ferricyanide 
of  potassium,  but  forms  prussian  blue  like  other  acids. 

10.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  somewhat  strongly  heated  with  twice  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  first  gives  off  cyanogen  gas,  then  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  ferric  oxide. 
(Thomson.) — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  coffee- 
ooloured  liquid,  which  when  neutralized  with  potash  and  filtered,  appears 
greyish  yellow,  and  yields  with  ferric  salts  a  precipitate  of  a  tolerably 
dark  blue  colour.  ^Dobereiner,  Schw»  26,  305.)— When  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  (or  aqua-regia), 
small  quantities  of  cyanogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved,  and  a  dark- 
brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  after  standing  for  some  time,  deposits 
crystals  of  nitre,  together  with  prussian  blue  previously  suspended.     The 
brown  liquid  decanted  from  this  deposit  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  several 
years,  and  if  left  in  an  open  vessel,  slowly  dries  up  to  a  dark-brown 
extract  mixed  with  nitre.     Continued  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid  does 
not  decompose  it.      But  its   mixture   with  alcohol  gradually  deposits 
prussian  blue. — When  supersaturated  with  potash  or  ammonia,  it  deposits 
hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  and  acquires  a  light-brown  colour,  which  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  changes 
to  a  splendid  purple,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity,  to  dark 
blue;  ultimately,  the  liquid  assumes  a  green  tint,  but  this  proceeds  from 
the  flakes  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  floating  about  in  it.     Sulphurous  acid 
added  to  the  liquid  superaaturated  with  potash,  likewise  produces  a  red 
colour,  which  however  inclines  to  yellow  and  never  changes  to  blue.— 
Protochloride  of  tin  does  not  produce  any  red  colouring  in  the  liquid. — If 
the  liquid,  after  supernaturation  with  potash,  be  set  aside  for  a  day  till  it 
ceases  to  deposit  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  a  pale,  yellowish  brown,  liquid, 
alkaline  filtrate  is  obtained,  which  remains  clear  and  exhibits  still  finer 
purple  and  blue  tints  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  no  green  colour  is 
produced,  because  there  are  no  flakes  of  ferric  hydrate  floating  in  the 
liquid.     The  red  or  blue  mixture,  which  is  clear  at  nrst,  gradually  becomes 
cloudy,  even  when  the  air  is  completely  excluded,  and  in  a  few  hours 
loaee  its  colour,  and  deposits  a  soft  white  powder  (milk  of  sulphur).     On 
the  application  of  heat,  the  liquid  immediately  becomes  decolorized,  and 
is  converted  into  a  turbid,  greenish  white  mixture. — The  alkaline  filtrate, 
on  evaporation  and  i^ition,  leaves  a  larger  quantity  of  ferric  oxide. 
(Qm.,  according  to  Handh.  Aufl.  3,  1,  167,  and  later  experiments.)-- 
This  brown  liquid  may  perhaps  contain  a  nitro-compound. — Hydrocyanic 
acid  or  pmssian  blue  heated  with  nitric  acid  does  not  form  a  brown  hquid. 
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TO  ,7-  -J ©-"  6— >  "^»u«i  ujrurocjrauio  acia,  nor  niunus  r»pu-..-,  «^^«tiia 

?\ .  .    *  ^^^'^  '^^^S'  perfectly  soluble  in  water.     The  liquid  reddened 

addition  of  potash  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  {yxd,  sup,),  deposits  » 
le  substance,  which  afterwards  turns  white,  and  cannot  be  proasian 
le,  since  it  is  formed  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  Perhaps  the  red  colouring 
connected  with  that  which  Gregory  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphide  of 
rogen  in  alcoholic  potash  (II.,  414).  (Campbell,  Ann.  Fharm,  28,57.) 
VVhen  ferrocyanide  of  Dotassium  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
no  oxide  is  evolved;  the  dark-coloured  solution  neutraliied  with 
iasb  no  longer  precipitates  ferric  salts,  but  forms  a  blue  precipitate 
-h  ferrous  salts;  when  evaporated  it  yields  crystals  of  nitre,  mixed  with 
iraall  quantity  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  On  evaporating  with  a 
|er  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  which  tastes  sweet 
hrst,  but  leaves  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  {^mii^,PhU. 
f'^\'  l»4.)— T  According  to  Playfair  {PhU.  Trans.  1849,11.  477; 
%resOer.  1849,  292),  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferrocyamdes  ptoduces 
lew  class  of  compounds  which  he  calls  Nitroprxtssides,  and  to  which  lie 
igns  the  general  formula  Fe»Cy»N>0>,5M.  —When  ferrocyanide  of 
assium  IS  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  copious  evolution  of  nitn<5 

♦!,i  K  ^"f^  **  ^?*^  this,  however,  soon  ceases  entirely  if  tV^^  _ 
nZn^.r  "*•  •  ^^^r  .^^^**^^^  Prodncts  are  tben  eYolvld,  ^%;^ 
nogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  apparentW    ^     . 

11.  Chromic  add,  and  likewise   bichromate   ,«-l  ,.         ^^^^/^^ 
Mb,  transform  dissolved  ferrocyanide    of  ^^*      ^      monochromat^'^V^^     %li, 
heating  the  mixture,  a  greenU  subste^^^A""^  ^''^  ^Wtv^-^^V^         )  ^    v 
•r.  Chen,.  20,  145.)                                     **^«»  «  ^^^avXftd^  K^S^   /^M 

12.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  strooRW  V«  «.  .  jASf 
f  18  resolved  almost  wholly  into  ca^«;  *^  ^Vtti  9  .^t*  t  /TT'Mh 
hate  of  ammonia,  and  ferr^is  eulph^^^'l?^^**,  8u\^\.I»  '  f  Ji  ^l/ 
«nger  heat  is  converted,  with  evoTutti^'  ^^^''^  «a  tir*!f  f  ^  ^^U 
hate  and  then  forms  an  iron-alum  ^^l^'^^P^'^^U^^^J^?'**^  fAl^ 
es.  (Fownes.)- When  oil  of  vitrS»T  z^*^^    «&ch  of^v**'^A>Wo   V  ALl/ 

«ium,  the  mass  becomes  hot,  and  ^iV^^   PouTed  «Jo^   f   "^^^^^"^^ MUf 
.c  acid     On  applying  heai,    the^'^tf-.^ff  »  ani^r^ J^^ocyv^^J^i 
lyes  and  g.ves  off  abundance  of  ^?V»»t?    Pa«ty  Ji^  ^*'*y  0^   ^^«' 
ptmp  that  It  has  a  slight  garlic     ^^»*»c  oxiaL«^!^  **  fital        ^^ 
w.tl  thegas,  but  onl/a  t^^V?**^''-   ^O  Wa^^  ^Mch  ^,C^ 
tity  of  sulphurous  aciJis  evolved      ^*V^ic  ac\A  •    o'^^*'"«^\«i  Vtv^J  >  *^ 
.e  carbonic  oxide  has  passed  av^"        I*  tlie    i"^  »   ^tV^U  \w  V^'**^ 
ferric  sulphate,  with  copioog    e^*^',  tl^e    fe^®**-    bo  11  V^^^^f 
.quid  deposits  white,  peariy.  mt^^^^^^ion    5^"*'    «^l^\i^''^''*^^««  '%. 
I  ferrico-ammonio-potls8ic8alph?^^o,is    «^  «^»h>btS^^**«^/    'Al**'!^ 
.8  continued._Tho  first  decSS,,^'  ^bict^^t^Uh^TT^*  ?oi4        />«>^'* 
Bented  by  the  following eqnatTS.^**«itio^\ *V*^«^aW  i^'*'"*^^ 

CWFeK.  .  9HO  =  gCo    _|.  ^^*    ^^«S  J^ 

ilnm-ciyrtals  aflerwarda  foi^^^    ^iNTU*   ^.   ^jj-  A 
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+  K0^0*)  +  (Fe'0',3S0').  (Fownes,  Phil.  Mag,  J,  24,  21;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  48,  38.)  Dbbereiner  {Schw,  28,  107)  had  previously  obtained 
pure  carbonic  oxide  gaa,  and  a  white  residue  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  cyanide  of  iron. — Thomson  obtained 
sulphurous  acid  and  a  peculiar  combustible  gas,  3  volumes  of  which  con- 
tained 3  vol.  carbonic  oxide  and  1  vol.  hydrogen  {comp,  Berzelius, 
Schw.  30,  57).— Merk  {R^trt.  6S,  190),  by  rapidly  distilling  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium  with  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  a  distillate  containing 
small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphocyanio  acid,  together 
with  formic  acid  and  a  sublimate  consisting  of  sulphite  of  ammonia 
crystallized  in  needles. 

13.  The  stronger  acidsy  added  in  the  state  of  dilute  solution,  and  not  in 
too  great  excess,  to  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  produce  no 
apparent  alteration;  but  subsequent  treatment  with  ether  shows  that 
ferroprussic  acid  has  been  separated  (p.  429).  The  mixture  becomes 
turbid  when  heated,  boils  below  100^,  gives  off  half  the  cyanogen  of  the 
ferrocyanide,  in  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  deposits  the  white  or  yellow 
powder  of  KFe'Cy',  and  then  contains  in  solution  a  compound  of  the 
acting  acid  with  three-fourths  of  the  potash  which  the  potassium  present 
is  capable  of  yielding. — Supposing  that  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
not  completely  decomposed  in  the  cold — which,  though  not  certain,  may 
be  assumed  as  true,  when  only  3  At.  sulphuric  acid  are  used — the  equation 
will  be: 

2IPPeCy»  +  3(H0,S0«)  -  3HCy  +  KFe*Cy«  +  3(K0,S0«). 

But,  if  the  ferrocjyanide  of  potassium  is  completely  decomposed  at  the 
commencement,  withont  the  aid  of  heat,  into  ferroprussic  acid  and  potash- 
salt,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ferroprussic  acid,  when  resolved  by  heat 
into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  KFK)y^,  again  takes  up  1  At.  potash  from  the 
potash-salt  produced: 

2H«FeCy«  +  4(KO,SO»)  -  3HCy  +  KPe^Cy*  +  HO  +  3KO  +  4S0». 

According  to  calculation,  211-4  parts  (1  At.)  of  crystallized  ferrocjranide 
of  potassium,  yield  40*5  pts.  (I^  At.)  or  19  p.  c.  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

100  parts  of  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  distilled  with 
12  pta.  (2^  At.)  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  pts.  of  water,  till  16  pts.  have 
passed  over,  yield  a  distillate  containing  17*58  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid  (=:211'4h-37'62);  the  sulphuric  acid  aldo  constantly  produces  a  small 
quantity  of  formic  acid.  The  yellowish  white,  inodorous,  pasty  residue, 
treated  with  water,  gives  up  a  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate  [and  probably 
also  of  sulphate  of  ammonia]  together  with  the  acid  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  insoluble  residue,  which  assumes  a  light  blue  colour  during  washing, 
exhibits  the  characters  mentioned  by  Wackenroder  (p.  475). — When 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  a 
large  portion  always  remains  undecomposed ;  but  the  phosphoric  acid  does 
not  give  rise  to  the  production  of  formic  acid.  According  to  the  Fhar^ 
mac.  Boruss.^  100  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  distilled  with  200  pts. 
phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  113,  and  300  pts.  alcohol,  till  a  moist,  pasty 
residue  remains,  yield  only  11*49  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  (=211*4  : 
24  29).     rWackenroder,  N.  Br.  Arch.  2,  33.) 

A  cola  mixture  of  aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  begins  to  assume  a  turbid  appearance  at  40^,  and  to  deposit 
a  green  powder  at  CO"*,  bat  does  not  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  till  heated 
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to  104  [1];  moreover,  part  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the 
eulphunc  acid.  Ammonia  is  found  in  the  residue  and  a  trace  also  m 
the  distillate;  but  no  formic  acid  can  be  detected,  perhaps  because  it  is 
further  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water. — 211*4  pts.  of  crystalliied 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  distilled  with  108  to  115  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  specific  ^fravity  1  '82  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  yield  40  pts. 
of  anhydrous  prussio  acid.  The  more  quickly  the  distillation  is  conducted, 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  obtained,  the  product  varying 
pts.;  the  variation  probably  depends  on  the  qoaDtii^  of 


from  330  to  401  pts. , 

ammonia  formed.  When  the  residue  is  washed  with  water,  neither  iron 
nor  cyanogen  is  dissolved  ouU  Whichever  proportion  of  snlphurio  add 
may  have  been  used,  the  washed  green  sediment  from  211*4  pts.  uf 
ferrocyanide  amounts,  after  drying  at  100%  to  74*6...  75-23  pts.  {35-3.... 
85' 5  per  cent.);  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  hyd rated  cyanide  of 
iron  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  [Accord- 
ing to  page  474,  this  sediment =KFeH;y*,  and  should  amount  to  86*6  pts. 
from  211 '4  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.] — 211*4  pts.  of  ferrocyanide 
of , potassium  require  at  least  76  4  pts.  (11  At.)  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*82;  but  if  no  more  than  that  quantity  be  used,  the  distillation  must  be 
continuetl  to  dryness,  to  decompose  all  the  ferrocyanide.  If  5  At.  sulphuric 
be  used  together  with  water,  all  the  hydrocyanic  passes  over  while  the 
residue  is  still  quite  liquid,  and  21 1*4  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  yield  from  38 
to  40*4  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  contaminated  howeyer  with 
snlphuric  acid.  But  if  such  a  mixture  be  distilled  to  dryness  at  a  tempe- 
rature ultimately  rising  to  140%  a  small  additional  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  passes  over  [probably  because  the  concentrated  sulphurie 
acid  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  KFe'Cy'],  together  with  cyanogen 
and  formic  or  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  the  total  quantity  obtained  amounts 
to  42*32  pts.  The  residue  is  now  porous  and  blue,  and  after  washing 
leaves  76*4  pts.  of  dark-blue  sediment.  The  transparent  and  colonrleas 
acid  wash-water  assumes  when  exposed  to  light,  first  a  yellow,  then  a 
blue  colour,  yields  a  small  blue  precipitate,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  be 
free  from  iron.  (Thaulow,  J,  pr.  Chem,  31,  234.) 

When  a  concentrated  aqueous  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  snlphomethylate  of  potash  is  evaporated  and  cooled,  yellow  square 
tables  are  obtaintd;  and  the  highly  alkaline  mother-liquid,  on  being 
further  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  colourless  tables.  The  former 
c(  ntain  29*73  per  cent,  of  potassmm,  15*39  Fe,  and  13*5  water;  hence 
their  formula  is  4KCy,3FeCy,C»H'0,C*N-|-8Aq.  [According  to  Gregory's 
own  drscription,  they  tppear  to  be  nothing  but  impure  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam.] 
The  colourless  tables,  after  drying  at  a  gentle  heat,  are  anhydrous;  when, 
strongly  heated,  they  fuse,  give  off  first  a  vapour  having  an  ethereal 
odour,  and  afterwards  vapours  which  smell  of  garlic— swell  up,  and 
leave  a  residue  of  fused  bisulphate  of  potash.  They  contain  34*71  per 
cent,  of  potash.  35*12  sulphuric  acid,  7*19  carbon  acid,  and  1*67  hydirogea; 
no  iron.  [The  nitrogen  was  not  determined.]  Their  composition  is  therefore : 
3(K0,2S0>)-hC«HH)-|-C»H*Cy.  Hence  3  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassiom 
and  3  At.  sulphomethylate  of  potash  yield  1  At.  of  the  yellow  salt,  1  At 
of  the  colourless  salt,  and  2  At.  free  potash.  (Gregory,  Ann.  FJumm. 
22,  269.)     [Detenret  further  invettigmtion.] 

14.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  either  dzj  or 
crystalliied,  with  1  pt.  peroxide  of  manganese  and  2  pts.  biiulpkaU  ^ 
potash^  gives  off,  when  heated,  caibonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  ouail 
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^oantit^  of  nitroffen,  together  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  caroonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  residae  whose  aqueous 
solution  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
when  treated  with  acids.  (Harzen-Miiller,  Ann,  Fharm,  58,  102.) 
According  to  Ddbereiner  (^6.  74,  421),  1  At.  ferrocvanide  of  potassium 
heated  with  3  At  peroxide  of  manganese  and  6  At.  oil  of  yitriol,  gives  off 
cyanic  acid. 

15.  Aqueous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  digested  for  a  considerable 
time  with  finely  pulverized  peroxide  of  manganese,  yields  very  pure 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  accelerates  the 
decomposition,  but  the  product  is  then  contaminated  with  sulphate  of 
potash.  (Smee.)  Finely  pulverized  peroxide  of  lead  acts  more  quickly 
than  peroxide  of  manganese.  As  the  formation  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  goes  on,  the  liquid  becomes  continually  deeper  in  colour;  after 
two  hours'  boiling,  the  decomposition  is  complete.  The  peroxide  is  at  the 
aame  time  converted  into  a  white  mixture  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  yellow  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium,  and  a  mother-liquor  containing  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  probably  derived  from  the  air: 

2K»FeCy»  +  PbO*  -  3KCy,Fe2Cy*  +  KG  +  PbO. 

Bed  lead,  on  the  contrary*  exerts  no  action  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
either  when  placed  in  contact  with  it  for  a  week,  or  when  boiled  with  it. 
(Schonbein,  J,  pr.  Chem.  30,  146.) 

16.  Mercuric  oxide  boiled  with  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  gradually  throws  down  the  iron  in  the  form  of  reddish  yellow 
ferric  oxide,  which  however  contains  a  certain  portion  of  cyanogen,  so 
that,  on  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  prussian  blue  is  left  behind; 
the  liquid  contains  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  when  evaporated,  leaves 
also  carbonate  of  potash.  (Yauquelin,  Schw.  25,  74.)  Perhaps  in  this 
manner: 

K«PcCy»  +  3HgO  -  3HgCy  +  2KO  +  FcO. 

The  FeO  is  then  converted  into  Fe'O'  by  taking  up  0  from  another 
portion  of  HgO,  and  the  potash  into  carbonate  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air;  for  Duflos  {Sckw.  65,  114),  by  boiling  the  analogous  compound, 
ferrocyanide  of  barium,  with  mercuric  oxide,  obtained  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  and  caustic  baryta^  and  a  precipitate  containing  ferric  oxide 
toother  with  mercurous  oxide  and  metallic  mercury. — By  sufficiently  long 
boiling  the  iron  may  be  completely  separated.  (Berzelius.)  The  ferric 
oxide  precipitated  by  the  mercuric  oxide  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  solution  evaporated  after 
precipitation  by  ammonia,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
xhe  ferric  oxide  appears  then  to  retain  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.)^lf 
the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  added  to  the  boiling  solution  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  decompose  the  ferrocyanide  completely,  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  pale  yellow  rhombic  tables  [a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  cyanide  of  mercur^rf].  ^Preuss,  Ann,  Fharm,  29,  324.) — 
when  1  pt.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  2  pts.  monosufphate 
ofinercuric  oxide  and  8  pts.  of  water,  a  small  whitish  precipitate  separates, 
and  a  solution  is  fonnea  containing  cyanide  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of 
potash  (Desfoseee,  J.  CAtm.  mid.  6, 261);  according  to  Duflos,  this  solution 
Alao  contains  ferric  oxide.— To  deoompoee  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
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completely,  7  At  (  =7  .  148)  mercuric  snlpluUe  *re  required  for  erwy 
2  At.  (  =2  .  211-4)  of  the  ferrocjanide.  When  tlieee  proporUoBS  are 
lued,  the  precipitate  conBisiB  of  reduced  mercury,  with  only  a  smaU 
quantity  ofgreeniah  white  powder.  (Duflo8,5dkw.  65, 112.)  The  equation 
b  therefore : 

2K«FeCy*  +  7(HgO,SO»)  -  6HgCy  >  4(K0,S0»)  +  F^W^SO*  +  Hg. 

When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  nitraU  of  mercury  [mercuric 
nitrate  t],  the  compound  KCy,HgCy,2 Aq.  crystalliies  out  in  white  micaceous 
laminiB.  Similar  laminae  =  KCy,HgCy,Aq.  are  obUined  by  boiling  the 
ferrocyanide  with  corrosire  sublimate.  (Deefosses.)  [la  tbeae  reacdons,  the 
qvantity  of  mercarj  wm»  probably  insufficient  for  complete  decoaporition.]^  The  hot 
eolntion  of  ferrocyanide  takes  op  a  large  quantity  of  mercuric  iodide,  and 
on  cooling  deposits  a  compound  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercune 
cyanide  crystallized  in  lamin®.  (Preuss.) 

17.  When  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  a  few 
drope  of  $e9quicMoride  of  iron,  a  certain  quantity  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  is  formed,  so  that  the  liquid  yields  a  deep  Uue  precipitate  with 
ferrous  salts  (Williamson,  Ann.  Phann.  57,  238): 

3K«PeCy»  +  Pe»CP  -  K»Fe>Cj«  +  3FcCy  +  ZKCL 

A  small  quantity  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  also  formed  on  boiling  A 
solution  of  the  ferroe3ranide  with  a  large  excess  of  prussian  blu^ 

18.  When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  with  sal-ammoniac, 
either  in  the  wet  or  in  tbe  dry  way,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is 
Tolatilizod,  while  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  iron  remain. 
(Dufloe,  Si^w.  65,  106;  Bineau,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  67,  231.) 

19.  The  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanido  of  potassium  forms  pre- 
cipitates with  most  salts  of  the  earthy  alkalis,  earths,  and  heavy  metallio 
oxides,  the  potassinm  being  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  in  the  basQ  of  thu 
salt,  and  remaining  dissolved  in  combination  with  the  acid,  whilst  the 
precipitate  consists  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm,  in  which  the  potassium, 
is  replaced  by  the  metal  of  the  base;  e.g. : 

K*PeCy»  +  2(PbO,NO»)  =  Pb»FeCy»  +  2(K0,N0«). 

Frequently,  however,  the  newly-formed  cyanogen-compound  cwries  ferro- 
oyanide  of  potassium  down  with  it,  especially  if  to  1  At.  ferro<^nuiide  of 
potassium  there  be  added  only  1  At.  instead  of  2  At.  of  the  other  salt;  iu 
this  case»  the  precipitate  generally  contains  1  At.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  1  At.  of  the  newly  formed  ferrocyanide.  (Mosander,  Pogg.  25,  390.) 
But  even  when  the  salt  of  tbe  earthy  or  heavy  metal  is  added  in  very 
large  excess  to  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  precipitate  generally 
contains  small  quantities  of  the  latter  salt,  which  are  difficult  to  remove, 
even  by  long-continued  digestion  with  the  supernatant  liquid. — ^As,  hi 
precipitating  ferrocji^anide  of  potassium  with  the  salt  of  a  heavy  metal 
the  excess  of  acid  in  the  latter  might  [after  a  wh;!^]  separate  cyanidsoi 
iron,  and  thereby,  in  very  dilute  solutions,  reuder  the  reaction  oneertaiiy^ 
it  is  best  to  mix  the  solution  of  11  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potikssiom  in 
100  pts,  water  with  \  vol.  aqueous  ammonia,  add  this  solution  to  dit 
heavy  metallic  salt  in  such  proportion  that  the  liquid  may  still  smell  sf 
mnmonia,  and  then  add  aoetic  acid  in  slight  excess,  whereupon  the  pre^ 
^tate  will  immediately  appear.    Ao  add  eolation  containiBg  i^ 
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TTTT^innr  P^*  ^^  oopp^r  yieldfl,  wben  tbua  treated,  an  immediate  precipitate, 
and  a  sofation  containmg  only  TTpr.V^nr  exhibits  a  red  tint  in  18  hours j 
wbereas  by  tbe  ordinary  process  only  TnylviJTr  P^*  ^^  copper  can  be  detected 
in  a  liquid.  (Levol,  N.  J.  Pharm.  3,  2il;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  30,  361.) 
T  In  some  cases  also,  as  in  that  of  copper,  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 
ferrocyanide  may  be  left  to  evaporate  on  a  small  white  porcelain  dish;  the 
Mnmonia  then  escapes,  and  the  ferrooyanide  of  copper  is  left  with  its 
ebaraeteristic  colour :  extremely  small  quantities  of  copper  may  be  thus 
detected.  (Warington^  Ckem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  137.)  T 

CofnMnaiiofi$.  With  Water.  OrysUdlized  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 
In  djstalli^ng  from  its  aaueous  solution,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  takes 
Up  3  At.  water,  and  yields  crystals  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic 
feystem ;  they  are  lemon-yellow  by  reflected,  and  pale  yellow,  by  trans- 
initted  light.  Fi^.  26  and  other  forms ;  clearage  easy  parallel  to  p,  less 
«B8y  parallel  to  «;  «  :  tf  "=137*';  p  :  ^=111^  30';  p  :  fl=ll  9°  9'.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  PhU.  22,  41.)  Fig.  25;  e  :  e"=13e"22';  p  :  tf=lll"52';  p  :  a= 
119»40';  e  :  a=  138**  55'.  (Bunsen,  Pogg.  36,  404.)— Sp.  gr.  1-838 
(Thomson) ;  soft  and  somewhat  flexible. — The  crystals  are  permanent  in 
the  air;  at  60^  they  begin  to  giye  off  their  water,  which  however  escapes 
but  slowly  even  at  100°,  unless  the  fine  powder  be  continually  stirrecf  in 
intact  with  the  air. — Oil  of  vitriol  turns  the  crystals  white  by  abstracting 
their  water.  ( Thomson. )^The  crystals  contain  exactly  so  much  HO,  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  anhydrous  hydrocyanate  of  ferrous  oxide  and 
potash,  2(K0,HCy) + FeO,H(V* 

BerseUn..     Ure.     Ittner.  ^^- ^J,™'" 

6  C  36-0  ....  17-03 

3  N  „.*..- 420  ...  19-87 

Pe „ 28*0  ....  13-24  ....  12-94  ....  1400 13-58 

2  K 78-4  ...  37-09  ....  37-06  3675 

8  HO 27-0  ....  12-77  ....  12-70  ....  12-88  ....  12  ....  12  ....  12-50 

CWF«K<  +  3Aq 211-4  ....  10000 

E.  PhiDipt  {PhiL  Mag.  Ann.  1,  110;  also  Kastn.  Arch.  11,  S39).-< 
Proost  found  10,  and  Porrttt,  Thomson,  and  Robiqnet  13  per  cent,  of 
water  of  crystallixation. 

^.'      U"-     ^:    Porrett.Ittncr. 

t  KO    ..^.M...- 94-4  .^    44-66  ....  4462  ....  44  8  ....  42-20  ....  4168  ....  39 

FiO  -......* 36-0  ...    17-03  ....  16-64  ....  180  ....  2068  ....  1633 

3  HCy 81-0  ....    38-31 3631  ....  36*76    . 

2(KO«HCy),Fe03C7      211'4    ..  10000  ....  Z  ....  99-19  ....  94-77 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  r^adil^  in  water,  forming  a  pale 
jrellow  solution ;  it  dissolves  more  abundantly  in  hot  than  in  cold  water^ 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solation  by  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  quite 
insoluble.  In  yellowish  white,  pearly  scales. — Specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  saturated  at  8®= 1*130.  (Anthon.) — The  solution  absorbs  cyanogen 
pjs  abundantly  (acquiring,  accoriiing  to  Smee,  a  dark  colour),  but  without 
fofrmation  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.  Sehw,  34,  339;  Smee.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  in  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
flse  of  temperature,  but  without  effervescence,  and  forms  a  colourles9 
liqnidj  wbidi,  oil  ezpoeure  to  damp  air^  deposits  small  needles*    Thes^ 
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eryBUls  eonUin  several  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1  At.  feiroejanide  of 
potassiaoi;  they  dissolve  in  water,  tonning  a  solution  whidi  eontajM 
lerroprussic  acid  and  acid  sulphate  of  pot&sh;  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8] 
extracts  ferroprussic  acid  from  them,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  potask. 
(Berselins.) 

Oreen  Ferrocyanide  of  Poiasiium. — When  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam 
is  prepared  hy  treating  impure  commercial  prussian  blue  with  canOie 
potash-ley  (p.  456),  there  sometimes  remains,  after  the  yellow  ferro- 
cyanide has  crystallised  out,  a  brown,  thickish,  effloreaoent  mother-liquor. 
On  neutralising  this  liquid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  alcohol  (which 
takes  up  the  acetate  of  potash  formed  from  the  carbonate  in  the  mothe^ 
liquor),  a  green  mass  separates  out  This  substance  forms  with  water  a 
dark  green  solution,  from  which  the  salt  crystallizes  by  cooling  or  evapo- 
ration in  greenish  grey  scales,  containing  the  same  quantitiee  of  potassiua 
and  iron  as  the  yeflow  salt  The  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  turns 
brown  in  the  air.  If  this  salt  be  again  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  green  powder  is  deposited,  and  the  salt  is 
thereby  rendered  more  crystallizable.  On  heating  the  dehydrated  greea 
salt  in  a  covered  crucible,  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  vapours  which  smeD 
of  ammonia,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  there  remains  a  quantity 
of  carburetted  iron  larger  than  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  yellow  salt  to  the  same  degree;  and  the  solution  then  contains  yellow 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  small  quantities  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash.  (Berselius,  Schw.  30,  64.) 


Ferricyanide  of  Potassium.   3KCy,FeH:!y»=C«N>K>,c«N>Fe«. 

FerridcymUde  qf  Potamwn,  FnrtneiqtUcyanide  qf  Poioimum,  Red  Ferrocyanide  qf 
PotMehtm,  Bed  Ferropnutiate  qf  Potaeh^  Red  PrueHaie  qf  Potask;  rothee  CyoMeieem^ 
Hihum,  rotkea  Blutlauffetuali,  KaiiumeUeneyanid,  Ferridcyankalium.  In  the  sUte  of 
sqneoas  loladoD,  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  Hydrocyanate  qf  Ferric -oxide  and  PoiaA 

Formed  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  the  latter  is  deprived 
of  ^  of  its  potassium  by  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. 

Preparation.     1.  Chlorine  gas  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  wash- 
ing with  water,  is  passed  with  constant  agitation  through  a  cold  aqueoas 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  a  sample  taken  out  <^  the 
liquid,  (the  yellow  colour  of  which  becomes  continually  d^per,)  on  benig 
added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  perfectly  free  from  ferrous  salt,  no 
longer  throws  down  prussian  blue,  but  forms  a  clear  brown  mixture.    The 
liquid  is  then  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  till  crystals  begin  to  form, 
stals  increase  in  quantity  as  the  water-bath  cools,  and  may  be 
by  repeated  crystallization.  (Gm.  JSchw.  34,  325.)— If  the  chkh 
unequally  on  the  different  parts  of  the  liquid,  or  in  excess,  a 
iecomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride 
gen,  and  a  dark  red  liquid  is  produced,  which,  on  evaporation, 
prussian  green  (p.  446),  whereoy  the  purification  of  the  salt  is 
much  more  difficult.     Hence  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liqaid 
y,  and  test   it  frequently  with   a  ferric  salt.      The   cry^ab 
by  the  first  evaporation  are  often  mere  needles;  but  on  ^eath 
lem  from  the  motner-liquor,  washing  them  with  cold  water,  diH 
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telviDff  in  hot  water,  again  evaporating,  and  repeating  this  process 
sevenJ  times,  the  liquid  ultimately  purified  by  filtration  yields  thick 
crystals,  an  inch  in  length.  The  mother-liquor  is  mixed  with  the  wash- 
water,  and  again  evaporated  as  long  as  red  crystals  continue  to  form. 
The  process  to  be  followed  is  more  particularly  described  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  15,  under  the  head  of  Methodical  PuriJiccUian  by  OiyriaUizcUion, 
The  mother-liquid,  after  this  treatment,  contains  scarcely  anything  but 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  reproduced 
ferrocyanide;  hence  the  crystals  last  separated  ^om  the  mother-liquid 
must  be  tested  with  a  ferric  salt,  to  see  whether  they  contain  ferrocya* 
nide  of  potassium,  and  in  that  case  they  must  be  again  treated  with 
chlorine.  The  chloride  of  potassium  contained  in  the  unpurified  sola* 
lion  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  its  efflorescing  so  rapidly  during  evapora- 
tion and  cooliug;  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  vessels  with  deep 
sides.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be, observed,  that  larger  crystals  are  produced  by 
hot  evaporation  than  by  cooliug  in  rapidly  boiled  solutions.  ^Gm.) 

To  remove  the  prussian  green  produced  by  excess  of  chlorine,  which 
is  apt  to  pass  through  the  filter,  and  interferes  with  the  purification  of 
the  crystals,  Posselt  (Ann,  Pharm,  42,  170),  after  treating  the  solution 
with  chlorine,  and  boiling  it  down  to  the  crystallizing  point,  adds  to  it  a 
few  drops  of  potash,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  green  precipitate,  then 
filters  to  remove  the  ferric  oxide,  and  leaves  the  solution  to  crystallize  by 
slow  cooling.  An  excess  of  potash  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  ferro* 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  be  formed.  A  certain  quantity  of  ferrocya- 
nide is,  however,  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  the  prussian  green 
(p.  447). 

IT  Rieckher  (Jahrb.  pr  Pharm,  15,  1)  passes  chlorine  gas  slowly 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  till  the  liauid  ex- 
hibits a  dark  red  colour  by  transmitted  light;  then  evaporates  quickly  to 
dryness;  treats  the  residue  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water;  and 
boils  the  filtrate  down  to  half  its  bulk. — Kolbe  {Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm.  16, 
822)  adds  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  portions  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate.  IT 

2.  By  placing  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  circuit 
of  the  voltaic  battery  (p.  458),  or  by  digesting  it  with  finely  pounded 
manganese  (p.  465),  Smee  {PhU,  Mag,  J.  17,  193)  obtained  very  pure 
ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

S,  Small  quantities  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ozone.  (Schbn- 
bein,  p.  460.) 

4.  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  by  chloride  of  potash 
(III.,  57),  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Kramer, 
J,  Pharm,  15,  98.) — The  product  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  foreign  potash-salts  than  that  produced  by  (l),  and  is, 
therefore,  more  difficult  to  purify. 

5.  An  aoneoua  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  digested  with 
an  excess  of  the  blue  substance  K'FeHHy"  (p.  477),  which  completely 
converts  it  into  ferricyanide,  and  the  resulting  solution  filtered  and  eva- 
porated. The  residue  on  the  filter,  which  has  become  paler  in  colour  by 
taking  up  ^  of  the  potassium  contained  in  the  ferrocyanide,  may  be 
again  deprived  of  this  quantity  of  potassium  by  digestion  with  nitric 
acid,  so  that  it  may  be  repeatedly  used  for  converting  fresh  quantities  of 
the  yellow  salt  into  the  red.  (Williamson,  Ann,  Pharm,  57,  231.) 

8.  Aqueons  cyanide  of  barium  is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  ferric 
sulphate  and  sulphate  of  potash.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.)  [Does  not  niooeed 
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(Pelonfle,  Arm.  Chim,  Phys,  69,  AO,)-^Bromine  acts  on  the  aqneotis  solo*, 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  (Smee.)  —  7.  Nitric  acid  forms  with 
the  crystals,  gradaall^  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  hrown  solution 
identical  with  that  which  it  produces  with  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  (p.  461); 
it  likewise  deposits  crystals  of  nitre  (Gm.),  and  contains  nitroprusside  of 
potassium.  (Playfair.) —  8.  The  pulverized  crystals  heated  with  oil  of- 
vilriol  hecome  pale  yellow,  and  impart  that  colour  to  the  oil  of  ritriol 
(sulphate  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium?};  at  a  higher  temperature,  the 
mass  hecomes  hluinb-white  and  tough  (sulphate  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas^ 
sinm  9) ;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  swells  up  and  evolves  comhustihle 
gases,  and,  finally,  at  a  red  heat,  leaves  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  ferrio 
oxide  and  potash.  (Gm.)— Oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  the  aqueous  solution 
a  green  precipitate,  which  consists  of  Fe'Cy^  [?]  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  turns  hfue  when  hoiled  with  exoesa 
of  sulphuric  acid,  part  of  the  cyanogen  heinc  thereby  conyerted  into 
ammonia.  (Williamson,  Ann,  Fharm.  57,  243.) — ^Ferricyanide  of  potas* 
Slum  mixed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  with  water,  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  paste,  forms  a  green  mass,  which,  if  farther  heated  nearly 
to  its  melting  point,  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  when  subsequently 
dissolyed  in  water,  yields  a  filtrate,  which  does  not  form  a  blue  preci- 
pitate with  ferric  salts.  (Schdnbein.)  —  9.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
red  salt  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  prussian  blue.  (Gm.)-^ 
Most  acids  produce  this  precipitation  on  the  application  of  heat,  and 
generally  also  ^iye  rise  to  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Smee.)  If  the 
solution  likewise  contains  the  yellow  ferrocyanide,  evaporation  with 
^drochloric  acid  produces  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  blue.  (Gm.)— ^ 
This  reaction  is  probably  attended  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  : 

3(3KCy,Fe'Cy')  ^  lOHCl  =  2Cy  +  lOHCy  +  9KC1  +  FeCl  +  FeKJy*. 

On  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  of  the  red  salt,  a  quantity  of  proto* 
chloride  of  iron  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  the  yellow 
ferrocyanide  is  formed,  and  jprussian  blue  B  precipitated  (Liebig,  Ann* 
JPharm  57,  237): 

2K8Fe2Cy«  +  4FeCl  =  4KC1  +  K^FcCy*  +  Fc^Cy*. 

1 0.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled 
with  mercuric  oxide,  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
pulverulent  ferric  oxide,  to  which  small  quantities  of  potassium  and 
cyanogen  tenaciously  adhere  (Gm.): 

K^tfiCf  +  6HgO  -  3KO  +  Fe«0»  +  6HgCy. 

11.  jPoto«^  does  not  act  on  the  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
nor  even  nt  higher  temperatures,  unless  the  liquid  be  boiled  down  to  a 
high  state  of  concentration;  in  that  case,  the  red  prussiate  is  converted 
into  the  yellow  prussiate  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of 
cyanogen  (not  of  oxygen)  and  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide.  (Boudault.) 

12.  Many  heavy  m^etalUc  oxidei,  in  presence  of  potash,  conyert  the 
dissolved  red  prussiate  into  the  yellow  prussiate,  the  red  salt  taking  up 
potassium,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  bringing  the  heavy  metal  to  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation  (Bondaalt>  N.  J.  Fharm.  7,  487;  also  J.  pr. 
0km.  36,  23);  e.ff. 

K»Fc»Cy»  +  KG  +  PbO  -  2K«FeCy»  +  PbO».  (Boudault) 
.The  action  may  be  produced  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  red  salt. 
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either  the  hjdmted  oxide  together  with  poUysh,  or  &  mixtare  of  the  Bali 
of  the  heavy  metal  with  exoe«8  of  potash. — A  solution  of  ckrcmic  oxtde 
in  potash  l>oiled  with  the  solution  of  the  red  salt,  yi^ds  chromate  of 
potash,  together  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — Hydraied  man^anous 
oxide  with  potash,  or  a  maoganous  salt  with  excess  of  potash,  ji^^ 
peroxide  of  manganese,  eren  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  if  the  potash  is  in 
large  excess,  the  peroxide  produced  is  crystalline;  but  if  the  niangaaous 
oxide  is  in  larger  proportion,  brown-red  manganoso-manganic  oxide  is 
produced. — Protoxide  of  lead  dissolved  in  potash,  or  a  lead-salt  snpena- 
turated  with  potash,  yields  a  precipitate  of  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  wliidi 
is  generally  crystalline,  or  of  red  lead,  if  the  lead-oxide  is  present  in 
greater  proportion. — Stannou$  salts  also  convert  the  red  salt  mixed  with 
potash  into  the  yellow  salt — But  the  protoxides  of  cobalt  and  nideel  are 
not  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  eren  by  boiling  with  a  mixture 
ef  potash  and  the  red  salt. — Silver  and  ffold  salts,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibit  a  different  reaction  with  potash  and  the  red  prussiate;  for  they 
yield,  on  boiling,  a  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide,  while  ferrot^anide  of 
potassium  and  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  or  cyanide  of  gold  and 
potassium,  remain  in  solution. 

13.  Hydrosulphurxc  acid  decomposes  the  red  prussiate  dissolved  in 
water  into  yellow  prussiate,  ferroprussic  acid,  and  sulphur  (Williamson, 
Ann.  Fharm.  57,  237): 

2K5Fc»Cy«  +  2HS  -  3K»FcCy*  +  H«FeCy»  +  2S. 

14.  Hydroselenic  acid  and  photpkureUed  hydrogen  likewise  impart  to 
the  solution  of  the  red  prussiate  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts;  and  the  same  change  is  produced,  though  more  slowly, 
by  hydrotelluric  acid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen^  and  antttnoniuretted  kydropen 
gases.  (Schonbein.) 

15.  Ammonia  converts  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  (Monthiers,  iV.  J,  Fharm,  11,  254): 

6K»Fe>Cy«  +  8NH»  «  9K»FeCy»  +  3[(NH*)2FcCy>]  +  2N. 

Many  other  deoxidizing  agents  likewise  impart  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts,  and  consequently,  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  the  red 
solution  with  a  ferric  salt,  they  produce  an  immediate  precipitation  <d 
Prussian  blue.  Whether  in  this  reaction  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
invariably  produced,  or  whether  some  of  these  biodies  merely  reduce  the 
ferric  salt  previously  or  subsequently  added,  to  the  state  of  ferrous  si^t* 
so  that  the  blue  precipitate  may  be  produced  by  the  red  prussiate  in  its 
original  state,  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
The  other  decomposition-products  formed  at  the  same  time  likewise 
require  examination.  The  deoxidizing  agents  which  produce  these 
effects  are:  PhosphoruSy  which  acts  but  slowly.  (Schdnbein, «/.  pr.  CAoi. 
30,  128.) — Fkosphorotis  acid  and  the  hypophospkites.  (Bondaolt,  N,  J, 
Fhai-m,  7,  437;  also  J,pr,  Chem.  36,  12.) — Sulphurous  add,  which  n 
thereby  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  Sulphites,  which  are  trui- 
formed  in  sulphates.  (Boudault.)  Nitric  oxide  gas,  and  even  furaiag 
nitric  acid,  whereas  nitrons  oxide  and  pure  nitric  acid  exert  no  redueiag 
action.  (Schonl»ein.) 

Similar  effects  are  likewise  produced  by  various  metala:   Itrm  msh 
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pended  in  the  solotion  soon  Becomes  corered  on  the  roagh  parts  of  its 
Burfiftoe  with  blue  cyanide  of  iron,  which  grows  up  in  capillary  or  feathery 
forms  to  the  rer^  surfisMe  of  the  liquid,  and  there  acquires  a  dark  blue 
colour.  On  boihnff  the  solution  of  the  red  prussiate  with  iron,  a  preci* 
pitate  is  formed,  which  is  first  bluish-green,  then  green,  then  pale  green, 
then  grey,  and  finally  whitish-grey,  and  acquires  a  dark  blue  colour  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  solution  is  thereby  nearly  decolorized,  becomes 
aomewhat  alkaline,  and  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Hiinefeld, 
J,  pr,  Chem,  7,  23.)  Iron  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  light  blue 
substance,  changing  to  dark  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  imparts  to  the 
solution  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  The 
formation  of  the  blue  deposit  requires  the  presence  of  air;  for  iron  wire 
introduced  into  the  boiling  solution  remains  bright,  if  the  liquid  be  left  to 
cool  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  but  if  the  air  be  not  completely  ex- 
cluded, blue  spots  form  upon  the  iron  in  the  course  of  two  days,  and 
gradnsLlly  increase  to  long,  thin,  spiral  threads  of  a  dirty  blue  colour, 
which  gradually  grow  up  to  the  stopper.  At  length  the  solution  becomes 
clecolorized,  and  precipitates  ferric  salts  dark  blue,  and  ferrous  salts 
white.  (Schonbein.) — Zinc  acts  nearly  as  rapidly  as  iron,  becoming 
covered  with  yellowish  white  spots  and  depositing  a  dirty-white  powder. 
The  solution  at  first  yields  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts;  but  after 
the  action  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  decolo- 
rized, no  longer  precipitates  ferric  salts  blue,  and  contains  abundance  of 
ammonia.  In  a  solution  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  zinc  remains  bright  for 
weeks,  while  the  solution  retaihs  its  colour,  and  imparts  but  a  slight 
blueness  to  ferric  salts.  (Schonbein.) — Arsenic,  antimony,  bismtUh,tiny  and 
l€ad^  quickly  impart  to  the  solution  the  property  of  turning  ferric  salts 
blue;  cadmium,  copper,  mercury,  and  silver,  produce  the  same  efiect  but 
yery  slowly.  But  even  on  gold,  platinum  and  palladium,  a  mixture  of 
the  red  prussiate  solution  with  iferric  nitrate  deposits  prussian  blue  in  a 
few  hours.  (Schonbein.)  [But  this  mixture  deposits  prnssian  blue  even  when  left 
Vy  Hielf  for  some  time  in  a  glass.  (Gm.)l  Finely  divided  Stannous  or  cu- 
prous  oxide  added  to  a  solution  of  the  red  prussiate,  quickly  produces  a 
small  quantity  of  the  yellow  salt.  (Schonbein.) 

Iodide  of  potassium,  added  to  a  mixture  of  the  solution  with  a  ferric 
aalt,  likewise  causes  a  precipitation  of  prussian  blue.  (Smee.)  [The  action 
is  probably  attended  with  elimination  of  iodine.] 

Certain  organic  substances  likewise  impart  to  the  solution  of  the  red 
prnssiate  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts: 
Uric  add,  creosote,  cinchonine  a,na  morphine  {hut  not  quinine  or  strych- 
nine), produce  this  change  in  a* minute. — £ther  or  alcohol  exerts  no  action 
on  tne  pure  solution,  even  after  long  standing;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with 
ferric  nitrate  (which  by  itself  is  not  reduced  by  alcohol  or  ether),  a 
copious  precipitate  of  prnssian  blue  is  quickly  formed.  Boiling  for  a 
short  time  with  sugar  imparts  but  little  blueing  power  to  the  pure 
solution ;  but  from  the  solution  mixed  with  a  ferric  salt,  sugar  throws 
down  prussian  blue  in  a  few  hours,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
(Schonbein.)  Formic  acid  mixed  with  the  pure  solution  of  the  red 
pmsf»iate,  and  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  or  evaporated  with  it,  causes  a 
^ght  precipitation  of  prussian  blue,  and  imparts  to  the  solution  the 
power  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  nitrate.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  by  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acid.  But  oxalic  acid  exhibits 
no  action  even  on  boiling;  on  the  contrary,  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  in 
oonaiderable  quantity  to  a  mixture  of  the  red  prussiate  and  ferric  nitrate 
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entirely  prevents  tbe  precipitation  of  pnusian  blue  bj  bjponitrie  acid^ 
nitric  oxide,  eulpharetted  hydrogen,  pboepharetted  bjdrogen,  me  acid, 
or  sugar,  and  diminishes  the  precipitate  which  would  be  formed  bj 
seleniuretted  hprdrogen.  (Schonbein.)  If^  however,  the  solution  of  the 
red  salt  be  mixed  with  potash,  the  oxalic  add  is  decomposed  by  it^ 
with  formation  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
(Boudault.)  IT  A  piece  of  ootton  coloured  with  indigo,  and  saturated 
with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  is  bleached  on  immersion  in  caustic  potash* 
ley.  (Mercer,  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  31, 126.)  t 

16.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  solution  does  not  precipitate  the 
salts  of  the  other  alkalis,  but  forms  precipitates  with  most  mlU  of  the 
heavy  metals.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  these  precipitations  is 
in  most  cases'expressed  by  an  equation  like  the  following : 

r3KCy,Fc»Cy»  +  8(CaO,SO»)  -  3CaCy,Pe»Cy»  +  3(KO,80^. 

But  in  this  case  also,  the  new  compound  frequently  carries  down  with  it  a 
quantity  of  undecomposed  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  which  it  ia  difficult 
or  impossible  to  remove  by  washing.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  geae- 
rally  resolved  by  digestion  with  aqueous  potash  into  reproduced  ferzk- 
jcyanide  of  potassium  and  separated  metallic  oxide. 

Combinations.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  diseolves  in  3*8  pts.  of  cold 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Gm.)  In  2  pts.  of  cold  and  less  than 
1  pt.  of  hot  water  (uirardiu.)  The  saturated  solution  has  a  brownish 
yellow,  the  dilute  solution  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  does  not  disappear 
till  a  very  lar^  quantity  of  water  has  been  added.  Alcohol  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 
(Girardin.) 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  combine  with  oil  of  Titriol 
(p.  471). 

It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  ii 
hydrated  alcohol.  (Gm.) 


Ferrocyanide  of  Iron  and  Potassimn. 

C*N»Fe»K  =  C«N»FeK*,C*N>Fe»=KFe«Cy'=K«PeCy»,3PeCy. 

FerroeyaneitenJtalium  (Wflliamson),  Prussemerifpat  (Gm.).— The  fomntieil 
of  this  salt  by  heating  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute  salpkarie 
acid,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Everitt  {PkU.  Mag.  J.  6,  97). 

1.  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  ef 
potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (pp.  390 — 392),  this  compound 
remains  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  must  be 
washed  out  of  contact  of  air,  with  water  previously  deprived  of  air  by 
boiling  (Everitt): 

2K«FeCy»  +  6S0»  +  3HO  =  S(K0,2S0»)  +  3HC7  +KFe«Cy». 

The  compound  obtained  from  368*8  pts.  (2  At)  of  anhydrous  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  by  sulphuric  acid,  contains  38  pts.  (nearly  1  At.)  of 
potassium.  (Williamson.) 

The  compound  is  not  yellow  but  white,  at  least  if  only  3  At.  sulphurie 
^id  are  used,  so  that  neutral  sulphate  <tf  potash  is  produced*     Chkum 
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water  and  hot  nitric  acid,  which  n^iihdraw  potassium  but  no  iron  from  it, 
Qonrert  it  into  the  blue  compound  described  on  pa^  477: 

K«PeCy»,3FeCy  -  K  -  KPe2Cy»,Fe>Cy». 

The  compound  also  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  ferrocvanide 
Af  potassium  being  likewise  separated.  By  caustic  potash,  it  is  con- 
yerted  into  ferrocjanide  of  potassium,  and  a  residue  of  ferrous  oxida 
(Williamson) : 

IPFoC7».3FeCy  +  2K0  «-  2K«F€Cy»  4-  2FeO, 

6  C  „ 36-0        20«78 

3  N  «. ^ 420        24-25 

2  Fe 560        „ 3234 

K  39-2        «        22-63 

C«N»F6»K 173'2        ~.       100*00 

Oay-Lu8sac  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  46,  76)  thouffht  that  he  had  found  in 
Uiis  white  substance  the  compound  K'Fe^Cy*;  but  he  subsequently  dis- 
oovered  {Ann.  Ckim,  Pkys,  51,  370)  that  the  water  which  he  had  used  to 
wash  it  contained  carbonate  of  lime. 

If  100  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  distilled  with  12  parts 
of  oil  of  yitriol  and  20  parts  of  water  till  1 6  parts  of  liquid  hare  passed 
over,  and  the  residue  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  the  last  wash* 
water  exhibits  on  opalescent  appearance,  and  imparts  a  violet  colour  to 
lerric  salts  if  it  still  produces  a  slight  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium,  but 
colours  them  dark  blue  in  the  contrary  case.  If  the  residue,  which 
during  this  washing  has  assumed  a  light  blue  colour,  be  gently  ignited  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  then  digested  in  water,  the  water  takes  up 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  having  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  leaves  a  black  mixture  which, 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  hydrogen  gas,  with  a 
trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  after  strong  ignition  in  the  air,  the 
water  extracts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  having  a  strong  alkaline  reao- 
tion,  together  with  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  leaves  iron  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphide  of  iron.  Hence  the  light  blue 
residue  is  a  compound  of  cyanide  of  iron  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the  light  blue  residue  be  digested  with  aqua- 
ngia  till  it  becomes  dark  blue,  tho  resulting  yellow  liquid  contains  a 
certain  Quantity  of  ferric  oxide,  but  no  sulphuric  acid.  It  it  be  then 
thoroughly  washed,  the  greenish  yellow  wash-water  contains  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  ai^d  the  washed  prussian  blue,  when  ignited, 
yields  neither  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash,  metallic 
iron,  nor  sulphide  of  iron.  (Wackenroder,  N,  nr.  Arch,  29,  47.) 

2.  To  this  bead  properly  belongs  also  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
Sy  mixing  a  ferrous  salt  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  this  precipitate, 
as  shown  by  Proust,  Eobiquet^  and  Berzelius,  is  not  pure  protocyanide  of 
iioui  but  likewise  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium: 

2K«FeCy»  +  2F^C1  »  2KC1  +  K2FoC>»,3FeCy. 

To  obtain  this  precipitate  perfectly  white,  and  not  coloured  by  prussian 
bluCj  the  ferrous  salt  must  be  perfectly  free  from  admixture  of  ferric  salt; 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  must  be  thoroughly 
freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  the  air  must  be  excluded  as  completely  as 
possible  during  the  mixing.     The  solution  of  ferrous  sulphite  and  hypo- 
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aiilphito  obtained  hy  immening  iron  in  aaneons  sitlpharoins  a^  e(m* 
tained  in  a  close  veeeel  (V.,  235),  fonns  with  ferrocjanide  of  potammBy 
a  perfectly  white  precipitate.  (R.  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.  Ann,  1,  72.)  The 
same  end  may  be  attained  by  adding  sulphurooB  acid  or  snlphnretted 
hydrogen  to  the  ferrous  salt. 

The  precipitate  retains  potassinm,  even  after  long-continned  washing 
with  water  containing  snlphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
unless  it  has  turned  blue  by  contact  with  air.  (Robiqnet)  Ferrous  sul- 
phate and  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  precipitate  one  another  completely, 
when  12  parts  of  the  latter  are  mixed  m  solution  either  with  9,  10,  or  11 
parts  of  the  former;  for  the  liquid  abore  the  precipitate  exhibits  no 
turbidity,  either  with  ferric  salts  or  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  But 
the  precipitate  obtained  with  9  pts.  of  green  vitriol,  gives  up  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  washed;  that  obtained  with  11 
parts  of  green  vitriol,  yields  green  vitriol;  but  that  obtained  with  10 
parts  of  green  vitriol^  does  not  yield  either  esAt,  (Robiauet.) 

The  white  precipitate  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  ur  and  othe^ 
oxidising  agents  into  nrussian  blue.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a 
blue  colour  continually  increasing  in  depth,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
gives  up  to  the  wash- water  a  continually  greater  quantity  ot  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  producing  an  otherwise  neutntl  solution.  The 
abstraction  of  the  potassium  is  not  complete  till  the  precipitate  is  entirely 
converted  into  prussian  blue  by  washing  it  with  water  containing  air; 
and  as  the  washing  is  generally  discontinued  before  this  complete  conver- 
sion is  attained,  it  follows  that  commercial  prussian  blue  generally  contains 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  If  an  excess  ot  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has 
been  used  in  the  formation  of  the  white  precipitate,  the  latter,  whea 
washed  with  water  containing  air,  begins  to  dissolve  in  it;  if  it  be  then 
washed  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  not  coloured 
by  it,  till  the  wash- water  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  then 
again  with  pure  water,  the  wash- water  again  exhibits  a  blue  colour. 
(Robiqnet,  Ann,  C^im.  Fkys.  44,  279;  compare  also  Benelius  and  Robi* 
quet,  p.  440.) 

The  theory  of  this  prussian  blue  formation  by  the  action  of  the  ur  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  simplest  assumption  would  be 
that  part  of  the  iron  is  separated  by  the  air  in  the  form  of  eesquioxide^ 
ao  that  after  washing  with  water,  Uiere  remains  a  mixture  of  pmssiaa 
blue  and  ferric  oxide: 

6KFe«Cy»  +  SO  «  ZK^¥tOf  +  Fe^Cy*  +  Fe»0». 

A  less  probable  supposition  is  that  red  prussiate,  yellow  prnssiate^  and 
caustic  potash  are  prcniuced,  and  taken  up  by  the  water: 

24KF«>Cy»  +  130  -  K»Fe«Cy«  +  4K*FcCy8  +  6WCf  +  13KO. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  wash-water  should  be  alkaline  from  the  pre- 
sence of  potash,  a  fact  which  is  denied  by  Robiquet. 

The  white  precipitate  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery  tarns 
blue  at  the  positive  pole  (Sch5nbein.) — It  turns  blue  in  contact  with 
chlorine- water  or  with  nitric  acid.  It  turns  blue  in  contact  with  ehromie 
acid,  or  with  bichromate  of  potash  (but  not  with  monochromate);  aba 
in  contact  with  peroxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  but  only  in  presence 
of  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  likewise  turns  blue  immediatelT 
when  a  ferric  salt  is  poured  upon  it,  that  salt  being  thereby  convartoc 
into  ferrous  salt  (Sch5nbein): 

SKFe^CyS  +  2Fe^CP  =  SKQ  +  SFeO  +  Fe^Cy»i 
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An  aqaeoos  solution  of  red  prossiate  of  potash  likewise  converts  it  into 
Prussian  blue,  with  formation  of  yellow  prusslate.  (Schdnbein,  J.  pr, 
Ckem,  30,  150.)     In  this  case,  prussian  blue  A  is  probably  formed: 

3KFe»Cy»  +  K»Fe»Cy«  «  3K»FeCy»  +  Fc»Cy«. 


Ferricyaiiide  of  Iron  and  PotasBium.  c«N»Fe«K,C*N>Fe«=KFeH3/. 

WiLUAMSoN.     {Ann,  Pharm.  57,  228.) 
PrmtiUmert-Pmsiemeriepat,  (Gm.) 

The  white  compound  KFe'Cy',  just  considered  (pp.  474 — 470),  is  con- 
yerted  into  this  blue  substance  when  treated  with  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid.  1  pt.  of  the  white  compound  is  digested  in  a  basin  with 
1  pt.  nitric  acid  and  20  pts.  water,  the  liquid  being  constantly  stirred. 
As  the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling-point,  the  compound  begins 
to  tarn  blue  and  nitric  oxide  is  evolved;  as  soon  as  this  evolution  of  gas 
becomes  rapid,  the  basin  must  be  removed  from  the  fire;  the  gas  however 
continues  to  escape  till  the  solid  compound  has  assumed  a  deep  blue 
colour.  If  the  colour  be  not  deep  enough,  the  compound  must  be  again 
heated  with  fresh  nitric  acid,  till  a  sample  decomposed  by  caustic  potash 
no  longer  leaves  ferroso-ferric  but  pure  ferric  oxide.  The  product  is  then 
to  be  washed  till  the  wash- water  no  longer  leaves  a  residue  of  nitre  on 
evaporation. — If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  too  strong,  the 
resulting  blue  compound  when  treated  with  potash  yields  the  red  instead 
of  the  yellow  prussiate,  and  is  then  useless. 

When  dry,  it  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  violet  colour,  with  scarcely  any 
coppery  lustre.  The  recently  precipitated  componnd,  suspended  in  water, 
appears  green  by  transmitted  light. 


24  C   

Dried  at  100^ 
144-0     .. 

..    20-71 
..     2416 
..     11-27 
..     32-21 
..     11-65 

WUIwmson. 
21-11 

12  N  

168-0    .. 

2K  

78-4     .. 

10-75 

8  Fe 

2240     .. 

32-45 

9  HO   ... 

81-0     .. 

11-41 

2KFe*Cy«,9HO 695-4     ....  100  00 

May  also  be  regarded  as  KFeHi/ySFe'Cy',  that  is  to  say,  as  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  which  2K  are  replaced  by  2Fe  (Williamson), 
or  as  Prussian  blue  A  in  which  iFe  is  replaced  by  IK. 

By  further  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  this  blue  compound  is  converted 
into  a  dark  green  sul^tance,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Pelonze's 
{••cyanide  of  iron.  It  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  yielding  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  25*5  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide.  [The  calculated 
quantity  ii  23  per  cent.] 

KFe^y«  +  3K0  -  2K«FeCy*  +  FeW. 

An  excess  of  the  blue  compound  heated  with  aqueous  solution  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  converts  the  latter  into  the  red  prussiate.  If  the  yellow 
proasiate  is  in  excess,  and  the  heating  is  continued  for  some  time,  the 
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Use  eoHposBd  k  eooTcrted  htlo  %  |MJe  Uve  povder  eontaining  1^  times 
am  mttck  petaMra  as  tW  origiiml  nbetenee  (WilliuBaoii): 

Thii  Uoe  powder  K'Pe'Cy"  may  be  regarded  as  a  eomponnd  of  KFeKy 
witii  SKFeHDj*,  or  of  1  At  ferricyaiiide  of  potiwrinm  with  6  At.  proto- 
cyanide  of  iron=K»FcKy+«FeCy. 


Ferrocyanide  of  Sodium.    Na'FeCj»=C*N>FoNa«. 

F^rnfnammtt  mf  Soim^  Hydr^cfmmmit  <if  Fartma  Oxide  amd  Sods;  Eh^faek- 
Cftmeimmmirhum,  Biamklmmmmrm  Nmirom^  hJnaaurte  Bisemoxydui  Nairom, 

Oenerallv  obtained  by  addine  pnusian  blue  to  caustic  soda-solation  as 
long  as  the  bloe  coloor  is  thereby  changed  to  brown, — then  filtering  and 
crystallinng. — The  anhydrous  compound  has  not  been  studied.  The 
crystals  are  pale  yeUow,  transparent,  rhombic  and  hexagonal  prisms, 
sometimes  with  dihedral,  sometimes  with  four-sided  summits,— or  needles. 

iJohn.)  Shining,  very  brittle.  Belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 
Fig.  115^);  vf  :  ii=99"  40';  u  :  <=13a*  50';  u  :  w=130**  10';  i  :  t= 
i3r  48^;/  :  <=128«  ST;  o  :  o  hackwards=l04''  8';  a  :  t=12r  40'j 
a  :  m=12T*  5C;  no  cleavage-planes.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  36,  413.)  Sp.  gr. 
1*458.  Taste  slightly  saline  and  bitter. — In  warm  dry  air,  the  oilt 
effloresces  to  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  4^  pts.  of  cold  water  (in  1  pt 
according  to  Ittner),  in  a  smsJler  quantity  of  boiling  water,  but  insoluble 
in  aloohoL  (John,  N.  Othl.  3,  171.) 

CryHalUxtd,  Bcndiai.        Or:  Itt&ir. 

6  C  360  ...  13-82  2  NaC  62-4  ....  23-96  ^^  23 

SN.... „ 420....  1613  FeO....  360....  13-82  J       ^ 

Fc... 280....  10*75  3HCy....  810....  311ir- " 

2N« 46-4....  17-82 

WHO    1080....  41-48  ....  89         3  HO ....  81-0....  31*11 

Na>FeC78,12HO      260*4  ....  lOO'OO  2604  ....  100*00 


Femcyanide  of  Sodium.    3NaCy,Fe»Cy»=(J«N»Na»,C«N>Fe". 

Prepared  by  passing  ddoriue  gas  through  the  aqueous  solution  of 
ofsodiu 


ferrocyanide  of  sodium,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  gires  a  blue  precipitate 
with  ferric  salts — eyaporating — filtering,  to  separate  prussian  blue  and  a 
yellow  powder — again  evaporating  the  solntion  till  it  crystallizes,  and 
purifjring  the  crystals  by  recrystallization.  (Kramer,  J.  Fharm.  1 5,  98.) — 
Or  tbe  liquid,  after  being  treated  with  chlorine,  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  accelerates  the  purification ; 
the  alcoholic  filtrate,  which  is  yellowish  green  by  reflected,  but  red  by 
transmitted  light,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  the  crystals  dissolyoa 
in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  aloohol  again  left  to  evapoiate. 
(Bette,  Ann,  Fharm.  23,  117.) 

Ruby-coloured,  right  four-sided  prisms,  with  truncated  lateral  edgea^ 
and  yielding  an  orange-yellow  powder.  (Bette.)  Green,  transparent,  foar> 
*'ded  prisms,  efflorescent,  and  melting  at  50°.   (Kramer.)     [Did 

'K>nt«iii  more  water  of  crystallisation  ?] 
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•*  ^^^^^^^tepitation  butT  ^^  Ideated,  acquire  a  green  colour,  fuse 
^itb  ^  ^^-^^•'^^r  ^^ition  WK  ^^  not  completely  decomposed  even  by 
\otig-^^"  ^^>t»l  *'?^^  Bolution  ^rS,  ^^«®sted  for  some  time  with  aqua-regia, 
they  fo^?*^^  ^  1^4  ^^^vea    like    ti  ®^^^'  ^^®°  ^^  powder  is  heated  with 


^gi^r.      y^    \^^l^  in'Iv.  \^  ^concentration.    (Kramer.)     The  salt  is  very 
portlOtt^       ^      ^^  solution     ry^"^""®'^'  ^^^  ^"^""^^^  ^^  ''^^  precipitate  it 

*^^        ^^ 


a#  100*.  Bette. 

69-6     ....    23-23         2273 

660     ....     18-69         18-28 

156-0     ....  5207 

180    ....  6-01 


^^^f!?Cy»H.2A.c|.         299-6     ....10000 
^       -^^^^  prota^Wy  amounts  to  3  At 


.:^^"^<iyaiiide  of  Potassium  and  SodiunL 


3K:Cv,3NaCy,2Pe*Cy»  =  C«N»K»,C«N»Na»,C»N«Fe*  = 
3K:Cy,FeH)y»  -f  3NaCy,Fe»Cy». 

ffsK^v^  ^^-€>^'^®  of  tlie  ferrieyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  dis- 

^  .-r^^-^      ^n<l  tlie  solution  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 

^^^rix^;^  is  deposited  in  fine,  garnet-coloured,  cubic  crystals. 

^re    &nbydrous;   when  gently  heated  in   a  tube,   they 

.     ^^mmble  to  powder,  but  do  not  give  off  any  water. — On 

^  \*,^    mixed  solution  deposited  large,  black-brown,  hydrated 

^      i>lio  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  with  angles  nearly  =120°, 

^^  -tbe  base ;  but  on  redissolving  them,  the  solution  yielded 

_  ^    ^dbic  salt.     The  hydrated  crystals  do  not  give  off  their 

7  ^      \^  ^-    ts?    V>*^t  a*  *  somewhat  higher  temperature  the  water  escapes, 

^^<^^^  alt  ^      ksX^  decrepitate  and  crumble  to  powder.  (Laurent,  CompU 

%^it©^^^e  ®^^,  ^2^>  *^^^-  Jo^resber.  1849,  291.) 

'>^  ^ILst*^^^'        AnhV^^^^^'  Lwfent-  ffydrai€d.  Ltnrent. 

***^  144  ....  23-6  24  C   ....  144  ...  201 

I  ?-^  , "" 168  ....  27-6  12  N  ....  168  ....  23-4  .... 

1^'^^  ajl  C--*" 112  ....  18-3  ....  18-7  4  Fe....  112  ....  15  5  ....  165 

j^ifC  \%^    •**' 117  ....  11-3....  11-0  3K  ....  117  ....     9-7  ....  100 

.   2i:  *4^®  •   ....- 69  ....  19-2....  20-5  3  Na  ..     69  ....  16-3  ....  16-4 


-V 


.\V> 


12  HO     188  ....  150  ....  14-5 


atti^""'  ^.-^TaFeH^y*  610  ....  1000  +6Aq.     798 


J^VS--!!^  ^^  to  U^f^^^*  equivalents,  the  formula  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  CN^fe.K 

""^i*^^    -  KC^'^'^lf^^  ^y^^  "*''  ^^^^'  ^*^'*  ■*"  ^*'*  ^^^  "  ^'rricum  =  f  .  28].  H 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Barium.    Ba*FeC)r«=ON»FeBa«. 

1.  Prassian  blue  is  added  to  boiling  baryta- water,  as  long  as  its  bine 
colour  is  thereby  changed  to  brown,— after  which  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  a 
boiling  heat,  and  left  to  crystalline  by  cooling.  (W.  Henry,  Schw.  J,  3, 672.) 
The  salt  being  very  sparingly  soluble,  the  residue  must  be  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water.  The  crystals  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 
(Berxelius.)— 2.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  2U'4  pts.  (1  At)  of  crystd- 
lized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  considerably  more  than  244  pts. 
(2jAt.)  of  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  are  mixed  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  the  crystalline  powder  which  separates  on  cooling,  again  boiled  with 
aqueous  chloride  of  barium.  If  the  chloride  of  barium  be  not  used  in 
excess,  the  product  is  a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  of  barium  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium.  (Duflos,  Schw.  65,  233.)  —  3.  Ferroprussic  acid  is 
saturated  with  baryta-water  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  whole  boiled 
with  water,  and  filtered.  (Berulius  Lehrb,) 

The  crystab  thus  obtained  are  small,  yellow,  transparent,  rhomboidal 
parallelepipeds  (W.  Henry);  oblique  rectangular  prisms.  (Bnnsen,  Pogt^. 
36,  416.)  Ftff,  92;  the  m-face  large;  the  t-face  small;  i  :  m=142^  4lK, 
m  :  t=^dO^.  (Bunsen.)  They  are  not  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  at  40"^  they  ^ve  off  their  water  and  become  white  and  opaque. 
Of  the  6  At.  water  which  these  crystals  contain,  only  5|  At.,  or  16*56  per 
cent  (16*59  p.  c.  according  to  Porrett),  are  giyen  off  at  a  heat  which  they 
can  b^  without  further  ctecomposition,  the  remaining  \  At.  water  being 
obstinately  retained.  (Berzelius.)  The  residue  decomposes  at  a  red  heat 
(without  fusing,  according  to  Duflos),  more  readily  than  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  into  nitrogen  sas,  cyanide  of  barium,  and  carbide  of  iron. 
When  the  ignition  takes  place  in  contact  with  air,  the  residue  oonsistB  of 
ferric  oxide  and  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Berzelius.)  7  parts  of  the  salt 
boiled  for  an  hour  with  10  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  and  with  water,  yield 
a  filtrate  containinfi^  baryta,  cyanide  of  mercury  with  a  small  quantity  of 
mercuric  oxide,  and  a  residue  consisting  of  ferric  oxide,  mercurous  oxide 
and  mercury.  With  mercuric  sulphate,  the  barium  compound  behaves 
like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  465).  (Duflos,  Schw,  65,  114.) — The 
crystals  dissolve  in  584  parts  of  cold  water,  according  to  Duflos;  in  1800, 
according  to  Porrett;  in  1920,  according  to  Thomson;  and  in  100  parts 
of  boiling  water,  according  to  Thomson  ;  in  116,  according  to  Duflos. 
Sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  the  baiyta,  leaving 
ferroprussic  acid  in  solution.  (Porrett.)  With  oil  of  vitriol,  the  crystals 
form — less  easily,  however,  than  ferrocyanide  of  potassium — a  solution 
which,  when  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  fields  crystals  deoom- 
posible  by  water,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  being  sulphate  of 
iNiryta,  ferroprussic  acid,  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius.) — On  paanng 
chlorine  through  the  aqueous  solution,  it  becomes  turbid,  acquires  a 
ffreenish  yellow  colour,  deposits  a  green  powder,  then  becomes  brown  and 
dark  red,  and  is  decomposed  on  evaporation,  depositing  a  bluish  white 
powder,  but  yielding  no  crystals.  (Kramer.) 

CryttMixed.  Berxdiot. 

2Ba 137*2  ....  46*16        45-89 

Fc 280  ....      9*43        9*28 

3  Cy 780  ....  26*24 

6  HO    54  0  ....  18*17 

BiffbCy^Aq 297'2     ....  100*00 
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Often  Ferrocyanide  of  Barium, — ^When  the  yellow  salt  is  prepared 
by  digesting  prossian  blue  with  baryta-water,  and  then  filteriDg  and 
crystallizing,  the  isomeric  green  modification  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquid.  This  solution  gires  no  precipitate  with  alcohol;  with  ferric  salts 
it  yields  prussian  blue.  When  left  to  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air, 
it  deposits  small  crystals  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  at  the  same  time  losing 
its  green  colour;  the  colour  may,  however,  be  restored  by  pouring 
alcohol  on  the  dried  residue,  and  exposing  it  for  a  while  to  the  sun. 
(Beneliui  Lehrb.) 

Ferroeycbntde  of  Barium  and  Potamum.    KBaFeCy«=K*PeCy*,Ba*FeCy«. 

Obtained  b^  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  baryta-salt,  not  too  dilute, 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Mosander,  Fogg.  25,  390.)  The  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  must  be  in  excess.  (Duflos,  Schw,  65,  233.)  On 
mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  with  a 
solution  of  2  pts.  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  also  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  the  compound  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  36, 
416.} 

Li^ht  yellow  crystals.  (Dnflos.)  Slightly  obtuse,  truncated  rhom- 
bohedrons,  Fig.  153;  p  :  r  =  118^  53^;  r  :  r»  =  SI*'  29';  r  or  r>  :  r*  = 
98^  33';  cleavage  parsillel  to  r.  (Bunsen.)  The  crystals  give  off  6  per 
cent,  of  water  when  heated  in  the  air,  fusing  at  a  red  heat,  and  leaving 
ferric  oxide  mixed  with  potash.  (DuDos.)  They  dissolve  in  38  pts.  of 
cold,  and  9*5  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Duflos);  in  36'38  pts.  of  water  at  14% 
and  in  11*85  of  boiling  water.  (Mosander.) 


Cryttallized. 

Duilos. 

K  

39-2     .. 

..     16-28 

17-33 

B* 

68-6     .. 

..     28-49 

30-00 

Fe 

28-0     .. 

..     11-63 

11-90 

3  Cy 

78-0     .. 

..     32-39 

3  HO 

27*0     .. 

..     11-21 

KB8PeCy*,3Aq 240*8     ....  10000 

Mosander  gives  the  same  formula  for  the  crystals. 

Ferricyanide  of  Barium  and  Fota9»ium.    KBaHHy^Fe'Cy*.  . 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  preceding 
salt,  till  it  retains  the  odour  of  chlorine  after  agitation;  the  excess  of 
chlorine  is  expelled  by  heat;  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  added;  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  prussian  blue,  and  left  to  evaporate;  the  larger  crystals 
of  the  double  ferricyanide  separated  from  the  needles  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  which  attach  themselves  to  them;  and  lastly,  purified  by 
reciystallization.  Short  six-sided  prisms  composed  of  lamellsd  radiating 
from  a  centre.  Reddish  black,  but  exhibit  a  dark-red  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light  when  in  thin  laminie ;  yield  a  brownish  yellow  powder; 
permanent  in  the  air.  The  powder  when  heated  bakes  together  without 
nisinff;  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water;  dissolves  readily  in  water; 
and  IS  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 
(Bette,  Ann.  Pharm.  23, 138.) 
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K  ^ 3^2  .^      8-86  8-97 

IB* 137-2  ^  31-01 .        30-54 

2  Fe 56-0  ....  12-66  12-48 

6Ct 136-0  ....  35-26 

6  HO 54-0  _  12-21 

KBi^(y,F^Cy-l-6Aq«  442*4  ^  100*00 


Ferroeyanide  qf  SinmUum.    Si^FeC j*  =  CN'FeSi'. 

A  aoliitiOD  of  ferroyfuagic  teid  in  aleohol  and  w»ter  prepared  accord- 
ing to  2  (p.  429)y  is  digested  with* carbonate  of  strontia  till  the  alcohol  is 
OTiqM>raled«  The  filtrate  is  then  concentrated  by  eraporation,  wherenpon 
s  considerable  qoantity  of  green  matter,  probably  prassian  green,  is  de- 
posited, and  imparts  a  greenish  cokmr  to  the  crystals;  hence  thej  most 
be  purified  br  repeated  solotion  in  water,  filtration,  a^  crystallization, 
till  they  exhiUt  a  pure  yellow  colour.  (Bette,  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  148.)— 
W.  Henry  (Scher,  J.  3,  674),  by  digesting  prassian  blue  with  strontia- 
water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  obtained  no  crystals,  bnt  a  white 
mass,  which  was  not  decompoeed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Bette,  by 
digesting  pmssian  blue  with  caii>onate  of  strontia  and  water,  and  then 
filtering  and  evaporating,  obtained  a  red  substance,  probably  red  prossiate 
of  potash,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  pmssian  blue. 

Fale  yellow  rhombic  prisms,  having  their  lateral  edges  deeply 
truncated.  (Bette.)  The  crystals  effloresce  readily,  turning  white,  and 
giving  off  21  per  cent  (7i  At.)  water.  When  heated  in  the  water-hatli, 
ihej  give  off  38*6  per  cent  (14  At)  The  last  atom  of  water  appears  to 
be  retained  till  the  temperature  rises  to  the  point  at  which  the  compound 
is  decompoeed.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  2  pts.  of  cold,  and  less  than 
1  pt  of  boiling  water,  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  all  the  strontia  in 
the  form  of  carbonate.  (Bette,  Ann,  Pharm,  2*2, 148.) 

CSyitallked, 

2Sr..„ 88  ....    26-75 26-34 

Fe „ 28  ....      8-51        8*36 

3  Cy 78  ....  23*71 

15  HO  135  „..  4103 

Sr«FeCy»+15Aq 329    ....10000 

FtrrocyanidetfOalchm.  Ca*PeCy«. 

Fonned  by  boiling  pare  pmssian  blue  with  milk  of  lime  not  in  excess^ 
ezposinff  the  filtrate  to  the  air  till  the  free  lime  is  precipitated  in  the 
torn  of  carbonate,  and  evaporating.  (Ittner.)  The  sympy  solotioa 
deposits  crystals  after  a  faw  days.  (Beraelius,  Schw,  80,  12.) 

Larffe  pale  yellow  rhombic  prisms^  truncated  at  the  obtuse  sumraita 
(Berseliua.)  Flattened  rhombio  prisms  with  a  few  acumination-£MM; 
a^  :  «=■  183**  nearly.  (Bunsen,  Fog^,  S^,  416.)  They  have  an  ua- 
ploaaant  bitter  taste.  At  40%  they  give  off  89-61  per  cent  (llf  At) 
^ater,  without  fidling  to  pieces,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  they  giva 
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off  water,  together  with  a  email  qaantity  of  carbonate  and  bydrocjanate 
of  ammonia;  at  a  heat  near  redness  the  residue  exhibits  a  faint  ^low. 
The  salt  when  burnt  in  the  air  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  (Berzelins.)  The  salt  dissolves  readilj  in  water  (Bug. 
Marohand);  according  to  Ittner^  who  however  did  not  obtain  it  in  the 
eiystallizea  state,  it  ^iquesoee  eyen  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  aloohoU 

Crpttalliied.  BerzeUus. 

2Ca 40    «-    15-7*        «        1595 

Fa _      28    «.     11-02 10-68 


3Cv 78    „..    30-71 

12  HO   .« 108     _     42-52 


C^FeCy*-l-12A4i 254    .^.  100-00 

The  following  basic  compounds,  which  hare  not  jet  been  lullj  exa* 
mined,  also  belong  to  this  head : 

1.  When  prussian  blue  is  digested  with  lime,  even  in  excess,  a  residue 
18  left,  consisting,  not  of  pure  ferric  oxide^  but  of  a  light,  odire-jellow  sub- 
stance. (Berzelius.) 

2.  When  prussian  blue  is  boiled  with  excess  of  lime,  the  filtrate 
deposits  a  dark  carmine-coloured  mass  in  amorphous  laminse.  Boiling 
potash-ley  actinjy^  upon  this  substance  forms  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  first  white  and  after- 
wards blue,  and  after  washing  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
transparent  and  colourless  liquid.  The  red  mass  boiled  with  strong  nitric 
acid  or  aqua-re^ia  yields  a  clear  brown  solution,  which  exhibits  with 
potash  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  purple  colour  mentioned  on  page 
461;  it  is  moreover  free  from  copper.  (Wm.) 

8.  When  the  salt  KCaFeCy^  is  heated  in  the  air,  and  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  acquires  a  bright  crimson  colour  on  exposure  to  the 
mm  (even  if  it  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  potash  added  to  it^  but  becomes 
colouriess  afain  in  the  shade.  The  solution  must  be  alkaline,  and  must 
contain  still  undecomposed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  but  on  precipitating 
it  with  a  copper-salt,  the  solution  loses  the  power  of  turning  red  in  the 
sun,  but  recoyers  it  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
reddening  is  also  destroyed  by  a  heat  of  50^,  but  reappears  on  exposure  to 
the  sun  imer  cooling.  The  red  solution  evaporated  in  sunshine  leaves  a 
oarmine-coloured  residue.  The  reddening  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
€janate  of  potash  which  is  formed  when  the  above-mentioned  double  salt 
is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air;  for  even  after  it  has  been  heated  in  a 
covered  crucible,  the  solution  of  the  residue  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the 
snn.  Ac^ds  added  to  the  reddened  solution  sometimes  throw  down  a 
red,  ferruginous  powder,  which  is  decolorised  by  carbonate  of  potash. 
(Campbell,  Ann.  Fharm.  28,  54.) 

Ferridcyanide  qf  Calcium.  3CaCv,FeH3y*. — Obtained  by  carefully 
treating  the  aqueons  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  with  chlorme. — Fine, 
aurora-coloured  needles,  which  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder. — When 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  they  give  off  water,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  assuming  a  green  colour  at  the  commencement,  and  leave  a 
residue  consisting  of  ferric  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lime. — Deliquescent, 
not  precipitated  from  the  aqueons  solution  by  very  strong  alcohol. 
(Bette,  Am.  Pharm.  83, 119.) 

8  I  8 
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3  Ca 

CryMiaUized. 
60    .. 

..     15-79 
..     1474 
..     4105 
..     28-42 

Bette. 
15-17 

2Fe 

56     .. 

14-95 

6  Cy 

12  HO   

156    .. 

108     .. 

3C«Cy,Fe«C3F»+12Aq 380    ..,.10000 

Bette  supposes  that  the  crystals  oontain  only  10  At.  water. 

FsrroeyanuU  of  Calcium  and  Folauium.  KCaFeCy'^K'FeCj', 
Ca'FeCy'. — Formed  by  precipitating  the  eolation  of  a  lime-salt,  not  too 
dilate,  with  [an  excess  of]  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  the  precipitate 
gradually  increases.  (Mosander,  Pogg,  25,  301.)  The  calcinm  is  com- 
pletely precipitated,  even  when  the  solution  of  the  lime-salt  contains  only 
tttW  P^'  ^^  lime,  provided  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  added  in  great 
excess.  A  rery  dilute  solution  of  gypsum  does  not  indeed  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  but  if  it  be  satarated 
hot  with  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced; precipitation  is  likewise  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  provided  the  mixture  be  saturated  while  hot  with 
sal-ammoniac,  common  salt,  or  nitre.  (Campbell.) — The  lime-solution 
roust  be  quite  neutral,  because  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids.  In  hot 
solutions  the  precipitation  is  complete  in  a  moment.  (Eug.  Marchand, 
J.  Chim.  mid.  20,  558.) 

The  yellowish- white  precipitate  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  (Marchand.)     When  dry,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

iMosander.)  When  gently  heated  and  dissolved  in  water,  it  yields  a 
iquid  which  turns  red  in  the  sun  {vid,  tup).  When  set  on  fire  after 
drying,  it  continues  to  glow  till  it  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide,  cyanate 
of  lime,  and  cyanate  of  potash.  (CampbeU,  A  nn,  Pharm.  28,  53.)— The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  lon^  washing,  with  formation  of  metallic  ferri- 
cyanides  and  separation  of  ferric  oxide  on  the  surface.  It  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  and  forms  a  dark 
brown  liquid,  which  becomes  red-brown  when  diluted,  and  yields  no  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia,  but  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (comp,  p.  461).  It  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  con- 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  salt  from  it  unaltered,  and 
potash  throws  down  hydrate  of  lime.  The  salt  dissolves  in  795  pts.  of  water 
at  15°,  and  in  145  pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  latter  solution  is  yellow, 
yields  no  deposit  on  cooling,  gradually  acquires  a  greenish  tint,  and  then 
forms  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  anunonia  (which  before  it  did  not). 
(Mosander?  Bcrzelim  Lehrb.) 


Dried  at  70^ 

E 

Marchand. 

K 

39-2    . 

...     20-39 

, , 

20-34 

Ca    

200    . 

...     10-41 

10-49 

Fe    

28-0     . 

..     14-57 

15-60 

3Cy   

78-0     . 

..     40-58 

3  HO 

27-0     . 

..     14-05 

KCaFcCy3 

+  3Aq 192-2     . 

..  100-00 

According  to  Mosander,  the  precipitate  is  anhydrous. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Magnesium.    Mg*FeCy'. — By  saturating  ferroprossic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  evaporating  the  mtrate,    small 
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needles  are  obtained  of  a  very  pale  jellow  colour,  and  united  in  stellate 

f roups.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  retain  their  form  when  ignited, 
ut  acquire  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  They  dissolve  in  3  pts.  of  cold  water, 
forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which  is  only  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  from  hot  solutions.  (Bette,  Ann.  Fharm,  22, 
1 52;  23,  1 15.) — By  boiling  prussian  blue  with  magnesia  and  water,  Ittner 
obtained  deliquescent  tables. 

Cryttallixed,  Bette. 

2Mg   24  ....  1008         11-38 

Fe 28  ....  11-77        11-89 

3  Cy 78  ....  32-77 

12  HO   108  ....  45-38 

Mg»FcCy»  +  12Aq 238     ....  10000 

Bette  supposes  that  the  crystals  contain  1 0  At.  water. 

Fenndcyanide  of  Magnesium. — The  solution  of  the  preceding  salt 
treated  with  chlorine,  yields  on  evaporation  a  red-brown,  non-crystalline 
mass,  which,  when  heated,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  without  fusing,  and 
afterwards  bums  like  tinder,  leaving  ferric  oxide  and  magnesia.  Oives 
off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  dilute  acids;  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  forming  a  yellowish  green  liquid,  which  becomes  yellow  when  very 
dilute,  and  is  not  precipitated  bv  alcohol.  It  contains  9'57  per  cent  of 
ma^esium  and  12*85  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Magnesium  and  Amm>onium. — Known  only  in  an 
impure  state. — a.  Containing  Fotasiium.  Formed  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  a  magnesia-salt  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  then  with 
ammonia,  and  then  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  At  ordinal^  tem- 
peratures, the  precipitate  takes  several  hours  to  form,  but  on  boiling  it 
appears  immediately ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  powder,  which 
does  not  decompose  at  100''.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it 
g;ire8  off  cyanogen,  hvdrocyanate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  leaves  a  black  powder,  which  retains  cyanogen 
eyen  at  a  stronq^  red  heat,  and  dissolves  in  178  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  has  a  disagreeably  saline  taste. 

b.  Containing  Calcium,  Formed  by  using  ferrocyanide  of  calcium  in 
the  precipitation  instead  of  the  potassium-salt.  The  white  precipitate  has 
a  tioge  of  peach-blossom  colour,  and  when  dry,  is  not  so  loose  and  light  as 
a.   (Bunsen,  Fogg.  34,  142.) 

The  following  analyses  by  Bunsen  do  not  admit  of  any  stoichiometrical 
calculation,  probably  oecause  the  precipitates  ard  mixtures.  The  pre- 
cipitate 6  is  most  nearly  represented  by  the  formula:  NH*MgFeCy* 
+Aq. 

m.  0. 

NH«    9-43  NH»    1084 

K :       4*81  Ca  2-25 

Mg  9-91  Mg 8-47 

Fe    17-44  Fe  17-30 

Cy  55-27  Cy  54-03 

HO 3-14  HO 7-11 

100-00  100-00 
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Ferrocyanide  of  JfapngBium  and  PaUutium.  KMgFeOr*. — ^A  soUtbn 
of  flulpfaaia  of  magnesia,  not  too  dilate,  gradnaUj  yields  this  precipi- 
tate when  mixed  with  exceas  of  ferrocyanide  of  potaseivm.  (Moaaoder, 
Fcffg.  25,  391.) — Even  very  dilate  solutions  of  maenena-saltfl  form  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  especially  when  heate^  a  copions  yellowidi 
white  precipitate  which  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  veesel,  and  is 
soluble  in  acids.  (E.  Marchaud,  J,  Ckim.  mid.  20,  55S.) — ^Wlute  grasalar 
precipitate,  which,  after  drying,  forms  a  loose  anhydrous  powder.  When 
washed  in  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  correspond- 
ing calcium-compound.  Dissolves  in  15*75  parts  of  water  at  15^,  and  in 
238  pts.  of  boiling  water;  the  latter  solution  is  yellow,  deposits  nothing 
on  cooling,  and  soon  turns  greenish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  (Moeanderf 
Berzeliut  Lehrb,) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Cerium. — Ferrocyanide  of  cerium  forms  with  oeroos 
salts  a  white  precipitate,  solable  in  nitrio  acid,  but  not  yet  farther 
examined. 

Ferrocyanide  cf  TUriuwi. — Formed  by  precipitating  hydrochloimte  of 
▼ttria  (the  aoetate,  according  to  Berielius,  yields  no  precipitated  with 
ferrocyanide  of  poUmam;  the  white  precipitate  changes  after  a  while  to 
pearl-grey.  (Eckeberg.)  It  has  the  same  composition,  vii.,  Y'FeCy*, 
whether  the  yttria-salt  or  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  in  exoees.  It 
is  not  decomposed  in  drying,  mereiy  acquiring  thereby  a  tin^  of  sea* 
green.  It  is  but  very  slowly  decompoeed  by  ignition.  (Berlin.)  It  is 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash  into  yttria  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassioo^ 
and  does  not  dissolve  either  in  water  or  in  acetic  acid.  (Eckeberg.)  It  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Klaproth.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Olueinum. — By  digesting  ferrocyanide  of  lead  with 
aqueous  disalphate  of  glucina^  then  filtering  and  evaporating,  a  tranapaie&t 
varnish  is  obtained,  easily  solable  in  water,  and  often  exhibiting  a  blaish 
tinge,  arising  from  incipient  decomposition.  (Berselios,  Ann.  Chim.Fi^ 
15,  240.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Aluminum  f — a,  Aaueous  ferroprusdc  acid  saturated 
with  hydrate  of  alumina  forms  a  sparingly  soluble — or  if  combined  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  earth,  an  easily  soluble— compound,  which  is  far 
the  most  part  decomposed  by  evaporation.  (Berzelius.) 

b,  Ferrocyanide  of  lead  digested  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  alumina, 
forms  an  insoluble  compound,  surmounted  by  nearly  pure  water.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Salts  of  alumina  mixed  with  ferrocyanide  of  pota^ium  elimmate 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  form  a  green  precipitate,  diangin^  to  bine,  and 
consisting  of  hydrate  ■  of  alumina  mixed  with  C3ranide  of  iron.  (Ittaer.) 
A  solution  of  alum  is  not  clouded  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (Ber- 
aelius);  only  when  heated.  (Gm.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Tho7'inum. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
neutral  thorina-salts,  a  heavy  white  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  potash,  with  separation  of  thorina.  (Beraelin^ 
Poffff.  16,  406.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Titanium, — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forma  with  salts 
of  titanic  oxide  a  thick  yellowish  brown  precipitate  (dark  green,  if  it 
contains  iron^. — Carbonate  of  potash  decomposes  it,  with  separatimi  of 
titanic  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass.  (Hersohel,  Fogg,  25,  627.) 
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Ferroeyanide  of  Tantalum. — Aqueooa  ferrooyanide  of  potaflsiom  forma 
a  yellow  precipitate  witb  tantalic  acid  dissolved  in  acid  oxalate  of  pota^* 
(Wollastoo.)  It  converts  solid  chloride  of  tantalom  into  a  brownish 
yellow  substance,  which  becomes  dark  brown  after  washing  and  dryings 
and  is  not  altered  by  air  and  boiling  water.  (Berzelius,  Foff^.  4,  14.)— 
This  compound  is  not  precipitated  on  adding  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  chloride  of  tantalum  previously  moistened  with  water,  or  to 
a  solution  of  tantalic  acid  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Molybdenum, — a.  SaUi  of  MclybdomB  oxide  form 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  dark  brown  preoipitatei  which  dissolvei 
in  excess  of  the  ferrocyanide,  and  likewise  in  ammonia,  forming  dark- 
brown  solutions.  The  latter  solution  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
compound  on  the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac,  retaining  however  a  &int 
purple  colour.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  6,  379.) 

6.  Saltt  of  Molyhdic  oxtde  form  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a 
<lark'brown  powder,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  ferrocyanide.  Ammonia 
dissolves  the  powder  after  washing,  but  in  a  decomposed  state,  ae  molybdio 
oxide  and  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium,  the  former  of  which  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  aqueous  solution  by  SBftl-ammoniae.  (Berselius^  ^W» 
6,  349.) 

c.  With  a  solution  of  Molyhdic  acid  in  the  stronger  acids,  ferrooyanida 
of  potassium  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate,  paler  than  that  of  a  or  6. 
This  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
a  dark  red-brown  solution,  and  very  easily,  without  colour,  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  in  the  form  of  ferrocyanide  of  ammonium  and  molybdata  of 
ammonia.  (Berxelius,  Fogg,  6,  385.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Vanadium, — a.  Salts  of  Vanadic  oxide  form 
with  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  bulky,  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which 
persistently  colours  the  wash- water  yellow,  acquires  while  drying  in  the 
air,  first  a  greenish  and  then  a  green  colour,  ana  does  not  dissolve  percep* 
tibly  in  acids.  (Berzelius  ) 

6.  With  Ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  ealie  of  Vanadie  oxide  form  a 
green,  gelatinous  nrecipitate.  (Berselius.) 

c,  Ferroc3raniae  of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  Vanadic  acid  hi 
the  stronger  acids,  throws  down  beautiful  green  flakes,  insoluble  in  acids. 
The  same  compound,  only  basic,  is  produced  by  exposing  a  to  the  air. 
(Berzelius,  Fogg.  22,  26  and  39.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Chromium. — a.  Cr*FeCv*1^Ferrocyanide  at 
potassium  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  chromium. 
(P^ligot) 

6.  3FeCy,CrH^^? — Sesquicyanide  of  chromium  and  ^tassium  forms 
a  brick-red  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts;  none  with  ferric  salts.  (B5ck« 
mann.) 

Salts  of  chromic  .oxide  are  not  precipitated  by  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  any  proportion;  but  on  adding  sal-ammoniac  to  the  mixture 
and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  there  remains  a  dark-green  gelatinous  mass,  which,  when  thoroughlv 
washed  with  water,  leaves  a  dark-green,  tumefied  compound  of  sesqui- 
cyanide of  chromium  with  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  compound  dries 
np  to  a  nearlj  black  mass,  which  has  a  conchoidal  fraoture  and  yields 
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a  dark-green  powder.     Witb  acids  it  forms  a  green  solution,  from  which 
ether  separates  ferropmssic  acid.  (Bertelitu  Lehrb.) 

Compound  of  this  salt  with  Ferrocyanide  of  /'otomMHi.— Formed  by 
adding  alcohol  to  the  aqueous  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
sesquichloride  of  chromium^  the  latter  somewhat  in  excess,  and  washing  the 
resulting  dark-yellow,  semi-crystalline  precipitate  with  alcohol.  The  pre- 
cipitate effloresces  during  desiccation,  and  becomes  lighter  in  ooloar. 
Water  extracts  from  it  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  compound  of  sesquicyanide  of  chromium  and  proto- 
cyanide  of  iron,  leaving  undissolved  a  compound  contaiuing  a  mach 
smaller  proportion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  {Beneiius  Laith,) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Uranium, — a,  U'PeCjr'? — Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  forms  with  aqueous  protochloride  of  uranium  a  light  brown 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily,  but  with  decomposition,  in  hoi 
aqna-regia,  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  b  reeolved  by 
potash  ley  into  uranous  oxide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Rammels- 
oerg,  Pogg.  59,  12.) 

b.  2U'0'Cy,FeCy  ?  —  Uranio  salts  form  with  ferrocyanide  of  potaa- 
siom  a  thick,  dark,  brown-red  precipitate  (flocculent,  according  to  Lecanu, 
if  the  acid  is  not  in  excess).  It  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then  dissolves  in  the  latter.  (Wittstein.)  It 
likewise  dissolves  completely  in  carbonate  of  soda.  (Herschel,  Pogg.  25, 
627.) 

c.  3UK)'Cy,Pe'Cy*? — Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  hydro- 
chlorate  of  uranic  oxide  a  copious  brown-red  percipitate  (Om. ;  Smee), 
which  exhibits  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  6.  (Wittstein.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Manganese. — a.  Ferrocyanide  of  Manganem^ 
Mn'FeCy'. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with 
[excess  ofj  manganous  salts.  (In  presence  of  capric  oxide,  the  precipitate  b«s  a 
peach-blotsom  coloar ;  and  if  ferric  oxide  be  present,  it  is  blnish.)— Caustic  potash 
converts  it  into  hydrated  manganous  oxide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. (Ittner.)  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  TBerzelius);  in&olnble  in 
aqueous  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Brett.)  The  precipitate 
contains  3  per  cent,  of  potassium,  and  is,  therefore,  contaminated  irith 
ferrocyanide  of  manganese  and  potassium,  c. 

6.  Ferridcyanide  of  Manganese,  3MnCy,Fe'Cy*. — Ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  precipitates  manganous  salts  in  copious,  delicate  flakes,  which 
are  greybh  brown  according  to  Gmelin,  sepia-coloured  according  to  Smee. 
The  precipitate  becomes  lighter  when  heated  with  ammonia^  carbonate 
6f  ammonia  acts  but  slightly  on  it;  sal-ammoniac,  not  at  all.  (Wittstein, 
RepeH.  63,  314.) 

Manganidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  light-blue  precipitate  intlr 
ferrous  salts,  but  none  with  ferric  salts.  (Rammelsberg.) 

c.  Ferrocyanide  of  Manganese  and  Potassium.   ON'FeMnK. ¥ontte<l 

by  dropping  a  manganous  salt  into  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  T)otaMi\ito- 
The  greyish  white  precipitate  becomes  bluish  ffrey  duriuir  washiiur  ^ 
after  the  soluble  salts  have  been  washed  away  by  the  wsdc^r        Ja  *iiJ^ 
through  the  filter,   forming  a  turbid  filtrate   which    dri!*  ^VV  \^    \ 
clear  by  standing.  (Mosander,  Bertelius  Lehrh,)  ^*  ^^^  ^^        \ 

Cyanide  of  Iron  and  Arsenic  t — From  a  solution  of  •  ^^^ 
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bydrochloric  acid,  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  throws  down  a  white  sah- 
'stanoe,  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid. 
(Ittner.) 

Ferrocyanide  and  ferridcjanide  of  potassium  do  not  precipitate 
Tartar-emetic,  The  white  precipitate  which  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
produces  in  acid  hydrochlorate  of  arUimonie  oxide,  appears  to  be  nothing 
Dut  powder  of  Algaroth;  Ittner  supposes  it  to  contain  a  cyanide  of  iron 
and  antimony. 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Bismuth.  —  a.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  yellow  at 
first,  (white  according  to  Berzelius,  yellowish  white  according  to  Witt- 
stein,)  but  afterwards  becomes  light  green;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and 
ia  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  (Ittner.)  It  is  precipitated 
of  a  pure  white  colour  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  at 
high  temperatures  likewise  by  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

6.  Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  copious  light-brown  preci- 
pitate with  nitrate  of  bismuth.  (Gm.)  This  precipitate  exhibits  with 
ammonia  and  its  salts  the  same  reactions  as  a.  (Wittstein.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Zinc.^-a,  Ferrocyanide  of  Zinc,  Zn'FeCy*.— 
Formed  by  precipitating  a  zinc-salt  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  not  in 
excess.  A  boiling  solution  of  60  pts.  (1  At.)  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  83  pts.  (somewhat  more  than  2  At.)  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed.  (Schindler,  Mag,  Pharm.  36,  71.) 
If  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  in  excess,  part  of  the  precipitate  is 
redissolved;  the  liquid  and  the  wash -water  pass  turbid  through  the  filter; 
and  the  precipitate,  while  drying,  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
does  not  form  a  yery  loose  powder,  and  when  treated  with  dilute  acids, 
immediately  giyes  off  hydrocjranic  acid.  (Schindler.) — According  to 
llosander,  the  precipitate  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  it  is 
gummy,  readily  passes  through  the  filter  during  washing,  and  when  dry 
contains  12  At.  water.  Hence  Berzelius  recommends  that  the  compound 
be  prepared  with  ferroprussic  acid.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Schindler's 
analysis,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is 
free  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

White  powder,  which,  according  to  Schindler,  scarcely  smells  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  When  heated  it  gives  off  half  its  water,  which  smells 
Duntly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  after  very  strong  ignition  leaves  a  residue  of  carbide  of  iron, 
oarbide  of  zinc,  and  oxycyanide  of  zinc.  If  the  heat  applied  be  not 
sufficient  to  produce  this  complete  decomposition,  the  residue,  when  sul- 

fhuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  prussian  blue, 
t  dissolves  sparingly  in  dilute  acids,  but  is  not  decomposed  till  boiled 
with  them,  whereupon  it  slowly  gives  off  hydroc^nio  acid,  and  yields  a 
precipitate  of  prussian  blue  (provided  nitric  acid  has  not  been  used). 
^Schindler.)  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  in  ammoniacal  salts. 
(Wittstein;  Brett.) 

Sdiindler. 

2  Zn 64-4     ....     32'63        32*6 

Fc 280     ....     14-18         13-6 

3  Cy 780     ....    39-51 

3  HO    270     ....     13-68 

ZQ>FeC7>  +  3Aq  197-4     ....  100-00 
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b.  Ferridcyanide  of  Zinc.  3ZDCy,Fe*Cy'.— Femdcyanido  of  potM- 
Slum  forms  with  sulphate  of  zioe  a  browDish,  orange-yellow  precipitate 
(Om.),  which  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  in  ammoniacal  nlta. 
(Wittstein.) 

c.  Ferrocyavide  of  Zinc  with  Ammonia. — A  dilate  zinc-aalty  mper- 
satorated  with  ammonia  in  a  certain  proportion,  yields  with  ferrooyanide 
of  potassium,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  white  crystalline  predpitate.  If 
too  little  ammonia  be  added,  the  precipitate  is  mixed  with  pova 
ferrocyanide  of  zinc,  and  too  much  ammonia  prevents  the  precipitatioa 
altogether.  The  precipitate  when  dry  is  white  and  very  friaUe,  soa- 
tains  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  100%  and  at  higher  tempecatttrw 
gives  off  water  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  It  contains  11*50  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  32*27  zinc,  and  Id' 15  iron,  and  is,  therefore,  probamj 
2(Zn*FeCy«)+3NH»+2Aq.  (Bunsen,  Fogg.  ^4,  136;  camp.  MontUani, 
N.  J.  Pharm.  11,  253.) 

Cyanide  of  Iron  and  Cadmium. — a.  CdCy,FeCy'? — ^Aqneoos  cyanide 
of  cadmium  and  potassium  forms,  with  green  vitriol,  a  precipitate  wkkk 
turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  soluUe  in  exeese  of 
cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium.  (Rammelsbeig.)  Ferric  sulphate  and 
cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium  react  upon  each  otlier  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eliminate  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitate  ferric  4kxidsu 
(Rammelsberg.) 

b.  Cd'FeCy'f — The  white  precipitate  which  ferrocyanide  of  potaasiam 
produces  with  sulphate  of  caamium,  dissolves  in  ammonia^  but  not  com* 
pletely  in  ammoniacal  salts,  even  when  heated  (Wittstein);  in  hydro* 
chlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  it  is  insoluble.  (Brett.) 

c.  3CdCy,Fe*Cy'? — Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  cadmio 
salts,  a  yellow  precipitate  (pafe  yellow,  according  to  Smee),  which  dis- 
solves readily  in  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein,  Beperii. 
63,  314.) 

Cyanides  of  Iron  and  Tin. — a.  Sn^FeCy*  1 — Protochloride  of  tin  forms, 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  white  precipitate,  which  gradually  tnrsf 
yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  soluble  either  m  water  or  in 
acids.  (Ittner.)  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlorate  and  in  nitrate  of  am- 
monia. (Brett.)  Dissolves,  but  imperfecUy,  in  ammonia  and  its  aalts. 
(Wittstein.) 

6.  SnFeCy*?— Bichloride  of  tin  forms,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
a  brownish  yellow  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Gm.),  which  repro- 
duces ferrocyanide  of  potassium  when  treated  with  potash,  and  does  not 
dissolve  either  in  ammonia  or  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

c.  3SnCy,Fe*Cy'1— Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  proto- 
chloride of  tin,  a  white  gelatinous  magma  (Gm.),  which  dissolves  im^or* 
fectly  in  ammonia,  but  is  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 
Bichloride  of  tin  is  not  precipitated  by  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  (Gm.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Lead.  Pb'FeCy*. — By  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained  which, 
when  washed  and  dried,  has  the  composition  rb'FeCy*  -f  3Aq.  (Berie- 
lius.)  The  precipitate,  for  however  long  a  time  it  may  have  been 
washed,  retains  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  of 
which  it  continues  to  give  up  a  certain  quantity  to  fresh  portions  of  water. 
(Gay-Lussac.)     The  precipitate  contains  no  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
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e^en  if  an  ezeess  of  thai  aalt  has  been  used  in  preparing  it,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained  qnite  free  from  potassium  by  washing.  (Benelins.) 

This  oomponnd,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  aU  its  water.  Ignited 
ont  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  df  nothing  but  nitrogen  gas,  and 
leaves  a  mixture^of  bioarbide  of  iron  and  bicarbide  of  lead,  which 
boms  like  tinder  when  gently  heated  in  contact  with  air,  and  when  mora 
atrong^y  heated  out  of  eontaot  of  air,  exhibits  a  very  bright  glow;  if  this 
latter  eJQTect  be  produced  before  the  cjranogen  is  completely  decomposed, 
the  remaining  portion  of  nitrogen  escapes  with  great  violence.  If  the 
aalt,  without  previous  dehydration,  be  suddenly  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat,  it  gives  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia^ 
leaving  a  residue  of  lead  and  iron,  combined  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal 
araaller  than  thai  which  exists  in  the  residue  obtained  by  heating  the 
anhydrous  salt.  (Benelins.)  The  hydrated  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  yields  at  first  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammoni% 
and  then,  after  exposure  for  a  while  to  a  red  beat,  suddenly  exhibits  a 
glinunering  light,  acoompaaied  by  rapid  evolution  of  nitrogen.  The 
residue,  if  left  to  cool  in  the  retort,  exhibits  pyrophoric  properties  on 
exposure  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  the  mean;  it 
likewise  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  on  exposure  to  moist  air, 
or  when  healed  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour.  After 
the  combusiioD,  there  remains  a  yellowish  brown  mass,  which  fuses  very 
readily  before  the  blowpipe,  and  is  a  compound  of  4  At.  protoxide  of  lead 
with  1  At.  sesqnioxide  of  iron.  (Oay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  46,  80.) 
The  residue  left  after  the  salt  has  been  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air,  is  a 
compound  of  paracyanogen  with  lead  and  iron;  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air  while  still  red-hot,  and  especially  if  it  be  strongly  blown  upon,  the 
lead  is  reduced  over  the  whole  surface  in  numerous  minute  drops,  whose 
sur&ces  exhibit  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  (Thaulow,  J.  pr.  Chem,  31 , 
322.)  Ferrocyanide  of  lead,  heated  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is 
resolved  into  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
{Berzelitts) : 

Pb^FeCy*  +  3HS  -  2PbS  +  PeS  +  3HCy. 

Ferrocyanide  of  lead,  immersed  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  which  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  (Berzelins.)  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen-water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  eliminate  ferroprussic  acid  from 
the  sdt,  at  the  same  time  fonning  sulphide  or  sulphate  of  lead.  The 
salt  is  not  decomposed  by  digestion  with  water  and  carbonate  of  baryta 
or  strontia.  (Bette.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  partially  soluble  in 
hot  ammonia,  perfectly  soluble  in  hot  hydrochlorate  or  succinate  of 
ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Dtk^drainU  Benelins.                                 HpdroUd. 

2  Pb ...» „..  208  ....    66-24  ....  6591  2  PbO 224  ....  6569 

Fe ^ 28  ...      8-92....     8-81  FeO 36....  10-56 

8  Cy 78  ....     24-84  ....  23'89 3  HCy 81  ....  23-75 

PbsPeCy  314  ....  100'0«  ..«  98"61  341  ....  10000 

Ferridcyanide  of  Lead.  C«N»Pb%C«N»Fe«  =  3PbCj;,Fe»Cy'.--A  mix^ 
iore  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ferridcyauide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
lead  deposits  dark  brown-red,  translucent  crystals,  united  in  cockscomb- 
shaped  groups,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  if  warm.  The 
aqueous  solution  deposits  a  bluidii  white  powder  on  boiling.     Dilute 
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sulpharic  acid  decomposes  the  compound  into  sulphate  of  lead  and  fem* 
prussic  acid.  (Gm.) 

PROTocYAmDE  OP  CoBALT. — 1.  Hydrocyaoic  acid  expels  carbonic  ecid 
from  carbonate  of  cobalt.  (Scheele.'^ — 2,  From  acetate  "of  cobalt  it  throwa 
down  all  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  protocyanide.  (Wbhler.)  The  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  cobalt  in  the  stronger  acids  are  not  precipitated  bj 
it. — 3.  Cobalt-salts  are  precipitated  by  aqaeoas  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium. — Pale  cinnamon-coloured  or  dark  flesh-coloured  precipitate. 
—The  compound  does  not  give  off  its  water  at  100°;  when  heated  to  280"* 
in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  32*28  per  cent.  (3  At.)  of  water,  and  assumes 
a  bright  blue  colour.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  at  250^, 
exhibiting  a  bright  glow,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  porous  mass. 
(Rammelsberg,  Fogg.  42,  115.) — IT  According  to  a  later  observation  of 
Rammelsberg^s  (Pogg.  73,  80),  this  black  mass  contains  6  At  cobalt^ 
12  At.  carbon,  and  1  At.  nitrogen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
paracyanide  and  carbide  of  cobalt.  IT — It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia^ 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  forming  yellow  solutions; 
but  in  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  does  not  dissc^e 
completely  till  aided  by  heat.  (Wittstein.)  It  dissolves  completely  in 
cold  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.) 
— Does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids. — T  According  to  Zwen- 
ger  {Ann.  Pharm.  ((2,  166),  this  compound,  after  drying  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  contains  2  At.  water: 


2  Co    

29*5     .. 

..     40-13 
..     16-33 
..     19-05 
..     24-49 

Zwenger. 
39-43 

2  C 

120     .. 

16*60 

N 

2  HO  

140     .. 

18-0     .. 

26-19 

CoCy  +  2Aq 72-5     ....  100-00  % 

Six-fifths  Cyanide  of  Cobalt  9  C«N»Co«,C«N»Co«=3CoCy,Co*Cy«.— 
Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a 
precipitate  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour.  (Gm.). — Comp.  p.  497. 

Sesquicpanide  of  Cobalt. — Known  only  in  combination  with  other 
cyanides. 

HydrocobaUidcyanic  Add.  C«N»H»,C«N»Co«=3HCy,Co*Cy».  — Ob- 
tained (1)  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  in  which  cobid- 
tidcyanide  of  lead  [or  of  copper]  is  diffused,  then  filtering  and  evaporating 
to  the  crystalling  point. — %  2.  By  decomposing  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid,  adding  absolute  alcohol,  and  recrystallizing  the  mass  which 
remains  after  evaporation. — Crystallizes  in  deliquescent,  colourless,  trans- 
parent needles,  having  a  strongly  acid  taste.  When  heated  above  100"^, 
it  first  gives  off  water,  then  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  at  250^  leaves  a  blue  powder,  which 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  converted  into  black  carbide  of  cobalt.  The 
aqueous  solution  suffers  scarcely  any  decomposition  by  boiling.  This  acid 
decomposes  carbonates  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether;  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  aqua-regia.  When 
heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  oxiae,  can>onic  acid, 
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Biilpbaroiis  acid,  8olphate  of  ammonia,  and  snlphate  of  cobalt;  tbe  addition 
of  water  before  complete  decomposition,  gives  rise  to  tbe  separation  of 
pale  redcobaltidcjanide  of  cobalt,  Co*Cy',3Uo  +  12Aq.,  wbicb  wben  beated 
gives  off  water  and  turns  blue.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  Fharm.  62, 147;  Jahretber. 
1847-8,  479.) 


2  Co 59    ., 

12  C  72     . 

6  N 84     . 

...     25-98 
...     31-73 
...    3701 
...       1-76 
...       3-52 

Zwenger  {metm), 
....     2607 
....     31-35 

Z.      1-97 

Or: 

2  Co 

6  Cy 

3  H 

59     . 

156     . 

3     . 

...     25-98 
...     68-73 
...       1-32 

4  H 4     . 

HO  

9     . 

...       3-97 

O 8     . 

H«Co2Cy«  +  Aq.  227     . 

...  10000 

227     . 

...  100-00 

Cobaitideyanide  of  Ammonium, — Obtained  by  neutralizing  bjdro- 
oobaltidcyanic  acid  witb  ammonia.  Crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent, 
oblique,  four-sided  tables,  whicb  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  sligbtly 
soluble  in  alcobol.  Tbe  crystals  may  be  heated  to  100'^  without  losing 
weight  At  about  225%  tbe  salt  begins  to  decompose,  giving  off  cyanide 
of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  residue  turns  blue. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
blue  residue  of  the  pure  acid,  with  which  indeed  it  appears  to  be  identical. 
(Zwenger,  Ann,  Fharm.  62,  168.) 


12  C    

72     , 

Zwenger. 
....     25-90 
...       4-68 
....     45-32 
....       2-88 
....     21-22 



25-52 

13  H    

13     . 

4-54 

9  N    

....     126 

O    

2  Co  

8 
....       59 

21-30 

C>2N«Co«,3NHSHO 

Or: 

3  NH* 

....     278 

....  100-00 

54     .... 

.     19-41 

.     21-22 

.     56-15 

3-22 

2  Co    «.. 

59     .... 

6Cy   

HO 

156     .... 

9     .... 

3NH^Cy,CoK 

:j»+HO  .. 

278     .... 

.  10000  < 

v 

Cobaltocyanide  of  Potassium. — Probabl;jr  contained  in  tbe  solution  of 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  in  cold  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  Haidlen  and  Fresenius,  that  solution  gives  off  hydrogen 
when  heated. 

Oobaltidcffanide  of  Potassium.  C«N»K»,C«N»Co»  =  3KCy,Co»Cy».  — 
1.  Formed  by  treating  protocyanide  of  cobalt  with  aqueous  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  potash  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  the 
action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (dm.): 

3K0  +  2CoO  +  6HCy  -  3KCy,Co»Cy«  +  5HO  +  H. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  very  slow. 
Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  cobalt  dissolves  in  hot  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  contains  cyanide  of  cobalt 
and  potassium  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Haidlen  &  Fresenius.)— 
^  100  pts.  protocyanide  of  cobalt,  CoCy,2H0,  treated  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  yielded  0*65  hydrogen.    According  to  the  equation: 

4KCy  +  2CoCy  +  HO  -  Co»Cy«,K»  +  KO  +  H, 
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the  quantity  should  be  0*68  pt.  (Zwenger.)  IT — 2.  By  dissolving  sn  exoen 
of  protocyanide  or  carbonate  of  cobalt,  with  frequent  agitatioii,  in  warm 
aq  neons  pota«h,  to  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  in  snch  proportion 
that  the  liquid  neither  reddens  turmeric  nor  smells  of  hjrdrocjranic  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ghn.) 

Pale  yellow  transparent  crystals,  isomorphous  with  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium.  (Gm.) 

Zwenger.  6m. 

3K 117-6    ....     35-36        3580        .,        35*23 

2  Co 59  0     ....     17-74        17-19 

12  C 72-0     ....     21-65        2170 

6  N 84-0     ....     25-25 

3KCy,Co«Cy>    332'6    ....  10000 

Decrepitates  when  heated,  and  afterwards  melts  into  a  dark  olire- 
green,  translucent  liquid,  which  slowly  gives  off  bubbles.  Cold  oil  of 
ritriol  forms  with  the  powder  a  white,  pasty  mass  (sulphate  of  cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium),  which,  when  heated  considerably  above  100", 
swells  up,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  cyanoeen  gases,  the  white 
mass  becoming  first  blue,  then  violet,  afterwards  rea;  and  finally,  when 
heated  to  redness,  at  which  temperature  the  excess  of  acid  is  expelled, 
leaves  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  potash  in  the  form  of  a  blue  transparent 
liquid,  which  when  cold  becomes  turbid  and  violet-coloured,  and  is  mixed 
with  a  white  salt  (excess  of  sulphate  of  potash).— The  salt  is  not  sensibly 
decomposed  by  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution.  Dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  nearly  colonrlees 
liquid,  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  sesqui-hydrocyanate  of  cobalt- 
oxide  together  with  hydrocyanato  of  potash.  Oil  of  vitriol  added  to  the 
solution  throws  down  the  salt  undecomposed,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  (Gra.)  IT  According  to  Zwenger,  however,  oil  of  vitriol  or 
strong  nitric  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  hydro- 
cobaltidcyanic  acid;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  the  salt  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  acid.  IT— The  solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium 
does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  titanic,  chromic,  nranic^  or  ferric  oxide. 
Neither  is  it  decomposed  by  alkalis.  (Gm.) 

5  CcbaUidci^nide  ftf  Sodium.  CWNa»,0»NH3o^  =  3NaCy,Co»C/.— 
Obtained  by  deecmiposing  carbonate  of  soda  with  hydrocobaltidcTanie 
acid.  The  neutralization  must  be  very  exact,  becauM  the  great  aolnbiHt/ 
of  the  cobaltidcyanide  of  sodium  renders  it  difficult  to  remove  an  excesv 
either  of  the  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  crystaUization;  free  add 
may,  however,  be  removed  by  washing  the  solid  salt  with  alcohol. 
Crystallites  in  long,  colouriess,  transparent  needles;  dissolves  very  readily 
in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol*  When  kept  for  some  time  at  100^,  it 
gives  off  all  its  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  fuses  like  the  potaasinsK 
salt,  into  a  dark-brown  ma^  without  decomposing.  (Zwenger,  Ann, 
Pharm.  62,  167.) 

Anhydrotu,  Hydrated,  Zme^get. 

12  C « 720....  25-27  12  C „..    720  .«.  2244 2244 

6N 84-0...  29-48  6N 84-0....  26*18 

2  Co 59-0  ....  20-71  2  Co    590  ....  1838 

3  Na   69-1  ..-  24-64  3  Nt   69-9  ....  21-78 «-93 

4  HO 36-0  «..     11-22 ll-» 

NaCy,C68Cy»    284-9  ....  100-00  +  4Aq 320-^  ....  100-00 
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This  compound,  when  crystallised  below  the  ordiDary  temperatarCy 
appears  to  be  capable  of  takiog  op  considerably  more  than  4  At.  water. 

CobdUideyanide  of  Barium.  ON^BaSC^NKJo*  =  3BaCv,Co«Cy*.— 
Formed  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  baryta  with  hydrocobaltidoyanio 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  ooloarless,  transparent  prisms,  which  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  ciystals  effloresce 
readily  in  warm  air,  and  still  more  quickly  at  100°.  The  quantity  of 
water  then  given  off  is  22*88  p.  c.  (16  At.);  at  a  higher  temperature,  the 
rest  of  the  water,  amounting  to  6  At.,  is  given  off;  and  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  the  salt  fuses  into  a  dark-coloured  mass,  undergoing  decom- 
position at  the  same  time.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  2*harm.  62,  169.) 

Anhydrout.  Dried  at  lOO®.                      Zwenger. 

12  C 720  ....  1712           12  C 720  ....  1517     1426 

6N 84-0....  19-97              6N 840....  1770 

2  Co    590  ....  1403  2  Co    ....     590  ....  12-43 

3  Ba    «.  206  6  ....  48-88  3  Ba    ....  2056  ....  43-32    4281 

6HO    ....     54-0    ...     11-38     12-60 

3BaCj,Co^Cj».«.    420-6  -...  lOOOO  +6H0  ....  474-6  .„.  100  00 

Qrysialiized.  Zwenger. 

12  C   72-0  ....  11-73 

6N 840  ....  13-56 

2  Co 59-0  ....       9-51 

3  Ba « 205-6  ....  3319 

6  HO 54-0  ....      8-75 

16  Aq « 1440     ....     2326        22*88 

3BaCy,Co»Cy»,6HO  +  16Aq     618-6    ....  100-00  % 

Chromidcyantde  of  Cobalt. — Salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  yield  a  blue 
precipitate  with  sesquicyanide  of  chromium.  {BeneliuB  Lekrb.) 

OcbaHidcyanide  of  Manganue  and  CohaUidcyanide  of  Zinc-^'^KU' 
ganous  salts  and  xinc-salts  yield  copious  white  precipitates  with  cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  (Om.) 

OobaUideyanide  of  Cadmium, — Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms, 
with  sulphate  of  cadmium,  a  brown  precipitate,  which  afterwards  turns 
whlte^  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium;  also 
in  acids.  (Rammelsberg.) 

OobaUidcyanide  qf  Tin, — Protochloride  of  tin  forms  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium.  (Om.)  Bichloride  of  tin  gives 
only  an  inconsiderable  turbidity. 

n  CobaUidcyanide  of  Lead.  C'W»Pb«,C«N«Co«  =  3PbCv,Co'Cy».— 
Obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  oi  lead  with  hydrocobaltidcvanic 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  nacreous  laminsB,  which  dissolve  very  readily  in 
water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  4  At.  water, 
d  of  which  are  given  off  at  100'',  and  the  remaining  atom  at  180^. 
(Zwenger,  Ann,  Pharm.  62, 175.) 
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An^pdroui,  dried  at  ISC'*.  Dned  at  100*.                 Zwngn, 

12  C 72  ....     13-66  12  C 72  ....     1343  .„.    12-93 

6N 84....     15-94  6N 84....     15-67  .... 

2  Co  69  ...  1120        2  Co  59....  1101  .... 

3  Pb  312  ....  59-20        3  Pb  312  ....  58-21  .... 

HO „....   9  ....   1-68  ....   209* 


SPbCy,CoKy    527  .. 
12  C 

..  100-00 

Air-dHed. 

+  HO 

72    .... 
84     .... 
59    .... 
312    .... 
9     .... 
27     .... 

536  . 

12-79 
14-92 
10-47 
55-42 

1-70 

4-70 

...  10000 

Zwenger. 

6  N 

2  Co    

SPb    

HO  

3Aq    

:E:= 

4-51 

10000 


CchdUidcyanide  of  Lead  with  Oxide  of  Lead.  Pb»Co«Cj*,6PbO,3HO. 
— When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  oohaltidcjranide  of 
lead,  this  compound  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  bulky  precipitate; 
it  contains  the  whole  of  the  lead,  and  nothing  but  cobaltidcjanide  of 
ammonium  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids.  (Zwenger,  Ann,  Pnarm,  62,  175.) 


12  C  

72-0    .. 

5-89 
..      6-89 

4-82 
..  76-27 
..      0-24 

5-89 

Zwengttr. 
5*69 

6  N  

84-0    .. 

2  Co 

59-0    .. 

9Pb 

3  H  

936-0    .. 

3-0    ... 

7619 
0-57 

9  0  

72-0    ... 

Pb»Co^y«,6PbO,3HO    ....  1226*0    ....  10000 

This  compound  does  not,  however,  always  exhibit  the  same  composition; 
one  preparation  gave  72-83  p.  c.  lead.  (Zwenger.) 

Basic  acetate  of  lead,  added  to  cobaltidcjanide  of  potassium,  throws 
down  a  similar  compound;  but  the  precipitation  is  not  complete,  eyen 
when  an  excess  of  the  basic  acetate  is  present.  (Zwenger.)  If 

Ferrocyanide  of  CchaU.  C«N»PeCo«  =  Co»PeCy».— Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  forms,  with  cobalt-salts,  a  hydrated  pale-blue  precipitate 
which,  even  when  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  gradually  assumes  a 
reddish  grey  tint;  and  when  carefully  heated,  gives  off  the  greater  part 
of  its  water,  and  becomes  dark  green.  If  it  be  then  heated  to  SeO'',  it 
becomes  light  green,  giving  off  water  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanate  of  ammonia.  When  still  more  strongly  heated  in  close  vessels,  it 
gives  off  nitrogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  mixture  of  carbide  of  iron  and 
carbide  of  co^lt,  which  glows  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature. 
The  compound  dissolves  readily  in  oil  of  vitriol,^  forming  a  red  liquid 
which,  after  a  few  hours,  becomes  partially  decolorized  and  deposits  sol- 
phate  of  ferrocyanide  of  cobalt^  in  the  form  of  a  rose-coloured,  crystalline 

♦  The  2*09  p.c.  water  wis  driven  ofT  by  heating  the  tabttanoe  (dried  at  100') 
to  180*";  but  by  oombostion  with  chromate  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  water  obtiiDed 
was  4*41  p.c« 
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powder.  This  powder  is  converted  by  water,  which  abstracts  the  sulphuric 
acid^  first  into  green  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of  cobalt,  and  afterwaids 
into  the  reddish-grey  h^drated  ferrocyanide.  The  latter  is  likewise  pre- 
cipitated on  dilating  with  water  the  solution  obtained  with  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Berzelius,  Schw.  80,  50  and  59.)  In  aqueous  caustic  ammonia,  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  partially,  and  assumes  a  green  colour;  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  violet  colour  (Wittstein);  it  does  not  dissolve  in  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac.  (Brett.) 

Ferridcyanide  of  CobaU.  C«NH)o«,ON»Fe*  =  3CoC^,Pe*Cy*.— Proto- 
chloride  of  cobalt  yields,  with  ferridcvanide  of  potassium,  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  thick  dark -red  flakes.  (Gm.)  In  aqueous  ammonia  the 
precipitate  assumes  a  rusty  brown  colour,  but  does  not  dissolve.  (Witt- 
stein.) 

Cobaltidcyanide  of  Iron.  C«N'Fe»,C«N»Co»  =  3PeCy,Co»Cy».— The 
aqueous  solution  of  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  copious  white 
precipitate  with  ferrous  sulphate.  (Gm.)  It  does  not  precipitate  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron. 

IT  CobaUidcyanide  of  CobaU.  C«N»C(f,(?NK:io«  =  3CoCv,Oo*Cyf.— 
1.  Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  sulphate  of  cobalt,  a  light 
red  precipitate  which  may  be  completely  freed  from  the  potassium-salt 
by  washing  (camp,  p.  492).  The  same  precipitate  is  formed  by  adding 
hydrocobaltidcyanic  acid  to  cobalt-salts. — 2.  When  hydrooobaltidoyanic 
acid  in  the  dry  state  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  added 
before  the  decomposition  is  complete  {vid,  p.  492),  cobaltidcyanide  of  cobalt 
is  precipitated  \n  the  form  of  a  pale  red  amorphous  body.  The  product 
obtained  by  (1)  contains  14  At  water,  part  of  which  it  loses  at  100**, 
turning  blue  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rest  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  product  obtained  by  (2)  contains  only  12  At.  water ;  when  heated 
it  gives  off  water,  and  turns  blue.  Cobaltidcyanide  of  cobalt  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it,  separating  hydrated 
protoxide  of  cobalt.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  partially,  forming  a  reddish 
solution,  and  separating  a  green  powder.  Mercuric  oxide  has  no  action 
upon  it.  The  product  (2)  resists  the  action  even  of  strong  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acid;  from  (1)^  however,  strong  acids  extract  water,  and 
turn  it  blue.  The  anhydrous  compound  has  a  deep  blue  colour;  in  con« 
tact  with  moist  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  water,  and  turns  red;  when  water 
is  poured  upon  it,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  great  evolution 
of  heat.  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Fharm,  162,  172.) 

Anhydrom. 

12  C   720  ....  23-72 

6N  84*0  ....  27-68 

5  Co 247-5  ....  48-60 

3CoCy,(^Cy*   . 3035    ....  10000 

Wiih  12  At  Water. 

12  C  ...« 72-0     ....  17-50    ....     18-28 

6  N  - 84-0     ....  20-42 

5  Co 147-5     ....  35-84     ....     35*56 

12  HO   1080     ....  26-24     ....     27-18 

3CoCy,Co'Cy»+iaAq 411-5     «..     10000 

VOL.  VII.  2   K 
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WUh  14  At.  WaUr. 

12  C  720    ....  16-76    ....     16-95 

6  N 84-0     ....  19-56 

5  Co     147-5     ....  34-34     ....    3433 

14  HO   126-0     ...  29-34     ....     28-93 

SCoCy.Co'Cy^  +  14  Aq.       4295     ....     10000  \ 

Cyakibb  op  Nickel.  NiCy. — 1.  Hydrocyanic  acid  decomposes 
acetate  of  nickel  completely,  and  the  neutral  sulphate  and  nitrate  portlallj, 
throwing  down  in  each  case  a  pale  apple-green  precipitate.  (Wdhler.) 
It  does  not  produce  any  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  niccolo-potassic  sul- 
phate, except  on  addition  of  acetate  of  potash,  in  which  case  it  throws 
down  a  fine  white  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(Om.)— 2.  Aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  forms  the  same  precipitate 
with  nickel-salts,  and  redissolyes  it  when  added  in  excess.  (Wohler.) 

The  thick,  pale  apple-green,  hydrated  precipitate  obtained  by  (I)  or 
(2)  exhibits,  after  washing  and  drying,  a  leek-green  colour,  and  a  shining 
conchoidal  fracture.  The  precipitate  obtained  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
acetate  of  nickel  does  not  give  off  its  water — anionnting  to  19025  per 
cent.  (1^  At)— at  100°,  but  between  180°  and  200°.  (Rammelsbere, 
Pogg.  42,  1 15.)  Anhydrous  cyanide  of  nickel  is  light  brown  (Benelios); 
yellowish  brown.  (Rammelsberg.)  When  more  stronglpr  heated  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  gives  off  nitrogen  and  cyanogen  gases,  with  sudden  and 
very  bright  glow,  and  leaves  a  magnetic  mixture  of  nickel  and  carbide 
of  nickeL  (W5hler.)  According  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  73,  80),  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  cyanide  of  cobalt  (p.  492).  Cyanide  of 
nickel  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  the  aqueous  solntions  of  the  alkaline 
cyanides,  forming  cyanogen-salts,  which  contain  1  At.  cyanide  of  nickel 
to  1  At.  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal,  and  in  the  dissolved  state  may  also 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydrooyanate  of  nickel-oxide  with  hydro- 
cyanate  of  the  alkali.  They  are  yellow  and  soluble  in  water.  The 
stronger  acids  (not  acetic  acid)  decompose  them,  with  precipitation  of 
hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel,  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  formation 
01  an  alkaline  salt  Chloride  of  nickel  added  to  this  solution,  throws 
down  hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel,  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal  remaining 
in  solution.  (Wohler.) 

Hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel  dissolves  quickly  in  caustic  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  forming  a  yellowish  green  solution  (contuning 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  ammonium  and  nicolate  of  ammonia);  it  likewise 
dissolves  in  warm  sulphate  or  succinate  of  ammonia^  and  imperfectly  m 
hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Wittstein.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Ammoniuniy  or  Hydrocyanate  of  Nickd-oxidt 
and  Ammonia. — The  yellow  solution  of  cyanide  of  nickel  in  aqueoos 
hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  partly  resolved,  even  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, into  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  which  escapes,  and  a  hydrated 
metallic  cyanide  which  is  precipitated;  but  there  likewise  remains  a 
certain  quantity  of  undecomposed  cyanide  of  nickel  and  ammonium  in 
yellow  needles,  which  when  heated,  first  give  off  water,  then  hydro- 
cyanate of  ammonia,  and  leave  a  brown  residue  of  cyanide  of  nickel;  and 
this  when  more  strongly  heated,  bums  away  with  a  glimmering  light 
(Wohler.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Fokusium.     KCy,NiCy. — ^Even  sulphide  of  nickel, 
n  recently  precipitated,  disfolves  in  warm  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassinm,  forming  this 
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oompoand  together  with  sulphide  of  potassiam.  (Haidl.  &  Freten.)  Prepared  by 
diflsolTing  an  excess  of  hydrated  cyanide  of  nickel^  with  frequent  agita- 
tion^ in  aqueoos  cyanide  of  potassiam,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the 
crystallizing  point,  and  heating  the  crystals  for  some  time  to  100^  in 
oraer  to  dnve  off  the  water  of  crystallization. — Pale  yellow;  opaque.— 
Foses  below  a  red  heat.     When  heated  to  redness  it  is  slowly  decomposed, 

f  lying  off  nitrogen  and  cyano;;en  gases,  and  yielding  a  mixture  of  car- 
aretted  nickel  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Wbhler.)— Sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  cyanide 
of  nickel  (Wdhler),  which  it  does  not  decompose  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
(Gm.) 

With  water,  this  salt  forms  honey-yellow,  transparent,  oblique, 
rhombic  prisms,  truncated,  having  the  obtuse  summits  and  the  acute 
lateral  edges  replaced  by  planes.  (Wdhler.^  It  sometimes  forms  orange- 
yellow  crystals,  containing  comparatively  little  water  and  giving  off  only 
3*17  per  cent.  (|  At.)  water  at  200°,  and  brown-yellow  crystals  which 
contain  more  water  and  give  off  6*61  per  cent.  (1  At)  water.  (Rammels- 
^^f  ^W-  42,  114.)~Balard  (Cotnpt.  rend.  19,  999)  likewise  states 
that   the  crystals  contain  1  At.  water. 

Dried  at  200*".  Rammelsberg. 

K 39-2     ....      32-48     ....     32-82 

Ni 29'5     ....       24-44     ....     24-79 

2Cy    520     ....       43-08 

KNiCy«  120-7     ....     100-00 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Sodium..  NuCy,NiCy. — Crystallizes,  in  com- 
bination with  water,  in  long  six-sided  prisms,  which  give  up  their  water 
when  continuously  heated  to  100*^.  The  yellowish  white,  opaque  residue 
melts  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  decomposes  like  the  potassium-compound, 
but  much  more  readily.  (WShler.) — The  crystals  give  off  their  water, 
amounting  to  20*73  per  cent.  (3  At.)  below  150°,  and  the  residue  con- 
tains 1  At.  cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  At.  cyanide  of  nickel  (Rammels- 
berg.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Barium. — The  yellow,  transparent  crystals 
give  off  20  per  cent.  (3  At.)  of  water,  when  heated.     {Berzelitu  Lehrb.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Calcium.  CaCy,NiCy. — The  deep  jrellow 
hydrated  crystals  assume  when  heated  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  micaceons 
aspect,  and  afterwards  decompose,  without  fusion,  like  the  potassinm- 
eompound.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  alkaline  oxalates 
and  carbonates.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium  and  Nickel. — Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium 
yields  a  white  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  cadmium;  the  precipitate 
dissolves  in  excess  of  the  potassium-compound,  and  in  acids.  (Rammels- 
berg.) 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Lead. — ^Aqueous  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potas- 
ainm  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  yields,  after  a  few  days,  a  yellowish- 
crystalline  powder.  (Wohler.)  —  White  flakes,  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
(F.  &  E.  Rodgers.) 

Cyanide  ^Nickel  and  Iron.  FeCy,NiCy. — Aqueous  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  potassium  forms  with  ferrous  salts  a  white  precipitate  (Wohler), 
which,  after  standing  for  some  time,  becomespale  blue.  (F.  &  E,  Rodgers.) 

Ferroeyanide  of  Nickel.  C«N»FeNi»=Ni*FeCy».— Nickel-salts  mixed 
with  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  yield  thick,  pale  apple-ffreen  flocks. 
These  dissolve  in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  aingy  red  solution  (pale- 
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red,  aeoording  to  WittsieiD),  which,  after  a  while,  depomts  nlkj  hnitm 
of  the  same  coloar.  (Tappati.) — Aqueous  solntioiiB  of  ammouiaeal  biIU 
do  not  disaolre  this  oompoand.  (Wittstein.) — T  When  prepared  as  aboTo, 
this  compound  always  retains  ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  whidi  cannot  lie 
reraored  hy  washing;  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  pure  is  to  deoompose  the 
following  compound  by  boiling  with  water  (yid.  in/,), 

Ammonioiferroeyanide  of  Niekd.—a.  5NH»,Ni»FeCy^+4H0.— A 
solution  of  recently  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  in  excesi  of 
ammonia  deposits,  after  a  short  time,  a  violet  crystalline  oompoond, 
which  must  be  dried  in  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  The  same  compoand 
is  obtained  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the  eolation  of  a  nickel- 
salt  containing  a  large  excess  of  ammonia.— In  the  moist  state,  this  com- 
pound is  decompos^  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  ammonia  and  witor 
escaping,  and  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  remaining;  but  after  drying,  it  dosi 
not  give  off  water  and  ammonia  till  heated  to  100"^  or  150°.  Boiling  Uie 
compound  with  water  likewise  decomposes  it  into  ammonia,  water,  and 
ferrocyanide  of  nickel.  Dilute  acids  take  up  the  ammonia  withoat 
decomposing  the  ferrocjranide  of  nickel  thereby  set  free ;  strong  acids 
decompose  the  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  in  the  ordinanr  way.  Potash 
decomposes  the  compound,  disengaging  ammonia,  and  forming  a  solation 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  nickel.  (A. 
Reynoso,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  30,  252;  Jahrttber,  1850,  358.) 
*  h.  2NH«,Ni»PeCv',4HO.— When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added 
to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel,  this  compound  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  greenish  white  precipitate,  which,  after  thorough  dry- 
ing,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  very  dark  green  mass,  becoming  nrhite 
by  pulrerization.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  Decomposed  by  heat,  giring  off  ammonia  and  hydro- 
C3ranate  of  ammonia,  and  learing  a  carbon-compound  which  bums  with 
fusion.  Weak  acids  decompose  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
salt,  but  not  so  easily.  Ammonia  dissolves  it,  converting  it  into  the  pre- 
ceding compound  a.  Combined  or  rather  mixed  with  ammonio-ferro- 
cyanide  of  copper,  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  beautiful  peach-blossom 
colour.  (Reynoso.)  T 

Ferrideyanide  of  Nickel.  C*N'Ni«,C*N»Fe»=3NiCy,Pe'Cy^.— Nickel- 
salts  form  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  a  thick  brownish  yellow 
precipitate  (Gm.) ;  red-brown  (Smee) ;  red-brown,  becoming  redder  hy 
lonff  standing.  (F.  &  E.  Rodgers.)  Identical  with  this  compound  is 
perhaps  the  reddish  yellow  precipitate  which  cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  forms  with  ferric  salts. 

f  Amnvonio'ferridcyanide  of  Nickel.  2NH*,Ni»Fe'Cy«,H0.— Fenid- 
C3ranide  of  potassium  added  to  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  nickel  forms  a 
bieautiful  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.     (Reynoso.)  T 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  CoCy,NiCy. — Cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  forms  a  pale  red  precipitate  with  cobalt-salts. 

CobalUdcyanide  of  Nickel.  C«N'Ni>,C«N«Co«  =  8NiCy,Oo»Cj*.- 
Cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  sulphate  of  nickel-oxide  and 
potash,  fine,  light,  azure-coloured  flakes  (Om.);  according  to  F.  &  £. 
^x)dgers,  they  are  light  green.    The  precipitate  is  not  attacked  by  hoil- 
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ing  hjdrocbloric  acid.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm,  41,  291.) — IT  Aooordinff  to 
Zwenger  {Ann,  Pharm.  62,  173),  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding 
oobaltidcjanide  of  potassiam  to  nickel-salts,  always  contains  cobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  cannot  be  remoyed  by  washing.  To  obtain 
eobaltidoTanide  of  nickel  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  necessary  to  precipitate 
a  nickel-salt  with  excess  of  hydrocolNkltidcyanic  acid.  The  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  gelatinous,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  dries  up  to  a  transparent,  greenish  blue,  vitreous  mass,  exhibiting 
a  concdioidal  fracture.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 
Potash-ley  decomposes  it,  separating  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel;  but 
ammonia  dissolves  it  completely.  Dried  at  100^  it  contains  12  At. 
water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  turns  grey; 
but  the  anhydrous  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  absorbs 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  it  has  lost,  and  resumes  its 
original  colour.  (Zwenger,  Ann.  Pharm.  62,  173.) 


12  C   

AnhpdrouM, 
72-0  ... 

.    23-72 
.    27-67 
.     19-44 
.    29-17 

12  C  

6  N  

2  Co 

3  Ni ..«. 
12  HO    . 

Hydrated. 
...     72-0  .... 
...    84-0  .... 
...    59-0   ... 
...    88-5  .... 
...  108-0  .... 

17-50 

20*41 

14-34) 

21-50 

26-25 

Zwenger. 
....     17-49 

6  N  

84-0  ... 

2  Co 

59-0  ... 

3  Ni 

88-5  ... 

....    35*43 

....    30*42 

8NiCy.CoH:y>. 303*5  ....  100*00         +12Aq....  4115  ....  10000 

AmmonuhCohaUidcyanide  tf  Nickel.  2NH*,  Ni«Co«Cy«  +  7Aq.  — 
Recently  precipitated  cobaltidcyanide  of  nickel  dissolves  i^eadily  in  am- 
monia, forming  a  bluish  solution  which,  when  slowly  evaporated,  deposits 
the  ammonia-compound  in  bluish  crystalline  scales.  The  compound  may 
also  be  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  alcohol;  the  pre- 
cipitate IS  white  at  first,  but  when  allowed  to  settle  down  quietly  it 
assumes  a  bluish  colour.  The  precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Acids  withdraw  the  ammonia,  and  leave  cobaltidcyanide  of 
nickel  in  the  form  of  a  li^ht  blue  powder.  This  compound  undergoes  no 
alteration  when  heated  in  the  air  to  100°;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it 
takes  fire,  and  bums  away  with  strong  intumescence.  (Zwenger,  Ann. 
Pharm.  62,  174.) 


12  C   

720  ... 

.     17-98  . 
.     27-96 
.      3-25  . 
.     13*98 
.     14*731 
.     22*10f 

Zwenger. 
...  18-01 

...    3*44 
...  36*19 

Or: 
2  NH«... 
3Ni    ... 
2  Co   ... 
6Cy    ... 
7  HO  ... 

.    34*0  ... 
.    88-5  ... 
.     59*0  ... 
.  1560  ... 
.     63-0  ... 

8*49 

8N  

112-0  ... 

.     22*10 

13  H  

13-0  ... 

.     14*73 

7  O  

56*0  ... 

.    38-95 

2  Co 

59-0  ... 

.    15-73 

3  NI 

88-5  ... 

2NH»,N?CoKy  +  7Aq  400*5  ....  100*00  400*5  ....  100*00  t 


END   OF  VOLUME   VII. 
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d-:;^HE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 


:^J  -..    '    '  0¥  THB 


/ftS^x  •  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


*.;;••  .Tffil  Axiniviarsuy  Meeting  of  the  Cayendish  Society  for  the  year 

^/  ISga^jyto  held  at  the  rooms  cf  the  Chemical  Society,   No.  5, 

^^>.>(>iyf)n£U3]i  Square,  on  Monday,  the  Ist  of  March,  at  three  o'clock 

^i' :  in^  afternoon. 

■•:^"'' '    •  y'- 

l-r...'^'  Tbe.  Chair  was    taken    by  Thohas   Qbaham,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

X"*  .'vPbi^idxvt,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

f:i.:  :-i-  ^     THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCHi. 

^  .^r'^]C*^j|^''ipc|>M  result  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 

^^.-  5^sat,>^e 'tk>uncil  are  again  enabled  to  congratulate  the  Members 

<^     ^ifa  the  continued  prosperity  and  gradual  extension  of  the  Society. 

•tl.;,:  ••.** Two  books  have  issued  for  1851,  namely,  the  first  Tolume  of 

•^^f !  '  LlsfiMANK*s  *  Physiological  Chemistry,'   and  the  sixth  Tolume  of 

rV.'V   Omelin*s  '  Hand-book.'    The  former  of  these  works  will  be  com* 

:j  *;     pleted  in  three  volumes,  the  second  of  which  is  now  in  progress* 

; :     and  will  constitute  one  of  the  books  to  be  supplied  to  the  Members 

'    '.  .this  year.  The  sixth  yolume  of  the  Translation  of  Qmslim's  *  Hand« 

/    'JI^oqIi;'  concludes  the  Inorganic  part  of  this  work,  in  the  produc- 

'  ^^y^oh  <)f  which  the  Society  has  enriched  the  scientific   literature 

-    :  <St^^(9  country  with  a  complete  and  systematic  exposition  of  the 

-     (n^&rt^ig  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

:^^  to  make  this  work  generally  available  to  British  Che- 

■""i^&stB  was  one  of  the  motives  which  originally  contributed  to  the 

lestabliahment  of  the  Cavendish  Society;  and  the  almost  unanimous 
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approbation,  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  MembeiSy  of  the 
selection  which  the  Council  made  of  this  as  their  first  great  publi- 
cation, has  induced  them  to  persist  in  applying  nearly  all  the  means 
at  their  command  towards  the  completion  of  the  Inorganic  part, 
now  finished,  before  undertaking  other  works  which  have  been  in 
contemplation. 

**  In  otAet  td  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  may  be  anxious  to 
join  the  Society,  with  the  view  of  possessing  Gbcelin*s  work,  the 
Council  have  arranged  that  the  sixth  volume  may  be  substituted, 
when  desired,  lor  the  Tolume  of  *  Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs,' 
which  is  out  of  print,  as  one  of  the  books  for  the  Subscription  of 
1848,  by  which  means  the  six  volumes  of  the  Inorganic  part  of  the 

*  Handbook,'  together  with  the  '  Life  of  Cavendish,*  may  be  ob- 
tained for  three  years*  subscription,  namely^  1848,  1849  and  1850. 
It  has  been  arranged  also  that  gentlemen  commencing  to  subscribe 
Ibr  1851,  may  have  the  option  of  taking  the  '  Life  of  Cavendish,* 
instead  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Qicelik*s  '  Chemistry,'  as  the  book 
which  is  given  in  addition  to  the  first  volume   of  Lehmahn's 

*  Animal  Chemistry,'  Ibr  that  year. 

**  In  the  last  Annual  Report  allusion  is  made  to  a  desire  which 
had  been  expressed  by  several  Members  of  the  Society  that  a 
Translation  of  BisOfloF*s  *  Elements  of  Chemical  and  Physical 
Geology*  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Council  at  as  early  a  period' 
as  possible.  The  attention  of  the  Council  had  previously  been 
directed  to  this  w<»rk,  but,  notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  it 
had  acquired  among  scientific  men,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  . 
Sttligeet,  it  was  thought  to  be  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  its  being 
undertaken  while  other  extensive  works  were  in  hand.  An  arrange- 
ment has  subsequently  been  made  with  the  author  which  has  re- 
mored  the  difficulty  the  Council  had  previously  felt,  and  it  is  now 
decided  that  Paofessoe  Biscrov  shall  rewrite  the  work  for  the 
Society  in  a  more  oondensed  form,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce 
such  new  hats  and  views  as  he  may  have  acquired  from  recent  ob- 
servations. The  preparati(m  of  this  w<nrk  is  now  in  progress,  and 
the  first  volume  will  be  s«q>plied  to  the  Members  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year. 

**The  Organic  part  of  Gicelin*s  *  Hand -book  of  Chemistry'  is 
also  hwi§  prqiared  for  publication." 
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It  was  moved  by  Db.  Johk  Btevkovsm^  seocmded  by  Mx. 
Edmund  Obsatss,  and  resolved, 

"  That  the  Report  just  read  be  received  and  adopted.'* 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensiling  year,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  have 
been  duly  elected: — 

PBorassoB  Obaham,  F  JBLS: 


9icr»9rfKaittitf« 


Abthub  Anmr,  F.G.S. 

PB0TB880B  BbAITDB,  F.R.S. 

Eabl  ow  BuBLnraTOK,  F.B.S. 
Sib  Jambs  Clabk,  M.D^  F.B.S. 
Wai^txb  Cbum,  F  Jt.S. 
JoHB  Davt,  MJ)^  F.BJ9. 


MiOHAXL  Fabadat,  D.C.V,  ¥JLA. 
J.  P.  Gassiot,  F.R.S. 
Sib,  R.  KAin,  M.D.,  F  B.S. 
W.  A.  MnxBB,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

J05ATHAV  PbBBIBA,  MJ>.,  F.B^ 

Fbofusob  Whbatbtohb,  F  JLS. 


Cmttud* 


W.  B.  Basham,  M.D. 
Jacob  Bbli,  M.P.,  F.L.S. 
GOLDDTO  Bird,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
J.  E.  BowMAir,  F.C.S. 
P.  J.  Chabot,  MA^F.B.A.S. 
Wabbbn  Db  la  Rub,  Ph.D^  F.R.S. 
W.  Fbbouson,  F.CLS. 
J.  J.  OBOTiir,  F.C.S. 


H.  Bbkob  Jonbs,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

G.  J>,  LoK^fiTATF,  M.P.,  F.CA 

T.  N.  R.  M0B8ON,  F.L.S. 

R.  Pobbbtt,  F.B.8.    . 

R.  H.  Sbmplb,  MJ>. 

W.  Shabpbt,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

Chablbs  Tomlotbok,  Esq. 

A.  W.  Williamson,  Ph.D^  P.C.S. 


Crta^ttttt* 
HxKBT  Bbaumovt  Lxxsok,  MJ).,  F JLS^  St.  Thomaf't  Hotp&tdL 

Thiopvilvs  Rbdwood,  Esq^  19,  Montague  Street,  Randl  Square. 
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It  was  moved  bjr  Mb.  William  Ba8tiok»  seconded  by  Mb. 
William  Qlass,  and  zesolTed, 

**  That  Mb.  T.  H.  Hbnbt,  Mb.  Tescbbmacbeb,  and  Db. 
Pbbct,  be  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Hie  following  Besolutions  were  unanimously  adopted:— 

**That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pbe- 
siDENT,  Tbeasubeb,  and  Council,  for  their  services  to  the 
Society." 

''  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Honobabt 
Local  Secbbtabies  for  their  services  to  the  Society." 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemioal 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  on  the  present  occasion." 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secbetaby, 

19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square. 
1£aboh  1st,  1852. 
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WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


1848. 

1.— CHBMIOAL  REPORTS   AND   MEMOIRS.     Edited  bj  TeoxAf 

Geaham,  F.R.S.     (Out  of  Print.) 
2.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.     By  Lbopolp  Qkxles,     TranB- 

lated  by  HmrBT  Watts,  B.A.,  P.CS.    Vol  I. 

1849. 

3.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmblut.  VoL  II. 
4.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmklin.    VoL  in, 
6.— THE   LIFE   AND  WORKS   OF  CAVENDISH.    ByDr.  Gjbobgb 
WiLSOir. 

1850. 

6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    ByLBOpou)  Gmblw.    VqL  IV. 
7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelht.    VoL  V. 

1851. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Professoe     Lehmakh. 

Translated  by  Gbobob  E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    VoL  I. 
9.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmkliit.    VoL  VI. 

1852. 

10.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmblih.  VoL  VIL 

(Organic  Chemistry,  VoL  I.) 
11.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Professoe  Lehmaem,  VoL  IL 
12.— ATLAS  OF  PLATES  eelatino  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  De.  Otto  Funkb. 
(Supplement  to  Lehmann^s  Physiolooioal  Chbxistey.) 

The  first  of  the  Society's  publications,  the  volume  of  Chemical 
Reports  and  Memoirs,  being  out  of  print,  those  who  now  join  the 
Society,  and  desire  to  obtain  the  whole  of  Gmelik's  Ousmisijit, 
may  be  supplied  with  the  first  volume  of  this  work  on  payment  of 
half  the  Subscription  for  1848;  or  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Hand- 
Book  OF  Chemistry  may  be  substituted  for  the  Chemicax  Re- 
ports AND  Memoirs  as  one  of  the  books  for  1848,  so  that  the  six 
volumes  of  Gmelin*8  Chemistry  and  The  Life  of  Catendish 
may  be  obtained  for  three  years'  subscription,  namely,  1848,  1849, 
and  1850.  Members  commencing  from  1851  have  the  option  of 
taking  The  Life  of  Catendish  instead  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
Gmelin's  Chemistry  as  the  book  which  is  given  in  addition  to 
the  first  volume  of  Lehmann's  Physiolooioal  Chemistry  for 
that  year. 
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l^onorarp  Hocal  ^ecretatieiet. 


Aherdeen^Dr.  R.  Rattray. 
BatUmry—ThoxDas  Beesley,  Esq. 
BatK—J,  P.  Tylee,  Esq. 
Beccles^W.  E.  Crowfoot,  Esq. 
Bec(ford—Yf .  Blower,  Esq. 
Beffast—J>T.  J.  P.  Hodges. 
Birmingham^George  Shaw,  Esq. 
Bodmin— 'D.  F.  Tyerman,  Esq. 
Boltati^n.  H.  Watson,  Esq. 
BriglUon—Y.  Busse,  Esq. 
jBrwtoZ— Wm.  Herapath,  Esq. 
Cambridge—Yf.  H.  Miller,  Esq., 

M.A.,  F.R.8. 
Carlisle— J>T,  H.  Lonsdale. 
Chester— ^  D.  Grindley,  Esq. 
Clifton— Q.  P.  Schacht,  Esq. 
Colchester— Dt.  Williams. 
Cork — Thomas  Jennings,  Esq. 
Ccwcnfry— Francis  Wyley,  Esq. 
Derby— J)t,  A.  J.  Bcrnays. 
Dublin— Dt.  J.  Apjohn. 
Dudley— IL  Hollier,  Esq. 
Dun\fries—W,  A.  P.  Browne,  Esq. 
Durham— William  Clark,  Esq. 
Edinburgh— Dt.  Geo.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 
,Ka5rt«r— George  Cooper,  Esq. 
Famham—W.  Newnham,  Esq. 
Oalway — Dr.  Edmond  Ronalds. 
(7to«^oir— Walter  Crum,  Esq.,  P.R.S. 
Gloucester — Thomas  Hicks,  Esq. 
Oosportr—Dr.  W.  Lindsay,  R.N. 
Chtemsey—Dr,  E.  Hoskins,  P.R.S. 
ffalifax-John  W.  Garlick,  M.D. 
HelsUme—Q,  W.  Moyle,  Esq. 
Hexham— John  Nicholson,  Esq. 


Horsham— Y.  Snelling,  Esq. 
Hull— J.  L.  Seaton,  Esq. 
Leamington—^.  A.  Sandall,  Esq. 
Leeds— W.  8.  Ward,  Esq. 
Leicester— J.  H.  Stallard,  Esq. 
/  •  Z— J  ^*  ^'  l^icklnson. 

tverpoo     I J  ^  Edwards,  Esq. 

Llandilo—B.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Madras— J,  Mayer,  Esq. 
Maidstone— V&yid  Walker,  Esq. 

(James  Young,  Esq. 

I^ewcasUe-on-Tyne—K  S.  Gilpin, 
Esq. 

Newport  (Monmouthshire) — Ebene- 
zer  Rogers,  Esq. 

Norwich — Edward  Arnold,  Esq. 

Nottingham — Joseph  White,  Esq. 

Oa/ord— Nevil  Story  Maskelyne,  Esq. 

Plymouth— J,  Prideaux,  Esq. 

Portsmouth—^,  J.  Hay,  Esq. 

8L  Andreufs—J>T.  G.  E.  Day,  P.R8. 

St.  Helenas  (Xanc.)— James  Shanks, 
Esq. 

Sheffield — James  Haywood,  Esq. 

Souihampton—y(.  B.  Randall,  Esq. 

Stockbridge—QtOTgQ  Edmondson, 
Esq. 

Swansea — Ebenezer  Pearse,  Esq. 

Warwick— 'StXhui  Baly,  Esq. 

Whitehaven— John  B.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Winchester-^Q.  Gunner,  Esq. 

Wolverhampton — B.  Walker,  Esq. 

Worcester— y^,  Perrins,  Esq. 

Tork—Vf.  G.  Procter,  Esq. 


UNITED  STATES. 

New  For*— Henry  Bailliere,  Esq.,  290  Broadway. 
PAi^adc/pAia— William  Procter,  jun.,  Esq. 
Cambridge — John  Bartlett,  Esq. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  P^intbrs,  St.  Martin's  Lanb. 
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